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District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  wit: 

••»»»•*      BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  thiPty-firat  day  of 

2  sxAL.  2  January,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 

••••««»  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1812,  Farrand  and  Nicholas 

of  the  said  district,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the 

right  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"  The  American  Review  of  History  and  Politics,  and  General 
'*  Repository  of  Literature  and  State  Papers. 
"— ^-  neque  enim  levia  aut  ludicra  petimtur 
"  Pnemia.  Virgfil,  Lib.  jdi. 

«•  Vol  III." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  intitu- 
led, **  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies during  the  times  therein  mentioned."^— And  also  to  the  act,  enti- 
tied,  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  time 
therein  mentioned,*'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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X  HE  fifth  number  of  ^^  the  American  Review^  is  now  offer- 
ed to  the  public.  The  undertaking  has  as  yet  experienced  much 
indulgence,  and  will  be  assiduously  prosecuted,  in  the  expec* 
tation,  that  it  will  not  only  continue  to  attract  attention,  but 
finally  engage  in  its  support  the  literary  talents  of  the  country. 
Were  the  list  of  literary  contributors  such  as  it  might  be,  or 
any  way  proportionate  to  that  of  the  subscribm,  nothing  would 
be  wanting,  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  important 
purposes,  for  which  the  work  was  instituted. 

Some  original  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  has 
been  purposely  excluded  from  the  present  Number,  in  order 
to  allow  ^ce,  to  the  documents  accompanying  the  President's 
message,  which,  as  state  papers,  are  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked, and  which  it  was  thought  preferable  to  publish  in  one 
body.  It  is  intended  to  make  hereafter,  such  a  cUstribution  of 
tlus  journal,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  taste  and  pursuits,  not  only  of 
professed  scholars  and  politicians,  but  of  the  more  numerous 
class  of  general  readers.  The  correspondence  on  ^  France 
and  England,''  will  be  resumed,  and  a  suitable  degree  of  at- 
tention given  to  American  literature. 
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Rapport  Htstorique  sur  le  Progres  de  PHistotre  et  de  la  Utte- 
rature  Ancienne  depuis  1789,  ei  sur  leur  Etat  acttuL  Presen- 
ts a  sa  llIajestiPEmpereur  et  Rot  en  son  Conseil  d^ Etat  par 
la  Classe  d*Histoire  et  de  Litterature  ancienne  de  PInatitut, 
Imprime  par  ordre  de  sa  Majesti.  A  Parisy  1809* 

Historical  Report  upon  the  Progress  of  History  and  Ancient 
literature  since  the  year  1789,  and  upon  their  actual  condi- 
tion^ presented  to  his  Majesty  the  French  Emperor  and  King 
in  fUs  Council  of  State,  by  the  Class  of  History  and  Ancient 
Literature  of  the  Iftstitute*  Printed  by  order  of  his  Majesty* 
Paris,  1809. 

In  the  year  1807  the  several  classes  of  the  French  Institute, 
wtrc  ordered  by  the  emperor,  to  prepare  for  him,  a  history  of 
tlpe  progress  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  each, 
since  &e  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. — ^This 
work  was  accordingly  undertaken,  and  the  result  of  the  labours 
tf  the  learned  body  submitted  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  1 808, 
but  not  given  to  the  world  until  the  ensuing  year.— The  volume 
«Huch  we  announce,  contains  the  report  of  the  third  class,  and 
profiesses  to  treat  much  at  large,  of  the  advances  made,  from 
die  epoch  just  mentioned,  in  ue  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture, towmchthe  attention  of  the  dass  is  exclusively  directed, 
^-rllieie  are*- ancient  philology;«-the  oriental  languages;—* 

^.     aacient  and  modem  history, — ancient  and  modem  geogra* 

E     phy^— Regulation  and  speculative  philosophy. 
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The  Report  of  the  first  class  on  the  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries during  the  same  interval,  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 

,  matical  sciences,  is  examined  i^  some  length  in  the  twenty 
ninth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  is  however,  but  slightly  noticed, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  terms  employed,  was  read  with  very 
little  attention:  otherwise  the  reviewer  would  not  have  de- 
clared, that  he  had  found  in  it  ^^  great  liberality  with  regard 
to  foreign  nations,'^  no  more  than  he  would  have  asserted,  had 
he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  ^^  that  tliose 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  least  favoured  by  the  em- 
peror, and  to  which  his  protection  is  not  extended,  are  at  this 
moment  studied  in  France  with  great  assiduity*"  T^^  volume 
before  us,  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  even  a  more  particular 
examination^  than  that  which  has  been  given  to  the  Report  of 
die  first  class  of  the  Institute;  not  only  because  it  contains  some 
very  curious,  and  interesting  matter,  but  also,  on  account  of 
its  superior  consequence  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view, 
the  most  serious  and  important  of  the  aspects,  under  which,^— 
especially  in  these  times, — any  subject  can  be  considered.  With 
the  cause  of  English  literature,  as  well  as  with  that  of  English 
arms,  we  believe  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  to  be  at  this 
moment  intimately  connected,  and  we  are  not  without  strong 
suspicions,  that  the  report  in  question,  was  chiefly  intended  by 
the  French  ruler,  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  literary  re- 
putation of  his  enemy.  With  these  impressions,  we  hold  our- 
selves in  some  measure  bound  to  dedicate  a  few  of  our  paged, 
to  an  investigation  of  the  general  merits  of  the  work.  The 
passages  which  we  shall  translate  for  our  readers,  cannot  fail 

'  to  afford  them  entertainment. 

Those  who  have  attended  carefully  to  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Bonaparte,  will  not  certainly  be  >villing  to  admit,  that, 
in  imposing  on  the  Institute,  the  task  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  he  was  actuated  by  the  magnanimous  views  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  Introductory  discourse  of  the  present  Report.  We 
cannot  think  him  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  interests  of  science 
and  literature,  nor  can  we  suppose,  in  conformity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Institute,  that  in  this  instance,  his  object  was 
merely  "  to  have  under  his  view  at  once  the  universality  of 
human  studies; — ^to  be  able  thus  to  appreciate  them  in  their 
ensemble  and  in  their  several  parts,  and  thereby  to  judge  of 
the  utility  of  which  they  might  be  rendered  productive  ta  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  great  family  of  the  human 
race."  The  general  tenor  of  the  work,  and  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  his  suyesty  by  the  authors,  furnish  evidence  of 
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motives  very  diatiBCt  in  character,  from  this  lofty  and  refined 
qniit  of  philanduropy* 

Whoever  has  resided  in  France  since  the  accession  of  Bo« 
naparte  to  1^  supreme  power,  or  b  in  the  habit  of  jpcrusing 
the  French  Gazettes,  must  know  it  to  be  among  the  favourite 
objects  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  connect  bis  name  with 
every  public  institution  and  transaction  of  his  empire,  and  to 
secure  its  di£fusive  immortality,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  by  every  possible  device.  For  this  purpose,  the  epithet 
Napoleon  is  attached  even  to  the  most  trivial  objects  of  a  pub- 
lic nature;— 4he  letter  N«  stamped  in  large  capital  on  every 
public  edifice;— -the  image  of  the  monarch  affixed  to  the  coin 
of  the  empire,  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  in  medals,  on  can- 
vass, in  tne  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  by  every  durable 
mode  of  illustration*  The  policy  which  aims  at  this  species  of 
celebrity,  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  exact,  what  the  In- 
stitute so  obsequiously  tender  in  the  present  work; — *^  the  ho- 
.Inage  of  the  sciences,  of  letters  and  of  the  arts;''  and  in  no  form 
more  imposing  could  it  be  obtained,  than  in  that  of  a  tribute 
like  the  one  under  consideration.  Imbued  with  this  idea,  which 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  Bonaparte,  M.  Dacier,  the  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  class,  exclaims  in  the  introductory  discourse, 
^*  if  Alexander  or  Augustus  had  caused  the  general  state  of 
knowledge  under  their  reign  to  be  thus  ascertained  and  ex- 
hibited  by  a  body  of  savaas,  how  much  would  not  this  impor- 
tant and  noble  picture  have  added  to  their  glory!'' 

It  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  personal  gn^tifications  of 
Bonaparte,  as  well  as  to  his  ambitious  policy,  to  convert  the 
learned  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  the  Institute,  into  offi- 
cious panegyrists  of  bis  character  and  government;  to  habituate 
them  to  the  most  tractable  and  prostitute  servility;  to  break 
and  dastardize  the  elevated  and  republican  spirit,  which  a  de- 
votion to  moral  studies  rarely  fails  to  engender*  The  motives 
for  this  plan^  derived  froin  the  temper  of  the  individual,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  reigns,  are  too  obvious  to 
need  exposition.  Nothing  could  more  efficaciously  promote 
his  views  on  this  head,  as  well  as  every  part  of  his  scheme  for 
employing  the  agency  of  science  and  letters  in  corroborating 
his  dominion,  and  embellishing  his  name,  than  this  general 
history,  wherein  the  prosperity  of  all  branches  of  knowledge 
is  industriously  traced  to  his  munificent  patronage,  and  the 
grossest  adulation  prodigally  poured  forth,  in  the  name  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Institute,  themselves,  as  it  were, 
the  representatives  and  depositaries  of  the  science  and  eru- 
dition of  the  whole  empire.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
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pliability  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  the  spirit  in  nrfiich  thb 
work  was  conceived,  by  some  few  passages,  which  wc  extract 
as  faint  specimens,  from  the  Introductoiy  discourse.  Mr. 
Levesque,  the  president  of  the  committee  draughted  to  pre* 
pare  the  report,  expresses  himsetf  thus-^ 

^^  It  is  to  you,  sire,  that  modem  history  owes  her  resurrec* 
^^tion,  and  scarcely  has  she  recovered  her  voice,  when  she 
^*  shows  herself  worthy  of  being  heard,  and  capable  of  pro* 
^  claiming,  under  your  atufnceSy  the  soundest  maxims  of  mo- 
*^  rality;  already,  exercising  her  powers  upon  less  memorable 
^^  themes,  she  is  preparing  herself  to  celebrate  one  day  in  a 
*^  suitable  strain,  the  most  illustrious  of  reigns,  and  the  great- 
^*  est  of  nations.  Sire,  the  class  has  put  forth  on<e  prayer,  which 
^^  it  is  their  most  ardent  wish  to  see  admitted,  and  whidh  their 
^*  president  is  charged  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  is, 
"  that  these  days  for  ever  memorable,  in  which  your  majesty 
*^  deigns  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  sciences,  of  literature 
^^  and  the  arts,  and  to  require  an  account  of  d)eir  situation  and 
^^  progress,  may  be  immortalized  by  a  medal,  and  recorded  in 
"  medallic  history.*' 

M.  Dacier  the  perpetual  secretary,  in  speaking  of  this  act 
of  condescension,  knows  no  bounds  to  the  admiration  and  gra- 
titude of  the  Institute.  ^^  This  vast  and  magnificent  concep- 
tion,'' says  he,  "  was,  sire,  reserved  for  the  genius  of  your 
majesty;  for  that  all-powerful  genius  which  hovers  over  die 
whole  earth,  and  rules  it  by  pre-eminence  of  thought,  as  it 
might  rule  it  by  arms." — 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  modest  and  ingenums 
compliments  tendered  by  the  secretary  to  his  gracious  sove- 
reign. *^  Ancient  Ichnography  animated  by  one  look  from  you^ 
is  about  to  replace  before  our  eyes,  the  images  too  long  ne- 
glected, of  those  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  are  your  proge* 
nitors  in  glory,  and  whose  sublime  and  immortal  inheritance 
you  have  conquered  and  improved."— —"  Our  cotempora- 
ries  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  more  favourable  for  wri- 
ting history  than  their  predecessors;  they  have  seen  fa 
many  great  revolutions,  so  many  great  calamities,  so  many 
great  creations,  such  great  conceptions,  such  great  actions, 
— *o  great  a  man — that  every  thing  which  is  not  truly  great, 
will  appear  small  to  them. — From  all  that  they  have  seen 
of  greatness,  they  must  without  doubt  have  learned  to  see 
greatly." — Such  b  the  grandiose  tone  of  the  introduction.  It 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  contrast  the  length  of  this  discourse, 
which  consists  of  twenty  pages,  as  well  as  the  laboured  obse- 
quiousness of  its  language,  with  the  brevity,  and  rigidity  of  th^ 
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•mperor's  reply.  *^  Meson,  ibe  president,  secretary  and  depu* 
ties  of  the  third  class  of  the  Institute,''  answers  his  Imperial 
ACajes^,  «^  I  take  a  gnu  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  a  particular  one  in  the  success  of  your  labour.  You 
may  alwa3rs  count  upon  the  effects  of  aiy  protection!" 

We  have  yet  to  qpeak,of  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
principal  inducement,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Report.  The 
ofcgect  evidently  was,  to  represent  the  French  empire  as  the 
emporium  of  knowledge  and  taste; — as  the  circle  within  which 
the  human  fiiculties  display  their  highest  beauty,  and  their  ut- 
most productive  vigor,  under  the  genial  auspices  of  the  most 
enlightened,  discriminating,  and  munificent  of  patrons.  The 
attention  asid  admiration  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  were  to  be  attracted  to  France,  as  the  favourite 
and  appropriate  seat  of  all  the  muses,  while  England  should 
be  made  to  present  but  few  claims  to  notice  or  considera- 
tion, and  thus  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  general 
estimate.  In  this  way,  not  only  was  the  glory  of  France  to  be 
advantageously  consulted,  but  her  rival  thrown  into  the  shade. 
'  The  literary  curiosity  of  the  continent  was  to  be  confined  at 
home;  and  the  principles  and  models  of  the  English  school 
were  to  be  excluded  from  it,  or  to  be  restricted  to  very  limi- 
ted circulation,  by  the  repression — through  a  partial  basso^rc" 
Uev0  exhibition  of  their  merits— >of  all  desire  to  investigate 
tkem. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  speaking  of  the  reporto  in  the 
aggregate,  acknowledge  indeed,  that  more  room  is  occupied 
by  French  improvements  and  discoveries,  than  by  any  odier^ 
but  this,  they  add,  ^  may  be  in  reality  a  just  allotment;  or  it 
may  in  part  be  an  effect  of  that  perspective,  which  in  intellec- 
tual as  in  visible  objects,  represents  the  nearest  as  the  largest, 
so  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  justest  eye  and  the  most  im- 
partial judgment."  Had  die  report  of  the  third  class  been  at- 
tentively read,  most  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  excepted 
from  this  observation,  which  in  fact  is  far  from  being  accurate 
with  respect  to  the  others.  In  this  report — on  the  moral  scten* 
ce«— England  cuts  a  veiy  sorry  figure,  and  prefers  fewer  titles 
to  respect  not  merely  than  France,  but  than  Germany,  Italy  or 
Hcdland;  an  allotment  which  no  man  whose  researches  enable 
him  to  form  a  comparison,  can  possibly  admit  to  be  just,  or 
ascribe  merely  to  national  prejudice,  or  perverted  optics  in  the 
Institute.  No  where  is  anything  like  the  stfmblance  of  justice 
done  to  her  indisputable  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  but  in 
that  part  of  the  work,  which  speaks  of  the  progress  and  condi- 
Vot.  III.  B 
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don  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  which  Ire  shall  advert  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

In  acknowledging  the  merit  of  the  British  in  a  few  branches^ 
wherein  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  any  degree  of  prejudice 
or  impudence  to  contest  their  superiority,  the  authors  of  the 
report  are  careful  to  add  such  qualifications  and  equivalents, 
as  to  show  but  too  clearly,  the  reluctance  .with  which  they, 
yield,  in  any  one  instance,  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  their 
rivals  to  advantage.  This  will  be  fully  exemplified  m  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  the  several  sections  of  the  work,  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  here,  in  support  of  our  position,  an 
example  or  two  from  which,  moreover,  pretty  certain  conclu- 
sions may  be  at  once  deduced,  as  to  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  writers.  In  speaking  of  Persian  literature,  they  make  the 
following  acknowledgment.  ^^  Almost  all  that  has  been  done 
for  this  literature  has  been  the  work  of  the  English,  who  have 
enjoyed  more  means,  and  have  been  instigated  by  stronger  mo- 
tives of  interest,  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  tne  language." 
They  add,  after  detailing  the  researches  of  the  French  savans 
in  the  same  branch-— ^^  We  know  very  well  that  these  labours 
cannot  enter  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  British;  but  they 
prove  at  least  that  the  latter  would  find  rivals  among  us,  if  we, 
like  them,  were  seconded  by  circumstances,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment would  deign  to  encourage  our  eflPorts.'*  Immediately 
after,  in  commencing  their  notice  of  Chinese  literature,  they 
express  themselves  dius:  *'*'  To  talk  of  China  is,  as  it  were,  to 
return  to  our  own  literary  domain;  for,  the  same  reputation 
and  superiority  which  our  neighbours  have  acquired  in  Indian 
literature,  we  also  may  claim  in  a  literature  not  less  fruitful, 
and  of  still  more  certain  antiquity.  Without  recalling  here 
the  immense  labours  of  our  missionaries,  and  the  learned  re-' 
searches  of  the  French  Academicians,  Fourmont  and  de 
Guignes,  we  should  at  least  mention  the  memoirs  concerning 
the  history,  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  the  Chinese,  by  the 
missionaries  of  Pekin,  in  fifteen  volumes,  4to,  of  which  the 
three  last  have  appeared  since  1789.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  this  collection,  which  is  much  more  highly  apprecia- 
ted and  much  more  in  demand  among  foreign  nations,  than 
among  Frenchmen,  consider  it  as  worthy  of  being  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Asiatic  researches." 

Again,  after  claiming  for  France  a  decided  pre-eminence, - 
in  the  department  of  history  over  all  other  nations,  and  mak- 
ing an  enumeration  of  their  principal  historians,  accompanied 
by  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  defects  of  each^  thej  hold 
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Ac  following  dinrUerested  and  liberal  language.  "  Let  us  not 
ourselves  depreciate  the  merit  of  our  own  historians.  No  wri- 
ter can  combine  in  the  same  degree  every  species  of  excel- 
lence. We  must  recognize  indeed  great  beauties,  and  a  high 
degree  of  merit  in  the  two  Scotch  historians,  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertson, and  an  extensive  erudition,  with  too  much  philosophi- 
cal parade,  however,  in  their  countryman  Gibbon;  but,  have 
we  not  historians  whom  we  may  oppose  to  them,  by  adverting 
to  the  particulars  in  which  each  of  thena  has  excelled,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  clearness  of  narrative  and  propriety  of  method 
which  so  eminendy  characterize  the  ffood  French  writers?'* 

**  What  secures  the  victory  to  usy  is  the  suffrage  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations,  and  we  do  not  fear  or  hesiute  to  repeat  what  was . 
once  written  by  a  nian  of  letters,  who  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  out  of  France,  and  chiefly  in  Germany*  "Tht 
labours  of  the  Scotch  and  English  in  this  department  are,''  says 
he,  **  known  particularly  in  France,  but  those  of  the  French, 
throughout  aU  Europe." — We  must  observe,  moreover,  that 
no  people  has  ever  been  able  to  boast  of  a  great  number  of 
excellent  historians.  The  Greeks  had  their  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides  and  Zenophon;  the  Romans  their  Sallust,  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  The  ancients  inform  us  that  the  other  historians 
whose  works  are  lost,  were  far  inferior  to  these,"  &c. 

The  reader  might  well  ask,  by  what  rule  of  congruity,  such 
invidious  comparisons  as  the  foregoing,  were  introduced  into 
a  work,  which  purports  to  be  a  mere  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  moral  sciences,  since  the  year  1789;  or  why  the' Institute, 
in  deciding  with  such  egregious  modesty  and  impartiality,  in 
favour  of  dieir  own  pretensions,  do  not  deign  to  give  the  name 
of  the  **  man  of  letters"  whose  sagacious  observation  they 
adopt  as  their  own;  in  order  that  we  might  have  at  least  some 
stronger  ground  of  reliance,  on  his  authority  in  this  case,  than 
the  mere  circumstance,  of  his  having  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
**  out  of  France,  and  principally  in  Germany."  Nothing  in 
fact  can  be-— we  will  not  say  more  undignified— -but  more  ri- 
diculously puerile,  than  the  language  which  they  employ  on 
this  subject;  nothing  more  awkwardly  managed,  and  yet  more 
significantly  expressive  of  their  object  and  feelings.  Notwith- 
smding  the  peremptory  assertion  of  this  learned  body,  it  re- 
mains, we  thmk,  yet  to  be  proved,  that  all  enlightened  nations 
have  awarded  to  the  Frendi  the  palm  of  history;  or,  that  ^^  the 
Englishand  Scotch  historians  are  particularly  known  in  France," 
conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  anonymous  ^*  man  of  let- 
ters."— The  mistake  which  the  authors  of  the  report^ommit  in 
a  subsequent  page,  when  they  speak  of  Gibbon,  as  celebrated 
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among  the  Scottish  historians^  dots  not  veiy  strildugly  ifltouale 
that  familiar  acquaintance,  which  theyelaim  with  the  Enj^hh 
and  Scottish  authors  of  this  class,  and  of  which  we  oursdves  saw 
BO  evidence  while  we  were  in  France.— -It  is  a  fact  notorious 
to  those  who  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature, anK)ng  the  several  nations  of  the  continent,  that  the' 
Germans  of  all  others,  are  the  most  diligent  students,  and  the 
best  judges,  of  the  good  English  writers. 

This  work  professes  to  be  merely  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  history  and  ancient  literature  since  the  year  1 789.  Its  tenor, 
however,  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  tide*  It -is  equally, 
if  not  more  conversant,  about  the  French  productions  in  those 
departments  of  knowledge,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  epoch  just 
mentioned.  Whatever  French  industry  and  genius  applied  to 
history,  ancient  geography,  the  oriental  languages.  Sec,  has 
given  to  the  world  at  any  period,  is  ostentatiously  paraded,  and 
insidiously  contrasted  with  foreign  labours  of  the  same  pur- 
port;—of  which  a  very  loose  and  partial  mention  is  at  the  same 
time  made.  It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  class, 
in  order  to  render  their  survey  of  the  interval  to  which  their 
researches  is  ostensibly  confined,  complete  «id  intelligible,  to 
ascend  higher  than  1789,  and  to.  notice  incidentally  and  in 
the  most  general  manner,  the  previous  state  of  erudition 
throughout  the  world. — An  attentive  perusal  of  the  Report 
must,  however,  satisfy  the  reader,  that  diey  have  taken  ai 
most  unjustifiable  advantage  of  the  limited  privilege  thus  -ac- 
quired, by  publishing,  under  a  delusive  tide,  a  set  paneg3aic  on 
dieir  own  national  merits,  and  putting  forth  nearly  dieir  whole 
strength,  derived  from  the  efforts  of  their  satums  during  the 
preceding  centuries.  This  must  have  appeared  an  ingenious 
mode  of  supplying  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  and  the  food 
for  the  national  vanity,  which  the  records  of  their  literature 
during  the  revolution,  were  far  frpm  being  competent  to  aflbrd; 
while,  on  another  hand,  it  might  entrap  mankind  drawn  thus 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  former  excellence,  into  a  belief 
of  their  present  superiority.  Their  real  proceeding  wears  a 
still  more  disgusting  aspect,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
tensions which  they  advance  to  impartiality,  and  with  such 
declarations  as  the  foUoi^ing,  of  which  die  doctrine  is  no  less 
reproachjutty  yxatf  than  the  hypocrisy  is  detestable*  **  If  the 
class  of  history  and  of  literature  believes  their  own  glory  to  be 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  national  renown,  they  believe  it'ako  material  for  that  re- 
nown that  they  should  be  just  towards  foreign  nations,  and  it 
is  by  bearing,  at  all  times,  sincere  testimcmy  to  dieir  triumphs. 
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ifaAt  we  ftcquii^  the  right  of  reccmating  those  wkkb  mt  ob« 
titttted  at  home^'' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  particulaiiy/tfae  several 
duqiters  or  divisians  of  the  Report,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
aie  |;ivea.  We  riiall  atsJce  extracts  wherever  we  deem  the  sub* 
jact  matter  of  suiBcient  interest,  or  fitted  to  yield  instructton 
to  our  readers.  The  first  section  treats  of  philolo^^aad  ia 
mitten  by  M*  Visoonti,  who  enjoys  a  great  share  of  reputa- 
ti^i  in  Paria,  as  a  scholw  and  an  antic^uarian.  The  writer  re*, 
amctstbeaigMiption  of  the  term  philcdogy  to^  the  study  of  tho 
Gipeek  and  Lmn  writers,"  and  dwells  with  Bouch  emphaua 
miits  parattount  utility.  His  observations  on  the  importance 
oJ'lMs  «tndy,^re  eminently  just,  and  coincide  fully  with  our- 
^wa  cq>iBions.  They  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  large,  and  we  shall 
4o  this  the  more  readily,  on  account  of  the  erroneous  notions^ 
Irhich,  we  fear,  are  but  too  common  throughout  the  United 
Stales  ooi  this  8ubject.-^Classical  learning  is  but  rar^  among 
USy  and  much  under  rated,  even  in  those  institutions  upon  which 
we  rau^  almost  eKclusively  rely,  for  its  support  and  propaga- 
tiM*  The  Latin  is  for  the  most  part  but  superficiallv  and  im-^ 
poaiectly  taught,  and  as  for  the  Greek,  scarcely  any  thing  more 
thab  the  mere  rudiments  of  it  are  any  where  acquired. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  it  could  not  be  expected,  that^Ai* 
Mf^  woidd  he  duly  appreciated,  or  cultivated  to  any  extent, 
by^  the  American  public  in  getieral#  The  state  of  society  in 
Aia  coiin^  so  admirable  under  many  points  of  view,  renderst 
tUaifl^xissible.  We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  or  dis* 
couraged  at  a  general  ignorance  of,  and  an  almost  universal 
igiJfiffimtiQeaboatthe  ksirned  languages;— 4)ut  this  is  not  all.^ — 
The  publie  fediag  is  not  confined  to  mere  apathy.  It;  bor* 
dets  OB  positive  hostility.  Numbers  are  not  wanting,^- 
peraoaa  even  of  influence  in  the  community, — ^who  indus- 
trioiisly  proclaim,  not  simply  the  utter  insignificance,  but  the 
pemkiona  tendency  of  classical  learning;— and  who  would  pro* 
aeribe  it  as  idle  in  itself^  and  as  dangerous  to  republicanism. 
At  the  same  time  our  progress  in  this  pursuit,  is  far  from  bebg 
in  a  9atiural  ratio  with  our  advances  m  other  respects. — Phi- 
hJogy  b  in  fact  even  worse  than  stationary  among  us,  from 
what  cause,  wkether  from  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
notions  we  hove  just  mentioned,  or  from  the  absence  of  dl 
rgfrffnal  excitements,  we  will  not  now  pretend  to  determine. — 
As  we  intend  to  return  to  this  topic  more  earnestly  hereafter, 
we  AaSk  at  this  time,  be  satisfied  with  stating  the  fact,  and 
claiming  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  remarks 
of  the  Institute. 
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*^  The  experience  of  a  great  number  of  ages  has  uniformly 
demonstrated^  that  if  the  models  of  taste  and  perfection  in  let- 
terSf  models  which  we  owe  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Romans, 
who  as  it  were^  identified  themselves  with  the  former,-— were- 
to  disappear,  the  literature  of  modem  nations  would  decline, 
and  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  from  which  it  mights 
never  emerge.*' 

*^  Neither  the^knowledge  of  man,  nor  that  of'  the  rules  of 
grammar  or  of  logic,  nor  the  studies  of  nature,  could  com- 
pensate for  so  immense  a  loss.  The  art  of  writing  well  is  not 
strictly  a  science,  nor  is  it  a  mechanical  art;  the  mMt  certain 
rules  are  for  the  most  part  but  negative,  and  the  best  writers 
ntrt  unfrequently  violate,  them.  What  constitutes  the  great 
historian,  die  great  orator,  the  great  poet,  is  a  sort  of  mystery; 
no  idea  can  be  formed  on  this  point,  but  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  examples  of  excellent  works.  The  chefs^cPctuvre  of 
the  modem  language,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  produced  i^ 
men  deeply  imbued  with  the  writings  and  beauties  of  antiquity, 
could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  latter.  The  noble  uid  pure  ori- 
ginal invariably  suffers  deterioration  in  the  copy,  and  its  efiiil-* 
gent  light  loses  necessarily  a  part  of  its  lustre  in  the  imitailofiGr 
The  modem  chefs-iPcntvre  are  indeed  sometimes  more  reguUu*, 
and  more  scmpulously  exact  in  the  details  than  the  ancient,  but 
they  never  bear  the  same  stamp  of  excellence;  and  if  they  de- 
serve in  their  turn  to  be  cited  as  models,  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  the  original  manner,  with  which  die  writers  have 
succeeded  in  assimilating  them,  more  or  less,  to  the  great  mo- 
dels of  antiquity.'' 

^^  It  is  a  tmth  generally  admitted,  that  the  c»e  of  letters  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  fine  arts,  and  all  artists  worthy  of  the 
name,  concur  in  believing,  that  if  the  remains  of  Grecianaculp- 
ture  and  architecture  were  to  be  lost,  if  the  great  collections 
of  ancient  monuments  were  not  unremittingly  studied  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  arts,  if  the  casts  from  the  an- 
tique were  not  found  in  every  workshop,  the  immortal  chrfe^ 
d^ceux>re  of  the  Raphaeb,  the  Titiens,  the  Michael  Angelos, 
the  t^oussins  and  the  Palladios,  would  not  prevent  the  fine  arts 
from  falling  into  decay,  or  at  least  from  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  Flemish  schooh^-This  school  would  indeed  never 
hive  risen,  to  the  inferior  height  to  which  it  attained,  but  for 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  ancient  models,  upon  which  the 
Italian  masters  formed  themselves,  and  communicated  by  this 
means,  to  the  Flemish,  a  less  contracted  and  less  imperfect  idea 
of  the  arts  of  design." 
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^^  Philology,  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Larin  writers,  is  not  only  valuable  as  it  serves 
to  preserve  them  in  their  purity,  and  to  perpetuate  a  relish 
Cm*  them,  but  because  it  is,  moreover,  the  conier  stone  of 
litemture*  Above  aH,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  his- 
tory; for  it  is  to  philology,  diat  we  are  indebted  for  criti- 
cism, the  torch  without  which  history  would  lose  itself  in 
iaUe  or  romance;  which  sheds  light  over  all  the  moral  sci- 
ences; and  without  which  jurisprudence  would  quickly  dege- 
a^^te  into  chicane,  and  theology  into  ridiculous  and  absurd 
•operstition.'' 

^  It  is  not  nece*  sary  to  search  far  into  the  annals  of  the 
world,  to  find  a  striking  historical  example,  how  necessary  it 
is  for  a  nation,  always  to  connect  with  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences, that  of  the  true  and  ancient  models  of  uste,  and  conse-. 
quently  of  philology  and  criticism.  The  Arabians,  fiar  from 
impairing  the  inheritance  of  the  sciences,  which  they  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome,  had,  in  fact,  improved  it  by  fortunate 
discoveries;  but  being  strangers  to  philology  as  weU  as  to 
sound  criticism,  their  history  is  but  a  jumble  of  puerile  or  ri- 
diculous tales,  full  of  gross  anactonisms  which  would  be 
scarcely  pardonable  in  poets  or  novel  writers*  It  was  not 
long  before  they  displayed  in  their  study  of  the  sciences,  the 
same  propensity  to  idle  subtleties  and  to  frivolous  researches, 
which  occasioned  the  decline  of  that  study  among  them*  Their  - 
literature,  although  cultivated  by  an  immense  number  of 
minds  at  great  fertility  and  genius,  has  never  furnished  a  sin- 
gle model  for  oiviliBed  nations." 

M.  Visconti,  after  indulging  in  these  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  philology,  proceeds. to  bewail  the  narrow  sphere 
within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  total  neglect 
widi  which  it  is  threatened.  His  language  is  in  unison  with  that 
held  by  M.  Dacier  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Introductory 
discourse.  We  shall  translate  for  our  readers  the  precious  and 
importittit  confessions  made  by  the  secretary,  as  they  will  ena- 
ble diose  who  concur  with  Mr.  Viscomi  in  thinking  philology 
the  corner-stone  of  general  literature,  to  judge,  from  unques- 
tionable and  conclusive  testimony,  of  its  actual  condition  and 
future  prospects  in  France.  "Your majesty, ''says  Mr.  Dacier, 
**  will  perceive  that  France,  notwithstanding  the  political  trou- 
bles i^  which  she  has  been  agitated,  has  not,  until  now,  becfn 
behind-hand  in  any  of  the  branches  of  literature;  but  it  is  with 
great  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  remark  to  you^ 
that  several  of  them  are  menaced  with  a  speedy,  and  almost 
total  extinctioiip  Philology,  which  is  the  b^sis  of  all  good  lite- 
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nrture,  and  upon  which  the  cerdtude  ^  histoty  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  past  depend,  is  now  scarcely  undertaken  by  a  sin- 
gle  individual  (ne  trouTe  presque  plus  pecsonne  pour  la  €ulti- 
ver)«  The  Savans  whose  taleats  still  iertiU^ent  its  dqmaiiti 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the  remnant  of  a'gtnenudoA 
which  is  about  to  disappear,  see  springing  up  around  ^lea^ 
but  too  small  a  number  of  men  to  supply  their  place*'' 
•  Mr.  Visconti  makes  an  enumeration  of  the  hellenista  of 
Paris,  among  whom  there  are  some  of  unquestionaUe  merit, 
but  of  the  old  school,  and  whose  works  for  the  greater  part, 
have  been  merely  re-printed  since  the  year  1789.  The  rtfia* 
Cation  of  most  of  them  is  founded  upon  translations,  such  as 
that  of  Herodotus  by  Larcber,  of  ^schylus  by  Mr.  du  Thiel, 
of  Plutarch  by  the  Abbe  Ricard,  and  of  TTbucydides  by  Mr# 
Levesque.  llie  versions  of  Homer  by  Bitaube,  and  Lebran 
the  late  Arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  are  mentioned,  al- 
though they  by  no  means  deserve  this  distinction* 

Germany  can  boast  of  a  multitude  of  hellenistSfOfwhom  Mr* 
Visconti  cites  a  few  of  the  most  eminent,  remarking  at  tfaue 
same  time  with  great  justice,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  all  those,  who  cultivate  philology  with  success,  in  that 
country,  and  in  Holland*  Some  slight  notice  is  taken  of  the  la^ 
hours  of  the  Italians  in  this  department,  ^dio  are  represented 
as  almost  wholly  inattentive  to  Greek  studies* — ^Mr«  Visconti 
very  properly  extols  the  translations  of  Callinnachus  and  Ilie« 
ocrkus,  by  Pagnini^  and  that  of  T}rrtaius  by  Iwnbertu  He 
speaks  of  the  transUtion  of  Homer  by  Cesarotti  in  terms  of 
contempt,  to  which  all  unprejudiced  persons  acquainted  with 
the  woric  must  sttongly  object*  It  is  unqoestk»ahly  better 
than  any  French  version  of  the  same  poet,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledfi;e* 
The  list  of  Frendi  Latinists  given  by  Mr*  Visconti,  is  mea- 

S\t  enough,  and  comprises  no  name  of  any  celebrity  abroad* 
e  remarks  at  the  conclusion,  that  ^  the  smiall  number  of  men 
who  cultivate  Latin  philology  with  success  in  so  great  an  em- 
pire as  France,  proves  that  this  branch  of  literature  languishes 
there,  and  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  powerful  hand  to  be 
made  to  flourish."  He  adds  also,  that  the  class  to  which  he 
helongs,has  particularly  occupied  itself  with  Latin  insoriptions, 
^^  since  they  have  been  charged  by  the  government  with  the 
composition  of  the  series  for  the  medallic  history  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty  the  emperor!"  Among  the  Latinists  moitioned, 
there  is  a  Mr.  Serra,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  who  is  stated  to  have 
published  in  Paris,  a  Latin  history  of  the  two  campaigns  of 
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hb  imperiiil  tmijesty  in  the  yeara  1806  and  1807.  His  style  is 
pronounced  to  be,  pure  and  classical,  and  his  work  estiniMe.* 
Of  the  hellenists  of  England,  Porson  alone  is  mentioned* 
Among  her  Latinisis,  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Chailes  Coombe 
arc  said  to  be  die  only  persons  worthy  of  being  cited,  while 
Aese  are  declared  to  be,  in  their  capaci^,  yery  fiir  from  equals 
teg  the  merit  of  their  countryaaan  Porson  in  the  Greek«*-^At 
the  same  time,  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  translations 
from  the  ancients,  either  executed  or  rtprimedva  France 

*  The  best  of  the  xnamneraUe  Tenes  pvblbhed  througfaoiit  the  Freadi 
•SBpSre,  in  celebnetioii  <^  the  pregnancy  of  her  Imperial  MiQeahr  Maria 
Louisa,  18  to  be  found  in  a  Latin  poem  on  the  occasion^  from  a  Mr.  Lemairt^ 
a  professor  of  Latin  in  Paris.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  tolerahle  speci- 
men of  Latimty,  which  the  clasMc  literature  of  France  has  produced  under 
Ae  new  r^fim-  The  ftfllowin^  paasagea  may  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of 
its  merit  as  a  I^Uin  composition.  The  poet  thus  apostrophizes  the  Em- 
press. 

Salve,  6  tenrarum  tu  lumen  amabile;  salve, 
O  Geroianorum  dignissima  Filia  Regum, 
Qpx  Reges  paritura  venis;  tu  gaiuHa  nostrx 
Gentif,  et  alter  amor,  jungis  cum  Patre  Maritum. 
Sicut  ad  acstivos  pubescens  vinea  soles, 
Pampineis  sodat  geminas  amplexibus  ulmos, 
Dum  gentes  bilarem  inter  se  Pxana  canentes, 
Hospitibus  gaudent  chcweas  agitare  sub  umbra, 
Te  regnaturampatnis  signavit  ab  astris. 
Inter  avos  Rex  pace  potens;  Rex  fortior  armis 
Theresia,  augustoque  caput  sacravit  honore, 
H^m  nascentem  aferet  puro  Sapientia  lacte; 
Regia  te  Virtus,  Pietas  te  sancta,  benirno 
Crescentem  fev£re  sinu,  studioque  fideu 
Certantes,  habilem  sceptris  finx^re  gerendis. 

He  afterwards  csBs  up  the  god  of  the  Tiber  and  the  shades  of  the  old  Ro^ 
man.  heroes,  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  mmdeur  and  felicity  of  Napo- 
leon^ The  prosopopoeia  is  highly  poetical,  and  beautifully  expressed. 

Fatidicos  sensit  Tusco  sub  {pvgite  cantos, 
Sensit  et  obstupnit  priscus  regnator  aquarum 
Tibris;  arenoso  flavum  caput  extulit  amne; 
Caesarexque  iterikm  sperans  ditionis  honores, 
Venturum  ultorem  fluctu  assurgente  salutat  • 

Hijus  in  adventum  prcsago  agitata  tremore 
Sponte  sepulcra  patent:  nocte  emers6re  profunda^ 
£t  populi  quondam  regis  sanctiqoe  senates 
Unammes  hodi^  manes,  radiisque  decori^ 
Per  s^em  geminos  toUunt  capita  ardua  mootes; 
Concihum  trabeatum,  ingens!  stupu^re  tropbxis 
Et  iceptro  insignem,  solemni  incedere  pompS 
Napoleona  suae  lediviTa  ad  mania  Romxt 
MiratiqHoe  osuies  uni  soccumbere  fiimae, 
Ensem  fatifemmy  et  venerabilc  sidus  adorant 

Vol.  IIL  C 
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since  1789,  ho  notice  is  taken  of  those  published  in  England. 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  "  philology''  in  the  latter 
country,  not  a  word  is  uttered* 

It  is  difficult  for  persons  who  are  of  the  class  of  ^iXiAAnrff, 
and  who  have  given  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  state  of 
classical  learning  generally  in  England,  not  to  smile  at  the 
supercilious  mode,  in  which  her  merit  in  this  department,  is 
treated  by  the  Institute.  Hellenists  and  Latinists  she  has 
without  Dumber,  equal  to  any  of  whom  France  can  boast, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  our  learned  readers  on  this  head,  we 
need  not  recite,  besides  the  three  names  mentioned  in  the 
Report,  those  of  Parr,  Burney,  Whitaker,  Dalzel,  Gaisford, 
Bloomfield,  Gillies,  Mathias,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true  that  the  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  authors  given  by  the  British,  are  neither 
as  numerous  nor  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Dutch  or  Ger- 
mans, nor  have  they  done  as  much  as  the  latter,  in  purify* 
ing  the  text  of  those  authors.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  id 
not  easily  to  be  explained,  and  not  now  material  for  us  to 
discuss.  They  have  not,  moreover,  produced  as  many  good 
translations  of  the  prose-classics,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  their  profound  and  almost  universal  acquaintance 
with  the  originals.— -This  last  circumstance  is  correcdy  traced 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  the  very  fact  of  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  classical  knowledge  in  England.  It  is  jusdy  said  in 
their  twenty-second  number,"^  *^  that  almost  all  who  in  that 
<x>untry,  take  any  interest  in  classical  subjects,  are  capable  of 
studying  them  in  the  original  authors,  and  that  where  classical 
instruction  is  less  generally  diffused,  translations  are  ftore 
likely  to  be  common." 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  scarcity  of  English  trans- 
lations of  the  prose  classics,  there  are  very  many  of  considera- 
ble merit,  and  such  as  the  French  have  not  certainly  surpassed* 
^  We  allude  to  the  labours  of  Melmoth,  Hampton,  Murphy  and 
Gillies  in  this  line,  of  Beloe,  Smith,  Langhome,  Leland,  Sir 
William  Jones,  fee—With  the  exception  of  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil  by  DeliUe,  to  which  the  English  one  of  Sotheby  is  per- 
haps not  at  all  inferior,  we  know  of  no  French  version  of  sai 
ancient  poet,  which  deserves  much  applause.  We  need  not  say 
what  treasures  of  this  kind  the  British  possess,  in  the  transla- 
tibns  of  Homer,  by  Pope  and  Cowper,  of  Virgil  by  Pitt  and 
Dryden,  of  Lucan  by  Rowe,  of  Juvenal  by  GiffiDrd,  of  Hesiod 
by  Elton,  and  of  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin  poets  by  various 
hands,  who  have  most  successfully  caught  the  spirit^  and  trans- 
fused the  excellence  of  their  originak. 

•  Review  of  Stewart'ji  trtnsUtion  of  SaUuit 
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From  the  confessions  of  the  authors  of  this  report,  our  rea- 
ders must  be  convinced  that  classical  studies  are  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  France.  In  England  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  highest  vigor,  and  have  an  importance  attached  to 
them,  which  has  even  become  a  subject  of  complaint  and  re- 
prehension with  many  respecuble  writers,  who  imagine  that 
they  consult  the  interests  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
by  decrying  the  collegiate  discipline  of  their  country  in  this 
respect.  We  mention  this  circumstance  in  illustration  of  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  classical  learning  among  the  British, 
and  not  because  we  concur  with  Mr.  Edgewortn  and  his  ad- 
herents, to  the  full  extent  of  their  doctrine**  We  believe  from 
what  we  ourselves  had  occasion  to  note  in  England,  that  too 
great  a  share  ^  of  time,  of  labour  and  of  esteem"  is  bestowed 
in  her  public  schools,  upon  the  comparatively  ^^  unimportant  bu- 
siness of  prosody,"  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  it  is 
^  the  cardinal  point  in  English  education."!  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  e£fect  of  this  system  is  so  baneful  as  represented 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  particularly  when  we  advert  tp 
what  is  so  justly  observed  by  these  able  critics,  in  almost  the 
same  breath,-^^^  that  in  every  other  department,  besides  the 
elucidation  and  purification  of  the  text  ot  the  ancient  authors,— 
in  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  ethics,  in  politics,  in  history ,-« 
England  stands  the  very  first  in  the  list  of  nations  who  have 
accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge."^ 

Anterior  to  tlie  revolution,  ancient  literature  generally,  was 
stuped  \vL  France,  in  a  more  superficial  ¥ray,  and  had  fewer 
votaries,  than  among  her  neighbours.  If  this  were  not  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  in  the  learned  world  of  Europe,  we  could  cite 
in  support  of  the  fact,  the  authority  of  Thurot,  an  eminent 
hellenist  of  Paris,  educated  in  the  old  university  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  who  is  mentioned  with  honour  by  the  authors  of  the 
present  Report,  in  the  section  on  philology. — In  one  of  his  late 
writings  he  expresses  himself  thus — ^^  There  is  no  person  who 
does  not  see  that  with  respect  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  of  history  and  of  antiquities,  France  b  far  behind  her 
neighbours,  the  Germans;-~not  that  we  have  not  at  present 
eminent  men,  in  each  branch;  but  there  is  between  us  and  the 
Germans,  this  very  remarkable  difference,  that  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  are  here  the  exclusive  attribution  of  the 
third  clasa  of  the  Institute^  are,  in  Germany,  an  object  of  study, 
and  instruction  in  all  the  universities,  and  even  in  a  great 

^  Edgeworth't  Pr^fesaional  £ducitioii»  and  the  critkism  on  Uiat  work  i» 
the  Edinburi^b  Review, 
t  Edinburgh  Review— tccoxint  of  Tsyk>r»f  PUt^. 
t  Ibid. 
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number  of  schools  of  the  second  order.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  imagined  that  this  inferiority  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
terruption of  our  studies  during  the  course  of  a  sanguiaarjr 
revolution*  The  instruction  which  was  received  in  die  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  very  far, 
from  being  as  complete,  and  as  solid  as  it  was  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland*  With  us  die 
Greek  was  much  neglected;  that  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
authors,  which  is  fitted  toform  the  judgment  of  young  students^ 
and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  details  of  grammar,  was 
scarcely  known;  even  histo^  and  the  complete  knowledge  o£ 
antiquity,  were  not  objects  of  particular  instruction." 

If  we  substitute  the  English  for  the  Germans  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  extract,  the  statement  will  be  equally  true* 
What  is  in  France  die  exchtaive  attribute  of  the  third  class  of 
the  Institute,  belongs  to  multitudes  in  every  part  of  England^ 
and  is  reguUu'ly  and  successfully  taught,  not  only  in  the  uni* 
versities  and  great  academies  of  the  latter,  but  in  her  in£B- 
ripr  schools,  and  wherever  education  is  attempted  in  a  liberal 
shape. 

The  same  French  writer  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  haa 
another  passage  connected  with  this  subject,  wluch  we  shallalso 
venture  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  will  serve  to  awaken  them 
more  fuHy  to  the  truth  of  a  position,  which  indeed  appears  to 
us  almost  self-evident; — to  wit,  that  admitting  Eng^d  to  have 
done  less  for  die  promotion  of  classical  learning  o^ro^y^— ^ 
have  given  to  the  world  fewer  and  less  valuable  editions  and 
translations  of  die  ancients,  than  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
continent,-— 4his  circumstance  would  not  disprove  her  superi- 
ority in  scholarship,  or  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  her  present 
system  of  education,  while— with  her— classical  studies  ex- 
tend as  they  do,  almost  to  the  cottage,  and  while  all  die  ranks 
both  of  active  and  speculative  life  are  ably  filled; — ^while  she 
reaps  from  her  seminaries,  a  harvest  of  inteUect,  of  knowledge 
and  of  virtue,  superabundantly  adequate  not  solely  to  supply 
her  absolute  wants,— the  necessaries  as  it  were  of  the  body 
politic;  but  to  yield  the  highest  glory  to  which  a  great  oatioB 
can  aspire;-— 4he  richest  luxuries  which  she  can  covet.*— The 
following  extract  may  likewise  lead  to  the  just  reflection,  that 
the  country  in  which  knowledge  is  most  widely  difiused,  and 
most  easily  obtained,  where  the  true  models  of  taste  are  most 
S}'stematically  taught,  and  generally  studied,  truly  enjoys  the 
pre-eminence  in  literature,  although  she  may  not  be  as  rich.in 
driginal  works  of  first  rate  excellence,  or  be  able  to  boast  of  as 
many  writers  pf  transcendent  genius,  as  her  more  lucky  rivals* 
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^  It  naf , petfmps  be^snd,"  sajrs  M.  'niorot,  «^  thai  France 
it  oifinhely  more  opulent  in  origmal  prDductions  of  ^iperemi- 
BCBt  aerit,  than  Gennany,  and  then  asked,  what  we  would 
oain,  since  onr  native  Uterature  is  ah'ead^  superior  to  that  of 
Oie  rest  of  Europe,  by  giving  greater  ^ictivity  at  home  to  the 
oidture  of  the  ancient  la^i^ges  and  of  erudition.'' 

**  T«  this  objection,  we  nuiy  answer,  that  it  is  not  lor  those 
who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  happy  genius  or  extraordi-* 
nnry  talents,  that  a  general  system  of  public  instruction  is  prin- 
cqMdly  necessary,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  individuab  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  appli^  Hie  former,  either  by  the  impetus  of  their 
own  nature,  or  the  particular  interest  which  they  mspire,  will 
^ways  find  the  means  of  developing  the  rare  facukies  with 
which  they  are  Messed,  while  the  crowd  of  ordinary  minds 
will  languish  in  ignorance,  for  want  of  systematic  aid,  and 
means  cdT  instruction  both  numerous  and  extensive.  The  lite*- 
rary  chefi*iPmnn'e  which  constitute  the  g^ory  of  a  nation,  are 
not,  therefore,  in  themselves,  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
her  public  instruction,  or  her  knowledge.  And,  as  it  is  not  the 
dass  of  superior  artists,— those  who  are  Mit  to  give  the  high- 
est degree  of  finish  and  perfection  to  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry,'  that  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  state,  but  rather, 
the  body  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  a  sensible 
superiority  is  given  to  articles  of  common  consumption,  over 
those  of  the  same  sort  manufactured  by  rival  nations,  thus  like- 
wise, it  is  not  the  works  of  a  certain  number  of  geniuses  of  the 
first  order,  which  entitle  a  people  to  claim  pre-eminence  over 
their  neighbours  in  point  of  general  and  extensive  knowledge^ 
but,  chtefly  and  properly,  the  plurality  of  schoob  where  the 
deoaents  of  sound  Hterature,  and  of  the  sciences,  are  taught  by 
able  professors,  and  after  the  most  approved  methods.  Doubt- 
less it  must  be  superfluous  to  insist  furtfa^  on  these  obvioua 
truths.  Moreover,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  cannot,  I 
imagine,  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  by  any  long  process  of 
reasoning,  to  sensible  and  candid  men,  that  every  benefit  is  to 
be  expected,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, from  die  diffusion  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  a  great 
empire,  cpf  the  greatest  possible  quantum  of  light  and  learn- 
ing.'' 

At  die  conclusion  of  his  survey  of  the  progress  of  phiblogy, 
M*  Visconti  points  om  certain  means  of  reviving  and  sustain- 
ing ^  good  studies,"  (les  bonnes  etudes)  throughout  ^^  the  great 
empire."  Ataong  these  means  are  the  publication  of  new  and 
cheap  editions  of  the  ancients,  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ships liberally  endowed,  in  die  great  cities,  &c.  He  recom- 
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mends  likewise  the  encouragement  of  literary  travejb,  and  the 
association  of  learned  men  to  the  foreign  embassies  of  France* 
These  last  are  points  that  merit  the  attention  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, which  hitherto  seems  to  have  overlooked  altogether 
the  important  objects,  of  giving  eclat  to  the  country,  and  of 
making  their  legations  ^popular  abroad,  by  attaching  to  thena 
men  of  an  inquisitive  character  and  of  liberal  studies*— The 
remarks  of  M*  Visconti  may  furnish  some  useful  hints* — 

^^  Literary  travels  performed  by  young  philologists  >  wh« 
had  given  proofs  of  their  learning,  and  whose  object  it  should 
be,  to  visit  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  East,  ta 
examine  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  printed  and  manuscript, 
and  the  neglected  port  folios  of  a  great  number  of  men  of  let- 
ters, in  order  to  collect  the  literary  and  historical  anecdotes 
which  might  be  scattered  through  them,  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  reanimating  in  France  the  study  of  ancient  literature, 
and  of  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  traveb  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  monuments  and  inscriptions,  such  as 
those  of  the  English  savans.  Chandler  and  Stuart,  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  a  private  society,  would  be  productive  of 
great  benefits  to  historical  erudition,  as  well  as  to  philology 
and  criticism,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  interpreters  of  his- 
tory." 

"  A  state  will  never  want  for  able  men  in  any  department  of 
human  knowledge^  if  those  men  are  sure  of  being  employed  in 
useful  cmd  honourable  offices.^'^^ 

*^  Men  distinguished  for  their  erudition  and  their  historical 
acquirements,  might  be  called  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic  career. 
It  would  not  be  without  advantage  if  there  were  uniformly  at- 
tached to  each  legation  of  an  enlightened  and  powerful  peo- 
ple, some  individual  well  versed  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  capable  of  appreciating  the  literature,  of  the  country 
to  which  the  legation  might  be  destined.  This  would  be  an 
additional  means  of  conciliating  foreign  nations."— 

The  second  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  *^  antiquities," 
a  subject  which  can  be  but  of  little  interest  for  our  readers.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  remark  on  this  section,  that  it  is  much 
too  long  for  its  relative  importance,  and  filled  up  dmost  exclu- 
sively with  the  history  of  the  French  antiquarian  labours. 
The  next  treats  of  the  literature  and  languages  of  the  East, 
and  is  the  work  of  M*  Sihestrede  Sacy^  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  French  orientalists.  The  writer  has  made  the  most  of 
the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  this  important  study, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  acknowledge, — ^reluc- 
tantly enough  however,  and  with  as  many  grains  of  allowance 
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as  possible,— the  superior  value  of  the  labours  of  the  British 
in  several  branches; — ^in  biblical  literature,  comprising  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldaic,  Sec,  and  in  the  Persian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Indian  or  Hindu  languages  generally. 

M.  de  Sacy  claims,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  extract  which  we 
have  already  made  from  this  part  of  the  Report,  Chinese  lite- 
rature as  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  French  savans*  He  states 
also,  with  what  truth  we  are  not  competent  precisely  to  deter* 
mine,  that  France  can  boast  of  having  done  as  much  for  Ara- 
bian literature,  since  the  year  1789,  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
fmt  together.  It  has  been  admitted  without  hesitation  in  Eng- 
and  and  elsewhere,  that  the  most  important  elucidations  of 
Chinese  literature,  existing  at  the  period  at  which  M.  de  Sacy 
wrote,  were  due  to  France;  but  we  are  indmed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther even  in  this  way,  she  has  given  any  thbg  to  the  world, 
as  valuable  as  two  Eng^h  works  recently  published,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ta  Tsingleu  Lee,  or  Penal  Code  of  China,  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  and  Marshman's  Dissertation  on  the 
Chinese  language. — ^With  respect  to  the  character  and  insti- 
tutions, social  and  political,  of  the  Chinese,  their  customs,  &c« 
the  history  of  lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  by  Staunton,  and  the 
Travek  of  Homes  and  Barrow  have  yielded  a  new  and  abun- 
dant stock  of  information.  The  superficial  account  of  M.  de 
Guignesthe  younger,  published  in  1809,  under  the  title  of 
Voyages  i  Peking^  Mamlky  &c.  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
these. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  an  abstract  of  the  interesting  narrative  which 
M.  de  Sacy  gives,  of  his  own  labours  and  of  those  of  some 
of  his  countrymen  in  Arabian  literature.  We  must  be  con- 
tent with  referring  the  curious  to  the  Report  itself.— In  the 
course  of  his  statement  he  mentions  an  instance  of  literary 
imposition  of  too  singular  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  which  even  surpasses  in  hardihood,  the  celebrated  frauds 
of  Ireland  and  Chatterton.  ^^  The  Canon  Gregorio  of  Paler- 
mo," says  M.^  de  Sacy,  ^^  published  in  that  city  about  the 
year  1792,  in' the  Arabic  and  Latin,  a  compilation  of  what- 
ever was  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  writers  concerning  the 
history  of  Sicily,  with  an  explanation  of  the  inscriptions 
which  embellish  several  monuments  constructed  by  the  Arabs, 
during  their  residence  in  that  island.  Hie  success  which  at« 
tended  the  work  of  Gregorio,  having  augmented  the  desire  of 
tiie  learned  to  draw  from  the  Arabian  writers,  furdier  details 
concerning  the  history  of  Sicily,  from  the  time  the  island  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  until  it  was  conquered 
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by  the  Norman  kings,  an  individual  of  an  enterpriftiag  cha* 
racter,  but  not  possessed  in  a  sufficient  degree,  df  the  know- 
ledge  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  arduous  plan,  con* 
ceived  the  project  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  authentic  ma- . 
terials,  by  fabricating  a  very  copious  correspondence  between 
the  governors  of  SicQy,  and  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Aftica, 
on  whom  they  depended.»^The  scheme  succeeded  bey<md  all 
probability. — ^The  author  of  it,  the  Abbe  Vella,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabian  extended  no  further,  than  the  ability  to 
speak  the  Maltese  idiom,  published  at  first  in  Italian  (nily, 
with  the  aid  of  the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies,  six  vo- 
lumes in  quarto,  under  the  title  Co(Rce  Diplomatko  de  Sicilian 
and  afterwards  a  volume  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  LHiro  del 
Consiglio  d^Egitto.  He  did  not  however  mean  to  stop  there; 
but  was  printing  a  second  volume  at  the  expense  of  ^e  Sici- 
lian government,  when  suspicions  conceived  and  suggested  by 
some  of  the  learned,  reached  the  ears  of  the  king.  Mr.  Ha- 
ger  who  was  then  at  Naples,  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  affair,  and  his  report  havmg  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
government,  the  impostor  received  the  reward  which  he  me- 
ritcd.'' 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  section  of  history,  which  opens  a 
wider  field  for  remark  and  reprehension  ^an  any  of  the 
rest,  and  merits  a  much  more  ample  discussion  than  our 
limits  will  admit.— >It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  grossest  ego* 
tism,  and  of  the  most  servile  partiality,  claiming  for  the  histd* 
nans  of  France  a  monopoly  of  excellence,  and  censuring  indis« 
criminately,  in  such  of  them  as  have  written  since  the  revolu- 
tion, whatever  is  adverse  to  the  genius  or  supposed  preferences 
of  the  present  government.  The  authors  unmindful  of  the  os- 
tensible scope  of  the  Report,  which  promises  only  a  survey  <rf 
the  progress  of  history,  since  the  year  1789,  dedicate  sevend 
pages  to  a  chronological  enumeration  of  the  historians  of 
France  from  die  earliest  period,  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
panegyric  on  each,  in  order  to  show  that  France  retained  at 
all  times  "  the  palm  of  history.'* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  invidious  comparison  insti- 
tuted in  this  section,  between  their  own  and  the  EngUsh  his« 
torians.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  for  our  readers  to  have 
before  them,  the  list  of  those  whom  they  oppose  so  confidently 
to  the  Humes,  the  Robertsons,  the  Gibbons,  the  Clarendons, 
the  Middletons,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fergusons.  In  enumera- 
ting their  worthies,  the  Institute  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
defects  in  some  of  them,  which,  together  with  others  of  a  more 
serious  nature  not  suggested,  have  in  fact  degnuledtiieir  works 
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to  a  secoadarj  rank,  in  the  estimatioii  of  dl  impaitiiA  critics 
both  at  home  aod  abroad. 

**  It  was  ia  the  eighteenth  eentuiy,'*  says  the  Report, "  that 
history  was  most  assiduously  cuMvated  in  France,  and  that 
our  writers  distinguished  themselves  most  conspicuously  in 
this  department.  They  have,  in  generdi,  attracted  their  readers, 
hy  the  merit  of  style,  and  have  displayed  more  respect  for 
truth,  dian  the  majority  of  their  predecessors.  We  may  cite 
from  the  number,-^without  speaking  of  Montesquieu^  and 
Voltaire,  who  enjoy  so  much  celebrity  for  their  success  in 
other  departments  of  writing; — ^Pere  Daniel,  so  estimable  un« 
der  many  points  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  censures  which 
have  been  so  deservedly  pronounced  upon  him;— -VeDy  and 
his  continuators  who  have  excelled  Pere  Daniel,  principally 
because  they  were  not  Jesuits,  and  because  they  enjoyed  assis* 
tance  of  which  he  was  deprived;— -the  judicious  Abb6  Fleury 
whose  work  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II.  did  not  him- 
self disdain  to  abridge; — Rapin  de  Thoiras  who  madp  £u* 
rope  acqusunted  widi  the  history  of  England,  when  the  Eng-^ 
lish  had  no  historians  of  their  own; — Pere  du  Halde,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Chinese,  who  is  accused,  perhaps  without  reason, 
of  having  flattered  them; — ^RoDin,  a  good  writer,- but  rather 
too  diffuse,  and  who  is  sometimes  deficient  in  discriminatron; 
— *Dubos  and  Mably,  who  took  such  opposite  views  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  French  monarchy; — the  Abbe  de  la  Bl£terie, 
vHio  is  guilty  of  some  little  affectation  in  his  style,  and  le  Beau, 
who  is  rather  turgid;-^e  Guignes,  who,  in  his  history  of  the 
Huns,  the  fruit  of  immense  labour,  has  comprised  in  great  part, 
that  of  the  East  and  the  West;— Raynal,  who  has  spoiled  his 
woric  by  unseasonable  beauties,  by  rash  conceptions,  and  by 
an  almost  continual  affectation  of  philosophy; — Desormeaux, 
more  to  be  commended  for  his  **  Abridgment  of  the  History 
of  Spain,'*  than  for  his  hiatorv  of  the  Iiouse  of  Bourbon,  in 
which  all  the  princes  of  that  house  are  metamorphosed  into 
great  men;— Mallet  de  Geneve,  the  author  of  a  ^ood  history 
of  Denmark,  preceded  by  a  very  useful  introduction  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  North,  and  parti- 
cidaiiy  die  Francs^— Henault,  Pfeffel,  Den  Clement,  histori- 
es dironologists;— the  Abbi  de  Condillac,  whose  ^  Cours 
d'Histoire,"  is  so  rich  in  thought; — the  Abbe  Millot,  who  suc- 
ceeded so  happily  in  the  art  of  abridgmg;  and  others  besides^ 

•  We  know  not  vpon  what  grouod  it  U  that  MonteM^ieu  can  be  eUiMed. 
«man^  the  hiitoriaiia.  Aa  weUmigbt  tke  tame  tide  be  given  to  Ad«m  Smith 
or  to  WarburtOD.  ' 
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of  whom,  a  nation  less  opulent  in  thia  respect  than  we  are,  and 
therefore  less  fastidious,  would  justly  be  proud.'' 

Such  is  the  galaxy  of  hiatoriana  ^at,  according  to  the  In- 
stitute, illustrated  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
austamed  the  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  enjoyed, 
in  this  species  of  composition,  over  the  other  nations  of  £u« 
rope.  Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  capable  of  esdinadng,  the 
real  merits  of  Rapin  and  Raynal,  and  la  Bleterie  and  de 
Guignes  and  the  other  champions  of  the  French  school,  and 
who  have  had  the  patience  to  toil  through  their  verbose,  op- 
pressive volumes,  must  be  somewhat  unwilling  to  admit  the 
pretensions,  which  they  are  here  declared  to  authorize*  The 
English  literature  of  the  last  century  can  in  fact  produce  num- 
bers, superior  to  these,  in  almost  every  leading  excellence  of 
historical  composition;— a  multitude  of  works,  of  but  inferior 
repute,  and  consigned  to  comparative  neglect,  on  which  alone, 
England,  if  she  did  not  possess  the  unrivalled  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  Robertson,  and  the  others  whom' we  have  enumerated, 
might  found  a  claim,  at  least  to  equality  with  her  neighbour* 
-**'rhe  French  language  can  boast  of  no  truly  philosophical 
historian;  of  none  that  deserves  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
rank,  with  thegreat  masters  of  the  Scottish  school.  Raynal, 
who  has  given  so  lofty  an  epithet  to  his  history  of  the  two  In- 
dies, is  execrable  in  almost  every  respect;  insufferably  prolix  an4 
declamatory;  grossly  incorrect  and  licentious  in  his  narrative; 
unsound  in  his  political  morality;  and  full  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant hyperboles  of  sentiment  and  theory. 

The  travels  of  Anacharsis,  by  Barthelemi,  of  which  th^  au- 
thors of  the  Report  proceed  to  speak  in  some  detail,  although 
they  acknowled^  it  to  have  been  published  in  1788,  is  indeed 
a  work  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  department  of  history.*  It  is  sua  generisy  and 
^questionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  Although  not  without  serious,  defects,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  masteipiece  of  elegant  literature,  communi- 
cating the  most  valuable  instruction  in  a  more  delectable 
shape,  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancients.— -It  is  already  well  known  in  this  country,  but 
never  can  become  too  popular,  nor  be  too  earnesdy  recom- 

*  Tbe  celebrOed  "  Atbeniim  t»etten*'  for  the  first  time  given  to  tlie  public 
at  larjfe,  in  1798,  mi^t,-«rith  stiU  gfreater  propriety,  be  ranked  under  the  head 
of  hiBtory.  Upon  this  work  less  extensive  in  the  design,  but  perhaps  more 
ptrfecC  in  the  executicm,  than  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  Barthelemi  himself; 
in  the  Memoirs  which  he  has  writtenpf  his  own  life,  pronounces  a  most  ex* 
altcd,  and  weU-merlted  eulogium. 
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mended  to  the  atteotive  medtedon  of  the  ttudentt  not  only  of 
antiquity,  but  of  the  French  hmguage,  in  which  it  is  a  aplendid 
model  of  diction. 

Relegat  qol  semel  perctnrit 
Qui  nunquam  lej^t,  legKt 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  just  eulogium  passed  upon 
this  work  by  the  Institute.  ^  The  author  instructs  while  he 
amuses  the  idle  man,  and  affords  a  pleasant  relaxauon  to  the 
laborious;  he  instructs  even  the  erudite,  either  by  recalling  to 
them  what  had  escaped  their  memory,  or  by  showing  them 
certain  objects  under  new  aspects.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
when  he  makes  the  Greeks  speak,  he  often  gives  them  a  French 
air,  and  manners  very  nearly  French;  but  it  is  known  to  all 
the  learned,  that  his  narrauve  is  but  a  tissue  of  passages  from 
Greek  authors,  interwoven  with  great  skill,  and  translated  with 
elegance."* 

^  The  description  given  by  Bartbelemi,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  hit 
2d  book,  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the  Athenians,  would  strikingly 
apply  to  the  Parisians.— Whoever  has  been  in  Paris,  will  be  immediate^ 
reminded  of  several  of  the  scenes  which  that  capital  presents,  by  the  foU 
lowing  passages  from  the  chapter  of  Anacharsis,  just  mentioned* 

**  In  the  intervab  of  the  day,  particularly  in  tlie  morning  belbre  twelve 
o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  after  supper,  the  Athenians  walk  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ilissus  and  about  the  city,  and  enjoy  the  extreme  freshness  of 
Ihe  air,  and  the  delightful  views  which  present  themselves  on  all  sides;  but, 
in  general,  they  go  to  the  public  square  which  Is  move  fireauented  than  any 
ot^  part  of  the  city.  As  it  is  there  that  the  general  assembly  is  often  held, 
and  thiat  Uie  palace  of  the  senate  and  the  tribunal  of  the  first  Archon  are 
situated,  almost  all  the  inhabiUnts  are  attracted  thither,  either  by  their 
own  affidrs  or  those  of  the  republic.  Many  are  seen  there  also  merely  for 
past-time,  and  others  because  they  want  some  empbyment.  At  certain  hours 
when  it  is  freed  fit>m  the  incumbrances  of  the  market,  it  offers  an  open 
field  to  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd,  or  to  mix  in  it 
themselves. 

*'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  square,  are  shops  of  perfumers,  goldsmiths,  barbers. 
Ice.  open  to  aU,  where  they  arrue  loudly  upon  the  interests  of  the  state,  re. 
late  anecdotes  of  families,  and  talk  freely  of  the  vices  and  peculiarities  of 
individuals.  From  the  bosom  of  these  meetings,  which  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  separates  and  brinj^  together  ag^n  without  cessation,  a  thousand* 
ingenious  and  sometimes  biting  sarcasms  are  sent  forth,  against  those  who 
appear  upon  the  walk  with  a  negligent  exterior,  or  who  do  not  fear  to  dis- 
play there  a  revolting  arrog^cet  for  this  people,  fond  of  raillery  to  excess, 
employ  a  species  of  pleasantry  so  much  the  more  formidable,  as  its  malig- 
nity is  carefully  concealed.  Sometimes  a  select  company,  and  instructive 
conversation  are  found  in  the  porticoes  distributed  throuj^'*  the  city.  This 
species  of  rendezvous  has  multiplied  in  Athens.  Their  insatiable  love  of 
news,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  activity  of  their  minds,  and  the  indo- 
Icncc  of  their  lives,  induces  them  to  mix  much  with  one  another. 

*•  This  taste  so  animated  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  cockneys,*  (ba- 
damls)  gathers  new  strength  in  time  of  war.  Then  it  is  that  in  public,  and 

•  V.  ii.  ch.  20.  p.  303. 
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Tbehittor}^^  the  RoomUi  republie  by  Mr*  Lefm^M^ii 
mentioBed  with  rcapect  in  thia  section  of  the  Report.  We 
could  not  read  thiv  work  with  any  degree  of  patience,  nor  ca» 
we  speak  of  it  without  indifi;nation.— In  point  of  literary  exe- 
cution, it  is  below  mediocrity,  and  in  spirit  detestable.  With 
a  view  of  recommending  himself  to  his  government— probably 
at  its  instigation,-— he  has  attempted  to  falsify  the  records  of  the 
republican  era  o£  Rome,  and  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
iUttstrioQs  champions  of  Roman  freedom.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  the  real  drift  of  Mr.  Levesque,  by  the  account  ffiven 
of  bis  bbeurs  in  the  Report.  ^^He  has,"  says  the  £:istiuite^ 

in  private,  their^  conversations  constantly  turn  upon  the  subject  of  mititaiy 
expeditions;  that  they  never  meet  without  eagerly  demandins^  if  there  is  any 
thing  new;  that  the  crowds  of  newsmongers  are  seen  on  all  sides  tracing 
upon  the  earth  or  upon  the  wall  the  chart  or  mai^  of  the  country  where  the 
arn^  may  be  situated,  announcing  its  aoccesa  with  a  loud  voice,  but  care- 
fully concealing  the  reverse;  seeking  and  exag^rating  reports  which  preci* 
pitate  the  city  into  the  most  immoderate  joy,  or  plunge  it  into  the  most  ter- 
rible despair." 

We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  in  some  points, 
between  the  comparative  character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians, 
and  that  of  the  French  and  English.  The  following  extract  from  the  parallel 
between  the  former  drawn  by  Thucydides  in  his  first  book,  will  leave  the 
same  impression  on  the  reader.  The  Corinthian  deputies  are  made  t^  the 
historian  to  address  the  Lacedemonians  thus— 

«  The  Athenians  are  a  people  fond  of  innovations,  quick  not  only  to  con- 
trive, but  to  put  their  schemes  in  effectuid  execution:  Tour  method  is,  to 
fureserve  what  you  alreadyfhave,  to  know  nothing  further,  and  when  in  ac- 
tion to  leave  something  needful  ever  unfinished.  They  wdn  are  daring  be* 
yond  the^r  strength,  adventurous  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  imd  in 
extremities  fidl  of  hope.  Tour  methou  is,  in  action  to  drop  below  your  pow- 
er, never  resolutely  to  follow  the  dictates  of  your  judgment,  and  in  the  pres- 
sure of  a  calamity  to  despair  of  deliverance.  Ever  active  as  they  are,  they 
stand  against >otf  who  are  habitually  indolent;  ever  roaming  abroad,  against 
you  who  think  it  misery  to  lose  sight  of  your  homes.  Their  views  in  shifting 
place  is  to  enlarge  their  possessions.  Tou  imagine,  that  in  foreign  attempts, 
you  may  lose  your  present  domestic  enjoyments.  Theytvrhcn  once  they  have 

Sained  superiority  over  enemies,  push  forward  as  far  as  they  can  go;  and  if 
efeated,  are  dispirited  the  least  of  all  men.  Whenever  in  their  schemes 
they  meet  wi^h  disappointments,  tliey  reckon  they  have  lost  a  share  of  th^r 
property.  When  tliose  schemes  are  successful,  the  acquisition  seems  small 
m  comparison  with  what  tjiey  have  further  in  design;  if  they  are  bafiled 
ill  executing  a  project,  invigorated  by  reviving  hope,  tliey  catcli  at  fi-esh 
expedients  to  repair  the  damage.  They  are  the  only  people  who  instantane- 
o<*s]y  project  and  hope  and  acquire;  so  expeditious  are  thev  in  ekecuting 
whatever  they  determine.  Thus  through  toils  and  dangers  they  labour  for- 
wards M  long^  life  continues,  never  at  leisure  to  fully  enjoy  what  they  slW 
i-^ady  ha%;e,  through  a  constant' eagerness  to  acquire  more.  They  have  no 
other  notion  of  a  festival  tlian  of  a  day  whereon  some  needful  pomt  should 
be  accomplished;  and  inactive  rest  is  more  a  torment  to  them  than  laborious 
employment  In  short,  if  any  one  adjudging  their  characters  should  say,  they 
are  formed  by  nature  never  to  be  quiet  t/teTnseives,  nor  tuffcr  othert  to  be  to, 
he  df>&ci'ibes  them  justly  .^* 
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^^  dttiOMted  those  crhnes  wbkh  the  Roouuit,  JnmafaM- 
tical  lave  qf  liberty  ^  bad  eulted  into  viituea; — without  o&raig 
an  a]K>loQr  for  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  C«tar,  be  has  re* 
fuaed  to  applaud  the  excesses  of  the  faction  opposed  to  bim^-* 
imt  above  aH,  be  had  it  in  view  to  allay  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  Romans  inspire,  and  which  he  bdieves  to  be  dangerous, 
because  it  is  capable  of  engendering  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
every  age,  contempt  or  disgust  for  the  government  of  their 
own  country,  when  it  does  not  resemble  that  of  Rome.^--^ 

Thus  it  is,  that  after  the  arms  off  ranee  have  crushed  every 
vestigeof  modern  republicanism  in  £urope,and  are  now  direct- 
ed, with  infuriate  and  implacable  hostility,  against  the  only  free 
constitution  remaining  there,  her  writers  are  employed  in  pro- 
faning as  it  were  the  tomb,  and  polluting  the  memory  of  ancient 
republicanism;  in  stripping  the  illustrious  founders  and  proto- 
noartyrs  of  liberty,  of  the  venerable  honours  with  which  they 
had  been  invested,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  and 
clothing  them  in  the  hideous  garb  of  assassins  and  robbers,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  nothing  left,  either  in  the  example  of 
the  old,  or  in  the  institutions  of  the  modem  world,  to  inflame 
the  imagination  against  the  hellish  dominion  of  the  sword*— *• 
Thus  it  is  that  history,  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  the  prostitute  hands  of  the  French  literati,  is  used  not 
to  enlighten,  but  to  obscure  and  distort  the  past;  not  to  recon^ 
mend  and  canonize  virtue,  but. to  seal  the  triumph,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  apotheosis  of  vice. 

^  ^  The  only  English  work  on  the  subject  of  ancient  history, 
which  the  Institute  condescend  to  notice,  is  that  of  Mitford 
in  relation  to  Greece.  When  this  respectable  writer  considers 
the  spirit  which  diitated  the  following  observations,  be  will 
not  nnd  himself  much  flattered  by  the  compliment  they  are 
meant  to  convey.  ^*  The  author  of  the  history  of  Greece,*'  says 
the  Report,  ^  has  studied  his  subject  well;  he  has  preserved 
himself  from  that  enthusiasm  of  extravagant  liberty  which  has 
made  so  many  writers,  particularly  in  Ai^  own  country^  wan- 
derfrom  the  truth.  He  omits  nothing  that  is  calculated  to 
give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  morals,  the  politics,  the  manners,  and 
the  government  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  but  although  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  he  may  be  accused  of 
judging  on  all  points,  according  to  the  opinions  of  his  age  and 
of  his  country.  — 

^rhe  Report  indulges  in  a  particular  criticism  on  Mitford, 
die  propriety  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  contest.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— *'  He  appears  to  suppose  too  readily  that  the  Greeks 
hud  a  federative  constitution,  which,  according  to  him,.was 
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dissolved  at  the  period  of  the  batde  of  Mantinea;  whereas  the 
Greeks  did  not  conceive  die  idea  of  sach  a  constitution  until 
a  century  after  this  battle,  when  the  Achean  league  was  form* 
ed." — This  assertion  of  the  Institute  is  much  too  peremptory. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  the  Greeks  had  any  lAek 
of  a  civil  federative  union,  analogous  to  our  own,  anterior  to 
that  of  Achaia,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
previously  united,  in  something  like  a  permanent  political  con* 
federacy. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  were 
exposed  from  invasion,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  eastern  colonies,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment and  niaintenance  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  as* 
sumed,  even  before  the  Persian  war,  the  character  of  a  general 
congress,  or  representative  assembly  of  all  the  Grecian  states. 
It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  diet,  charged 
^  with  the  care  of  the  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  with  the  preservation  of  domestic  conccN*d.  It  took  cog* 
niaance  not  merely  of  religious  dbputes,  or  of  acts  of  impiety, 
but  of  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  deeds  of  lawless 
violence  between  the  numerous  cities,  which  acknowledged  it 
as  their  supreme  head,  and  the  depositary  of  their  most  impor- 
tant interests.— It  was,  indeed,  at  all  times  deficient  in  coercive 
strength,  but  continued,  from  the  authority  which  it  enjoyed, 
to  be  usefully  operative  as  a  political  magistracy,  until,  by  suf- 
fering itself  to  be  too  much  engaged  in  religious  disputes,  it 
degenerated  into  a  mere  synod,  and  no  longer  served  but  as 
an  instrument  of  ambition  or  revenge,  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
powerful  members  of  the  league. — ^The  functions  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  its  efficient  existence  for  a  long  period,  leave  ne 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Mitford  and  vrith  him  Gillies,  Barthelemi, 
and  most  of  the  writers  who  h^ve  treated  of  Grecian  history, 
are  right  in  supposing,  that  the  Greeks  understood  the  theory, 
and  partially  enjoyed  the  advantages,  of  a  federal  government, 
strictly  so  called,  previous  to  the  age  of  Aratus.— Such  a  re* 
public  as  our  own,  partiy  federal  and  partly  national,  so  hap- 
pily tempered,  to  nicely  compacted,  so  firmly  established,  was 
indeed,  never  imagined,  even  by  the  most  speculative  of  the 
philosophical  statesmen  of  antiquity;  and  required,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  before  it  could  have  been  either  conceived  or 
established  in  our  own  times,  so  glorious  an  archetype  and  so 
encouraging  an  experiment  as  the  British  constitution. 

After  giving  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  literati  on  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Report  proceed  to  survey  the  progress  of  modem 
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lusterv  since  1789. — Here  agwn  tfiey  are  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  productions  of  their  own  language.  MulIer^sHistorj 
m  Switzerland)  and  Schiller's  thirty  years  war,  are  the  only 
foreign  works  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader,  and 
these  Are  onty  named.  They  must  have  experienced  no 
•mall  difficulty,  in  making  up  such  a  catalogue  of  French  wri- 
ters m  history  since  the  revolution,  as  would  satisfy  in  any 
marnner  die  cravings  of  nationd  vanity.  To  eke  out  a  suitable 
number  of  pages  on  this  head,  they  have  foisted  in  a  long  eulo- 
8^um  on  the  history  of  Russia,  by  Levesque,  published  in 
1T81,  but  refrinted  at  Hamburgh  in  1800;  and  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  die  historical  writings  of  GaiUard  and  Anquetil  be- 
fore the  revolution,  za  introductory  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
tfobsequent  and  very  insignificant  labours.— In  the  notice  which 
they  take  of  Gaillard's  hbtory  of  Charlemagne,  they  reprove 
him  severely  for  the  unfavourabk  picture  which  he  has  drawn 
of  the  private  diaracter,  and  for  the  censure  which  he  has  pass- 
ed upon  the  usurpations,  of  this  ferocious  conqueror. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Bonaparte 
ia  fond  of  bemg  called  ^  the  modem  Charlemagne,"  and  has 
often  asserted  his  right  as  Emperor  of  France,  to  whatever 
was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  ^^  predecessor."— Hie  In- 
stitute, in  the  eagerness  of  their  zeal  to  flatter  the  pride  and 
support  the  pretensi<ms  of  their  sovereign,  do  not  fail  to 
Unprove  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  the  mention  of  Gal- 
lard's  work,  in  order  to  defend  the  barbarian  hero  and  his  pro- 
jects, against  all  vituperation.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see 
how  Aeir  serviUty  works,  and  to  trace  the  operations  of  the 
grov^ng  spirit  of  adulation,  in  such  phrases  as  the  ensuing. 

'  ^  The  nistory  of  Charlemagne  is  a  noble  theme;  it  affords 
an  opportuni^  of  comparing  the  great  num  of  a  barbarous  age, 
with  the  great  man  of  a  civilised  one. — Mr.  GaiUard  has  not 
tech  happy  in  all  pbrts  of  his  work;  it  would  aeem  that  an  er- 
iDoneous  idea  of  ancient  Fruice  has  occasioned  his  principal 
imlts;  be  mistakes  ancient  Gaul,  for  France  properiy  so  call- 
ed, and  seems  to  tiiink,  that  Charlemagne  ought  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  fonlier. — But  this  was  on  the  contrary,  but 
an  acqubition  of  the  Franks*  Franc^e  properiy  so  called, — ^the 
true  counkry  of  that  people— was  a  part  of  Belgium,  and  a  vast 

icititory  to  the  rig^  of  the  Rhine  as  Ceu*  as  IVfein. — As  Gail- 
UutVs  principal  object  in  all  his  works,  is  to  decry  war  and  coq- 
quests,  and  as  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  a  general  peace  in  Europe  by  his  writings,  he  repre- 
sents Chariemagne-as  the  ui^ust  aggressor  of  the  Saxons,  as 
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culpably  ambitious,  8ic«  and  endeavours  to  inspbe  us  widi 
more  interest  for  the  vanquished,  than  for  the  hero."* 

^  Mr.  Hegewisch,  who  pnUtshed  bis  history  of  Charlie 
magne  in  1791,  is  more  just  towards  dik  prioce.  Whib  Gaik 
lard,  a  Frenchman  by  btrth^  iadgues  his  readers  with  cpmi 
plaints  about  the  evils,  which  die  Saxons  suffered  ten  centUriea 
ago,  Mr.  Hegewisch,  a  nathe  Saxenj  acknowledges  th«t  his 
ancestors  stood  in  need  of  being  nAjUgettd.  ChxAtmrnmi^ 
adds  this  judicious  historian,  protected  the  agriculture  ofthe 
people  whom  he  subdued;  he  gave  them  laws  as  good  aa  the 
age  would  adtnif,  and  scattered  over  their  coisntrf  fruitfU 
seeds  of  pifospenQr,  Ail  the  nations  whom  lie  conquered 
ought,  even  now,  to  pronounce  his  name  with  gratitude.  It  n 
the  great  views  of  Mn  Hegewisch  dut  render  his  work  very 
superior  to  that  of  Mr.  GaiUard.'* 

Thus  is  poor  Gatllard  shorn  of  hb  beams,  and  postponed 
to  one  of  the  dullest  of  chroniders,  for  the  meanness  c£  hb 
spirit  in  not  admiring  war  and  conquests,  and  his  stupidity  in 
not  comprehending,  that  subjection  to  die  yoke  of  Charle* 
magne,  accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  oppressions  that  bar- 
barian conquest  could  carry  in  its  tndn,  were  amot^  the  abso« 
lute  wants  of  the  Saxons. 

Of  the  late  French  historians  enumerated  by  the  Institute, 
there  is  none  who  truly  merits  the  name,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  de  Segur  and  Mr.  de  Rulhiere.  The  Tableau  historiqne 
et  politique  de  P Europe^  by  Mr.  de  Segnr,  b  a  production  of 
considerable  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  reputadon  which  the 
author  has  established,  as  an  aUe  writer  sad  a  sagadous  states^ 
man. — In  the  well  known  work  entided  PoliHque  de  tous  bs 
Cabinets  de  P Europe^  of  whkh  he  was  the  editor,  he  has  made 
an  invaluable   accession  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Mr.  de  Rulhiere  obtained  early,  a  re« 
spectable  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  hy  his  «^  Historical 
elucidations  of  the  causes  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz."  He  died  in  1791,  and  left  behind  him,  two  bbtorical 
works,  one  published  in  1797^  styled  **  Anecdotes  concerning 
the  revolution  ?n  Russia,  of  1762;"-^^e  other  in  1807,  un- 
der the  tide  of  a  history  of  the  a«archy  and  dismember^ 
ment  of  Poland.  The  first  met  with  considerable  success,  and 
was  read  with  eagerness,  as  the  author  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  events  which  he  describes,  and  has  rqx>rted  thciq  Widi 
great  fidelity*  The  Institute  notice  oidy  the  last,  which  was 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  much  corrupted  bodi  in  the 
style  and  sentimenu,  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  fclL*^ 
Under  these  disadvantages  it  is  still  to  be  considered  as  an 
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Ale  compotBlioii,  naA  to  be  afpreciatcd  as  a  body  of  valua- 
ble materials,  concenuog  the  history  of  one  of  the  mont  iote- 
restiog  people  of  Europe,  aad  one  c^  the  most  memorable  ca- 
tdBtrophe3  known  in  the  political  annals  of  mankind.    « 

The  Institute  in  acknowledging  that  he  dis[days  more  talent 
in  this  than  in  the  preceding  work,  still  pronounce  it  to  be 
less  honourable  to  bis  meoobory,  on  account  of  the  spirit  in 
nvhich  it  is  written.— They  complain  bitterly  of  the  desire 
iirhich  he  evinced,  to  conciliate  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  un- 
happy Poles,  and  of  the  indignation  which  he  expresses  against 
Catherine,  for  her  participation  in  a  crime  second  only  in  atro- 
city as  we  think  to  the  more  recent  usurpations  of  the  French 
government.  M.  de  Rulhiere  is  accused  in  the  Report,  of  fall- 
ing into  a  contradiction,  when  he  represents  the  Poles  as  ob- 
jects of  generous  compassion  in  their  struggle  against  lawless 
.violence,  and  at  the  same  time  admits,  that  die  nature  of  their 
j^ovemment  entailed  upon  them  all  the  evils  of  anarchy;  as  if, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  vices  of  their  domestic  system, 
their  heroic  efforts  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  foreign  ambition 
and  rapacity,  were  not  to  be  admired,  and  their  overthrow  in 
that  sacred  warfare  to  be  for  ever  deplored.— It  is  also  alleged 
as  an  unpardonable  defect  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Rulhiere,  Uiat 
the  perusal  of  it  inspires  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  sentiment:-— 
that  of  hatred  towards  most  of  the  personages  whom  he  intro- 
duces upon  the  stage:  as  if,  again,  it  were  not  the  paramount 
duty  of  an  historian,  in  his  capacity  of  a  moral  teacher,  to 
hold  up  guilt  of  the  blackest  dye  and  of  the  most  destructive  , 
consequence,  to  the  sovereign  detestatioo  of  mankind;— €» 
if  it  were  not  a  trait  of  primary  excellence  in  any  historical 
work,  to  be  so  framed  as  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
those  feelings  alone^  which  nature  and  justice  demand.— The 
drift  of  the  Institute  in  their  covert  apology  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  is  sufficieutly  obvious.* 

M .  de  Toulongeon  and  Lacretelle  the  younger,— 4he  first 
an  exceedmgly  tedious,  and  the  latter  a  very  superficial  wri- 
ter—are the  only  annalists  of  the  French  revolution  mentioned 
in  the  Report.  Nothing  ia  said  of  the  valuable  and  interesting 
memoirs  of  De  Bouille  and  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  nor  of 
the  history  of  the  war  of  La  Vendee  published  in  1807,  by 

♦  We  shoold,  however,  6o  the  Institute  the  justice  to  remark,  that  they 
do  not  Btand  alone  in  their  doctrines  on  this  head.  We  confess,  with  a  blush, 
that  they  are  far  outstripped  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  by  an  English 
author,  sir  Robert  Wilson, — who  has  just  published  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Ckaraeter  and  Composition  of  the  Russian  Armies."  See  p.  14, 15,  of  his 
ficeface  for  doctnnet  which  anv  other  than  an  encomiast  of  Bonaparte,  or  a 
dedared  Machiavelian,  should  be  ashamed  to  avow. 

Vol.  III.  E 
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Alphonse  Beauchamp,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  best  of  the 
productions  of  the  Parisian  press,  in  relation  to  the  aflPairs 
of  the  Revoltttion«<— The  narrative  is  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic documents,  and  highly  commendable  in  every  respect* 

The  French  revolution  affords,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
historical  theme  that  ever  excercised  the  powers  of  man,  the 
most  fruitful  in  instructive  lessons,  and  magnificent  pictures, — 
the  most  interesting  fit>m  the  variety,  and  magnitude  of  the 
events.— Some  time,  however,  may  probably  elapse,  before 
it  will  be  treated,  in  a  manner,  suitable  to  its  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, and  unrivalled  importance.— This  awful  drama  is  not, 
in  all  likelihood,  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion; — the  sword  of 
civil  discord,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  the  Institute^ 
or  of  their  feUow-courtiers,  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  sheathed; — the 
task  of  promulg^g  the  truth  without  disguise  or  colouring, 
-—while  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one,  who  b 
himself  the  offspring,  and  in  some  sort  the  champion  of  faction, 
—4s  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted** 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  to  France,  that  we  can  ever  look, 
for  a  good  history  of  her  revolution.  Elsewhere  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  proper  materials,  and  to  imbibe  the  congenial 
spirit; — a  spirit  not  indeed  of  party,  of  national  prejudice,  of 
political  enthusiasm,  or  of  private  resentment,  but  still  by  no 
means  one  of  personal  indifference,  or  of  cold  neutrality.— 
Wherever  the  subject  is  undertaken,  to  be  successfully  ma- 
naged, it  will  require  the  ir»e««^»v«rH,---the  most  skilful  of  his- 
torians; a  writer  combining  all  tiie  ^at  qualities,  which  have 
shone  separately  in  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. — 
He  must  be  exempt  not  only  from  all  undue  bias,  but  firom 
fear  of  every  kind; — and  be  either  the  citizen  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, or  the  subject  of  a  monarch  like  Trajan.  ^^  History,"  says 
the  Report,  "  who  is  no  longer  herself^  when  she  ceases  to  be 
free^  was  silent  for  several  years  during  the  revolution."  She 
was  then  even  still  less  miserably  enslaved,  than  she  is  at  this 
moment  in  France,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  futurity.  We 
cannot  tiierefore  expect,  tiiat  she  should  be  otherwise  than  mute 
in  that  unhappy  country,  and  must  consider  the  voice  now 
ascribed  to  her  as  a  mere  counterfeit — Keeping  in  view  the 

*  The  French  historian  of  the  unfinished  convulsions  of  his  countiy,  may 
siiU  be  suitabljr  apostrophized  in  the  rerses  which  Horace  addresses  to 
Atinius  PoUio^  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  under- 
taken )^  the  latter. 

■  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus 
Periculosx  plenum  opus  alex.— — 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ifjpnes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
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sound  aphorism  of  the  Institute,  we  should  not  wonder,  if,  as 
is  really  the  case,  France  be  now  utterly  incapable  of  pro* 
ducing,  not  merely  a  good  history  of  her  revolution,  but  any 
truly  valuable  historical  work  whatever. 

The  Report  is  wholly  silent  with  respect  to  the  English 
works  in  modem  history  published  since  1789.  Yet  cer- 
tainly the  works  of  Roscoe,  to  which  however,  we  are  hx 
from  attaching  any  very  great  value,  deserve  as  honourable 
mention  as  those  of  GaiUard;  and  the  labours  of  Russel  are 
not  less  meritorious,  than  the  last  productions  of  AnquetiL 
The  life  of  Catherine  by  Caatera,  so  highly  extolled  by  the 
Institute,  is  far  inferior  to  that  ofTooke,  whose  history  of 
Russia  is  likewise  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  wordu  We  pre- 
fer Bryan  Edwards  to  Raynal, — and  Belsham  or  Bisset,  defec« 
tive  as  they  are,  to  Lacretelle  and  Toulongeon.  In  what  nuy  be 
termed  historical  biography,  English  literature  has  been,  since 
1789,  much  more  fruitful  than  that  of  France,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  volumes  of  distinguished  merit. 

In  this  department,  our  own  country  can  boast  of  having  en* 
riched  the  world,  with  a  work  superior  in  value,  to  any  other  of 
the  kind  extant:— we  mean  the  Life  of  Washington  by  M ar- 
8hall.^-Whatever  may  be  itd  defects  as  a  literary  composition, 
(and  these  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  foreign  critics,)  it  is 
inestimable,  as  a  most  ample  and  well-digested  collection  of 
perfectly  authentic  documents,  concerning  our  revolution,-— a 
revolution  among  the  most  interesting  in  itself,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  ii)  its  consequences,  that  has  ever  occurred.— 
Gifford^s  Life  of  Pitt,  which  has  received  a  flattering  welcome 
from  the  British  public,  is  not  without  intrinsic  price,  and 
some  attraction  in  point  of  style,  but  who  will  venture  to  assert 
its  pre-eminence  in  any  one  respect,  over  the  great  national 
memorial  of  which  we  are  speaking^  ^  My  relation  because 
quite  clear  of  fable,"  says  Thucydides  in  his  introduction  to 
his  history,  ^^  may  prove  less  delightful  to  the  ears— But  it 
will  afford  sufficient  scope  to  those  who  love  a  sincere  account 
of  past  transactions.  I  give  it  to  the  puUic  as  an  everlasting 
possession^  and  not  as  a  contentious  instrument  of  temporary 
apfdause."  Such  may  be  in  truth  and  without  ostentation,  the 
language  of  chief  justice  Marshall  on  the  subject  of  his  work.— 
We  cannot  say  as  much  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fox's  fragment  of 
English  history. 

Whatever  respect  we  may  entertwi  for  the  English  works 
we  have  mentioned,  and  for  many  others,  such  as  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Austria,by  Coxe,  and  of  the  Brazils,  by  Southey, 
— we  must  confess,  that  history  does  not  appear  to  us,  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  England,  by  the  presoat  generation,  with  as 
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much  success,  ts^  under  all  circumstances,  might  have  beetf 
expected.— The  freedom  of  the  press  in  that  country,  the  flou- 
riabinff  condition  of  the  moral  sciences  generally,  the  skill  of  her 
literati  in  the  arts  of  composition,  the  solidity  of  judgment 
jind  patience  of  research  which  mark  the  national  character, 
would  justify  the  world,  in  looking  to  her,  for  a  more  con- 
siderable number  of  able  works  in  that  department.  This  com« 
parative  deficiency  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed,  to  the  strong 
attraction  which  politics  have  had  of  late,  for  almost  all  minds 
of  a  speculative  cast,  and  to  the  deep  interest  which  the  me- 
lancholy state  of  the  world,  compels  every  Englishman  to 
.  take,  in  the  public  concerns,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
his  country.  Hence  ako,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of 
able  disquisitions  bsued  almost  daily  from  the  British  press, 
on  the  science  of  government,  on  all  the  branches  of  politics^ 
economy,  and  on  cotemporary  politics. 

TTie  last  sections  of  the  "  Report"  are  devoted  to  legis* 
lation  and  metaphysics.  Pastoret,  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  the  progress  of  legislation,  is  a  person  of  ability,  and  well 
known  as  a  most  zealous  republican,  in  the  revolutionary  an- 
nak  of  France.  He  is  however,  transformed  into  an  obse«- 
quious  courtier,  and  divides  his  labours  in  this  volume,  be- 
tween the  celebration  of  the  quondam  merits  of  France  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  pompous  eulogium  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Napoleon  code.— L'Hopital,  Cujas,  Lamoig- 
non,  D'Aguesseau  and  Montesquieu  are  introduced  in  solemn 
procession,  with  all  their  attributes,  but  we  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted, with  the  name  of  a  single  French  jurist,  or  writer  on 
legislation,  of  a  more  modern  date. — ^This  may  indeed,  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  what  is  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Napoleon  code,  t*"  that  if  the  progress  made  in  the  other  sciences 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  owing  to  the  many  distinguished 
men  whom  France  possesses,- in  the  science  of  legislation, 
almost  every  thing  is  due  to  the  active  foresight  and  firm  will 
of  the  government;" — although  it  is  indeed  at  the  same  time 
alleged  ^^  that  even  in  those  legislative  labours,  which,  from 
their  nature  and  character,  belong  to  the  govemn>ent,  some 
writers  have  usefully  seconded  the  meditations  of  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  empire." 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  system  of  Bonaparte,  which 
throws  the  cudevant  republican  almost  into  an  ecstacy,  and 
chiefly  occupies  his  thoughts,  the  only  works  cited  by  Pasto- 
ret, are  French  translations  of  Beccaria  and  Filangieri,  of 
Machiavel  and  Harrington,  of  Btackstone,  and  some  parte  <A 
Heineccius,  vf  the  politics  of  Aristotle,  and  Ae  Republic  of 
Cicero^  attd  an  origiiud  commentary  on  the  twelve  tables,  fenst 
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p^ubed  in  1787,  but  reprinted  with  additions  in  1803!  W^ 
jure  told,  however, that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France,  and  also 
in  Eng^d  and  in  Italy,  several  treatises  have  appeared  upon 
different  branches  of  legislation;— that  the  civil  and  political 
laws  of  the  Romans  have  been  the  particular  subject  ot  several 
works  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England,  but  principally 
itt  France;  and  that  the  principles  and  laws  relative  topr&' 
perty^  to  commerce^  to  taxation^  have  been  explored  and  dts« 
cuased  in  some  works  on  political  economy,  in  France  and  iii 
England,  but  eminently  in  France,  (en  France  surtout.^^-—* 
No  foreign  work,  in  any  of  these  departments  of  knowledge, 
is  specified,  nor  have  we  any  other  proofs,  of  the  greater,  and 
more  successful  attention,  given  to  them  of  late  in  France,  than 
the  ex  parte  dictum  of  the  Report,  and  the  list  of  translattona 
which  we  have  copied  above- 
It  is  indeed  true,  as  is  said  by  M.  Pastoret,  ^  that  of  all  the 
periods  of  French  history,"  (or,  we  may  add,  of  the  history  of 
the  world)  ^^  none  was  so  fruitful  in  writings  and  projects  on 
kpslation,  as  the  year  1789  and  the  following  one"  in  France. 
— >He  unfolds,  however,  the  true  character  and  tendency  of 
these  speculations,  when  he  subjoins,  that  the  whole  of  the  , 
edifice  of  .the  French  laws  in  all  its  parts,  relations '  and  de- 
tails, was  attacked  and  overthrown;— diat  ranks,  dignides, 
privileges,  taxes,  revenue,  the  rights  of  property,  the  security 
of  persons,  the  subordination  of  classes,— -the  most  venerable 
customs^— the  most  ancient  institutions, — the  most  redoubta- 
ble tribunals,— all  yielded  at  once,  to  a  flood  of  exterminating 
doctrines,  so  impetuous,  that  what  had  taken  the  deepest  root, 
teemed  to  be  most  easily  extirpated.- The  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  reformadon,  as  it  was  then  falsely  called,  or  rather,— to 
apeak  in  a  language  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  just, 
—the  mania  of  innovation  and  impiety,  seized  upon  the  unnap- 
py  people  of  France,  and  became,  more  or  less,  the  epidemical 
malady  of  the  civilized  world. — ^The  faction  of  unbelievers 
with  Voltaire,  ^^  the  arch  Theomachist,"  at  their  head,  and 
the  sect  of  Encyclopedists  with  the  Economists  as  their  auxili- 
arieSf  led  the  way  in  this  mad  debauchery  of  the  human  mind, 
and  contributed  indirectly  to  form  the  Jacobin  pandemonium 
ef  Paris,  together  with  the  host  of  demoniac  levellers  that 
mung  op  in  almost  every  country,  and  among  whom  our  own 
Tom  Paine  held  so  conspicuous  a  station.  Had  it  not  been  for 

*  M.  Pwtaret  waf  probably  ignorant  of  the  ezittence  of  such  woHu  at 
Malthua*  Essay  on  Poptilation,  Brougiiam'a  Colonial  P<^y,  Jeremy  Ben- 
thsm's  Principles  of  Legislatiooy  8cc.  &c.»  in  the  same  manner  that  M.  Vis- 
tonti  had  probably  never  heard  of  sach  j>bilologisti  as  Bryant,  Lowth,  Mark* 
kod^fce. 
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the  lUuminatiDg,  admonitory  eloquence  of  Mn  Burke,  and 
the  heroic  steadiness  of  Mr.  Pitt, — ^names  which  we  utter  with 
the  most  intense  emotions  of  gratitude  and  veneration,^— £n^ 
land  herself,  the  seat  of  liberty,  of  sound  mords,  of  true  poliu* 
cal  wisdom,  might  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  powers  of  anarchv 
and  infidelity  in  the  counterfeit  shape  of  ^*  regenerated  reason/' 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  might,  at  this  moment,  exhibit,  what 
France  presents  to  the  philosophic  eye; — but  one  wretched 
contrast,— <he  ferocious  arrogance  of  the  despot,  and  the 
miserable  abjection  of  the  slave. — The  vertigo  of  speculation 
and  change  was  felt  even  here;  and  if  we  too,  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  tutelary  genius  in  the  leader  of  our  public  councils^ 
the  United  States,  instead  of  continuing  to  enjoy,  that  pleni- 
tude of  freedom  and  happiness,  with  which  they  are  sUU  blesa- 
ed,  through  the  efficacy  of  their  political  institutions,  and  their 
domestic  virtue,  might  now  be  only  less  miserable,  vicious 
and  grovelling,  Uian  the  nations  of  the  European  continent. 

Among  the  multitude  of  French  writers  on  legislation  and 
political  economy,  who  undertook  to  enlighten  and  purify  the 
world,  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolution,  we  know  of 
none  that  has  materially  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  or  to 
explain  the  true  principles,  of  these  important  sciences.— -From, 
this  remark  we  do  not  except  the  manufacturers  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia, even  D'AIembert,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  Rousseau^ 
Mirabeau,  or  any  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  revolutionary 
schooL  Whoever  has  recourse  to  their  works,  in  the  hope  of 
adding  to  his  stock  of  solid  information,  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  will,  like  ourselves,  find  that  he  does  but 
waste  his  time  on  a  mass  of  empty,  though  pompous  declama- 
tion, of  crude  novelties,  and  visionary  projects.  Happily  for 
mankind,  they  have  lost  their  influence,  and  are  now  rarely  or 
ever  consulted,  but  with  the  view  of  gratifying  curiosity. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  with  M.  Pastoret,  that  many  of  the 
productions  of  the  day,  to  which  he  alludes,  exhibited  great 
ingenuity,  much  opulence  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of  style; 
but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
fitted  rather  to  mislead  and  demoralize,  than  to  instruct  or  re- 
form.— There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  National 
assemblies  contained  several  men  of  splendid  getiius  and  pro- 
found sagacity,  who,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
might  have  legislated  to  the  most  salutary  effect;  and  that  the 
labours  and  reports,  of  the  committees  of  those  assemblies,  in 
relation  to  various  branches  of  public  economy,  are  not  with- 
out an  ample  share  of  merit. 

The  present  government  of  France  has  availed  itself  largely, 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  code,  and  in  its  regulations  concern- 
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ingmatten  of  domestic  police,  of  the  researches  6f  the  constitu- 
ent assembly,  and  of  the  writings  of  a  similar  tenor,  published 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution.— -Our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  number  and  Tariety  of  the  latter,  from  the  language  of 
the  Report.  ^  A  volume  would  scarcely  sufficcy'^says  M.  Pas- 
toret,  ^  to  record  the  titles  alone,  of  the  works  on  legislation, 
more  or  less  useful  and  extensive,  which  successively  inunda- 
ted the  press  for  some  years.  The  imperial  library  now  pos- 
sesses no  less  than  sixty  thousand^  and  has  not  yet  collected 
the  whole.— If  we  add  to  these,  aJl  the  occasional  and  ephe- 
meral works,  which  were  published  daily,  the  number  becomes 
infinite.** 

On  the  destruction  of  the  old  government  of  France,  almost 
every  individual,  however  humble  his  station  or  illiterate  his 
habits,  aspired  and  fancied  himself  equal,  to  the  management  of 

Eublic  affairs.  This  fatal  illusion  which  filled  the  first  assem- 
IJes  with  men  of  the  most  unsuitable  character,  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  revolution,  justly  regards,  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities,  which  befel  the 
nation.  We  ourselves  are  now  suffering  under  the  same  evil, 
imd  should  take  warning  from  the  melancholy  example  of 
France.   We  should  learn  in  time,  that  something  more  than 
mere  native  acuteness,  or  common  sense,  is  necessary  to  the 
Unctions  of  a  lawgiver.    To  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive, useful  view  of  ^*  the  various,  complicated,  external  and 
internal  interests,  which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  multifa- 
rious thing  called  a  State,"  his  understanding  should  be  libe- 
rally endowed,  and  trained  in  a  very  particular  way. — ^The 
intrusion  ioto^our  national  councils,  of  persons  with  contracted 
and  uneducated  minds,  whose  inaptitude  for  the  station  which 
diey  so  preposterously  usurp,  can  only  be  surpassed  by  their 
presumption,  is  a  public  mischief,  much  more  serious  than  we 
generally  imagine,  although  we  are,  by  no  means,  without  ex- 
perience of  its  eflfects.— Unless  it  be  speedily  corrected,  either 
by  teaching  the  mech^cal  labourers  of  society,  their  inade- 
quacy to  the  oflBces  of  legislation,  or  by  a  strenuous  resistance 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  are  sensible  of  this  truth,  to  their  ab- 
surd pretensions,  it  may,  and  indeed  must  lead,  to  the  miscar- 
riage, as  it  were,  of  the  constitution,  and  the  decline  of  all  the 
public  interests. 

In  allusion  to  the  vulgar  composition  of  the  Tiers  etats, 
and  the  Constituent  assembly,  Mr.  Pastoret  dwells  with  much 
emphasis,  on  the  difficulties  of  legislation  as  a  science.  He 
correctly  represents  it,  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  from  the  infinitude  of  its 
relations,  and  the    uncettain  character  of  its  objects,— of 
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which  the  human  heart,  so  unsettled  and  so  myeterious,  is  die 
most  immediate,  and  untversaL— -Antiquky,  he  adds,  pro- 
duced but  few  legislators  amidst  a  number  of  philosophers,  of 
poets,  of  artists,  and  of  illustrious  personages  m  all  depart- 
ments. The  remarks  which  immediately  follow  this,  deserve 
also  to  be  queued,  and  to  be  seriously  considered  by  no  very 
insignificant  portion  of  our  national  representatives. 

^^  But,"  continues  Mr.  Pastoret,  ^^  there  are  many  things 
which  men  believe  tbey  understand  well,  because  they  see  them 
incessantly  in  operation  before  their  eyes.— For  several  years, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  doubted  in  France,  but  that  the  science 
of  legislation,  was  to  be  easily  mastered  by  all  minds.  The 
most  enlightened  members  of  our  public  assemblies,  were 
often  overcome,  in  their  tumultuous  debates,  by  active  and  ve- 
hement mediocrity.-— ^It  was  in  vain  that  they  appealed  to  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  the  principles  of  justice;  th^  more 
the  public  agitation  increased,  the  less  were  diey  attended  to,—- 
the  less  couid  they  be  heard.*  Of  all  sciences,  legislation  is 
that  which  has  most  to  apprehend  from  political  storms  and  di- 
visions. Under  the  direction  of  violent  passions  it  is  rendered 

*  How  well  does  not  this  testimony,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  himself 
a  conspicuous  member  of  these  assemblies,  accord  with  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced iir  reference  to  them,  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Frencii 
Revolution.  The  following  passa^  from  that  work,  furnishes  matter  for  very 
serious  thoa(|^tto  every  American,  and  indeed  to  the  citizen  of  every  country, 
where  the  principle  of  representation  prevails.—"  Whatever  the  dlsting^iish- 
ed  few  of  a  deliberative  assembly  may  be,  it  is  the  substance  and  mass  of 
the  body  which  constitutes  its  character,  and  must  finally  determine  its  direc- 
%ion.  In  all  bodies,  those  who  will  leac^^niust  also,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
follow.  They  must  conform  their  propositions  to  the  taste,  talent,  and  disposi- 
tion of  those  whom  th^  wish  to  conauct:  therefore,  if  an  assembly  is  vicious- 
ly or  feebly  composed  in  a  very  great  part  of  it,  nothing  but  such  a  supreme 
degree  of  virtue  as  very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  can- 
not enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent  the  men  of  talents  disseminated 
through  it  from  becoming  only  the  expert  instruments  of  absurd  projects! 
If,  what  is  the  more  likely  event,  instead  of  that  unusual  degree  of  virtue, 
they  should  be  actuated  b)'  sinister  ambition,  and  a  lust  of  meretricious  glo- 
ry, tlien  the  feeble  part  of^the  assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they  conform,  be- 
comes in  its  turn  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  their  designs.  In  this  political 
trafBck  the  leaders  will  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of  their  follow- 
ers, and  the  followers  to  become  subservient  to  the  worst  designs  of  their 
leaders  .*• 

**To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  in  the  propositions  made  by  the  leaders 
in  any  public  assembly,  thev  ought  to  respect,  in  some  degree  peiiiaps  to 
fear,  "those  whom  they  conduct.  To  be  led  any  otherwise  than  blindly,  the 
followers  must  be  qualified,  if  not  for  actors,  at  least  forjudges;  they  must 
also  be  judges  of  natursd  weight  and  authority.  Nothing  can  secure  a  steady 
and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblies,  but  that  the  great  body  of  them 
should  be  respectably  composed,  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  permanent 
property,,  of  education,  and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberahze  the  un* 
derstanoing.'' 
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subservient  to  the  violation  of  its  own  fundamental  maxims^ 
and  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  inteaipcrate  and  impolitic 
acts  of  injustice;  it  Is  made  the  agent  of  extraordinary  and  vio« 
lent  measures,  which  rarely  fail  to  sap  and  destroy,  the  very 
authority  they  are  intended  to  uphold.** 

Mr.  Pastoret  is  prodigal  of  applause  in  fiivour  of  all  parts  of 
the  Napoleon  Corpus  jurta*  His  sycophancy  in  this  respect  is 
the  more  unpardonable,  as  no  person  is  better  qualified  than 
himself,  to  decide  correctly  on  its  merits.  The  utter  insuffi* 
ciency  of  the  "  civil  code,"  from  the  haste  and  ne^^ligence  with 
which  it  was  framed,  is  felt  and  privately  acknowledged,  by 
•very  lawyer  of  France*  Our  readers  may  themselves  judge 
of  ^^  the  criminal  and  commercial  codes,''  of  which  we  ap* 
pended  translations  to  our  two  last  numbers.  They  legislate 
for  a  vast  empire,  as  the  most  rigid  disciplinarian  would  do  for 
a  college  of  froward  boys,  or  as  the  founder  of  the  severest  of 
Ae  religious  orders,  with  respect  to  his  followers.-— >Their  pro* 
visions  extend,  to  the  most  inconsiderable  actions  and  details, 
of  common  and  commercial  life,  and  leave  nothing  to  discre* 
tion  or  free  will.  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  of  this  new  sy8« 
tern  of  jurisprudence,  is^  evidendy,  to  rivet  and  complete,  by 
the  more  minute  and  comprehensive  operations  of  municipal 
law,  that  political  servitude  which  has  been  established,  and 
is  chiefly  supported,  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword. 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  manner,  in  ^hich 
Pastoret  speaks,  of  the  law-giving  seal  of  his  imperial  master. 
^^  In  the  mean  while,''  says  this  fervid  convert  to  despotism^, 
after  mentioning  the  political  troubles  tmder  the  Directory, 
**  an  illustrious  general  returned  triumphant  from  the  fields  of 
Italy,  and  with  his  mind  solely  occupied  with  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  empire  of  the  laws,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
just  exerted  all  the  potency  of  arms,  the  desire  of  reforming 
them  was  the  first  sentiment  which  he  uttered,— the  only  one 
which  he  felt, — while  he  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula* 
tions  on  his  victories,  which  even  then  seemed  too  great  to  be 
surpassed.  The  Emperor  then  demanded  from  others,  a  be- 
nefit which  he  was  soon  to  impart  himself.  Returning  a  second 
time  after  new  dangers  and  new  triumphs,  to  frame  a  civil 
oode  was  always  his  first  and  most  active  thought."*  With 

•  Pastoret  was,  in  1790,  minister  of  the  Interior  to  Louis  the  XVI.;  afters 
wards  president  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  Paris,  and  a  most  violent  de- 
•lumer  against  kine-tyrants  (les  rois-tyrans).— When  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred,  his  speeches  breathed  the  most  impassioned  republican- 
ism. The  following  phrase  from  one  of  them  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  ••  Wo 
are  all  children  of  tiie  constitution,  and  we  ought  to  consign  to  ezecraU<m 
the  man  who  can  regret  ama«ffr  and  tyrantyJ*  Tsmfiora  mvtantvr. 
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^8  strain  of  impudent  and  nauseous  falsehood,  nothing  < 
be  more  perfectly  in  unison,  than  the  assertion  which  he  makes 
soon  after;  ^^  that  dl  the  tutelary  institutions  of  which  the  Eng* 
lish  nation  boasts,  were  received  froqri  France,"  trial  by  jury, 
publicity  of  criminal  process,  &c. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pastoret,  in  order  to  toy  a 
few  words,  on  the  last  section  of  the  Report,  which  treats  of 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  The  author,  Mr.  Dege- 
rando,  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  metaphy- 
sical writings,  and  deserves  great  credit,  for  the  knowledge  and 
candour,  which  he  displays  in  (he  present  dbsertation.— He 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  foreign  literature,  and  does 
justice  to  the  merits  of  England  in  the  several  branches  of 
speculative  philosophy,  with  a  boldness  and  liberality,  the 
more  praise-worthy,  and  remarkable,  as  they  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  example  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  intentions 
of  his  government: — He  sets  up  no  very  exorbitant  claims 
for  France,  and  abstains,  moreover,  from  offering  any  very 
fulsome  compliments  to  the  Emperor;  a  course  of  proceeding 
by  no  means  fitted  to  advance  his  fortunes. — Mr.  Degeraodo, 
has,  in  addition,  a  better  style  than  his  colleagues,  although 
the  same  oUection  to  which  he  is  liable  in  his  ^^  Histoire  Cons- 
paree  des  Systemes  de  Philosophie,"  and  his  ^'  Generatioa 
des  Connoissances  Humanes,"  may  be  made  here; — ^that  he 
is  too  diffuse  and  declamatory  for  a  writer  on  metaphysics. 

He  gives  an  interesting  and  full  account,  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Germans,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  profoundly  versed; 
•—of  the  immense  sphere  of  their  philosophical  writings,  aad 
of  the  nature,  rise  and  progress  of  the  system  of  Kant,  to 
whom  he  allows  much  more  merit  under  every  point  of  view, 
than  any  other  eminent  metaphjrsician  out  of  Germany,  is 
willing  to  accord.  He  is  moderate  in  hb  encomiums  on  the 
modem  French  school  of  metaphysics,  and  cites  but  a  few 
names  from  the  number  of  its  professors;-— those  of  Con- 
dorcet,  Rousseau,  Mounier  and  Condillac.  Moral  philo- 
sophy,  he  acknowledges,  has  not  been  in  France,  for  a  series 
of  years,  as  fruitful  as  was  expected, — and  can  boast  of  but  a 
limited  number  of  teachers*  Of  this  class,  Necker,  Marmontel 
and  St.  Lambert  are  alone  mentioned.  The  last,  St.  Lambert, 
might  have  been  omitted  without  injustice,  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  him  solely,  from  the  character  which  Deg6rando 
himself  ascribes  to  his  work,  **  The  Universal  Catechism." — 
It  inculcates  a  doctrine  plausible  enough,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  perhaps,  useful,  but  which,  generally,  should  be 
proscribed  as  mischievous  and  abject.  Interest  is  never  to  be 
recommended  as  the  leading  inducement  to  duty^  nor  is  the 
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love  or  the  practice  of  morality,  to  be  considered ,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  prudential  calculation.— The  cause  of  virtue  can  ne- 
ver be  efficaciously  or  worthily  sustained^  but  upon  the  princi- 
ple, that  it  is  to  be  loved  and  espoused  on  its  o«vn  account*-— 
TiMiA^f  itiwl  m^ff  was  the  elevated  doctrine  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  should  be  emi- 
nently that  of  their  christian  successors.— There  can  be  no 
solid  system  of  ethics,  which  is  not  built  on  this  foundation. 

M.  Degerando  strenuously  recommends  the  esublishment  of 
chairs  of  philosophy  throughout  France,  particularly  in  the  pub* 
lie  institutions,  and  ventures  to  point  them  out  as  necessary,  for 
the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  studies*  Bonaparte 
is  adroitly  reminded,  that  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
that  the  schools  of  philosophy,  shut  during  the  disorders  of  the 
Triumvirate,  were  re-opened  with  additional  pomp.  We  know 
not  whether  this  appeal  to  the  vain-glory  of  the  '*  modern  Char- 
lemagne'' was  successful,  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  neither 
the  measure  recommended,  nor  the  efforts  of  any  small  num- 
ber of  meritorious  individuals  like  M.  Degerando,  will  be  of 
tvail  to  effect  the  ostensible  purpose,  while  the  government 
of  France  retains  its  present  constitution. — Moral  philosophy 
is  but  too  certainly  and  fatally  obnoxious,  to  the  withering  in- 
fluence which  a  military  tyrannjf  exerts,  over  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  Uiat  have  not,  like  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences,  for  their  object,  something  as  it  were  ma- 
terialy  and  instrumental  to  the  designs  of  ambition.  In  France, 
literature  of  ever}'  description  is  obviously  and  rapidly  on  the 
Aecline; — genius,  unless  militar}^  and  in  the  fine  arts,  nearly 
extinct; — ^the  sublime  speculations  of  the  higher  philosophy 
are  almost  unknown;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  che- 
rished, or  their  lessons  practised,  by  the  unfortunate  victim,  or 
the  corrupt  disciple,  of  the  most  demoralizing,inquisitorial,and 
oppressive  of  all  the  despotisms,  which  have  ever  afflicted  and 
debased  humanity.  If  we  are  intitled  to  apply  to  France  in  the 
aggregate,  the  lines  of  Cowper,-^ 

Tit  universal  soldiership  has  atabb'd 
The  heaK  of  merit  in  the  meaner  clatSy 

we  may,  widi  equal  truth,  say  of  any  one  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, or  of  the  denomination  of  yt>uthful  literati,  in  that  coun- 
try, in  the  language  of  the  same  poet, 

Hit  hard  condition,  with  severe  constraint 

Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 

Of  visdoBi,  proves  a  school,  in  which  he  learns 

Sly  circamvention,  unrelenting  hate. 

Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 
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We  lament  that  we  cannot  afford  space,  for  the  ohservatic 
of  Mr.  Dcgerando,  on  tfie  German  philosophy,  as  well  as  foe 
his  interesting  survey,  of  the  writings  and  genius  of  Lavator 
and  Pestalozzi.   We  should  now  think  of  bringing  this  ar- 
ticle to  a  close,  and  have  perhaps  already  said  enough,  U> 
give  our  readers  a  full  insight,  into  the  merits  and  objects  o£ 
the  Report  under  consideration.  We  shall  finish,  then,  witk 
a  translation  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Degerando's  section,  which 
relates  to  the  state  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Great  Britain^ 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  length,  we  cannot  consent  to 
withhold  from  the  public^  so  great  is  the  satisfaction  it  has  af- 
forded us,  and  so  honourable  is  the  testimony  it  bears^  to  the 
intellectual  land  moral  elevation,  of  the  country  of  our  ances- 
tors. In  dwelling  on  the  several  statements  of  Mr.  Degerando, 
partial  as  he  is  to  the  philosophical  labours  of  his  own  country- 
men and  of  his  continental  neighbours,  it  is  difficult  for  a  true 
American,  not  to  feel  the  striking  contrast,  and  to  form  a  flat- 
tering comparison  between  the  mysterious  refinements  and 
epicurean  tenets  of  the  German,  or  the  lofty  pretensions,  the 
vague  harangues,    the  deadening  scepticism  of  the  Freoch 
school,  and  the  pure  morality,  the  dignified  simplicity,  th«  lii* 
minous  reasonings,  the  sound,  sober  sense  of  the  moralists  and 
metaphysicians  of  Scotland. 

"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Degirando,  **  philosophy  has,  ia 
general,  preserved  a  distinctive  character,  derived  as  mucli 
from  the  authority  still  possessed  by  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Locke  and  Shaftesbury,  as  from  the  genius  of  the  nation.  The 

£ -eater  part  of  the  English  writers,  less  enamoured  of  specu- 
tive  tneories  than  the  Germans,  have  considered  philosophy 
as  a  science  which  has  experience  for  its  basis,  and  which 
should  lead  to  practical  results.  To  study  facts,  to  classify 
and  generalize  them,  to  apply  them  usefully,  has  been  their 
chief  object.— If  this  prudent  plan  has  debarred  them  of  tri« 
umphs,  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  hardihood  of  abstraction,  it 
has,  however,  enabled  them  to  reap  fruits  more  appropriate 
to  the  wants  of  society  .'* 

^  **  Notwithstanding  the  general  tendency  of  their  investiga^ 
tions,  we  have  seen  the  opinions  of  men  in  England,  divided 
during  the  last  age,  between  various  speculative  systems,  such 
as  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,— the  materialism  of  Priestley^— 
the  scepticism  of  Hume, — and  the  hypothesis  of  Hartley  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  association,  which  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  (he  doctrine  of  Stahl. — Other  theories  have  been  devised, 
to  explain  the  operations  of  the  will,  by  mechanical  agency^ 
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and  the  law  of  duty,  by  principlet  foreign  to  diat  of  moraKty. 
These  theories  were  framed  and  expounded  widi  much  inge- 
tmity,  supported  in  the  absence  of  solid  proof,  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  subtle  dialectics,  and  although  chiefly  made  up  of 
errors,  were  not  wanting  in  new  and  judicious  observations^ 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  study  of  die  human 
heart.— Each  of  them  still  retains  a  certain  number  of  adhe« 
rents  and  advocates,  but  the  controversy  which  they  raised, 
has  perhaps,— -by  producing  at  length  a  kind  of  lassitude  and 
irresolution,— -contributed  to  that  indifference  manifested  by 
the  majority  of  the  English  public,  in  relation  to  philosophici^ 
researches.'' 

^  In  the  mean  while,  however,  a  celebrated  school  nourish- 
ed the  sacred  flame;  preserved  and  developed  in  a  series  of 
glorious  efibrts,  the  most  noble  and  precious  truths  which  phi- 
losophy can  oflfer.— 'The  Scottish  school  re-produced  the  sound 
doctrines  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  enriched  with  modem 
lights.— Reid,  Oswald,  Beattie,  and  others,  opposed  to  ideal- 
ism and  materialism^-*to  systematic  scepticism,  (the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  both  one  and  the  other)  the  autho- 
rity of  those  primitive  truths,  of  those  intuitive  principles, 
which  are,  for  all  men,  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  which  are 
incapable  of  being  demonstrated,  precisely  because  they  are 
the  necessary  basis  of  demonstration*— Hutcheson  refuted  the 
unsatisfactory  code  of  ethics  drawn  fix>m  habit  and  conven«* 
tf  on,  hy  the  eternal  and  sacred  voice  of  nature,  which,  addres- 
sing itself  to  the  heart  of  man,  when  he  does  not  refuse  to 
fisten,  teaches  him  his  destiny,  and  his  duties.— He  inculca- 
ted doctrines  devoid  indeed  of  ostentation  and  parade,  but 
which  recommend  themselves  by  their  simplicity  and .  their 
wisdom^— which  give  solid  foundations  to  the  two  most  pre- 
cious goods  of  the  earth,  virtue  and  truth,— which  preclude 
the  recurrence  of  the  idle  subtleties,  that  too  often  bewildered 
and  misguided  those,  who  would  persist  in  endeavouring  ta 
make  elementary  principles  the  subject  of  reasoning." 

^  These  doctrines  have  received,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  additional  support,  and  material  improvements,  from 
the  latxmrs  of  the  worthy  continuators  of  the  Scottish  schooL 
The  primitive  canons  of  intuition,  and  of  feeling,  which  it  is 
the  province  of  philosophy,  not  to  prove,  but  to  designate  and 
to  ckvelope,  have  been  better  defined,  and  established  with 
more  precision.  The  production  of  subordinate  truths,  the  ana<^ 
lysis  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  theory  of  the 
affections  and  of  diuies»  have  besn  elucidated  from  day  to  day. 
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The  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  andof  ibeThe« 
ory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  has  bequeadied  to  philosophy  some 
fragments  of  the  highest  value;  fragments  which  are  so  many 
abridged,  yet  profound  treatises,  on  ihe  march  of  the  human 
mind,  on  the  origin  of  systems,  and  the  fundamental  principles  . 
of  sound  metaphysics.— Reid  and  Beattie,  two  of  the  luminft* 
ries  of  this  school,  were  still  living,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period,  which  we  comprise  in  this  Report.  The  first  had 
just  published  his  treatise  on  Active  Powers ^  the  complement 
to  a  theory  which  may  be  justly  styled,  the  code  of  ffood^enee^ 
-^he  had  conisummated  the  discredit  of  the  ancient  opinion  of 
philosophers,  concerning  the  character  of  images  or  linprea* 
8]6ns  ascribed  to  our  sensations,— -by  distinguishing  die  im« 
pression  received,  from  the  concomitant  judgment  of  exterio- 
rity.—-Beattie  prosecuted  until  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, his  researches  in  moral  philosophy; — in  the  theory  of 
language,  and  the  foundations  of  truth.  Ferguson  traced  tfie 
elements  of  political  science  to  the  soundest  and  purest  ethics, 
and  with  the  same  torch,  by  which  he  shed  new  light,  on  civil 
legislation,  and  the  history  of  nations,  unfolded  to  view  the 
constituent  laws  of  our  nature,  the  movements  of  sensibility, 
the  mechanism  of  habit,  the  working  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  observed  the  progressive  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
.  Dugald  Stewart,  the  friend,  die  disciple,  and  in  some  sort, 
the  heir  of  these  great  men,  has  systematized,  continued,  cont- 
pleted  their  work;  and  enjoys  the  rare  felicity  of  seeing  his  wri- 
tings  become,  during  his  life  time,  almost  classical  in  his  own 
country*  He  has  raised  moral  philosophy  to  the  rank  of  a  post- 
tive  science,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  method  of  Bacon,  to  a  jn* 
dicious  classification,  and  to  a  rigorous  analysis  and  strict  con- 
nexion. He  has  most  profitably  applied,  and  estaUished  upon 
clear  principles,  the  laws  of  attention,  of  memory,  of  imagina- 
tion, and  those  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  of  intellectiml 
habits.  He  has  irradiated  the  old  question,  of  the  causes  of  our 
errors,  with  new  lights,  and  has  made  new  observations,  on  the 
phenomena  of  insanity  and  of  dreams.  Above  all,— -he  has  de- 
veloped in  their  full  extent,  both  the  utility  and  the  danger -of 
abstract  and  general  notions: — their  utility  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge; — their  danger,  particulariy  in  political  science;— « 
thus  uniting  and  reconciling  two  maxims  which,  either  be- 
cause they  were  kept  separate,  or  but  imperfecdy  known,  have 
occasioned  successively,  the  prevalence  either  of  blind  dogf- 
matism  or  impotent  empiricism;— two  maxims  the  union  of 
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lihich,  most  leod  very  precious  aid  to  the  progress  of  die  hiip 
man  mind,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  sciences.^* 

**  Doctor  Huttonhascmployed  himself  in  new  researches  on 
the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  wisdom.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  open  a  midway  path  between  the  doctrines 
of  Hume  and  Berkeley,  in  explaining  how  the  ideas  of  the 
properties  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies,  are  artificially  formed 
incur  minds,  and  how  the  activity  of  the  mmd  excited  by 
sensation,  cpUects,  with  respect  to  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced it,  lights  which  sensation  itself  is  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing.—The  explanations  which  he  has  given,  do  not,  in  our 
x>pinion,  afford  a  completely  satisfactory  result;  but  they  serve 
at  least,  to  facilitate  die  solution,  of  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems,  which  has  tried  the  sagacity  of  philosophers.!  AU 
though  the  Treatise  on  Population  by  Malthust  belongs,  from 
its  oi^'ect,  to  political  science,  the  development  of  this  new  and 
prolific  principle,  may  be  regarded  as  a  precious  acquisition 
for  moral  philosophy/' 

^^  If  the  Scottish  school  professes  a  doctrine  nearly  uniform^ 
|his  circumstance  does  not  spring  from  a  sectarian  spirit;  th« 
inculcation  of  this  doctrine  is  unaccompanied,  by  any  of  those 
jggUng  pretensions,  by  any  of  those  rites  of  initiation,  which 
the  authors  of  systems  have  but  too  often  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  their  proselytes,  in  a  state  of  blind  devo* 
tion.  The  love  of  truth  is  the  bond  of  union  between  these 
writers;  and  they  are  unanimous,  because  a  constant  inter* 
course  has  enabled  them  to  understand  each  other  welL— » 
There  may  appear  to  be  something  vague  in  the  terms  com* 
mon  im9€^  moral  instinct^  which  they  have  employed  to  desig*i 
nate  the  faculty  given  to  man,  of  perceiving  intuitively  primi- 
tive truths,  and  of  discovering*  the  laws  of  morality  by  an  in^- 
nate  feeling;— but  in  justice,  this  must  be  said, — ^that  they 
lave,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  branch  of  philosophy, 


•  Nothmg  can  be  more  just  than  this  riew  of  the  nierits  of  Dueald  Stewart 
as  a  pbilo60i)her.  We  rejoice  to  find,  that  his  last  work»  entlued  '*  Phiio« 
sophical  Elssays,''  has  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  widely  circulated. 
It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  moral  trudi  and  elerant  litera- 
ture.— Why  are  not  his  Bioj^raphical  Sketches  also  re -published  here  \  They 
have  a  peculiar  character  of  excellence,  and  that  of  the  highest  order  .—We 
would,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  familiarize  our  countrymen  with  such  mo- 
dels of  just  thou|i^t  and  classical  composition. 

t  The  theory  of  Hutton  is  uncommonly  ingenious  and  hnposing.  It  is  ably 
and  beautifully  expounded  in  a  memoir  on  the  life  of  that  philosopher,  writ- 
ten by  the  ceiebrated  professor  Playfiur  of  Edinburgh,  and  inserted  in  the 
TraDsactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  capital 
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wisclf  assigned  limits,  at  which  the  analyses  of  the  human. 
mind  should  stop,  and  have  restored  to  our  reason,  bewildered 
hi  the  maze  of  speculation^  that  fulcrum  which  she  requires, 
to  build  up  the  edifice  of  human  knowledge." 

^*  In  the  same  manner  as  Hartley  had  combated  the  principle 
of  common  senseySOtnc  English  writers  have  likewise,  within  the 
few  years  past,  attacked  that  of  moral  instinct^  and  by  various 
arguments,  have  endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  ideas  of  Just  and 
unjust^  in  the  class  of  artificial  or  acquired  notions.  Thus  Tho- 
mas Cogan  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  in  subjecting  the 
affections  of  the  human  heart  to  the  analysis  of  reason,  and 
giving  them  a  sort  of  classification  or  methodical  nomencla- 
ture, allows  them  no  other  source  than  self-love,  ahd  die  state 
of  society.— Thus  Priestley,  when  by  denying  free  will,  he  de- 
stroyed the  essential  foundation  of  all  morality,  looked  to  re- 
velation for  that  sanction  and  basis,  which  he  would  not  ad- 
mit to  exist  for  it  in  nature. — So  also  W.  Paley,  in  his  work 
on  morals  and  politics,-— a  work  in  other  respects  so  eminently 
praise-worthy  for  the  wisdom  of  its  corollaries,  and  the  purity 
of  its  spirit,— imagined  that  he  could  invest  religious  ideas 
with  new  force,  and  provide  a  more  dignified  origin  for  the 
laws  of  morality,  by  deriving  the  motives  of  duty,  exclusively, 
from  a  system  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments;  not  re- 
marking, that  a  doctrine  like  this,  might  yield  some  justifica- 
tion, or  rather  afford  pretexts,  to  the  errors  of  blind  enthu- 
siasm; and  would  take  from  religion,  one  of  the  most  noUe 
evidences  in  her  favour,— that  which  results,  from  the  agree- 
ment between  her  ^irecepts  and  natural  morality.— Far  be 
from  us  the  thought,  of  denying  the  powerful  aid,  which  the 
latter  receives  from  religious  opinions,  ahd  the  character  of 
elevation  which  is  stamped  upon  it,  by  this  alliance!    When 
considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  work  of  Paley  is^ 
therefore,  still  extremely  useful.  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  al- 
lege the  same  apology  for  that  of  Bentham,  who  in  labouring 
to  build  upon  morality  the  whole  of  civil  legislation,  has  re- 
suscitated the  old  opinion  of  the  sophists,  so  eloquently  re- 
futed by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  which  makes  the  utile  the  ori- 
gin of  the  honestum^  or  rather  considers  the  lait  as  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  other;  which  esubUshes  the  interest  of  the 
individual  as  the  rule  of  private,  and  the  interest  of  the  majo- 
rity, as  that  of  public  morality:— a  doctrine  which  must  ine- 
vitably conduct  to  selfishness  in  the  individual,  and  to  a  most 
pernicious  Machiavelism  in  states,<«— which  is  fitted  to  lead 
astray  both  the  legislator  and  the  moralist." 

^^  Constrained  as  ve  are  by  the  nature  of  our  undertaking, 
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to  point  out  the  errors  of  tome  syttems,  aloog  with  their  dk- 
coverieSf  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  the  cxtrava* 
,  gancies  into  which  Godwin  has  been  betrayed,  bv  the  affecU- 
don  of  originality,  or  rather  of  singularity.  Ambitious  of  being 
thought  the  Rousseau  of  England,  he  resembles  his  model,  only 
in  his  intemperate  hostility  to  social  institutions*  He  has,  in- 
deed,  pushed  his  invectives  still  further,  and  in  his  crude  and 
short-sighted  strictures,  appears  to  have  made  it  his  study,  to 
attack  whatever  is  truly  respecuble,  thus  prostituting  talents, 
not  unworthy,  in  some  instances,  of  a  better  cause.  We 
should  not  omit  to  notice  also,  the  paradoxes  of  lord  Mon* 
boddo,  who  has  elucidated  by  some  useful  remarks,  the  his- 
tory of  language,  bi^t  who  has  at  the  same  time,  disfigured 
that  of  the  human  race,  by  the  most  absurd  chimeras.-— It 
should  be  obser\  ed,  that  the  opinion  which  we  here  express^ 
belongs  equally  to  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  English, 
public." 

^^  The  progress  which  the  physical  sciences  have  made  in 
England,  has  not  been  useless  to  philosophy.  The  theory  of 
vision,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  so  largely  indebted  to 
Priestley,  has  been  illustrated  by  some  precious  observadons 
from  Dsdton,  on  the  manner  of  seeing  colours.— The  the- 
ory of  instinct  has  been  improved  by  some  new  views, 
contained  in  the  small  treadse  on  the  external  senses,  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  in  the  Zoonomia  of  Darwin,  whose  bold  and  not  un- 
frequently  luminous  conceptions,  carry  with  them  but  too 
often,  the  stamp  of  arbitrary  hypothesis.'' 

^^  The  theory  of  the  beautiful,  that  brilliant  part  of  moral 
philosophy,  now  so  emulously  cultivated  in  Germany,  has  re- 
cendy  been  the  subject  of  a  new  system  in  England.  Burke 
has  endeavoured,  after  the  example  of  Hogarth,  to  determine 
and  explain  the  ideas  which  we  attach  to  sublimity  and  beauty^ 
by  restricdng  the  first,  to  what  is  terrible  in  itself,  or  allied  to 
terrible  objects;  the  second,  to  what  excites  (to  a  very  limited 
extent,  howevc^r,  and  in  a  small  degree)  agreeable  sensations 
and  benevolent  dispositions.  He  deduces  the  sublime  and  tho 
beautiful  from  t>ro  principles,  self-presrrvation  and  society^ 
which,  according  to  him,  constitute  the  objects  about  which 
aU  our  passions  are  conversant.  Mr.  Uvedale  Price  has  at- 
tempted to  supply  what  he  thought  deficient  in  this  system,  by 
introducing  a  third  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  namr 
o£ihej?icturesque^  and  which  he  makes  to  consist,  in  complica- 
tion and  diversity.  This  theory,  the  weakness  of  which  not  evea 
the  genius  of  Burke  was  adequate  to  disguise,  has  been  at- 
tacked with  success,  in  particular  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  btit 
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it  has  induced  discussions  highly  useful  to  the  phSosophy  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  its  illustrious  author^  although  ))ur8uing  a 
wrong  track,  has  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  laws  of  the  imagination,  those  profound  max- 
ims which  he  reduced  to  practice,  in  so  brilliant  a  manner,  ia 
the  career  of  eloquence.'* 

^*  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  this  fundamental  axiom,  that 
philosophy  is  then  most  efficaciously  fulfilling  its  true  ends, 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  exposition  of  practical  mordity;  a 
branch  which,  for  a  long  time,  and  particularly  among  the  ori- 
ental nations,  was  in  some  sort,  the  only  philosophy  .-^Several 
English  writers  have  cultivated  it  with  an  honourable  zeal.— • 
Of  the  number,  we  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  Aikin,  Wil- 
berforce,  Gisbome,  Miss  Hannah  Moore,  M.  Edgeworth,  his 
daughter  Miss  Edgeworth,  Morrice,  who  have  collected  and 
developed  the  precepts  appropriate  to  every  class  of  our  ac- 
tions, and  to  every  condition  of  society;  and  applied  the  les« 
sons  of  morality  to  the  first  of  arts,— education. — Without 
doubt,  we  may  be  allowed  to  rank  among  the  number  of  these 
estimable  moralists,  the  illustrious  Blair,  the  model  and  the 
gdide  of  the  sacred  orators  of  Great  Britain; — Blair,  that 
truly  philosophical  orator,  who  so  happily  united  to  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  talent  of  inspiring  it 
with  the  love,  and  of  animating  it  to  the  practice,  of  virtue.^ 

**  We  ought  to  offer  here  this  additional  testimony,  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  writers  of  whom  England  can  boast,  particularly 
during  this  period; — that  not  only  have  they  professed  a  sio« 
cere  and  enlightened  respect  for  religious  ideas,  but  many 
of  them  have  made  it  the  special  object  of  their  labours,  to 
strengthen  the  august  alliance  between  religion  and  philosophy; 
an  alliance  which  yields  fresh  support  to  the  one,  and  invests 
the  other  with  all  its  dignity.'* 

^^  Among  the  works  to  which  this  noble  design  has  given 
birth,  there  are  two  which  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank;  that  of  Butler  upon  the  Analogy  of  Religion  natural  and 
revealed,  and  that  of  the  respectable  Paley  upon  Natural  Theo- 
logy.— Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  works,  devoid  as 
they  are,  of  every  kind  of  exaggeration,  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason;  opening  as  they  do,  with  new  and  more  brilliant  attrac- 
tions, the  most  noble  prospects  to  elevated  minds,^ — both,  we 
say,  may  be  consid«red,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  true 
blessings  for  humanity.*' 
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Z}h  Wahherwandtschajien  ein  Roman  von  Goethe.  Tubingen^ 
in  der  Cottaischen  Buchhandlung^  1809* 

Eieeti9€  Affinities i  a  Novel  by  Goethe^ — Ttthingtn^  1809. 

The  German  vernacular  literature  of  the  present  day^  of- 
fers several  striking  peculiarities,  which  render  it  worthy  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  every  general  scholar.  It  may  be 
said  to  date  only  from  the  last  century,  and  the  fathers  of  it, 
have  not  yet  passed  away,  but  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  seeing  the  fabric  which  they  have 
raised,  vie  in  strength  and  beauty  with  those  of  neighbours  so 
long  pre-eminent  in  excellence.  > 

This  literature  seems  by  some  great  effort  to  have  attained, 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  a  pitch  to  which  that 
of  France  and  England  only  rose  by  slow  degrees.  There  is 
no  style  of  writing  in  which  they  cannot  produce  an  author  of 
distinguished  merit — ^To  Milton  the  Germans  can  oppose 
their  Klopstock;  to  ^Shakspeare  their  Schiller  and  Goethe. — 
However  unsuited  their  climate  to  the  perception  and  de- 
lineation of  pastoral  feeling,  yet  Gesner  has  been  translated, 
and  read  in  almost  every  language.  However  ill  adapted  their 
own  language  may  appear  to  grace  and  elegance,  yet  Wieland 
has  clothed  in  it  appropriately,  the  effusions  of  a  brilliant  ima- 
gination. Their  theatre  produces  a  collection  of  plays,  equal 
in  volume  to  those  of  the  French  and  English,  and  admira- 
ble in  many  points  of  view.  In  the  minor  walks  of  poesy,  we 
find  them  succeeding  in  the  delicate  expression  of  feeling,  and 
giving  to  the  world  several  very  popular  styles  of  writing, 
which  however  faulty,  have  been  very  generally  admired  in 
their  day,  and  continued  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  was  probable 
trifles  would,  which  depend  entirely  on  the  wavering  taste  of 
the  greatest  class  of  readers.  By  the  numerous  fictions  with 
which  their  presses  teem,  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
singularly  inventive;  but  above  all,  their  minds  seem  to  have 
been  turned  towards  metaphysics;  and  throughout  their  views 
of  it,  they  show  themselves  to  be  profound  thinkers.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  o4e  of  their  philosophers  is  about  operating 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  great  change,  if  not  an  entire  re- 
volution, in  that  science* 

With  all  this  me^it,  however,  there  reigns  in  their  produc- 
tions a  certain  tonei  which  must  at  first  be  more  or  less  disa- 
greeable to  a  foreigner.  We  can  only  give  an  idea  of  the  effect 
it  has  upon  us,  by  comparing  it  with  a  very  fine  aqua-tinta 
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drawing^,  of  which  the  general  tint  happens  to  be  dtspteaaingt^ 
the  eye.  When,  however,  we  haive  recovered  from  the  disagree* 
able  impression  which  it  conveys  at  first  sight,  aod  prevail  upoA 
ourselves  to  examine  it,  we  may  discover  through  its  mediuon^ 
a  thousand  excellencies  of  composition  and  execution,  and  by 
degrees  the  eye  tolerates,  nay  perhaps  reposes  with  satisfac- 
tion upon,  that  very  hue  which  shocked  it  so  much  at  first. 

If  we  may  judge  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  this  literature^ 
its  characteristics  seem  to  be,  great  richness  of  imagination^ 
profundity  of  thought,  and  force  of  expression,  accompanied 
at  times  however,  with  much  obscurity  of  phraseology,  an  ex- 
cessive pronencss  to  abstruse  speculation,  and  generally,  with 
a  veio  of  affected  sentiment*  Some  of  these  faults  may  be  at- 
tributed in  part,  to  the  unsetded  state  of  the  language;  which 
is  such,  that  every  author  assumes  t6  himself  more  or  less,  the 
liberty  of  compounding  whatever  words  may  suit  his  puipose; 
a  license  which,  if  it  were  continued  to  be  granted,  in  any  pro- 
portion to  the  freedom,  with  which  it  is  now  iised,  would  in 
time,  give  them  an  idiom  constituted  of  as  many  characters  as 
that  of  the  Chinese.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  that 
a  limited  use  of  this  freedom  is  not  advantageous  to  a  language, 
but  we  wish,  particularly  as  the  opportunity  is  here  offered^  to 
appeal  against  the  abuse  of  it;  the  more  so,  as  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  growing  vices  of  opr  American  literature. 

The  Germans  have  at  least  the  excuse  that  their  language 
is  as  yet  unformed;  that  the  great  masters  who  have  raised  for 
them  a  body  of  literature,  may  be  considered  of  authority  high 
enough  to  re-model,  or  multiply  at  pleasure,  the  elements  of  it; 
whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  code  of  laws  they  may  leave  oa 
the  subject,  will  be  held  sacred  by  succeeding  generations,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  literature  (if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves) never  be  violated.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  any  set  of 
men  inheriting  a  rich  and  sonorous  language,  composed,  it  is 
true,  of  many  distinct  idoms,  but  forming  a  body  in  which 
the  excellencies  of  each  have  been  retained,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions rejected;  which  has  been  gradually  refined,  during  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  by  the  classical  ear  and  taste  of  men  whose  au- 
thority in  literature  is  paramount,  not  only  among  the  English, 
but  throughout  the  world;— what  excuse,  we  say,  can  those 
have  who,  inheriting  a  language  so  constituted  and  brought  to 
perfection,  are  daring  enough  to  violate  its  rules,  and  deforaa 
its  rich  and  flowing  periods,  by  the  introduction  of  words  un* 
sanctioned  by  custom,  and  incompatible  with  its  purity  and 
majesty?  Tq  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  niserable  attempt  at 
singuhuitjr,  and  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  call  it  an  arrb- 
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gimt  design  to  divert,  and  give  a  new  direction  to  the  taste  of 
the  nation;— 41  design  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  igao* 
rance  or  vanity.  Let  us  hope^  however,  that  this  Conspiracy 
against  oor  rising  republic  of  letters,  wiH  be  frustrated  by  the 
C^od  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  we  may  one  day  have  a 
body  of  authors  who,  by  aiming  at  that  excellence,  of  which  we 
have  models  before  us  in  every  way,  will  re»ass«t  our  claim 
to  respectability  in  literature. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.— That  obscurity  of  phra- 
seology so  very  observable  in  German  literature,  is  probably 
in  part  also,  the  result  of  too  great  a  dependence,  on  the  clear* 
ness  generally  arising,  from  a  declension  of  the  nouns  of  any 
language*  This  circumstance  which  so  eminently  contributes  to 
the  perspicuity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  leads  by  its  abuse  in 
the  German,  to  a  tedious,  drawling  cacophony.  In  the  ancient 
languages,  we  find  many  authors  remarkable  for  their  brevity 
and  closeness,  with  whom  the  casual  suspension  of  the  sense 
until  the  final  word,  tends  only  to  vary  their  sentences,  and 
adds  to  their  elegance.  But  the  almost  invariable  rule  in  Ger- 
mat),  of  placing  (both  in  speaking  and  writing)  the  verb  to- 
wards the  end  of  die  sentence,  gives  the  foreigner  a  sensation 
almost  as  disagreeable,  as  that  of  hearing  a  string  of  enigmas 
repeated  on^  after  the  other,  with  the  solution  immediately 
following. 

The  work  before  us,  which  it  is  time  for  us  to  present  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  is  from  the  pen  of  Goethe,  the  well 
known  author  of  Charlotte  and  Werter.  As  he  is  generally  re- 
vered in  Germany  as  the  patriarch  of  their  literature,  and  as 
we  think  this  last  production,  of  the  father  of  German  senti- 
ment, highly  original,  and  an  example  of  many  of  the  defects 
and  excellencies  of  the  sentimental  species  of  writing,  we  shall 
give  a  detailed  account  of  its  plan. 

The  title  explains  in  some  degree  the  ground-work  of  the 
novel,  and  the  agency  which  the  author  makes  use  of,  in  order 
to  produce  his  different  situations.  The  **  Wahlverwandts* 
chaiten"  is  the  German  term  employed  to  express  that  affinity, 
which  is  known  in  chemistry  to  exist  between  certain  bodies* 
This  the  author  transfers  to  human  nature,  and  supposes  that 
there  exists  in  ever}'  person,  a  moral  attraction  for  some  other 
which,  whenever  the  two  come  together,  must  inevitably  be 
brought  into  action.  The  irresistible  mutual  impulse  con- 
stitutes Love! 

He  exemplifies  this  in  the  persons  of  a  rich  German  baron, 
and  his  lady,  (Edward  and  Charlotte),  who  it  would  seem 
had  made  some  years  before,  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
well  asjsorted  match,  and  who  at  the  opening  of  the  novel  aie 
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filing  together  veiy  happily  on  their  estate  in  Genaaiiy*  The 
country  seat  is  the  scene  on  which,  the  few  events  of  the  novel 
happen;  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  extensive,  its  various 
beauties  give  rise  to  numeroi^  descriptions  of  nature*  TboM^ 
indeed  constitute  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  the  work,  and 
we  might  compare  them  to  those  correct  delineations  of  nature 
so  often  found  in  the  painters  of  still  life. 

The  worthy  possessors  of  this  beatuiful  seat  appear  every 
way  suited  to  pass  a  life  of  affluence  and  ease  together,  while 
l}ieir  tastes  are  apparently  the  same,  and  their  principal  amuse- 
ment consists,  in  improving  and  ornamenting  the  place  of  their 
residence. — A  happy  equilibrium  of  power  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household,  seems  to  have  perfected  their  connu- 
bial happiness;  for,  at  the  opening  of  the  tale,  the  husband  has 
been  informed  that  the  friend  of  his  youth,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  had  met  with  some  domestic  misfortunes,  and  he  is  de- 
sirous of  offering  him  an  asylum  at  hb  casde,  but  he  previ- 
<msly  thinks  it  necessary  to  consult  his  wife,  who  on  her  part, 
suggests  many  very  sensible  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
harmony  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  might  be  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  person,  as  an  inmate  ot  their 
mansion.  She  however,  finally  makes  this  concession,  on  con- 
dition of  a  similar  one  on  his  part,  which  is  the  permission  to 
withdraw  from  school  an  orphan  niece,  in  order  that  she  might 
serve  as  a  companion  for  her,  during  the  hours  which  the  ba- 
ron would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  devote  to  his  friend. 

Tlie  reader  no  doubt  perceives  that  this  friend,  and  niece 
Ottilia,  are  destined  to  disturb  all  that  harmony  which  seemed  so 
happily  established;  and  indeed  no  sooner  are  they  established 
at  the  castle,  than  the  unfortunate  moral  attraction  begins  to 
operate  between  Edward  and  Ottilia, — Charlotte  and  the  cap- 
tain.-— In  plain  English,  they  fsdl  in  love  with  each  other.  The 
progress  of  this  passion  (interrupted  by  no  event,  except  a  visit 
from  a  German  count  and  baroness,  and  the  celebration  of 
Ottilia's  birth-day),  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  of  course  last  long  without 
coming  to  a  crisis  of  some  kind,  but  by  means  of  the  prudence 
exercised  by  Charlotte,  (who  throughout  the  novel,  performs 
a  secondary,  but  certainly  the  most  respectable  part),  it  is  so 
arranged,  that  the  friend,  finding  himself  unable  to  combat 
the  violence  of  his  passion  for  the  baron's  wife,  otherwise  than 
by  absence,  leaves  the  casde;  and  the  wife  on  her  part,  con- 
scious of  having  performed  her  duty,  informs  her  husband 
that  she  has  observed  his  love  for  Otillia,  whom  she  wishes  in 
consequence  to  remove  also  from  the  castle.  Edward,  recal- 
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led  in  some  measure  to  virtuous  reflection,  by  this  conversa- 
tion, judges  it  to  be  improper  that  Ottilia  and  himself  should 
continue  under  the  same  roof,  but  at  the  same  time  generously 
determines,  that  the  innocent  girl  should  not  be  again  thrown 
upon  the  world,  through  his  folly.  He  therefore  abandons  his 
house,  leaving  a  letter  for  Charlotte,  in  which  he  signifies  his 
desire  that  Ottilia  should  remain  where  she  was,  and  promises 
that  he  will  not  attempt  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  her  as  iong 
as  she  continues  under  his  roof^  and  no  longer;  thus  securing 
her  an  asylum,  by  making  her  stay  at  the  casde  a  guarantee 
for  his  future  good  conduct* 

This  tSte-i'tete  between  a  slighted  wife  and  the  object  who, 
by  robbing  her  of  her  husband^s  affection,  had  broken  in  upon 
the  felicity  of  her  life,  would  seem  rather  an  awkward  one; 
but  the  good  disposition  of  the  wife,  aided  perhaps  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  similar  weakness  on  her  own  part,  and  the  in- 
nocence of  the  niece,  who  loves  her  benefactor  almost  without 
knowing  it,  as  she  blends  the  sensation  with  that  of  gratitude, 
and  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure,  recon- 
ciles them  together. — ^Time  passes  imperceptibly — the  im- 
provements of  the  country  seat  continue,  and  occupy  Ottilia^s 
attention,  while  Charlotte's  cares  are  soothed  by  the  birth  of 
a  son,  who  promises  to  be  the  tie,  which  shall  in  future  again 
unite  her  to  her  absent  husband. 

This  child  by  a  strange  conceit,  is  made  to  resemble  Ottilia 
about  the  eyes,  but  is  like  the  captain  in  its  other  features,  as 
if  its  formation  had  been  influenced,  by  the  predominant  pas- 
sions of  the  father  and  mother.  There  is  a  mixture  of  absur- 
dity and  indelicacy  in  this  idea  which  disgraces  the  work,  and 
which  we  think,  can  be  tolerated  by  no  nation,  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  taste. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  volume,  the  author  endeavours 
to  develope  more  fully,  the  character  of  his  heroine  Ottilia, 
and  as,  in  this  sedentary  country  life,  it  would  have  been  difH- 
cult  to  do  so  by  actions,  he  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an  in- 
sight into  his  conception  of  her  character,  by  extracts  from 
her  journal.  We  think  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more  un- 
fortunate method;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
a  young  person  whose  life  has  been  divided  between  a  resi- 
dence in  a  boarding  school,  and  at  her  aunt's  country  seat, 
should  ever  imagine  to  write  a  journal;  but  if  she  did,  she  cer- 
tainly could  not  fill  it  with  detached  sentences,  and  ideas  of 
such  a  nature,  as  could  only  result  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners,  and  in  which  it  is  perceivable,  that  the 
melancholy  impressions  of  declining  age,  prevail  more  than 
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At  lively  illuftiotis  of  youdu  After  all,  O^ta  is  DatUng  move 
tfaao  a  beautiful  school  girl,  by  no  means  likely  to  inMpirc  a 
man  ^^im  besten  manDesaltei^'  at  Edward  is  described  to  be,  m 
the  first  part  of  the  work,  or  to  derange  the  whole  coarse  of  a 
life,  apparently  so  well  settled  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
virtues* 

A  visit  from  an  English  lord  and  his  friend  who  are  on  a 
tour  through  Germany,  leads  to  an  episode  in  a  little  tide, 
which  the  former  relates  to  his  fair  hostess.  It  is  told  widi  all 
that  grace  which  Goethe  so  eminently  possesses,  and  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  originaL  It  is  intitled  ^^  The  Neighbour's  sin- 
gular  Children." 

Two  neighbours  have  each  a  child,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  together,  with  the  idea  of  being  one 
day  united  in  marriage.  The  views  of  the  good  parents  arC| 
however,  frustrated  by  a  mutual  hatred  which  is  enkindled 
in  some  of  their  childish  sports,  and  which  unfortunately  aug* 
ments  with  their  years.  They  are  therefore  separated,  and  ths 
6oy  enters  into  the  army,  where  he  advances  rapidly  in  raxik* 
—Meanwhile  a  matrimonial  engagement  is  entered  into  by 
the  young  lady,  who  is  on  the  point  of  marriage,  when  tbe 
youth  returns  on  furlough  to  visit  his  parents,  and  mixes  is 
the  festive  parties  which  precede  the  nuptials.  They  are  bodi 
struck  with  their  mutual  improvement,  and  by  degrees  their  - 
former  hatred  changes  into  love.  The  young  neighbour  on  his 

Eart  harbours  no  design  against  the  bridegroom,  with  whoa 
e  is  on  terms  of  friendship,  but  the  intended  bride,  seeing  no 
means  by  which  she  can  avoid  the  dreaded  union,  determines 
to  destroy  herself.  This  she  endeavours  to  effect  on  a  saili0g 
party,  when  throwing  a  garland  as  a  keepsake  to  her  former  cukl^ 
my,  she  leaps  overboard.  He  instantaneously  leaves  the  helm, 
at  which  he  was  stationed,  and  throws  himself  after  her.— 
They  are  both  carried  a  considerable  way  by  the  current,  but 
at  length  he  conveys  her  senseless  to  a  small  island,  where  they 
are  received  by  a  newly  married  pair  who  had  established 
themselves  there,  and  are  the  sole  inhabitants.— By  these  pea- 
sants they  are  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary.  In  this 
delightful  solitude,  and  while  they  are  still  bewildered  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  events,  that  had  conducted 
theQA  there,  and  as  if  by  magic,  changed  their  nuptial  suits 
for  the  simple  dress  of  peasants,  they  exchange  vows  of  mu« 
tual  constancy.  Meanwhile  the  vessel,  which  had  been  in  im- 
minent danger  from  having  been  so  suddenly  abandoned  by 
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her  steeranuui,  arrives  at  die  ialand  in  order  to  tnqoire  after 
the  £ite  of  the  lovers  whom  they  coadiKle  to  be  lost.  Surprise 
and  }Qf  supersede  every  other  sentimenti  and  tlw  long  wtshad 
fin-union  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties. 

MThile  the  seasons  are  dius  succeedipg  each  other  in  unin- 
terrupted peace  at  the  castle,  Edward  nas  been  leading  the 
wandering  life  of  a  soldier,  has  endeavoured  to  forget  Ottilia 
by  meeting  the  foe  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight;  has  even  sought 
for  death  ra  despair  of  ever  being  united  to  her;  but  all  in 
vain;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  that  fatality  which 
impels  him  towards  the  object  of  his  affections,  determines  no 
longer  lo  contend  against  it— In  a  conversation,  therefore^ 
with  his  friend,  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  maior,  he  infbrma 
likn,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  reason  of  his  Abrupt  departura 
from  the  castle,  and  that  circumstances  now  concur  to  permit 
ft  retum  to  it.  The  result  of  this  interview  is,  a  determmation 
to  brave  die  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  consult  their  own 
wishes,  m  a  double  marriage.— Edward  is  to  be  divorced 
frofD  his  wife,  and  make  immediate  use  of  his  freedom  by 
imiting  hknself  with  Ottilia.  Urged  on  by  hope,  and  anxious 
to  gaki  die  consent  of  the  two  ouer  parties,  the  fnends  ins- 
mediatdy  turn  tbdr  steps  towards  Edward's  home.-— He  waits 
at  a  nei^^ibouring  village,  while  the  major  proceeds,  in  order 
SO' impart  tlus  scheme  of  divorce  and  marriage  to  Charlotte. 
In  the  interval,  the  baron,  unable  to  resist  his  impatience, 
steals  dottg  an  unfrequented  path  into  his  park,  and  is  led 
away  by  the  contemplaUon  of  the  scenes  that  retrace  past 
circumstances  to  his  mind,  until  he  arrives  at  a  spot  near 
the  lake  which  Ottilia  had  selected,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  evening.— -He  sees  her  again  for  the  first 
time,  seated  under  the  Niade  of  a  spreading  oak;  a  book  is  in 
her  hand,  and  Edwuxi's  infant  child  playing  by  her  side.— la 
raptures  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  the  baron  explains  to  her 
the  plan  in  agitaticm,  and  informs  her  of  the  major's  embasqr 
to  the  castle,  but  the  generous  girl  pointing  to  his  litde  son  as 
a  bar  to  his  wishes,  will  not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  de- 
clares that  their  fate  |must  depend  entirely  on  the  decision  of 
her  benefisctress.  The  sun  is  fast  declining,  and  at  length  Ed« 
ward,  yielding  to  the  fears  of  Ottilia,  tears  himself  awav  from 
her,  v^ile  she  ventures  to  cross  the  lake,  instead  of  foUowiny 
the  path  that  leads  round  it,  fearing  that  Charlotte  might  su& 
fer  from  anxiety  at  die  unusual  absence  of  the  chikL  She  en* 
teraaboatwith  the  child  on  one  arm,  and  endeavouta  to  am* 
Voi^III,  H 
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©age  th6  oar  with  the  other. — ^The  effort  is  too  great,  and  the 
child  slips  from  her  arirt  into  the  water;  the  oar  floats  one  way, 
while  the  boat  is  carried  another,  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
where  it  remains  stationary.  Here  Ottilia  sits,  in  mute  despair 
at  the  impossibility  of  getting  immediate  relief  for  the  dying 
child^  which  lies  senseless  in  her  arms,  and  which  she  en- 
deavours by  eveiy  means  that  her  memory  can  suggest,  to 
restore  to  life,  but  fruitlessly.  This  scene  of  horror  is  well 
described,  and  as  it  is  managed  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  con- 
veys a  dreadful  picture  to  the  imagination; — in  order  to  do 
juBtice  to  it,  we  will  give  it  in  the  original  German. 

Die  Sonne  war  untergegangcn,  imd  es  daemmerte  schon  und 
dilftete  feucht  um  den  see.  Ottilie  stand  verwirrt  und  bewegt; 
sie  sah  nach  dem  berghause  hiniiber  und  glaubte  Charlotteos 
weisses  kleid  auf  dem  altan  zu  sehen.  Der  umweg  war  gross 
am  See  hin;  sie  kannte  Charlottens  ungeduldig  barren  nadi 
dem  kinde.  Die  platanen  sieht  sie  gegen  sich  iiber,  nur  ein 
'  wasserraum  trennt  sie  von  dem  pfade,  der  sogleich  zu  dem 
gebseude  hinaufftihrt.  Mit  gedanken  ist  sie  schon  driiben^  wie 
mit  den  augen*  Die  bedenklichkeit,  mit  dem  kinde  sich  aufii 
wasser  zu  wagen,  verschwindet  in  diesem  Drange*  Sie  eilt 
nach  dem  Kahn,  sie  fiihlt  nicht  das  ihr  Herz  pocht,  das  ihte 
Fusse  schwanken,  das  ihr  die  sinne  zu  vergehen  drohn. 
•  Sie  springt  in  den  Kahn,  ergreift  das  Ruder  und  Stoset  ab. 
^ie  muss  Gewalt  brauchen,  sie  wiederholt  den  Stoss,  der  kahn 
schwankt  tmd  g^eitet  eine  strecke  seewserts*  Auf  dem  linken 
arme  das  Kind,  in  der  linken  hand  das  Buch,  in  der  rechttn 
das  Ruder,  schwankt  auch  si^  und  fsllt  in  den  kahn.  Das  ruder 
entfsehrt  ihr,  nach  der  einen  seite,  und  wie  sie  sich  erhalten 
will,  kind  und  buch,  nach  der  andem,  alles  ins  wasser*  Sie 
ergreift  noch  des  kindes  gewand;  aber  ihre  unbequeme  lage 
hindert  tie  selbst  am  aufstehen.  Die  freye  rechte  hand  ist 
nicht  hinreichend  sich  umzuwenden,  sich  aufzurichten;  end- 
fich  gelingt's,  sie  zieht  das  kind  aus  dem  wasser,  aber  seine 
augen  sind  geschlossen,  es  hat  aufgehort  zu  athmen. 

In  dem  augenblicke  kehrt  ihre  ganze  Besonnenheit  zuriick, 
aber  um  desto  groesser  ist  ihr  Schmerz.  Der  Kahn  treibt  fast 
in  der  mitte  des  sees,  das  ruder.  Schwimmt  fern,  sie  erUickt 
niemanden  am  Ufer  und  auch  was  haette  es  ihr  geholfen,  je- 
manden  zu  sehen!  Von  alien  abgesondert  schwebt  sie  auf- 
dem  treulosen  unzugsenglichen  elemente. 

Sie  sucht  Hiilfe  bey  sich  selbst.  So  oft  hatte  sie  von  Rettuog 
der  ertrunkencn  gehoert.    Noch  am  abend  ihrcs  geburtstage 
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luKttie  sie  es  erlebt.  Sie  eutUekiet  das  kind,  uod  trocknel't  mit 
ihrem  Musselingewand.  Sie  rebst  ihreo  Busen  auf  and  regt 
ihn  zum  ersteomal  den  freyem  Himmel;  zum  erstenmal 
driickt  sie  ein  lebendiges  an  ihre  reine  nackte  Bnist,  ach* 
und  kein  lebendiges.  Die  kalten  Glieder  des  ungliiklichen 
Geschoepfs  verkselten  ihren  busen  bis  ins  innerste  des  Heraens* 
Unendliche  threnen  entquellen  ihren  Augen  und  ertbeilen  dcr 
oberfleche  des  erstanten  einen  schein  von  waerme  und  Lebeo. 
Sie  lasst  nicht  nach,  sie  uberhiilit  cs  mit  ihrem  schawb,  und 
durch  sheichehi,  und  riicken,  anhauchen,  kiissen,  thrxnen 
glaubt  sie  jenes  hiijfamittel  zu  ersetzen,  die  ihr  in  dieaer  Ab- 
geschnittenheit  versagt  sind. 

AUcs  vergebeos!  ohne  Bewegung  liegt  das  Kind  in  ihren 
A.rmen,  ohne  Bewegung  steht  der  Kahn  auf  der  wasserflaechei 
aber  auch  hier  laeaat  ihr  schcenes  Gemiith  sie  nicht  biilflos.  Sie 
wendet  sich  nach  oben.  Knieend  sinkt  sie  in  dem  kahne 
Bieder  und  hebt  das  erstarrte^kind  mit  beyden  armen  liber  ihre 
ttaachuUJge  Brust,  die  an  weisse  ond  leider  auch  an  kselte  den 
nuuittor  ^eicfat.  Mit  feuchtem  bliick  sieht  sie  empor  und 
ruft  hul&  von  daher,  wo  ein  zartes  herz  die  grosse  fdlle  zu 
fioden  hoffte,  wena  es  iiberall  mangelt. 

Auch  wendet  sie  sich  nicht  vergebens  zu  den  Stemen,  die 
schon  einzeln  hervorzublicken  anfangen.  Ein  sanfter  wind 
erhebt  sich  und  treibt  den  kahn  nach  den  platanen. 

Surgical  aid  is  however  procured  in  vain,  and  nothing  can 
restore  the  child.  The  major,  whose  projected  interview  with 
Charlotte,  had  not  taken  place  in  the  morning,  finds  her  in  the 
evening  watching  the  corpse  of  her  infant,  and  supporting  Ot- 
tilia, who  lies  in  a  trance  by  her  side.  The  awfulness  of  this 
scene,  does  not  however,  prevent  him  before  his  departure  in 
the  morning,  from  expatiatingon  Edward's  romantic  plan,  does 
not  prevent  Charlotte,  although  she  is  in  the  act  of  watching 
bet  lifeless  infant,  from  listening  with  some  degree  of  plea- 
sure to  a  scheme  destined  to  sever  her  from  its  fatherj  and 
giving  in  some  degree  her  acquiescence. — ^This  may  be  the 
force  of  fate,  but  it  is  not  nature, — and  indeed  we  think  this 
weakness  might  have  been  spared  Charlotte,  who  throughout 
the  work,  had  been  represented  as  acting  a  very  prudent  and 
upright  part.  But  Ottilia  who  is  soon  after  restored  to  her 
senses,  persists  in  rejecting  this  plan,  which  it  seems  she  could 
overhear,  although  she  was  bereft  at  the  time  of  all  sense  of 
motion.— ;-She  considers  this  series  of  misfortunes  as  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  and  determines  to  leave  the  castle.  Ed- 
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wmrd  bf  dnmee  meeti  her  at  ■n  iao^  wad  coDJHicli  kor  hone 
ngmn.  She  then  takes  die  sittgufatr  deterattotdon  of  never 
vpeakmg  again,  and  of  starving  herself  which  she  efests*  ■  ■■ 
The  funeral  scene  is  well  descnbed»  Edward  dies  of  a  broken 
hcBxty  and  we  are  left  to  hope,  that  the  major  and  Charlotte  dn 
not  1^  experience  dus  dreadfol  catastrophe. 

We  have  not  noticed  acharactsr  which  is  not  very  new^ 
and  pel  forms  we  diink,  a  useless  part  throughout  the  noveL 
He  is  introduced  under  the  name  of  ^^  Mittler,"  literaUj  ^  me«> 
diator,*^  whose  only  occupation  is  to  make  up  the  differences 
in  the  neighbouring  families.  Such  a  character  could  only  be 
comic  or  unimportant.  It  is  not  meant  as  the  former^  because 
it  would  have  interrupted  the  general  harmony  of  a  sentimen* 
tal  noveL 

We  have  also  omitted  to  speidc  of  two  other  interlopers,  or 
episodical  personages;  the  one  a  teacher  of  young  girls,  wk» 
fiiUs  in  love  with  Ottilia,  at  her  boar^g  school;  the  other  an 
architect,  who  is  scarcely  less  favourably  disposed  towaiida 
hen— The  author  appears  to  have  iittroduced  them,  as  nuicln* 
nery  for  the  erudite  part  of  his  poetical  noveU— The  tutor 
n^akes  learned  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  sex,  and  des* 
cants  scientificaHy  on  education.  The  architect  does  still  morei 
he  builds;  he  paints;  he  decorates;  he  instructs  us  soleflsnly;^ 
that  when  an  amateur  shows  us  a  collection  of  engravings  or 
original  drawings,  we  must  hold  each  leaf  carefully,  with  both 
hands,  lest  the  paper  should  be  rumpled  or  break.*-»The  ma> 
jor  on  his  side,  proves  himself  no  less  skilled  in  the  art  of 
English  gardening,  and  the  embellishment  of  rural  scenery*-— 
He  and  Edward  are  acquainted  with  all  the  modem  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  and  pronounce,  in  effect,  a  very  fine  dissertation 
upon  chemistry,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  com* 
prebend  the  tide  of  the  noveL  The  author  is  so  desirous  of 
displajring  his  scientific  acquirements,  that  he  makes  his  hero- 
ine repeat,  (with  the  most  perfect  success)  the  experiments  of 
Sitter  on  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 

There  exists  throughout  the  work,  a  vein  of  superstitioa 
which  we  are,  perhaps,  authorized  to  trace,  to  the  author's  pri* 
vate  creed  on  that  subject.  The  superstitions  to  which  we  here 
allude,  are  not  such  striking  instances  as  would  appear  to  have 
been  selected  from  the  popular  belief,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  story,  by  the  mystery  of  supernatural  agency, 
but  such  quiet  incidental  ones  as  cotdd  only  have  been  crea^ 
in  the  breast  of  a  person  of  nice  observation  and  poetic  imagi- 
nation; who  has  fancied  a  relation  between  some  accidental 
occurrence,  and  the  events  of  a  life  devoted  to  meditati^Dw 
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WetkiAk  «nB  lunrv  obtenraddiiimiiewDriMofiwtialpclio— 
itf  virid  imsgiiMtkMif  «k1  to  ooMidcr  it  in  tbw  Ugkt,  (tvet  «tt 
hitgrtit  to  tk«t  which  would  ihetwiic  appear  fnToloiM.  Of 
iIm  Mnac  ntmrc  it  the  rccttrmoe  of  the  light  c1oimL»  thct  paiw 
tkUy  obieuf««  the  aiooo, » the  oo^rrl  of  Corians,  aod  whidi  thk 
kaagiiieito  be  the  fnrrnMiir  or  ooiiconitentof  everjr  nusfotb 
taae  olher  ltie;«-*it  becoti  M  the  dose  of  the  tak  a  fine  ae- 
eesaory  in  the  well  eaecated  pietnvy  of  the  dfiiig  oMMneota  of 
the  hetoioe. 

The  man  who  is  mote  ocenpiad  with  the  coanmo*  coacema 
of  life,  than  a  penon  as  abstracted  as  a  titerarjr  character  caa 
be,  knows  the  fiiHacy  of  these  signs,  and  laoghs  at  them,  with- 
out perhaps  being  aware,  that  the  want  of  the  prejudice,  dc^ 
prives  btm  of  pleasures  of  the  sublimest  nature. 

That  a  man  of  a  contemplative  cast  of  ariod,  shoirid  beliere 
sa  the  return  and  presence  of  departed  friends,  or  mokipiy  in 
a»7  wajr  the  chain  of  iavisiUe  agencies,  (soperstitioni  which  if 
they  do  not  make  him  a  greater,  will  probably  make  him  a 
better  mmi)  is  very  excusiSble;  and  that  he  should  make  them 
the  ground  work  of  a  novel,  or  introduce  them  incidentally 
»  eqoaUy  80«-*-That  these  superstidons  are  not  able  to  stand 
the  lest  of  ridicule,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  their  want* 
iag  interest.  For  example,  die  incantations  of  the  witches 
m  Macbeth,  if  read  in  the  closet,  or  considered  in  detail,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  series  of  such  absurdities,  as  could  only  proceed 
ivom  a  disordered  brain;  and  yet  I  think  few  persons  of  ima- 
gination have  seen  the  tragedy  performed,  without  being 
moved  by  die  mystery,  which  prevails  in  the  midnight  meet* 
iDgs,  of  diese  wizards  of  the  air. 

With  aU  our  inclination  however,  to  approve  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  accessories  in  fictions,  we  own  we  could  not 
help  smiling  at  several  of  those  which  are  made  use  of  in  the 
Volumes  before  us;«— for  instance,  at  Edward^s  impression^ 
(nay  firm  conviction)  that  his  fate  was  eternally  allied  to  that 
of  Ottilia,  merdy  because  a  ghuo,  on  which  the  initials  of 
their  naaaes  were  inscribed,  fell  to  the  ground  without  being 
broken,  after  beiag  thrown  up  in  die  air.  This  and  several 
other  puerilities  are  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  ground  we 
have  tidceni  that  is,  a  suppositioB  of  the  influence  of  private 
fediag. 

Not  so  however,  the  general  belief  in  fatality  which  reigne 
throi^ihottt  die  work,  and  the  gen^id  oblivion  of  every  thing 
like  a  consolation  derived  from  religions  motives.— If  the  au« 
thor  has  grown  old  in  the  persuasion  of  the  one,  and  with  the 
wa^  of  the  other,  we  sincere]^  pi^  him««*-^We  do  not  rccd- 
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feet  to  hare  i^cpertaioediitthe  perusal  of  any  fiction,  a  deepor 
impression  of  sadness,  than  througbont  the  one  before  us.  A 
reader  is  (or  the  moment,  whatever  an  eloq^»t  author  chooses 
to  make  hhn.  It  is  oidy  when  he  has  laid  down  the  volnme^ 
and  his  mind  is  released  from  the  £ne  spun  web  of  eloquence, 
that  be  returns  to  his  original  rectitude  of  thought,  and  scans 
the  imperfections  of  his  author's  theory.  l.et  nie  predestina- 
nan  read  this  novel,  and  see  whitt  becoms  of  four  amiable 
persons,  merely  because  they  surrender  themselves  without 
an  effort,  to  what  diey  imagine  to  be  the  inevitable  decrees  of 
fate. 

We  believe  that  there  are  very  many  middle  aged  men, 
who  after  having  passed  lilce  Edward  through  the  bloom  of 
youth  with  an  amiable  wife,  would  be  afterwards  tempted  to 
neglect  her  somewhat  faded  charms,  in  order  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  pretty  niece  whom  she  might  introduce  into  dieir 
house.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  wives  who  would 
exchange  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  monotonous  society 
of  middle  aged  husbands,  for  that  of  a  young  officer  having 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  But  we  also  believe,  that  all  this, 
instead  of  proving  the  force  of  fate,  would  be  merely  the 
result  of  disordinate  passions;  while  on  the  contrary,  a  due 
submission  to  the  laws  of  society  and'  of  God,  a  proper 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  religious  determination  to 
pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  will  effectually  combat 
what  many  please  to  call  the  irresistible  decrees  of  destmy, 
and  will  lead  the  christian  gently  through  the  path  of  life,  in- 
stead of  inducing  him  to  err,  in  following  blindly  the  impulse 
of  his  passions;— by  finding  an  excuse  for  welUcness  in  fatality. 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  Goethe  and  his  novel,  we  sh6uld 
say  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  of  his 
leading  merits  as  a  writer. — From  the  oudine  which  we  have 
already  given  of  the  *'  Elective  Affinities,"  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  it  is  i^plete  with  incongruides,  with  extravagant 
conceptions,  and  the  most  improbable  incidents.  The  episodes, 
digressions  and  dissertations,  form  the  most  considerable  part 
ef  the  vohimes,  and  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
principal  story.-^It  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of  the  German  com- 
positions of  this  kind,  timt  they  should  be  in  every  sense  po- 
etical; that  the  author  should  gratify  you  with  an  epopee  ftill 
of  episodes  and  rich  in  the  marvellous,  under  the  tnodest  tide 
of  a  novel.  They  are  at  the  same  time  made  a  vehicle  ta  ex- 
hibit his  learning  on  all  topics  of  cotemporary  science. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  Gk>ethe  in  this  instance. 
Some  of  hisjsttpersutioQs  are  evoi.more  gross  than  those jre 
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have  mcntidnecl;— «uch,  for  exaaple,  as  the  realoralioii  of  the 
life  of  Ottilia's  maid,  after  she  had  thrown  herself  out  of  a 
garret  into  the  street,  through  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her 
mistress,  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the  two  bodies;  a  mirade 
which  makes  Ottilia  pass  for  a  saint  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  is  but  the  precursor  of  many  more  performed  at  her 
tomb. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  noveL 
There  is,  in  many  parts,  a  total  want  of  delicacy.  Among  the 
supernumerary  actors,  are  a  baron  and  a  countess  casual  vi-* 
aitors  at  the  casde,  whose  situation  may  accord  with  German 
refinement,  but  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  universal  favour.— 
They  are  represented  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  en^mioured 
of  each  other,  although  married  to  different  person#,  and  c<mw 
sole  themselves  for  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  latter  in  oppo- 
sing a  divorce,  by  travelling  amicably  together.  The  com- 
plexion of  their  discourse,  and  the  doctrines  they  preach,  are 
perfectly  in  unison  with  their  easy  wndunpreju£liced chzmcttu 

In  spite  of  die  glaring  defects  which  we  have  noticed,  the 
present  work  is  powerfully  attractive,  and  evidendy  from  the 
pencilof  a  master*  The  style  is  of  finished  excellence;  remark- 
ably pure,  and  as  perspicuous  as  the  subject  and  the  German 
idiom  will  permit;  the  dialogue  is  skilfully  managed,  and  the 
portraiture  of  manners  no  less  interesting  than  accurate.  Many 
of  the  author's  reflections  are  equally  profound  and  just*  His 
descriptions,  in  which  he  appears  to  take  particular  delight, 
would  be  perfect,  if  they  were  not  somewhat  too  minute.  The 
beauties  of  his  style  and  manner  arise,  however,  chiefly  from 
a  peculiar  talent  of  seizing,  in  his  descriptions,  with  elegance 
and  simplicity,  all  the  litde  characteristic  features,  springing 
out  of,  and  essentially  belonging  to,  the  spirit  of  his  scene,  his 
situation  and  his  subject.  This  circumstance  gives  to  his  narra- 
tive an  irresistible  dramatic  effect.  While  the  physical  eye  sees 
but  words,  the  mental  gazes  on  a  canvas,  slowly  drawn  along;— 
not,  indeed,  on  a  canvas — for  life  itself  and  reality  may  be  said 
to  be  present. 

Goethe  does  not  exactly  tell  you  what  happened; — you  see 
it  occur.— -Your  imagination  becomes  at  once  engaged  with  the 
actors,  or  the  persons  implicated  in  the  denouement,  and  re- 
mains so  rivetted,  that  the  illusion  never  abates;— that  you 
never  perceive  you  are  but  reading.  There  are  passages  of 
Goethe,  which  you  might  peruse  at  sea,  during  a  squall,  al- 
most without  being  sensible  of  your  situation. — They  absorb 
you,  like  a  game  of  chess,  when  the  board  becomes  intricate, 
or  like  the  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which,  stunning  and 
overcoming  the  beholder,  have  to  our  knowledge,  in  more  thaa 
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one  instance,  excited  a  momentary  desire  of  mingling  with  the 
roaring  torrent. — And  when  you  analyse  this  extraordinaiy 
effect,  you  find  it  always  owing  to  this,  that  Goethe  never 
kaves  unnoticed  the  smallest  circumstance  which  depicts,  and 
rarely  suiFers  your  attention  to  languish,  by  noticing  any  which 
are  irrelevant. 

Goethe  once,  at  the  request  of  some  friends,  and  to  show 
the  force  of  his  talent  in  this  respect,  chose  for  his  subject,  the 
festivity  of  a  carnival  at  Rome.  His  description  makes  a  little 
book  of  itself,  which,  we  believe,  nobody  ever  laid  down,  after 
having  taken  it  up,  without  finishing,  and  which  leaves  you  in 
a  state  of  Bacchanalian  delirium; — in  a  condition  of  mind 
from  which  you  do  not,  for  some  hours,  recover.  Yet  there  is 
not,  in  th^  whole  picture,  one  word  which  could  be  left  out; 
not  a  single  finely-wrought  sentence;  not  an  expression  be* 
tray  in  g  that  the  author  thought  of  himself.  He  tells  you  sim« 
ply  what  passes,  but  he  tells  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  are 
all  the  time  of  the  party.  You  feel  the  air  in  motion  with  the 
•peed  of  the  running  horses: — You  suffocate  in  the  crowd 
pressing  forward  to  see  which  wins;— the  ***ia  amazzato**  as- 
sails your  ear.— You  try  to  save  your  candle  on  one  side,  and 
meet  a  Cerberean  moudi  ready  to  blow  it  out  on  the  other. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  done  with  Goethe,  of  whose 
genius  we  can  never  speak  without  enthusiasm,  however  much 
we  may  b^  disposed  to  reprobate  his  extravagancies,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  dangerous  sect  of  metaphysic-sentimental  poets 
and  novelists  in  Germany,  of  whom  he  is  the  leader. 

A  very  different  kind  of  tribute  from  that  which  we  deem 
suitable  to  the  metaphysTCs  of  the  Kantean  school,  and  to  the 
works  of  imagination  published  by  the  Germans,  is  due  to 
their  labours  in  classical  erudition,  in  antiquities,  in  ancient 
geography,  and  in  history  both  profane  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
cause  of  knowledge  is  infinitely  indebted  to  them,  for  what 
they  have  achieved  in  these  pursuits,  even  within  the  few  years 
past,  notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  and  troublous  wars,  of 
which  their  country  has  been  the  theatre  during  the  same  inter* 
val. — Their  researches  are  no  less  remarkable  for  depth  and 
extent,  than  for  accuracy  and  method,  and  have  been  communi* 
cated  to  the  world,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  admirably  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  sudies  of  those,  who  may  engage  in  the 
same  career,  and  to  perpetuate  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil,  to* 
gether  with  that  of  their  predecessors. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  activity  of  their  minds^ 
from  the  fact,  that  Germany  could  boast,  in  1809,  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  authors  of  merit  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
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enumerated  above,  whose  works  published  during  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding,  amounted  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred**  These  are  all  circumstantially  noticed  in  a  French 
volume,  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands,  intitled  ^^  A  Report 
made  in  1809  to  the  third  class  of  the'  Institute  of  Paris,  on 
the  actual  state  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History  in  Ger- 
many.''— The  author  of  this  Report,  Mr.  Charles  Villers,  is 
himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  lived  for  several 
years  among  the  Germans,  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with 
their  scholars.— ^In  his  Introduction,  he  discusses  the  causes  of 
the  peculiar  character,  which  distinguishes  the  severer  litera* 
ture  of  the  Germans,  smd  of  the  singular  zealHmd  success,  with 
which  they  prosecute  erudite  studies  of  every  description* 
The  suMect  is  curious,  and  his  observations  are  £br  the  most 
part  well-founded,  and  instructive.  In  the  belief  that  they  will 
prove  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by 
their  length,  from  inserting  a  translation  of  them,  as  the  con* 
elusion  of  this  article. 

"  Let  me  be  permitted,"  says  M.  de  Villers,  "  before  I  en^ 
ter  upon  my  task,  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  what  are  the 
tocal  circumsunces  and  the  peculiar  notions,  which  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  erudite  literature  of  Germany.— -As 
long  as  science  spoke  the  same  language  throughout  Europe, 
as  long  as  the  Latin  was  the  common  tongue  of  the  learned, 
nearly  the  same  spirit  prevailed  among  them,  and  their  labours 
had  nearly  the  same  direction.  But  since  the  custom  of  writing 
in  our  vernacular  idiom,  has  introduced  itself,  the  European 
literau  have  by  degrees  ceased  to  form  a  common  family,  or 
cast.-— They  have  become  in  some  manner  isolated  in  their  re* 
spective  countries,  and  have  confined  their  views  to  their  own 
countrymen,  whose  taste  and  appetite  they  must  necessa- 
rily consult,  and  from  whom  they  must  experience  that  re-ac* 
tioq,  which  always  obtains  between  a  writer,  and  his  public.-** 
Hence  has  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  each  nation,  a  particular 
mode  of  cultivating  the  mind;  a  local  fashion  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences." 

^*  Nature,  in  raising  an  immense  barrier  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent,  seems  to  have  divided  them  into  two 
distinct  races,  whose  temperament  and  character  differ  very 
materially. — ^The  first,  which  may  be  denominated  the  GalUc 
race,  occupies  the  South  and  West  of  the  great  chain  of  the 

•  The  following  statement  is  made  in  one  of  the  Monitewrs  of  1811.  "  The 
]a8t  catak)gue  of  the  fair  of  Leipsick  has  revealed  to  the  learned  world  that 
there  are  now  in  Germany  no  less  than  10,243  authors^  full  of  heal^  and 
spirits,  and  who  print  at  least  once  a  year.'' 
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Alps,  and  of  the  bason  of  the  Rhine. — ^The  other,  the  Germa- 
niCy  stretches  to  the  East  and  North  of  die  same  barrier. 
Whatever  on  either  side,  does  not  belong,  in  point  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  principal  divisions^ 
merits  but  litde  consideration." 

"  The  Germanic  race,  whose  geographical  limits  extend 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the  Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  German  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  which 
includes  Denmark  and  even  Sweden  and  Hungary,  has  a  pe- 
culiar literature  common  to  the  whole.  The  character  of  this 
literature  partakes  of  that  of  the  race,  which  is  more  sedate, 
more  patient,  more  contemplative,  more  attached  to  the  empire 
of  ideas^  than  the  Gallic  character.  The  lauer,  on  its  part,  is 
more  lively,  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  empire  of  reoHties^ 
and  to  look  among  them  for  objects,  which  it  pursues  with 
great  eagerness.  Both  of  these  modes  of  being,  have  their 
advantages  and  inconveniences.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
place  to  compare  and  weigh  them.  It  is  suiScient  for  me  to 
show,  what  differences  must  ensue,  in  the  intellectual  labours 
of  one  and  the  other  race." 

**  What  has  been  already  said,  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
remark,  that  the  Carman  exercises,  in  his  study  of  languages, 
in  his  researches  into  antiquity,  and  in  his  manner  of  treaung 
history,  an  assiduity,  a  perseverance,  a  scrupulous  exactitude. 
He  attends  carefully  to  the  most  minute  details,  convinced 
as  he  is,  that  every  observation,  however  seemingly  unim* 
portant,  belongs  nevertheless  to  the  ensemble  of  knowledge, 
and  may  even  throw  unexpected  light  upon  some  part  or 
other.  The  value  he  affixes  to  things  which  may  appear  su- 
perfluous to  others,  makes  him  communicate  readily  aU  that  he 
knows. — ^This  minuteness  often  carried,  as  it  is,  to  an  excess, 
and  fatiguing  for  the  reader  who  takes  but  a  slight  interest 
in  such  close  researches,  has  occasioned  the  imputation  of 
pedantry  to  be  attached  to  the  labours  of  the  erudite  in  ge- 
neral, and  especially  to  those  of  the  German  scholars,  wlnle 
the  latter  have  stigmatized  works  written  in  any  other  thaa 
their  own  way,  as  light  and  superficial." 

^  Besides  this  kind  of  literary  conscience,  and  scrupulous 
rectitude,  which  distinguish  the  German  scholar  in  his  studies, 
another  important  circumstance  is  to  be  taken  into  view; — ^that 
he  labours  neither  for  a  court,  nor  for  a  public  fashioned  after 
a  court,  who  make  elegance,  and  refined  taste  indispensable 
conditions  to  the  success  of  any  work  of  the  mind.  The  greater 
part  of  the  courts  of  Germany  speak  and  read  in  French, 
and  are  almost  strangers  in  their  own  country.  The  German 
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ipriiter,  then,  looks  for  his  public  to  the  nation  itself,  which  is 
uncontrolled,  and  over  which  the  ton  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
fashionable  world,  can  exert  no  influence.  Thia  nation  or  ra- 
ther the  several  nations,  who  constitute  the  German  public, 
contain  a  very  great  mass  of  information;  or  rather,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  a  very  large  number  of  enlightened  and  well- 
educated  men.  The  German  literati  are  consequently  tried 
by  their  peers;  they  are  tried  severely  indeed,  but  wim  sUffi* 
client  equity,  by  a  numerous  public,  who  comprehend  thp  spi- 
rit, and  appreciate  the  nature  of  their  labours." 

^^  These  literati,  and  this  public,  do  not  live,  in  great  cities, 
and  still  less,  heaped  togethet  in  one  capital,  under  the  tyran* 
nical  yoke  of  a  conventional  taste,  of  fashionable  opinions,  and 
of  a  crowd  which  has  no  wish  but  to  beamused,  or  interested* 
The  Germm  scholar  is  insulated  from  what  is  called  the 
worid;  his  public,  as  I  have  said^  is  spread  over  a  vast  terri* 
tory;^ — ^from  Berne  to  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburgh.  He  has, 
^erefore,  nothing  to  do  with  a  local  spirit,  endued  with  the 
strength  which  is  derived  from  great  concentration.  The  mul* 
tiplicity  of  the  different  countries  in  which  he  is  read,  does 
not  allow  of  this.  The  local  taste  of  one  spot  is  neutralized  by 
that  of  the  rest;  so  that, 'on  one  hand,  the  public  judges  with  a 
tolerably  great  share  of  liberality^  and  on  the  other,  the  savant 
enjoys  the  most  perfect  independence  in  his  labours,  and  is 
entirely  exempt  from  all  influence  foreign  to  his  studies,  or 
his  meditations.  .Hence  it  results  that  of  all  others,  the  erudite 
writers  of  Germany  are  perhaps  those,  who  have  the  most 
truly  classical  tactj  and  who  modernize  least  the  antique.-— 
Hence  also  the  facility  with  whiph  they  possess  themselves,  of 
the  spirit  of  nations  and  ages,  so  different  from  those  which 
we  see  before  us.  Hence  dieir  real  and  solid  success  in  anti- 
quarian researches;  in  the  interpretation  and  translation  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  of  the  Greek  authors." 

^^  There  is,  without  doubt,  another  circumstance  which  has 
contributed,  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Germans,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ancients;  I  mean,  the  obligation  which  the  protestant 
countries  of  Germany  conceive  to  rest  upon  them,  of  investi- 
gating thoroughly  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture8;«-4x>th  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
books  of  the  Bible,  conducts  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it  on  a  large  scale,  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  oriental  litera* 
^  ture;  as  that  of  the  Greek  books,  leads  to  an  intimate  acquain* 
tance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  world. — These  studies  when 
they  become  the  favourite  occupation  of  a  nation,  are  power* 
ful  stimulants  and  auxiliaries,  to  those  which  are  conversant 
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about  antiquity,  languages,  manners  and  history.  These  last 
again  prompt  to  mythological  researches,  which  now  chiefly 
occupy  a  great  number  of  the  most  profound  men  of  Ger- 
many.'* 

*-^  The  marked  predilection  of  the  Germans  for  ^religioua 
studies  has  the  additional  effect,  of  determining  in  many  cases 
the  character  of  their  productions.  The  philosopher  bends  his 
mind  to  theology;  the  historian  selects  for  his  pen  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  its  divisions. — It  is  dierefore  that  Ger- 
man literature  abounds  in  excellent  works  On  ecclesiastical 
subjects.'' 

^*  I  have  said  enough  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  particular  na- 
ture or  physiognomy  as  it  were,  of  the  literary  labours  of  the 
Germans.  I  should  add,  that,  whether  from  the  influence  of 
the  seclusion  in  which  they  live,  or  from  an  extraprdinary, 
although  natural  elevation  of  mind,  they  generally  love  know- 
ledge and  truth,  solely  on  accoimt  of  the  intrinsic  value  and 
beauty  of  these  the  great  ends  of  their  toil.— They  study  effect 
but  very  little,  and  readily  sacrifice  external  impression  to  an 
ideal  perfection, — a  general  advancement  of  the  mind,  which 
seems  to  be  the  idol  of  almost  all  of  them,-^which  gives  to 
their  writings  an  eminently  grave  and  mild  cast." 

^^  I  should  remark,  in  fine,  that  the  general  circumstance 
of  the  estrangement  of  the  German  literati,  from  the  favour  of 
courts,  and  Ae  society  of  the  great, — ^thc  more  popular  life, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  term  In  an  elevated  sense,) 
which  they  lead,  gives  to  German  literature  rather  a  republi- 
can,, than  a  monarchical  air.  But  ought  not  this  to  be  the  case? 
Does  not  the  bond  of  the  sciences  which  connects,  as  it  were, 
all  ages,  countries  and  ranks,  banish  from  the  mental  eye  all 
social  inequalities?  Even  the  phrase,  Republic  of  Letters,  is  so 
entirely  consecrated  by  universal  assent,  that  princes  the  most 
jealous  of  their  power,  have  heard  and  repeated  it  without  re- 
pugnance. In  this  erudite  republic  of  Germany,  no  one  place 
can  possibly  enjoy  a  preponderance  over  the  rest;  there  can 
be  no  confederacy  to  outshine,  or  cast  others  into  the  shade; 
there  is  no  point  or  centre  where  a  body  could  be  established, 
invested  with  an  authority  and'  lustre  such,  for  instance,  as 
inhere  in  the  Institute  of  France." 

**  The  four  classes  of  the  National  Institute  of  Germany, 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  members  of 
this  Institute  are  to  be  found  in  the  smallest  schools  of  cities 
containing  two  thousand  souls;  in  country  parsonages;  in  uni« 
▼ersities,  and  private  academies.  You  will  find  a  celebrated 
scoliast  inhabiting  a  country  town;  a  great  astronomer  passing 
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his  life  in  a  village.  If  something  be  thus  lost  as  to  what  we 
call  taste,  for  which,  under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  fixed  standard  or  common  centre,  much  is  gained  on  the 
score  of  freedom  and  originality  of  sentiment.  Opinion  is 
energetically  opposed  t6  opinion,  school  to  schpol,  and  by  this 
coUiaion,  unexpected  light  is  frequently  elicitet).— -If  the  cele« 
bnited  Wolf  suggests,  at  Halle  or  at  Berlin,  an  idea  concerning 
an  ancient  author,  which  appears  too  bold,  an  antagonist  im- 
mediately springs  up  at  Copenhagen,  Gottingen,  Frankfort, 
Meissen,  &c. — ^The  whole  of  this  dassical  public  takes  pa|t  in 
the  discussion,  and  encourages  the  disputants;  a  number  of 
learned  joumak  disseminate  their  arguments,  and  on  every  side 
new  light  10  thrown  on.  the  question,  by  anonymous  essays 
from  the  ablest  hands.'' 
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Travels  in  various  Countrit^  of  Europe^  Ashy  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke j  LL.  D.  Part  the  First.  Russia^  Tar^ 
tary  and  Turkey. 

We  know  not  that  wc  ever  experienced^  as  literary  gnur- 
mandsy  a  severer  disappointment,  than  in  die  perusal  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travek  in  Russia,  which  have  been  recently  reprinted 
in  this  country  from  the  English  edition.  In  England,  long 
before  the  volume  was  published  there,  we  heard  the  most 
sanguine  predictions,  with  respect  to  the  delight  which  it  was 
to  afibrd  universally*  We  were  then  taught  to  believe,  that 
Dr.  Clarke  was  preparing  a  banquet  for  the  public,  which 
would  gratify  the  most  fastidious  palate,  and  win  over  iht 
most  splenetic  epicure*  Before  the  work  itself  fell  into  oar 
hands,  we  had  read  the  accounts  given  of  It,  in  the  journals  of 
Great  Britain;  particularly  those  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews. — Our  expectations  were,  indeed,  somewhat 
abated,  by  the  extracts  with  which  we  were  furnished,  and  by 
the  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which,  however,  al- 
though they  detect  many  serious  blemishes  in  Dr.  Clarke,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  strain  of  warm  commendation. 

In  reading  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
made  every  allowance,  for  the  bias  thev  were  likely  tp  receive, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having,  two  years  before, 
pledged  themselves  as  it  were,  for  the  infallibitity  of  their 
author,  and  from  the  perfect  coidcidence  of  his  opinions, 
with  those,  which  they  had  uniformly  maintained,  on  the 
subject  of  Russia.— We  were  quite  aware  that  they  roust 
strongly  relish  any  bitterness  of,  invective  against  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  nation,  after  what  they  had  advanced 
concerning  both,  in  their  review  of  Rulhiere's  Histosy  of 
Poland;  and  particularly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  f(d- 
lowing  sentiment  contained  iii  their  28th  Number.  ^*  Consi- 
dering how  litde  the  Russian  power  has  shown  itself  capable 
of  effecting  for  the  salvation  of  Europe — ^how  wretched  is  the 
state  of  its  subjects  under  the  Russian  government — ^how  tri- 
fling an  acquisition  of  strength  the  common  enemy  could  ex- 
pect to  obtain,  from  the  entire  possession  of  its  resources;  we 
acknowledge  that  we  should  contemplate  with  great  composure, 
any  change  which  might  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improve- 
ment, and  scatter  the  forces  of  France  over  the  dominions  of  the 
Czars/f/''* 

*  RcTiew^  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  othert*  on  foreign  afHdrs. 
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Notvithstanding  our  recollectiop,  of  the  enstence  of  such 
obstacles  as  these,  to  perfect  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  other  discouraging  circum« 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  our  hopes  with  regard  to  Dr* 
Clarke,  were  sustained,  by  the  singularly  positive  tone,  and 
affectionate  tenor,  of  their  panegyric,  on  this  long  ordained 
apostle  of  light*  From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Scottish 
critics,  and  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  writings, 
we  did.  not  think  |hat  the  feelings  of'  party,  or  that  pre* 
conceived  opinions  of  any  kind,  would  ever  exert  an  influence 
over  them,  so  strong  and  sinister,  as  to  disarm,  not  only  their 
usual  severity,  but  their  characteristic  sagacity,  and  to  betray 
them  into  such  imposing  encomiums  as  the  following,  oa 
any  but  one,  whp  possessed,  at  least  an  extraordinary  share 
of  merit. — ^They  state  *^  that  all  the;^  had  anticipated  from  the 
adventurous  spii*it  and  known  abilities  of  Dr.  Clarke  has  been 
fulfilled;''— -that  ^*  in  z,  long  and  laborious  progrisss  through 
coimtiies  little  visited,or  much  misrepresented  by  others,  he  has 
observed  carefully,  and  often  wisely;"— ^*  has  plainly  and  sen- 
sibly related  his  adventures;"-^^^  has  given  a  fair  transcript  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  what  he  saw  and  heard;''— > 
^^  that  he  is  extremely  free  from  the  sins  of  affectation;"— ^hat 
they  have  nothing  to  reprehend  in  his  bodk  ^^  but  a  few  venial 
oversights,"  and  to  crown  all, — *'^  that  he  certainly  unites  more 
of  the  qualifications  e3santial  to  his  difficult  calling,  as  a  tra- 
veller, and  proceeds  in  the  compilation  of  his  journal,  and  the 
digestion  of  his  niurrative,  upon,  far  sounder  views  of  the  nature 
of  his  duties,  than  any  one  whose  labours  had  come  under  their 
notice!" 

'  We  did  not  imagine  that  those  who  themselves,  as  critics, 
undoubtedly  combine  **  morf  of  the  qjualification^  essential  to 
their  difficidt  calling,  and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  their 
duties,"  than  any  othersof  our  numerous  fraternity,  would  have 
bestowed  this  *^  the  highest  meed  of  j)rai8e"  for  transcendent 
merit  in  any  vocation,  on  an  author  not  in  some  degree  worthy 
of  the  boon;  and  have  attached  the  most  authoritative  of  re- 
conunendations  to  his  writings,  if  these  were  not,  in  fact,  finish- 
ed patterns  of  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  judicious  con)  position* 
We  were  unwilling  to  admit,  the  possibility  of  this  unhallowed 
allotment  of  their  favours  in  any  case,  and  particularly  in  one, 
where  the  point  at  issue,  is  of  such  vast  importance,  as  whether, 
liot  simply  a  few  individuals,  but  a  whole  nation,  consisting  of 
thirty  miUtons  of  inhabitants,  and  claiming  a  place  in  the  ranks 
,of  civilization,  is  to  be  considered  as  scarcely  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  human,  and  as  wallowing  universally,  in  the 
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▼ilest  poDutioQs  of  the  most  sensual  barbarism,  and  the  most 
atgect  slavery j  for  such  is  the  true  amount  of  the  charge 
which  Dr.  Clarke  prefers  agsunst  Russia,  and  which  it  is  the 
objeict,  of  almost  every  paragraph  of  his  work  to  confirm. 

Under  the.  impressions  we  have  here  stated,  we  took  up 
tbe^Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  with  unusual  avidity,  but  had  not 
read  many  pages,  before  we  began  to  suspect,  that  we  had 
been  ihiserably  deceived.— As  we  proceeded,  our  disgust  in- 
creased, and  after  wading  through  the  whole  volume,  we 
closed  it  with  the  conviction,  that  the  author  was  the  very 
reverse  of  what  he  is  represented  to  be,  by  hb  Edinburgh 
friends*  We  found -his  work  throughout,  a  malignant,  elaborate 
and  yet  awkward  libel  against  a  whole  people,  of  whom  he,  in 
fact,  personally,  had,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  particulars  of 
his  own  narrative,  but  little  reason  to  complain,  although  he 
would  fain  exhibit  himself,  as  the  victim  of  their  pretended 
ferocity  and  rapaciousness.— -We  found  him  not  only  grossly 
deficient  in  common,candour,  in  gratitude,  and  in  manly  sense, 
but  in  consistency,  in  method,  in  general  scientific  knowledge, 
in  intelligent  observation,  and  even  in  the  vulgar  merit  of  a 
tolerably  good  style:-^filling  his  pages  with  the  most  puerile 
and  slanderous  anecdojtes;  falling  into  the  most  palpablie  and 
immediate  contradictions;  repeating  verbatim  in  several  in- 
stances, whole  paragraphs  of  his  coarse  invective;  outraging 
all  taste  and  decency  in  a  multitude  of  his  phrases^-^-surfeiting 
the  reader  with  peevish,  jejune  stories  of  his  own  fictitious 
martyrdom;  violating,  in  fine,  every  ruleofsound  logic  and 
fair  accusation,  by  sweeping  anathemas,  and  the  most  Tague 
generalities.  . 

We  deemed  all  this  the  more  extraordinary  and  unpardona- 
ble, as  Dr.  Clarke  had  enjoyed,  in  the  space  of  eleven  yeso^, 
which  elapsed  from  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Russia, 
until  that  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  full  time  to  ccnrect 
whatever  inaccuracies  of  language  or  relation,  niight  Jiave 
crept  into  -his  journal  in  the  haste  of  itinerary  composition. 
He  had  wanted  for  none  of  the  advantages,  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  tranquillize  his  mind  into  a  state  of  philoso- 
phical equity,  to  chasten  the  outrS  colouring,  and  to  temper 
the  excessive  asperity,  and  immoderate  latitude  of  censure 
into  which  he  might  have  been  originally  betrayed,  by  what 
we  would  readily  allow  to  be,  excusable  sentiments  of  indigna- 
tion, however  warm,  on  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been 
really  plundered  and  maltreated  by  the  Russians,  to  the  ex- 
tent implied  in  his  general  declarations,  dthough  by  no  means 
proven  in,  his  few  and  equivocal  examples  of  the  fact*  He 
had,  besides,  in  the  long  interval  we  have  mentioned,  ample 
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kisure  to  recollect  and  describe,  what  he  saw  in  Russia  of  a 
praiseworthy  nature;  to  draw  from  his  memory  and  to  recite, 
in  thie  benevolent  spirit  and  with  the  ingenuous  alacrity  of  a 
philanthropist,  many  more  ezcepttona  than  the  few  he  has  so 
reluctantly  and  penuriously  made,  to  his  general  accusation  of 
superiative  barbarism  and  depravity;  for,  common  sense  will 
not  endure  even  the  supposition,  that,  among  a  nation  so 
populous  as  the  Russian,  and  circumstanced  as  she  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  there  is  nothing  to  be  extolled;  scarcely  a 
single  instance  of  moral  or  intellectual  worth;  of  ordinary 
refinement  in  manners  or  in  feeling.  So  monstrous  and  incre- 
dible a  tale  can  argue,  in  the  person  who  would  thus  write  or 
talk,  nothing  other  than  downright  stupidity,  or  premeditated 
slander,  or  the  most  narrow  prejudice.  It  must,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  judicious  men,  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  recoil 
upon  the  narrator. 

Our  opinion  of  Dr»  Ctarke^s  book  was  so  opposite  to  that 
of  our  brethren  in  England,  that  we  could  not  but  distrust 
even,  as  it  were,  the  evidence  of  our  humble  intuition.  We 
were,  therefore,  induced  to  consult  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  impartial  of  our  literary  friends,  who  had  read  the  work 
with  attention.  We  discovered  that  they  concurred  fully  in 
our  decision^  and  were  no  less  indignant  than  ourselves,  at  the 
unparalleled  license  with  which  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  his  character  of  a  travelling  antiquary,  to  vilify  an  immense 
people  for  the  gratification  of  his  private  resentments,  and  at 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  has  attempted  to  mislead  the 
British  public,  and  the  world,  upon  the  strength  of  the  repu- 
tation for  general  ability  and  knowledge,  which  he  had  so 
undeservedly  acquired,  by  his  proficiency  in  arcbaiological 
studies.  In  our  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  we 
are  nioreover,  guided  by  the  information  we  have  industriously 
collected,  fronx  other  sources  of  at  least  equal  authority.  We 
allude  to  the  previous  narratives  of  E^nglish  and  other  travellers, 
and  particularly  to  the  copious  verbal  accounts,  we  received  in 
Paris,  and  in  London,  from  men  of  the  highest  respectability, 
whose  opportunities  were  much  more  favourable  to  correct 
observation  than  those  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  who,  certainly,- like 
ourselves,  are  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  merits,  or  to  overrate  the  resources  either  of  the  Russian 
govjemment  or  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  adduce  at  present,  any  examples  from- 
Dr.  Clarke's  book,  in  supportof  the  opinion  we  have  expressed 
above,  concerning  its  literary  merits. — ^The  undertaking  would 
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lead  U8  further,  than  our  limits  and  leisure  will  allow  us  to 
go.  It  would,  indeed,  be  superfluous  as  regards  the  majority- 
even  of  his  American  readers,  w.hose  taste  and  discernment 
are  sufficient,  without  our  aid^  to  conduct  them  to  very  sound 
conclusions  on  this  point.  The  case,  however,  is  somewhat 
different  with  respect  to  the  para(mount  concern  of  his  accu* 
racy  and  good  faith^  which,  although  much  more  than  suspi- 
cious on  the  very  face  of  hi^  statements,  require,  perhaps,  for 
the  instruction  .of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  to  be  tested  by  a 
particular  analysis.  Here  fortunately  we  can  produce,  from 
much  more  competent  hands  dum  our  own,  what  we  deem 
quite  adequate  for  the  purpose.   . 

A  Russian  gendetnan,  now  resident  in  this  country,  has 
furnished  us  with  an  investigation  of  these  topics,  under  the 
tide  of  ^^Observations  on  die  first  Voliime  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels;"  which  we  have,  with  ^eat  cheerfulness,  undertaken 
to  communicate  to  the'  public,  and  to  which  the  remarks  we 
have  made  with  respect  to  the  work,  are  to  be  considered 
as  merely  introductory.  This  able  auxtliaiy  has  accomplished 
all  we  could  desire,  although  he  has  stUl  left  untouched, 
ample  materials  for  much  more  voluminous  criticism,  and 
still  severer  reproof.— -He  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  ox- 
pose  all  the  errors  of  the.  Cambridge  professor, — a  task  which 
would  be  endless-^or  to  examine  them  in  regular  order;— a 
mode  of  proceeding  not  necessary  in  a  case,  wherein  it  is  sim- 
]dy  essential,  to  show  by  a  few  prominent,  and  convincing  il- 
lustrations, what  degree  of  credit  is  due,  in  general,  to  the  re- 
presentations of  such  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Clarke. 

•  Before  we  proceed  to  occupy  our  readers  Widi  the  ^*  Obser- 
vations," we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  their  author, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed.  This  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  Russia,  educated  in  that  country,  and  familiailjr 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  scenes,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
undertakes  to  describe,  but  with  most  of  the  remarkable 
personages,  of  whom  the  latter  speaks.  He  has,  moreover, 
travelled  and  resided  among  the  most  polished  and  enlighten- 
ed nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
society,  and  in  the  exercise  of  functions,  peculiarly  fitted  to 
enlarge  and  liberalize  the  mind,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  local  pre- 
judices, and  blind  atuchments.— To  the  strength  of  judgment 
and  the  elevation  of  character,  resulting-  from  such  accidental 
advantages  improved  with  equal  industry  and  success,  be 
unites  natural  endowments  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
kind,  and  the  most  extensive  attainments  in  literature.  In  all 
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respects  he  is  himself,  a  signal  proof,  in  his  individiial  capa- 
city, of  the  injustice  of  the  aspersions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
cast  on  the  universal  Russian  people.  Upon  testimony  coming 
from  a  quarter  like  this,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rely,  even 
after  making  every  proper  deducticm  on  the  score  of  national 
predilections,  in  opposition  to  whatever  mav  be  urged  to  the 
contrary,  in  a  work,  such  as  ^*  the  Travels  In  kussia,  Slc.^  must 
in  a  short  time  appear  to  all  our  readers* 

That  the  author  of  the  ^  Observations''  should  bfc  incensed 
against  Dr.  Qarke,  and  express  himself  in  a  language  cor- 
respondent 'to  his  feelings,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
or  objection,  when  the  nature  of  die  obloquy  whiclvhe  repels, 
IS  taken  into  consideration.  Nor'  will  it  be  wondered  at,  if  he 
be  indignant  at  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  inclined  to  im- 
peach their  motives,  not  having  enjoyed  personal  opportuni- 
ties of  appreciating  their  genuine  patriotism,  and  at  tne  same 
time,  of  observing  tO;what  an  extent  party  zeal  and  System,  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  are  suffered 
to  interfere,  with  the  operations  of  the  soundest  judgment, 
and  the  dictates. of  the  purest  integrity.— The  more  lofty  the 
opinion  which  he  and  ourselves  entertain  of  the  Scottish  criti<:s, 
of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  literature,  and  of  the 
importance  and  sacred  character  of  their  ministry,  the  more 
bitterly  do  we  deplore  the  perversion  of  their  powers  and 
labours,  to  ends  directly  adverse,  we  are  assured,  to  those 
which  it  is  at  all  times  their  intention,  and  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  eminently  their  good  fortune,  to  promote. 

As  Americans  we  can  the  more  readily  sympathize  in  the 
wounded  feelings  of  our  foreign  friend,  and  excuse  any 
warmth  of  recrimination  to  which  he  may  be  excited,  ioas* 
much  as  our  own  country  has  often  been  the  subject  of  attacks, 
similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  upon  Russia.  Eng- 
lish travellers, — persons  it  is  true,  of  much  lebs  learning  and 
reputation  than  the  Cambridge  Professor, — but  with  still  basek' 
ingratitude  on  their  part,  and  as  littie  colour  of  plausibility, 
have  heaped  the  most  odious  calumnies  upon  the  United 
States.  Like  him,  they  have  taken  as  the  ground  of  general 
censure,  those  single  instances  of  turpitude  in  morals  and 
manners,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  which, 
if  they  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  charge  of  universal  or 
general  barbarism  against  any  people,  wbi^d  be  equally  ef- 
fectual to  prove,  that  there  is  no  civilization  left  on  earth. 

"On  the  whole,  from  motives  which  the  tenor  of  the  three 
preceding  paragraphs  must  render  apparent,  we  have  thought 
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it  advisable,  to  abstain  from  expunging  or  modifying,  any  part 
of  the  following  acute  and  instructive  dissertation.  It  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  French.  What  we  now  print  b  a  literal 
translation. 


Observations  on,  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Clarke*s  Travels  in 
Russia^  Tartary  and  Turkey. 

BY  A  RUSSIAN. 

The  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  ip  Russia,  have  lately  been  re- 
published in  this  country,  aiid  are  said  to  be  bought  up  with 
an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  singularity  of  the  work.  The 
rapidity  of  their  sale,  is  probably  m  no  small  degree  occa- 
sioned by  the  exaggerations,  in  which  the  learned  Doctor  has 
indulged  himsclfj-r-for,  the-curiosity  of  the  public  is  always 
particularly  excited  by  the  effusions  of  malignity. 

The  gi'eat  majority  of  those  who  read,  adopt  the  opinions 
of  others  gn  subjects  of  literature,  without  giving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  examining  whether  these  be  just  or  otherwise. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  to  take  them  up  ready  made,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  sanctioned  by  authority  so  respectable^ 
as  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

In  all  probability  Dr.  Clarke's  book  will  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  with  it  will  be  dissemi- 
nated the  calumnies,  of  which  its  author  is  so  prodigaL  The 
unfavourable  impressions,  produced  by  the  latter,  will  perhaps 
oudive  the  cause  which  gave  them  birth.  Few  persons  wiH 
be  disposed,  after  reading  the  work,  to  inquire  if  this  writer 
(who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  calls  himsel) 
a  christian)^  either  did  or  could  speak  the  truth,— for  we  may 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  any  individuaU  to  acquire  an  exact 
knowledge  of  a  country  entirely  new  to  him,  the  language  of 
which  too  he  was  ignorant  of,  by  traversing  it  in  a  post-chaise, 
in  the  short  space  of  less  than  three  months.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  found  himself  in  Russia,  were  not  fa- 
vourable for  observation. — He  experienced,  according  to  his 
own  account,  molestations  which  precipitated  his  progress, 
and  deprived  him  of  that  tranquillity  of  mind  indispensable  for 
the»formjjtion  of  accurate  remarks.  Indeed  the  travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke  resemble  the  flight  of  a  malefactor,  and  we  are  ten^pt- 
cd  to  compare  him  to  one  of  those  Parthians  we  read  of  in  * 
history,  who  while  urging  their  rapid  retreat,  discharged  shafts 
dipt  in  poison  at  their  pursuers. 

Dr.  Clarke,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  he  a  learned  antiqua- 
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rian,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  decypher  inscriptions  on  moulder- 
ing monuments^  than  to  trace  with  equity,  the  character  of  a 
nation,  against  which  he  imagines  that  .he  has  well  founded 
causes  of  complaint.  Not  content  with  telling  what  he  has 
seen,  he  chooses  to  entertain  us,  with  the  exhibition  of  phan- 
toms raised  by  his  own  ill  humour.  In  consequence,  the  picture 
he  has  di^awn  of  the  moral  taste  of  Russia,  is  only  a  disgusting 
aggregate  of  unfounded  and  often  contradictory  assertions, 
and  of  scandalous  anecdotes  which  prove  nothing,  but  which 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed,  from  motives  of  regard  for  the 
persons,  who  confided  them  to  his  discr^ion.  The  **  Travels  of 
Dr.  Clarke  in  Russia,**  is  a  libel  which  deserves  to  be  raiSked 
in  the  same  class  with  the  Memoirs  of  Gorani,  those  of  Mas- 
son,  the  travels  of  Acerbi  and  the  letters  of  Fievee  on  Eng- 
land. They  constitute  a  production  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
letters.-— Yet  morfe  tinworthy  of  the  learned  critics  who  have 
undertaken  its  defence,  ia  the  applause  they  have  lavished 
upon.it.  \ 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  thu$  impudently  calumniating  the  Russian 
nation,  is  guilty  of  fEdsehood  the  more  reprehensible,  as  it  is 
the   effect  of-  deliberation.  He  is  not  ignorant  that  he  may, 
with  impunity  assert  that  of  a  whole  people,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  say  of  an  individual.  In  all  countries  the  law 
is  open  against  those  who  defame  private  characters — but  to 
what  tribunal  can  the  Russian  nation  appeal  against  the  con- 
tumelies of  Dr.  Clarke?  Under  actual  circumstances,  it  is  not 
in  Great  Britain  itself,  that  they  .can  look  for  impartial  judges. 
In  that  island,  is  indeed  to  be  found,  a  literary  are opagus  just- 
ly famed  for  the  talents  which  its  members  have  hitherto  dis- 
played, in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  they  have 
assumed,  of  detecting  impostures,  and  enlightening  public 
opinion. — It  was  to  be  expected  that  far  from  sanctioning 
the  exaggerations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  offensive  as  they  equally  are 
to  truth  and  to  decency,  these  judges  would  have  loaded  him 
with  their  indignant  censure;— but  no!  they  have  already  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  favour  of  the  calumniator,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, have  violated  and  discredited  the  very  principles  which 
they  had  promulgated  (in  the  review  of  Acerbi's  Sweden,)  as 
a  moral  code  for  all  travellers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
these  observations,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been 
wanting  in  caution,  (to  use  no  harsher  terra),  when  they 
assure  their  readers,  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  generally  avoided 
the  vice  of  most  travellers— that  of  publishing  what  may  injure 
individuals.'^* 

•  Edinburgh  RcYiew,  No.  32,  p.  363. 
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To  account  for  such  partiality  in  censors  generally  so  severe 
and  scrupulous,  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  ascertain  ^ 
which  political  sect  Lu  England  claims  the  charitable  Doctor 
as  a  partisan;— for  this  would  not  be  the  first  occasion,  on 
which  these  gendemen  have  been  suspected,  of  making  their 
literary  principles  subservient  to  their  political  opinions.  Homr 
eagerly  do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  testimoify  of  'Dj-» 
Clarke  to  confirm  their  belief  ^'  of  the  barbarism  of  Russia^ 
and  its  unfitness  to  Support  a  great  and  useful  part  in  Euro- 
pean  affairs!"  How  triumphandy  do  they  exclaim,  *^  Such  are 
the  deeds  of  the  people  from  whose  interference  in  the  con- 
cerns of  civilized  nations,  so  mighty  a  check  has  been  more 
than  once  locked  for,  to  the  progress  of  French  injustice  and 
oppression!^'   Would  it  not  seeing  ou  reading  these  passages, 
that  Dr.  Clarke  had  advanced  nothing  without  proof? 

-It  i^  very  possible  that,  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  assert, 
the  power  of  Russia  and  the  importance  of  her  alliance  have 
been  exaggerated  in  England;— J>ut  will  they  deny  th^t  the  al- 
liance was  natural;  and  Aat  Great  Britain  derived  from  it  great 
advantages  in  her  political  combinations?  When  they  say  that 
too  much  importance,  was  attached  to  that  alliance,'  in  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations  at  Paris,  we  regret  that  diey  have 
nof  thought  fit  to  explain,  what  concessions  France  would  have 
made  to  Britain,  on  condition  that  the  latter  power  should 
abandon  the  interests  of  Russia.-^It  is  not  given  to  us  to 
comprehend  how  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  could  have 
been  the  consequence  of  such  an  abandonment*  Admitting, 
however,  that  Britain  did  make  some  sacrifices  in  fiivour  of 
Russia  on  that  occasion,  yet,  assuredly ,.it  will  no^  be  contested, 
that  in  all  the  alliances  contracted  between  the  two  nations 
«ince  the  year  1799,  (when  Russia  first  took  an  active  part  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe,)  she  manifested  all  possible  good 
faith,  in  the  execution  of  the  important  measures,  which  she 
had  concerted  with  Great  Britain.  If  events  did  not  correspond 
with  expectation,  to  whom  is  the  fault  ascribable?  Will  the 
world  auribute  to  Russia  the  loss  of  the  b^de  of  Marengo  in 
1800?i — the  capitulation  of  Ulm  in  1805? — the  disaster  of  Jena 
in  1806?    With  every  aUiance  torrents  of  Russian  blood  were 
shed  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany. 
Until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  terminated  our  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  neariy  100,000 
Russians  were  lost  to  their  country,  whilst  their  English  allies 
were  employed  in  conquering  Egypt  and  Buenos  Ayres? 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  posterity  willjudge  with  less  par- 
tiality, of  the  causes,  which  have  placed  Europe  in  her  actual 
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situation.  When  the  calumnies  of  Dr.  Clarke  shall  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  after  having  passed  through  merited  contempt^ 
more  equity  will  be  manifested,  in  appreciating  the  poU^cai 
conduct  of  Russia,  from  the  accession  of  its  present  sovereign 
to  the  date  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit*  During  this  interval  at  least, 
of  which  alone,  it  is  here  material  to  speak,  we  insist  that  the 
proceedings  of  our  government  were  constantly  no  less  digni- 
fied, liberal  and  disinterested  than  those  of  Great  Britain*-— 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  this  digression,  because  it  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  in  their  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Tr^vels^  to  Justify 
their  political  opmione  at  the  expense  of  Russia.-«-W^  will  now 
proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  pitssages  in  Dr.  Clarke's  book, 
in  which  he' has  betrayed  the  most  open  disregard  for  truth. 

In  March,  1800,  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh^ — 
Hip  abode  in  the  capital  of  Russia  must  have  been  of  short 
duration,  if  we  measure  it  6y  the  chapter,  which  he  has  appro* 
priated  to  the  subject.  He  left  St.  Petersburglh  on  the  dd  of 
April,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month—- 
having  consequently  travelled,  in  less  than  six  days,  a  distance 
of  500  English  miles.  He  set  out  from  Moscow  the  30th  day, 
after  sojourning  there  nearly  eight  weeks.  On  the  7th  of  June 
we  find  him  at  Voronesh*— *a  dUtance  of  444  Elnglish  miles 
(516  vers^)  from  Moscow.  Leaving  Voronesh  the  12th  of 
the  same  month.  Dr.  Clarke  arrived  at  Tsherkask,  the  capital 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  21st.-— These  two  cities  are  41 1 
£oglish  miles  (or  616  versts)  distant  from  each  other.  He  re- 
mained among  the  Don  Cossacks  twelve  days,— «viz:  from  his 
entrance  into  their  territory  at  the  village  of  Kasanskaja,  to  his 
arrival  at  the  fortress  of  Rostof  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
If  we  deduct  two  days  spent  at  Kasanskaja,  four  at  Tsher- 
kask, and  three  at  Oxai,  we  find  that  this  savant  went  through 
the  whole  territory  in  question  in  three  days;— a  distance  of 
280  Eng^sh  miles.  No  more  than  eleven  days  were  necessary 
for  our  expeditious  traveller  to  traverse  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  (Tshemomorski^  Cosaki;,  and  to 
arrive  in  the  Crimea — for  he  sailed  from  Taganrock  on  July 
3d,  and  was  at  Yenishale  on  the  14th  of  that  month*  The  dis- 
tance which  he  overran,  after  landing  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  un- 
til he  reached  the  extremi^  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tamao,  is  363 
English  miles  (544  versts),  by  the  route  he  took.  Two  of  the 
eleven  days  he  stayed  at  E.katerinoder,  the  capital  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Black  Sea. 

Of  the  whole  time  Dr.  Clarke  spent  in  the  Russian  domin* 
ions,  nearly  one  half  was  parsed  in  the  Crimea.  He  arrived 
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.  there  the  14th  July,  and  left  it  by  the  .Isthmus  of  Perekose 
about  the  12th  October. — ^Two  of  these  three  months  he  lived 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Pallas, — part  of  the  time  from  choice,  but 
more  of  it,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  indisposition. 

By  comparing  the  above  dates  we  learn,  that  Dr.  Clarke 

.  was  about  seven  months  and  a  half  in  Russia, — ^from  the  15th 
Marqh*  to  the  30th  Octpbcrf  1800.  If  we  deduct  two  mpnths 
at  Moscoinc,  as  many  at  Professor  Pallas's,  and  about  three 
weeks  at  various  other  places,  it  will  appear  that  the  Doctor 
was  no  more  than  two  months  in  travelling  over  a  space  of 
2500  English  miles4 — We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  estimate 
the  degree  pf  correctness,  with  which  he  con  have  made  obser- 
vations, on  the  moral  character  of  the  Russian  nation. 

Wq  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  there  are  some 
truths  in  the  book  before  us.  We  will  not  deny  that  in  the  ' 
phy^cd  aspect  of  our  country,  many  things  must  make  a  cUs- 
agreeable  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  Englishman.  The 
roads  do  not  resemble  the  turnpike-ways  of  England; — the 
inns  are  bad: — the  habitations  of  the  Russian  peasanta  ate 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  cottages  of  English  husband- 
men. Nay  more;  the  details  of  administradbn.  necessarily 
bear,  in  many  instances,  marks  of  the  imperfections  resulting 
from  an  unlimited  form  of  ^vemmen^  If  our  author  had 
been  content  to  notice  only  defects  of  this  description,  without 
cotifounding  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  with  the 
habitual  spirit  of  the  government, — ^without  establishing  upon 
solitary  facts,  general  opinions  injurious  to  the  Russian  nation, 
his  book  would  have  been  received  with  applause  even  in 
Russia.  For  in  all  countries  there  are  useful  truths,  which  are 
to  be  learned  only  from  strangers.  But  he  has  undertaken  to 
speak  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  appreciate  the  na- 
tional character,  without  having  given  himself  time  to  become 
acquainted  even  with  their  leading  features.— He  has  presumed 
to  explain  the  most  secret  motives  of  conduct,  in  those  widi 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  on  the  suspicious  testimony  of 
such  beings,  as  a  valet  de  places  or  on  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  malice.— -Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to, the  double  reproach,  of  having  fallen  into 
gross  errors  and  continual  contradictions? 

♦  We  take  this  for  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

f  The  day  he  embarked  at  Odessa. 

%  An  the  distances  above  stated,  are  taken  from  the  tables  in  Uie  appen- 
dix to  Dr.  Clarke's  travels;  they  very  nearly  correspond  with  those  marked 
in  t^e  carte  g^nir ale  de  I* Empire  published  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1799.  The 
'  meteorological  table,  (also  in  the  appendix,)  served  to  ascertain  the  time  he 
resided  at  different  places. 
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In  the  preface,  (p.  ix.)  the  Russian  government  is  accused 
of  fostering,  from  a  principle  of  policy,  the  ignorance  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  southern  provin* 
ces  of  its  empire — and  of  sedulously  concealing  the  only  tole- 
rably correct  charts,  which  exist,  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  whieh  fall  into  it.  As  dlis 
accusation  is  frequendy  repeated,  we  shall  notice  it  here,  in 
order,  as  we  think,  to  refute  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid 
reader.— -When  Dr*  Clarke  made  his  appearance  in  Russia, 
officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  army  were  occupied  in 
Finland,  in  Poland,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  several  other  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  with  making  detailed  draughts  of  these  re- 
spective countries.  The  object  of  that  undertaking  was,  to  rec- 
tify the  errors  in  the  general  map  of  the  empire,  or  rather  to 
prepare  one  which  should  be  more  correct.  This  map  or  atlas, 
composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  sheets,  was  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1806,  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is 
for  sale  on  very  moderate  terms*  at  the  defiot  imperial  des 
cartee.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  Sweden  by.  Mr.  HermeUin,f  but  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  it  completely  destrbys  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion,  respecting 
the  want  of  geographical  charts.  In  the  one  to  which  we  allude, 
th^  learned  gentleman  will,  not  find  the  soundings  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Crimea  laid  down;  but  he  will  meet  with  topographi- 
cal details  of  the  parts  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  which  have 
hitherto  been  least  observed,  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  man 
who  travels  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  not,  like  the  doctor  at  Achtiar,  to  search  for  the 
vulnerable  poit^ts  of  the  empire.:}: 

The  empress  Catherine  II.  is  often  subjected  to  the  cen- 
sure of  Dr.  Clarke.  ^  There  is  nothing,"  says  he,  **  in  which 
the  late  Catherine  employed  so  much  artifice,  as  in  keeping  se- 
cret the  history  of  her  own  people,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
her  empire."  That  this  empress  received  with  complacency, 
the  flattery  of  the  philosophers  of  her  time»  (many  of  whom 
enjoyed  pensions  from  her  bounty,)  is  an  undoubted  truth;—. 

*  Seventy-live  rcrableB  in  sheets,  tod  105  or  110  roubles  (paper  money), 
ipoufited  on  roller^,  &c. 

t  Mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

X  Several  charts  of  the  Blatk  Sea  have  been  published  at  St.  Petersburf^h, 
some  of  which  have  the  names  expressed  in  Roman  characters.  In  1804 
tliere  appeared  "  A  chart  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azopli,"  in  Russian 
and  French,  carefully  draughted  for  the  use  of  mariners;— H  is  copied  in 
the  famous  «*  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean*'  published  in  F'rancc,  by  Lapie, 
iniaOS. 

Vol.  III.  L 
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but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  she  entertained  seriously,  tho 
intention  of  concealing  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  troo 
^  state  of  the  interior  of  Russia.  Without  breakmg  off  all  cofft- 
mupication  with  other  countries,  and  erecting  on  her  frontier* 
a  wall  like  tliat  of  China,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  pur<« 
pose  would  have  been  impos8ible.-^It  is  moreover  contra-* 
dieted,  by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  empress,  to  allure  foreign-* 
ers  into  her' domlniona.  She  took  into  her  service  engineers 
froip  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  internal  navi* 
gation  of  Russia*  By  the  labours  of  these  officers,  the  Qourses 
of  the  navigable  rivers  throughout  the  empire  were  accurately 
traced.*— -The  numerous  individuals  belonging  to  the  British 
navy,  who  have  at  various  times  been  in  the  service  of  Russia^ 
must  necessarily  have,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
coasts  and  sea-ports. 

Lastly,  the  men  of  learning,  who  by  order  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  travelled  into  the  remote  provinces  of  her  empire, 
(the  fruits  of  whose  researches,  were  given  to  the  world  at  her 
expense,)  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  natural  history  of 
those  very  countries,  through  which  Dr«  Clarke  galloped  in 
such  wonderful  haste,  though  accompanied  by  a  powerful  es-^ 
cort.  To  the  mass  of  information  produced  by  the  legitimate 
means  above  stated,  ought  to  be  added  the.  accounts,  whether 
true  or  f^lse,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  strangers 
of  all  descriptions,  who  traversed  Russia  4h  every  direction, 
and  who  insinuated  themselves,  under  the  disguise  of  mtn  of 
letters^  into  the  most  distant  vomers  of  the  country,  for  the  pur<( 
pose  of  pilfering  a  few  pretended  state  secrets,  with  which  they 
might  pay  their  court  at  home. 

The  reign  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  is  so  far  from  being 
envdoped  in  mystery,  that  the  most  minute<letails  of  the  many 
remarkable  events  with  which  it  is  crouded,  have  long  been 
generally  known*  Her  journey  to  the  Crimea  was  made  in^e 
company  of  such  men  as  lord  St.  Helens,  the  Counts  de  Segurj 
and  Cobentzel,  and  can  have  led  into  error  none  but.  the 
dullest  of  observers,  although  there  may  have  Jbeen  found 

*  Persons  wishing  to  obtftin  the  most  exact  information  relative  to  the  in* 
temal  navigation  or  Russia,  may  without  any  difficulty,  procure  it  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Department  which  superintends  that  branch  ofcivil  economy.  Be- 
sides the  necessary  charts,  they  may  be  furnished  with  a  printed  explanation, 
which  details  all  the  existing  communicatkins,— those  begun  and  yet  unifinish- 
ed— and  those  which  are  only  projected.  Mr.  Oddy  has  made  use  of  the 
above  work  in  his  book  entitled  *' European  Commerce,''-*poblished  in  4to.j 
London,  1805. 
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persons  who  affected  to  be  deceived.*  Indeed  Dr.  Clarke's 
book  furnishes  nothing  new  on  the  subject  of  this,  princess* 
There  seems  in  the  present  day,  to  remain  but  Ittde  (Uflerence 
of  opinion  respecting  her  great  qualities,  as  well  as 'her  de* 
fects, — and  if  the  former  have  met  with  over-zealous  ad* 
nirers,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  latter  have  not  escaped 
tfie  animadversions  of  censors  abundantly  severe.  To  us  it  ap* 
pears,  that  Russia  cannot  but  place  her  in  the  rank  of  her  most 
diistinguished  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  the  most  able  sovereigns 
that  ever  reigned  over  any  country. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  short  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  gathers 
no  information,  which  might  not  be  picked  up  at  the  comer  of 
every  street  in  that  capital.  Without  denying  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  abuses  which  he  mentions  in  his  first  chapter,  and 
i^itbout  undertaking  to  justify  them,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  some  errors,  which  appear  to  us  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  misrefpresentation.  He  takes  great  paias  to  inspire  a 
belief,  that  his  countrytnen  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ve^» 
tions  which  he  describes,  and  about  which  he  is  so  querulous. 
•—This  assertion  19  incorrect. — ^The  regulations  of  the  police 
relative  to  dress,  were  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
a  single  exception; — ^neither  is  it  true,  that  the  English  suf- 
fered every  where  the  same  severe  treatment.  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  and  his  companion  will  more  than  once,  furnish  proof 
of  the  contrary. 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  which  he  states  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  epigram,  mentioned  in  page  6, 
(cuttinff  out  his  tongue)^  we  will  simply  observe,  that  for  more 
^an  a  century,  there  has  not  been  one  solitary  instance  of  such 
an  execution.  Moreover,  having  ourselves  resided  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg during  the  whole  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign,  we  as- 
sert without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  to  this  day,  the  author 
of  that  epigram  remains  unknown. 

•  The  iSmpreM^s  journey  to  the  Crimea  furnishes  some  anecdote*  wor, 
th]r  of  t^ing'  recorded,  but  which  are  not  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  memoirt 
of  that  tipie.  We  -will  present  oar  readers  with  one  of  these,  to  show  bow 
Kttlc  she  was  the  dupe,of  th6  exhibitions  offered  to  her  view  by  Prince  Potero- 
khi.  during  her  progress.  Descending  the  river  Dnieper  in  a  galley,  the  Em- 
press and  her  attendants  arrived  at  Kief,  a  town  of  which  the  interior  ap- 
pearance, does  not  correspond  with  thd  beauty  of  its  perspective.  She  dc» 
sired  to  know  the  opinions,  of  the  three  foreign  ambassadors  who  accompa* 
Biefl  her,  respecting  the  scene  before  them.  Count  Cobentzel  was  in  rap- 
tares  with  the  prospeet-^M.  de  S^gor  contented  himself  with  saying,  that 
much  might  be  made  of  it  in  the  course  of  time. — Lord  St.  Helens  declared 
that  the  country  was  detestable,  and  the  prospect  nothing  extraordinary.'— 
The  Empress  said  with  a  smite  "  Count  Cobenizel  is  a  courtier — M.  de  S^.» 
rur  a  polite  man— and  Mr.  Fitzherbe^t  a  man  of  truths"— "  Le  Comt^  Co- 
bentzel est  un  cour^an.— M.  dc  S^ur  tm  bomme  voli.— M.  de  Fitzhcrbert 
on  bomroe  ?rai." 
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Before  he  has  arrived  at  SarskofsSh^  which  is  only  twenty- 
two  versts  from  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Clarke  has  had  time  to 
discover  that  on  leaving  the  capital,  a  traveller  **  bids  adieu  to 
all  thoughts  of  inns  or  even  houses,  with  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  bread^md  water.'**  The  road  between  this  last  city  and 
Moscow,  is  constandy  covered  with  travellers  and  wagoners. — 
Of  these  the  first  have  not  always,  like  the  Doctor,  comforta- 
ble travelling  carriages,  and  the  latter,  proceeding  uniformly 
with  the  same  horses,  must  necessarily  stop  somewhere  at 
night,  and  refresh  their  cattle.  Their  wagons  are  loaded  with 
merchandise,  which  they  have  engaged  to  transport  from  dis- 
tant places,  and  they  cannot  consequently  have  room  for  many 
provisions.  How  then  do  they  escape  being  starved?— Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prodigious  number  of  these  un* 
happy  wagoners  by  what  is  said,  page  475-—^^  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  spectacle  afforded  by  those  immense 
caravans,  slowly  advancing  each  in  one  direct  line,  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  internal  com- 
merce carried  on  by  Russia  throughout  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire." We  think  therefore  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  spoken 
more  properly,  had  he  said  that  good  inns  were  rare  on  the 
high  roads  of  Russia, — ^but  this  would  have  been  too  much 
in  the  usual  language  of  discontented  travellers. — He  chose 
to  say  more.^— Like  those  Russian  noblemen  who,  according 
to  his  account,  ask  of  the  picture-mongers,  ^uelque  ch09e  d^ecla- 
tantj  he  was  determined  to  have,  in  his  picture,  only  ^^  splen- 
did colouring." — We  find  him  accordingly,  gravely  assuring 
his  readers,  that  in  the  midst  of  fields  abounding  with  com  imd 
pasturage,  the  Russian  starves,  and  has  not  a  drop  of  milk  to 
distribute! 

At  Sarskoeselo  the  author  manifests  his  disposition  to  mis- 
represent all  he  sees,  and  all  that  he  hears  of  in  Russia.  The 
act  of  vandalism  by  which  several  pictures  (as  he  says),  were 
cut  ^'  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  accidental  spaces  left  va- 
cant," (page  13,)  never  was  committed  but  in  his  imslgination; 
Those  who  know  with  what  care  the  numerous  collections  of 
pictures,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  are  kept  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  who  have  visited  the  galleries  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  other  imperial  palaces,  wilt  see  the  improbability  of  ^is 
story,  and  will  agree  with  us,\hat  in  the^ne  arts  at  least,  the 
progress  of  Russia  has  been  great.  Since  the  death  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  Sarskoeselo  has  never  been  inhabited.— 
Some  of  the  pictures  and  statues  have  been  removed  from 
thence.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  this  palace,  with- 

•  Page  9. 
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cot  having  been  admitted  into  it,  for  it  is  uauaUy  shot,  at 
the  season  he  pretends  to  have  been  diere. 

The  inspection  of  the  cathedral  at  Novgorod  aflfords  him  an 
occasion,  for  descanting  on  ^ome  of  the  religious  practices  pf 
the  Russians.  After  an  historical  summary  of  the  introduction 
of  images*  into  Russia,  he  observes  that  ^  the  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin— will  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  absur- 
dity superstition  has  been  carried.''  It  is  not  a  new  discovery 
that  the  appearance  of  images  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  our  country—nor  diat  those  images  were  de- 
rived from  Greece.  We  willingly  acknowledge  that  they  are 
wretchedly  executed.-— We  will  not  deny  that  there  prevails 
much  superstition  among  the  lower  classes  of  society;  but  if 
we  comprehend  the  meaning  ^f  the  term  superstition,  it  sig- 
nifies implicit  belief  granted  to  ideas  or  facts,  which  are  repug- 
nant'to  human  reason,— ^which  we  are  unable  either  to  con- 
ceive or  to  explain,  because  those  ideas  or  facts,  admit  of 
no  demonstration,  and  are  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  Now  on  this  subject  we  would  ask  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  what  country  the  mass  of  the  population  is  not  super- 
stitious? England  is  no  exception;  for  he  himself  informs  us 
(page  440)  when  spesdciog  of  the  Tartars  who  hail  as  a  good 
omen  the  appearance  of  martins  in  their  dwellings,  that 
die, same  idle  opinion  prevails  in  his  own  island.  We  know 
that  the  belief  in  ghosts  is  not  uncommon  there,  and  that  very 
recently  a  poor  woman  was  tried  for  witchcraft  before  a  Bri- 
tish court  of  justice* 

If  we  mistake  not,  James  I.  king  of  England,  supported 
in  writing  his  belief,  that  it  was  possible  to  ride  on  a  broom- 
stick through  the  air,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles; 
and  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  seriously  combated  the  idea,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sail  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shelL  Did  not 
the  superior  minds  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Robertson  give 
credit  to  stories  of  witches  and  apparitions?— And  without  re- 
curring to  such  illustrious  examples,  may  we  not  presume  to 
affirm,  at  the  risk  of  scandalizing  our  pious  author,  that  there 
was  a  glimmering  of  superstition  about  himself,  when  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Azoph,  at  Taganzog,  he  could  discern 
^*  a  vert/ forcible  proofqf  the  veracity  of  the  eacred  Scriptures*^ 

•  The  image  is  expressed  in  the  Russian  lang^aife  by  the  word  Obraze, 
and  not  by  that  o(  JBogh,  which  signifies  God,  We  shaSU  have  further  occasion 
to  illostrate  the  ignonuicc  of  Dr.  Clsrke  in  the  explanation  of  Russian  words. 
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in  the  dimiiiutton  of  waters  consequent  on  the  prevalefice  of 
violent  easteiiy  wrads?  Can  he,  after  this,  be  so  much  afto^ 
Bished  at  seeing  the  barbarians  of  Russia  attach  miracalous 
virtues  to  their  Obrazi,  and  addict  themselves  to  other  absuitl 
superstitious  practices? 

But  to  proceed.  Having  informed  us  that  it  had  snowed 
heavily  before  bis  arrival  at  Novgorod  on  the  4th  April,  and 
that  the  snow  increased  rapidly  during  his  progress  to  Tver, 
Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  in  th^  next  page,  that  ^^  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  sandtfy  and  avparentlt  of  a  nature  to  set  agriculture 
at  defiance^'* — He  alone  can  explain  bow  he  saw  dliis,  as  the 
ground  was  covered  with  bnow.  We  notice  the  observatioflf» 
trivial  as  it  is,  merely  ^  an  instance  of  the  want  of  reflection, 
with  which  this  writer  commits  his  remarks  to  paper. 

The  Village  of  Yadrova  sAt^acted  our  traveller's  tUten* 
tion*  After  informing  us  thiat  it  consists  of  a  single  street  as 
wide  as  Piccadilly,  and  describing  the  exterior  appearance  of 
tile  buildings,  he  adds,  ^^  a  window  in  such  places  is  a  mark  of 
Asttnctiofiy  and  seldom  noticed."  The  sarcasm  is  meant  to  be 
insulting,  and  is  only  contemptible. 

At  Poflfckol,  anodier  village  on  the  high  road,  the  sledge 
which  supported  his  carriage  breaks  down.  Being  obliged  to 
wait  a  few  hours  until  the  necessary  repairs  are  made,  he  loses 
no  time,  and  hastens  to  take  ^*  a  very  interesting  peep  into  the 
manners  of  the  peasantry .^^  He  sees  the  woman  of  the  house 
prepare  dmner  during  her  husband's  absence-^-he  sees  tfie  hus* 
band  return  from  church  with  his  children,  holding^  in  their 
hands  some  pieces  of  consecrated  bread,  not  larger  Aan  a 
pigeon's  egg; — ^the  family  goes  to  dinner,  and  all  eat  out  of 
the  same  bowl — much  crossing  and  bowing  before  and  after 
their  frugal  meal.*— -Dinner  ended,  they  all  go  to  bed— « 
afterwards  they  drink  vinegar  or  quass.— -And  that  dus 
first  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  country  may  be  wanting; 
in  no  particular.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  forget  to  communicate 
to  .us  the  effects  of  their  digestion,  in  terms  too  indelicate  for 
us  to  repeat.  Possessed  of  these  o^ry  interesting  discoveries, 
he  seizes  his  pencil,  and  gives  the  following  jfnf^A^J  portrait 
of  the  Russians. 

^^  The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  first  nobleman  in  the 
empire,  when  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  from  attendance  upon 

*  Dr.  Clarke  was  travelling  to  Moscow  during  Ltnt,  at  which  season  the 
Russian  peasantry  live  exclusively  on  bread  and  vegetables;  mil^  batter 
and  eggs  are  among  the  articles  fh>m  which  they  abstain  at  that  time. 
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his  person,  or  withdrawing  to  his  estate,  in  consequence  of  dis« 
sipation  and  debt,  betakes  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  tittle  su* 
perictf*  to  that  of  brutes*  You  will  then  find  him,  throughout 
the  day,  with  his  neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened,  his  bodf 
wnq>ped  in  a  sheep's  hide,  eatbg  raw  turnips,  and  drinking 
quass,  sleeping  one  half  of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his  wife 
and  family  the  other.  The  same  feelings,  the  same  wants, 
wishes  and  gratifications,  then  characterise  the  noblenian  and 
the  peasant;  and  the  same  S3rstem  of  tyranny,  which  extends 
from  die  throne  downwards,  through  all  the  bemngs  and  ra- 
mifications trf*  society,  even  to  the  cottage  of  the  lowest  boor, 
has  entirely  extinguished  every  spark  of  liberality  in  the 
breasts  of  a  people  who  are  all  slaves.  They  are  all,  high  and 
Iqw^  rich  and  poor^  alike  servile  to  superiors;  haughty  and 
cruel  to  their  dependants;  ignorant,  superstitious,  cunnhg^ 
brutal^  barbarous^  ^rty^meari.  The  Emperor,  canes  the  first 
of  his  grandees;  princes  and  nobles  cane  their  slaves;  and  the 
slaves  their  wives  and  daughters.  Ere  the  sun  dawns  in  Russia, 
flagellation  begins;  and,  uiroughout  its  vast  empire,  cudgels 
are  going,  in  every  department  of  population,  from  morning 
until  nig^t." 

Here  we  find  the,  empire  of  Russia  transformed  by  the  ma** 
gical  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  into  a  vast  house  of  correction,  where 
lag^lhtion  proceeds  with  a  regularity  comparable  only  to  the 
effects  of  machinery  at  Birmingham  or  at  Manchester!  Upon 
what  auAority  woithy  of  credit  has  this  author  founded  so 
monstrous  an  edifice  of  calumny?  Among  the  various  passages 
in  Which  he  has  so  liberally  poured  forth  the  grossest  abuse  upon 
our  nation,  we  meet  indeed  with  some  citations  from  Olearius 
and  from  Meyenberg,  (page  80)  and  some  letters  in  verse  of 
one  TuberviUe,  (page  83)  who  was  secretary  to  the  first  am- 
bassador sent  from  England  to  Russia,  about  the  middle  of 
die  sixteenth  century;  but  since  he  refuses  to  admit  the  au« 
diority  of  Puffendorf,  (certainly  as  respectable  as  the  names 
he  has  brought  before  us)  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  and  whose  opinion  differs  from  the  Doctor's,  ought  he 
not  to  produce  in  support  of  his  assertions,  some  more  recent 
testimony? 

The  question  between  them  is  nothing  less  than  whether  or 
not  the  ftusstan  nation  is  as  barbarous  in  modem  times,  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vassilievitsh.  The  manu- 
script of  Mr.  Heber  and  the  Voyage  de  deux  Franpais^  (which 
Dr.  Clarke  cites  so  frequently,)  will  not  bear  him  out  in  the 
present  instance.    Nay,  when  he  cites  them  as  witnesses 
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upon  other  occasions,  they  are  far  from  being  always  of  his  opi- 
nion. For  example,  the  "  Voyagcurs  Fran^ais^  (p.  49,)  con- 
cede at  least  to  the  Russians  the  merit  of  being  hospitaUe, 
and  Mr.  Heber,  though  his  statement  is  in  several  respects 
very  defective,  represents  the  condition  of  the  peasandy  in 
very  different  colours  from  those  used  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Let  us 
be  allowed  to  express  our  greats  atisfaction  at  finding  the  re- 
spectable name  of  Lord  Whitworth  brought  forward  in  the  book 
before  us,  only  to  corroborate  remarks  purely  scientific  The 
testimony  of  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with 
Russia,  and  so  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  virtues,  would 
indeed  have  been  of  the  greatest  weight.  We  have  sufficient 
grounds  therefore  for  believing,  that  the  disgusting  account 
g^ven  of  Russian  manners  and  Russian  character,  is  the  result 
solely  of  the  writer^s  own  observations; — but  here  again  new 
diffiibulties  present  themselves  to  every  impartial  mind.  A  few 
general  reflections  will  not  be  superfluous,  before  we  proceed 
to  confront  Pr.  Clarke  with  himself. 

The  existence  of  a  society  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  all  should  be  condemned  to  a  state  of  perpetual  suf- 
fering, is  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  imagine  no  tie  which 
could  bind  together  beings  destined  only  to  endure  pain  and 
misery.  Nature  herself  has  fixed  the  point  of  suffering  be« 
yond  which  endurance  stops,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
most  capricious  government  which  fancy  can  create^  must 
halt  at  that  point,  or  else  change  its  organ,  if  not  its  prin- 
ciple. We  admit  that  humanity  has  rarely  cause  to  rejoice 
at  revolutions  effected  in  this  manner,  but  we  believe  not- 
withstanding, that  at  every  such  change,  some  improvement 
is  necessarily  made  in  the  condition  of  the  governed,  with 
respect  to  their  civil  existence.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  die 
description  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  should  see  Russia  become 
a  prey  of  continual  seditions  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire 
to  the  other,  and  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  same  spectacle  of 
carnage  so  often  repeated  at  Constantinople.  So  far  however 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  country  enjoyed  the 
most  profound  tranquillity  in  its  interior,  at  the  very  time, 
when  from  the  nature  of  its  external  relations,  the  government 
If  as  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  to  station 
the  whole  of  its  armed  force  on  the  frontiers: — ^when  too  the 
chances  of  war  had  been  unfavourable  to  our  arms,  and  a  for- 
midable enemy  had  already  advanced  to  the  threshholdl  as  it 
were  of  the  empire. 
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The  peculation*  of  Russia,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinuea  to  increstee  considerably,  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  con- 
sumpticM)  of  men,  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  military  establishment^  second  in  magnitude  only  to  that 
of  France*  The  generality  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
sented  as  groaning  beneath  the  most  oppressive  tyranny,  arrive 
ac  an  age  rarely  attained  in  other  countries— We  have  laid 
these  considerations  before  our  readers,  and  leave  the  proper 
inferences  to  be  drawnby  themselves.—- The  Russians  are  all, 
'*  hig-h  andlowy  rich  and  poor  ^alike  servile  to  superiors^  hough' 
ty  and  cruel  to  dependantSj  ignorant^  superstitious^  cunning, 
brutidy  barbarous,  dirty,  fnean.^\'f  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English 
dictionary  coidd  furnish  Dr.  Clarke  with  no  more  epithets  to 
swell  this  catalogue  of  vices;— but  these  are  repeated  on  every 
occasion,  and  when  his  langn^^  can  afford  him  no  term  to 
vary  his  abuse,  he  has  recourse  to  comparing  them  with  some 
abject  animaL 

Such  were  his  opinions  before  he  arrived  at  Moscow;  soon 
after  which,  the  festival  of  Easter  gives  rise  to  the  following 
passage.  ^^  Thus  Was  Easter  proclaimed;  and  riot  and  debauch- 
ery instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  in  which  we  lodged  became 
a  Pandemonium.  Drinking,  dancing  and  singing,  continued 
through  the  night  and  day.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  ex- 
cesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place*  The  wild,  rude  riot  of  a 


•  The  pegisteim'of  births 
hbboprics  of  the  Russian 
lowing  result. 


and  deaths  transmitted  to  goTemment  from  all  the 
empire,  for  the  years  1801  and  1802,  give  Uie  fol- 


BIRTHS, 

Maks 
Females 

1801. 

627,418 
552,058 

1802. 

690,985 
613,486 

from  90  to  95 
95  100 
100  105 
105  110 
110  115 
115  120 
120  125 
125    130 

and  of     140 

itlw  were 
1801. 

1401 

971 

132 

46 

17 

15 

6 
0 

counted 

um. 

2039 

.  (^8 

360 

66 

28 

13 

7 

4 

1 

Total  Births 

1,179,476 

3af2,157 
344,114 

1,304,471 

PEATHS, 
Males 
Females 

353,223 
335,151 

Total  Deaths 

726,271 

688,374 

The  births  exceed  deaths 

45-^,2  .-5 

616,097 

MARRIAGES 

298,158 

299,037 

In  these  tables  are  included  only  those  who  profess  the  Greek  religion. 
Vide  the  periodical  journal  published  by  Mr.  H.  Storcb,  entitled  *<JLa  Rustic 
sons  Alexandre  f  Tom.  3-  Livrauson  7.  page  162. 
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Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity*  Few  disputes  are  heard^ 
no  blows  are  given;  no  lives  endangered,  but  by  drinking.  No 
meetings  take  place  of  any  kind,  without  repeating  the  express 
sions  of  peace  and  joy^^^  «c.  &c.  We  have  been  Uu^t  to  be- 
lieve that  the  character  of  a  nation  can  never  be  studied  with 
more  advantage^  than  amidst  those  great  festivals,  which  re- 
ligion and  immemorial  custom  have  consecrated.  Now  we  see 
the  Russian  populace  so  habitually  barbarous  and  cruel,  (as 
the  Doctor  says)  lay  aside  their  ferocity,  at  the  vtrj  naoment 
when  they  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  excesses  of  debauch*  • 
iery,  after  a  Lent  of  seven  weeks  duration,  which,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  is  observed  with  scrupulous  and  excessive  rigor, 
(p,  40.)  According  to  this  ingenious  gentleman  therefore, 
'  the  Russians  manifest  some  virtues,  only  in  those  moments  of 
exhilaration,  in  which  all  other  nations,  even  the  most  highly 
civilized,  forget  for  a  time  the  good  qualities  habitual  to  them. 
Our  poor  countrymen  however,  will  be  made  to  pay  dcaribr 
this  naivete  of  the  Doctor. — Accordingly  they  are  made  to 
resume  more  than  once,  in  the  sequel,  all  the  disgusting  attri- 
butes, which  he  had  before  remarked  in  their  character. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  Russian  noble,  on  his  estate,  dif- 
fers little,  we  are  told,  from  that  of  the  lowest  peasamts.  We 
can  forgive  Dr.  Clarke's  speaking  of  the  latter.  He  has  seen 
some  of  their  faces  at  the  post-houses  on  the  rdad — ^nay,  he 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  them  eat  his  dinner 
^t  Poschol.  This  is  sufficient  for  a  traveller  of  his  perspicacity. 
But  when  he  enters  into  details  of  the  manner  in  ,which  a 
Russian  nobleman;  banished  from  court,  passes  his  time,  we 
confess  our  astonishment— for  he  visited  none  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  as  far  as  we  know,  during  his  fugitive  residence  in  the 
country — ^unless  the  venerable  sage  of  the  Crimea  sat  for  the 
picture;  a  supposition  we  will,  on  no  account,  admit.  To  us  it 
is  consequendy  evident,  that  this  is  one  of  the  frequent  in- 
stances, when  the  writer's  imagination  furnished  colouring  to 
his  audacious  falsehoods.  The  nobles  often  become  objects 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  animadversions  during  his  abode  at  Moscow. 
We  shall  treat  this  topic  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Moscow  are  stated  to  have  informed 
Dr.  Clarke  that  the  Russian  sovereigns,  not  daring  to  take  up 
a  lodging  within  the  walls,  when  they  visit  that  city,  reside  at 
the  palace  of  Petrofky,  at  the  distance  of  four  versts  from  it. 
Our  readers  shall  judge,  if  such  a  piece  of  information,  can 
really  have  been  communicated  to  him,  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Moscow.  At  the  epoch  of  the  coronation  of  the  Russian  empe- 
ror^, their  entrance  into  that  capital  is  always  attended  with  the 
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greatest  pomp.  Until  the  preparations  for  this  object  are  com- 
pleted, (which  never  requires  more  than  four  or  five  days),  it 
18  customary  for  them,  to  stop  at  the  palace  of  Petrof  ky.  The 
whole  remainder  of  the  time  appropriated  to  the  ceremony, 
and  the  fetes  which  accompany  it,  is  spent  by  them  at  the  pa- 
lace of  KremI  in  the  heart  of  Moscow,  with  neither  more  nor 
less  security  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  empire*  Possibly 
some  wags  of  Moscow  may  have  amused  themselves  with 
the  credulity  of  the  Doctor,  and  have  assumed  in  his  eyes  the 
**  little  haughty"  air  of  republicans,  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
empress  Catharine;  (p.  32.) — but  when  we  consider  the  mul- 
titude of  voluntary  and  intentional  errors,  which  occur  in  his 
book,  we  think  it  probable  that  it  is  rather  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
who  wishes  to  impo^  upoQ  his  readers* 

Our  traveller's  entrance  into  Moscow,  is  ominous  of  the 
account  he  intends,  to  give  of  the  place.— He  sees  criminals, 
condemned  to  hard  labour  .in  the  streets,  throw  snow-balls  at 
the  peasants  who  are  passing  in  their  sledges,  and  is  struck 
with  a  new  trait  in  the  national  character,  because  the  officer 
who  superintended  these  malefactors,  was  amused  with  their 
tricky.  He  is  obliged  to  go  before  the  commandant  in  order  to 
exhibit  his  passport  {padorojnaja^)  which  he  had  bought^  to 
use  his  expression,  of  th^  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburgh.— How 
many  sins  do  we  see  here  accumulated  upon  the  heads  of  the 
poor  Russian  nation!— But  what  we  must  consider  as  above 
all  unfortunate  for  our  fellow-countrymen  of  Moscow,  is, 
^at  Dr.  Clarke  should  not  have  looked  into  Reichard's  ^^  Guide 
des  Voyageurs,"  before  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  ^^  Hotel 
of  Constantinople."  In  that  work  he  would  have  found  a  di-* 
rection  to  some  inns,  inferior  indeed  to  the  good  hotels  in. 
some  other  parta  of  Europe,  but  in  which  he  might  have  pro- 
cured something  more  than  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and 
(we  make  bold  to  assure  him)  better  society.—- All  who  have 
die  slightest  knowledge  of  Moscow,  will  agree  with  us,  that  no 
where  but  in  that  obscure  and  dirty  tavern,  could  he  have  fallen 

*  AH  pertons  who  intend  to  travel  post  in  Rutsia,  are  obliged  to  pay,  on. 
receiving  the  podorojnMa,  or  order  for  horses,  one  copCkk  (a  half-penny), 
for  each  horse  and  each  verst  they  intend  to  go;— this  is  what  Dr.  Clarke 
calls  bi^in^  a  passport  of  the  Emperor.  The  fund  produced  by  this  smalt  tax 
is  appropriated  to  repuring  the  roads.  Travellers  pay  three  copecks  more 
per  mile  for  every  horse  at  each  post;— so  that,  if  they  Uke  four  horses,  it 
costs  them  140  copecks,  paper  money,  (about  80  cents,  at  par,)  for  every 
ten  miles  Enj^h.  This  charge  is  reduced  25  per  cent  in  the  province! 
where  forage  is  cheap.— In  garrison  towns,  all  travellers  were  obliged  to  pre- 
sent  themselves  before  the  commandant;->this  formality  has  been  suppress 
sed  by  the  reigning  £mperor. 
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into  the  motley  company  of  the  repreeentativeA  of  the  Onentid 
Hordes,  Kirgissans,  Bouchares,  &c.y  and  above  all^  of  gipaey 
fortune-tellers. 

An  opinion  universally  admitted  by  meU^hysicians  ia^  tbtt 
our  ideas  are  always  more  or  less  influenced,  by  the  objects 
which  are  continually  about  us*  Dr.  Clarke  exemplifies  this 
axiom. — ^Surrounded  in  his  hotel  by  a  circle  worthy  of  exer- 
cising the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Qalot,  the  idea  of  vermin 
never  abandons  him'.  When  he  leaves  his  sordid  lodging,  it 
accompanies  him  to  the  palaces  of  our  Emperors,— into  whose 
presence  he  never  had  the  honour  pf  being  admitted; — to  the 
saloons  of  the  Russian  nobles,  to  which  he  rarely  had  ac- 
cess;*-to  the  antichambers  of  their  footmen,  with  whom  he  is 
better  acquainted; — and  into  the  taverns  of  the  populace,  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  frequenting.  He  dares  to 
assure  us  that  *^  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  dispute,  that 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  slave,  throughout  the  vast  em^ 
pire  of  all  the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles,  priests, 
and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single  individual  in  u  thousarut, 
whose  body  is  destitute  of  vermin  •'^  (P?8^  71)* 

Dr.  Clarke,  impatient  to  repeat  his  experiments  on  the  na* 
tional  character,  **  makes  himself  as  Hie  a  Russian  as  possible,^* 
and  dressed  in  a  caftan,  bids  adieu  to  his  friends  of  the  oriental 
diplomatic  corps,  and  goes  incognito  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
^^  one  of  the  public  balls  of  the  citizens."  There  he  finds  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  company,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  at  hia 
lodgings.*— Chinese,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  but  especially  Gip« 
sies,  who  to  amuse  their  old  acquaintance,  execute  a  ^^  national 
i/afMTf,"  called  Barina, — which  to  our  positiv'e  knowledge,never 
did  exist  as  a  national  dance  in  our  country.*  He  is  entertained 
with  the  sound  of  the  balalaika,  a  nation^  instrument  of  music 
which  pleases  his  ear  much, — and  he  laments  that  the  Russian 
ladies  have  *'  laid  it  aside."  Now  we  must  be  permitted  to 
think  differently. — Notwithstanding  the  respect  with  which  we 
regard  this  monument  of  the  essays  of  our  forefathers  in- 
music,  we  rejoice  at  seeing  the  guitar  and  the  mandoline  take 
place  of  the  balalaika,— -because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
change  advances  us  one  step  in  the  career  of  innocent  enjoy* 
ment,  and  consequently  in  that  of  civilization. 

In  order  to  judge  correctly,  we  must  compare:— 4o  com- 

•  The  word  barina  is  the  feminine  ofbarine,  derived  from  boyarin,  which 
si^ifies  lord  or  master.  The  national  dances  are  almost  always  accompanied 
with  songs,  in  which  the  word  barina  frequently  occurs,  meaning  mi§treu  in 
the  phraseology  of  love.-^Dr.  Clarke  prohabty  mistook  a  word  m  the  song 
for  the  name  of  the  dance.— The  balalaika  is  a  kind  of  guitar  with  tuo 
strings,  very  common  among  the  lower  cUMet4n  Rusalia. 
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pare,  we  omst  ocamine^  under  every  point  of  view^  the  ques- 
tion we  propose  to  determine*  This  precept  is  taught  to  boys 
in  every  country,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Clarke  well  re- 
members it*  We  have  beheld  him  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
manners  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  in  the  customary 
amusements  of  the  populace  at  Moscow  during  the  Easter 
holidays;— he  is  now  about  to  turn  his  eagle-ey^  on  more  ele- 
vated objects*  The  honour  of  introducing  him  to  the  club  of 
the  noblesse  is  reserved  for  a  Russian  nobleman,  Prince  Via* 
zamskoye,  (who,  by  the  by,  "  married  an  English  lady,") — 
''  although  it  was  dangerous  to  have  the  character  of  hospitality 
torvards  EngHshmenJ^^^Wt  cannot  omit  observing,  that  Dr. 
Clarke,  though  he  appears  willing  to  oflFer  his  thanks  to  this 
Russian  prince  for  his  courageous  complaisanccy  acquits  him- 
self of  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  he  re- 
Smts  of  having  once  in  his  life  been  grateful  and  polite  to  a 
ussian— >for  he  thus  concludes  his  compliment:— -^^  If  his 
highness*  be  now  living,  he  is  requested  to  pardon  this  testi- 
mony of  his  generous  condescension*  I  feel  sensible,  that  a 
congeniality  (f  sentiment  will  render  any  apology  superfluous, 
for  the  sacrifice  I  have  elsewhere  made  in  the  cause  of  truth*'^ 
We  have  the  advantage  of  being  personaUy  acquainted  with 
the  nobleman  in  question,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that 
there  is  ^^n^  congeniality  of  sentiment^  between  him  and  Dr. 
Clarke* 

We  shall  resort  to  our  traveller  himself  for  a  description  of 
the  bsdl*  ^^  The  coup  d^ceil^  upon  entering  the  grand  saloon,  is  in- 
conceivable*  During  ten  years  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
spectacles  of  a  similar  nature,  in  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
I  have  never  seen  any  thing  with  which  it  might  compare*  The 
company  consisted  of^near  two  thousand  persons;  nobles  only 
being  admitted*  The  dresses  were  the  most  sumptuous  that 
can  be  imagined;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  were  con- 
ceived in  £e  purest  taste,  and  were  in  a  high  degree  becom- 
ing*" Here  we  see  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis  two  thousand 
of  those  same  nobles,  who  were  represented,  page  28,  as  little 
diSeriikg  from  brutes  in  their  mode  of  living  upon  their 
estates,  make  their  appearance  as  accomplished  gentlemen, 
with  their  beards  shaved,  and  their  sheepskins  left  at  home 
with  the  vermin  which  devoured  them;—- we  see  the  Russian 
ladies  surpassing  in  elegance  those  of  London  and  Paris. 

*  The  title  of  prince  gWet  in  Russia  no  particular  distinction  to  those  who 
bear  it,  over  the  nobles  in  (i^eneraU  except  that  the  style  of  excellency,  is 
yielded  them  by  courlesyj— that  ofhghnets  h  exclusively  resen*ed  to  princes 
of  the  blood. 
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Nothing  18  said  of  the  supper,  though  Dr.  Clarke  excels  in 
his  description  of  banquets. — ^There  is  reason,  however,  to 
presume  that  these  savage  Boyards,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  raw  turnips,  and  that  the  refreshmenu  corre- 
sponded to  the  rest  of  the  exhibition*  But  the  Doctor  and  his 
companion  fsul  not  to  act  a  brilliant  part  themselvies  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  the  admiration  which  their  little  aueues  excited  in 
some  of  the  young  Russian  coxcombs.  Ot  such  coxcombs 
there  are  not  a  few  both  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
we  readily  allow,  on  the  subject  of  this  anecdote,  and  of  the 
good  fortune  it  procured  to  the  poor  ragged  barber^  that  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  rigorously  true.* 

That  Dr.  Clarke  should  utter  all  the  remaining  nonsense  of 
his  fourth  chapter,  and  fill  the  whole  of  the  fifth  with  stuff  of 
the  same  kind,  does  in  no  way  excite  our  surprise.  His  mode 
of  making  observations,  could  lead  him  to  nothing  that  was 
not  contemptible.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  language;— -he  en- 
tered Russia  with  the  predetermination  to  calumniate  every 
thing  he  saw. — We  have  thus  far  followed  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. When  praise  and  censure  are  distributed  by  such 
hands  as  his,  we  must  blush  at  receiving  the  former,  and 
need  little  consolation,  at  finding  the^  latter,  sometimes  not 
altogether  undeserved.  But  that  the  Editors  of  the  Edinbur^ 
Review  should  have  discovered  in  this  undigested  compound 
^^  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants,^ (p.  339,)  does  astonish  us:— we  must  congratulate 
them  upon  having  discovered  pure  gold  in  such  a  mass  of 
impurities. 

The  fifth  chapter  commences  thus:  "  In  whatever  countty 
we  seek  original  genius,  we  must  go  to  Russia  for  a  talent  6i 
imitation.  It  is  the  acme  of  Russian  intellect;  the  principle  of 
all  their  operations." — Many  writers  and  travellers  hswe  al- 
ready reproached  the  Russians  with  the  want  of  inventive 
genius.  Speaking  comparatively  with  other  nations,  we  think 
the  accusation  not  without  foundation.— -Taken  as  a  general 
position,  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  false,— <inless  the  assertion 
be  correct,  that  the  intellects  of  Russians  differ  from  those  of 

•  To  this  acknowledgment  of  our  faith  in  Dr.  Clarice,  we  will  add  one 
more.  He  may  in  the  immense  crowd  which  filled  the  cathedral,  on  the 
night  of  the  Resurrection,  have  seen  a  pickpocket  steal  from  liis  friend, 
Mr.  Cripps,  a  handkerchief.  This  testimony  is  suspicious;— but  the  thing  is 
not  impossible.  We  will  admit  it  as  certain,  and  ask,  where  there  are  not 
pickpockets?-*ln  London? — ^The  fact  proves  nothing  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,^-and  for  oue  own  part,  we  should  hesitate  in  attributing 
this  shameful  practice  to  the  totality  of  ihe  English  nation,  even  if  the  c^>itai 
of  England  were  inhabited  only  by  pickpockets. 
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other  people,  and  that  the  human  species  among  them,  is 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind* — 'To  draw  an  nnpartial  paral- 
lel of  the  genius  of  nations,  whose  progress  in  civilization  has 
been  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to  take,  as  the  point  of  departure, 
that  from  wnich  they  aU  equally  set  out,  and  the  distances 
Aey  have  respectively  traversed  in  a  given  space  of  time,-^ 
and  after  ll||^s,  we  must  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  the  local 
circumstances  which  may  have  accelerated  or  retarded  civili- 
zation in  each  of  them,— -such  as  the  influence  of  government, 
of  climate,  and  even  of  geographical  situation.  Russia,  having 
appeared  last  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  had  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  respects,  great  advuitage  over  those  who 
preceded  her,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  information 
which  their  experience  afforded. — ^The  first  step  she  took  was 
therefore  to  appropriate  to  herself  that  experience;  in  other 
words,  to  imitate  them.  Until  the  spirit  of  imitation  had 
thoroughly  pervaded  the  people  thus  endeavouring  to  over- 
take od>ers,^-^untiI  they  had  cast  off  the  thick  incrustation 
of  ignorance  which  enveloped  their  intelligence,  the  inventive 
powers  must  necessarily  have  remained  inactive.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  with  Russia,  because  the  passage 
fixim  imitation  to  invention,  was  rendered  difficult,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  other  countries.  In 
the  early  stages  of  civilization,  the  sorest  augury,  in  fact,  with 
respect  to  inventive  genius,  is  an  uncommon  dexterity  in 
imitation;  just  as  the  boy  at  school,  who  is  most  successful  in 
copying  the  manner  of  the  best  writers,  is  most  likely  to  excel 
kx  the  art  of  original  composition,  when  he  reaches  maturity. 
All  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  were  overwhelmed 
and  subjugated  by  the  hordes  of  the  north,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, behdd  after  a  time  their  conquerors  melted  into  the 
mass  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  fragments  of  art  and 
science  which  had  escaped  destruction,  might  re-appear  in 
safety,  when  the  tempest  was  allayed,  and  facilitate  the  re- 
construction of  the  edifice  of  Learning.  Spain  and  Russia  are  * 
the  only  countries  where  this  was  not  the  case. — ^After  resist- 
ing daring  some  centuries  the  arms  of  their  invaders,  these 
two  nations  idtimately  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoketand 
expelUng  the  strangers.  But  even  here  the  Russians  had  the 
worse  lot  of  the  two.»-The  Moors  were  not  like  the  Tartars; 
they  were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  nation  they  had 
vanquished; — whereas  the  Tartars  (Dr.  Clarke's  declaration 
in  their  fiivour  notwithstanding)  were  at  least  as  much  barba- 
rians as  the  Russians. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  eiqmlsion  of  the  Tartars  (about  the 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  century)  our  nation  had  made  no 
advances  in  civiliaation,  beyond  the  point  which  it  had  attain* 
ed,  before  their  invasion.  On  the  contrary,  a  long  continued 
system  of  domestic  oppression,  under  the  tyranny  of  foreign 
tribes,  must  have  impressed  on  its  character,  deep  traces  of 
inertness  not  easily  to  be  erased.  The  few  chronicles  aod 
legends  in  the  Sclavonic,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  whidi 
the  piety,  or  if  Dr.  Clarke  pleases,  the  superstition,  of  monks 
had  collected  in  their  obscure  convents,  were  committed  to  the 
flames; — from  the  genend  destruction  were  only  saved,  some 
treaties  concluded  with  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Grand- 
Dukes  Oleg  and  Igor  in  the  years  912  and  945,  and  a  compi- 
lation of  the  code  of  Justinian,  introduced  into  Russia  by  the 
Grand-Duke  Jaraslaf,  in  101  r,  under  the  utle  of  Russian 
Justice  (Pravda  Rouskaja).  To  these  may  be  added  some 
fragments  of  diiSerent  annalists,  from  Nestor  the  monk  of  Nie^ 
who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1100,  down  to  John  of  Novgorod,  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  1230. 

'  Such  were  the  feeble  sparks  from  which  was  to  be  rekindled 
with  us  the  torch  of  civilization.— Before  we  offer  to  our  rea- 
ders a  very  succinct  abridgment  of  the  course,  which  vrws 
followed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartan 
to  the  present  period,  we  request  their  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance well  deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  this— that  every 
thing  necessarily  emanated  from,  and  was  subordinate  to,  the 
will  of  a  government  supreme  and  unlimited. 

The  Tartar  yoke  was  not  entirely  shaken  off  untU  the  year 
1521,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vasilievit^  II.  Under  the  same 
monarch,  the  first  printing  press  was  established  in  Russia. — 
In  1556,  or  agreeably  to  some  authors,  in  1562,  the  metropo* 
litan  Macary  published  ^^  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,"  the  fint 
book  printed  in  our  country.  The  first  editicMi  of  the  BiUe  did 
not  appear  till  1581. 

The  Tzar  Fedor  Alexeyevitsh,  brother  to  Peter  the  Great, 
founded  at  Moscow,  the  Academy  of  Theology,  about  the  doae 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  the  true  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  civilization  an  Russia.— -As  her  political  rela- 
tione with  the  other  European  powers  became  more  extcaaive 
and  important,  the  want  of  infixrmation,  the  absence  of  indus- 
try, and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  prevailing  prejudices, 
became  daily  more  sensible.  Either  from  wisdom,  or  from 
necessity^  the  government  exerted  itself  to  find  a  remedy  tar 
this  multitude  pf  defects;  and  it  succeeded  in  its  endeavoun, 
if  not  in  proportion  to  the  void  which  was  to  be  filled  up,  aft 
least  in  the  degree  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
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mometit*  Peter  the  First  invited  men  of  talents  from  fereign 
countries  into  his  service,  and  these  >vere  not  all  treated  in 
the  manner  the  iiiquirer  Perry  is  represented  to  have  bega* 
This  prince  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  institutions 
£Dr  the  education  of  youth,  and  multiplied  the  printing  esta* 
Uishments  of  his  empire.  We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 
minutely  detailing,  all  that  hs»  been  executed  by.  the  Russian 
government,  in  favour  of  public  instruction,  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  our  day.— The  facts  are  so  recent  and  the 
subject  has  be^n  discussed  by  so  many  authors,  (some  as  extra- 
vagant in  their  praise,  as  others  are  in  their  abuse,  of  what  has 
been  done)  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  ofFendine  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  repeating  truths,' of  which 
no  person  of  general  information  is  ignorant,  and  absurdities 
vrhich  every  man  of  sense  treats  with  disdain..  It  is  important 
however,  to  know  that  an  impulsion  has  been  given  to  the 
miods  of  men  in  Russia,  of  which,  although  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  despotism  to  arrest  the  progress,  the  beneficial  ef» 
fects  are  not  to  be  efRiced. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
Russia  has  always  been  defective, — that  the  government  has 
not  persevered  in  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  admi- 
nistration,— ^and  that  there  are  innumerable  obstacles  to  its 
success  in  a  political  order  of  things,  which  unites  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  To  this  argument  we  shall 
oppose  facts.  The  results  obtained  from  what  has  been  done  in 
fetle  more  than  one  century,  are  calculated  to  gratify  the  feel- 
ings of  philanthropy. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  close  of  the  seven, 
teentfa  century,  there  existed  but  one  public  school, — the  the- 
ological academy  at  Moscow.  In  1806,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  in  an  official  report  of  the  different  institutions 
subject  to  his  department,  presented  the  following  statement: 
6  Universities — St.    Petersburgh,    Derpt,    Moscow, 
Vilna,  CharcoiTand  Casan: 
43  Gymnasia — in  the  chief  towns  of  departments: 

442  Secondary  schools — ^in  the  different  district  towns:  * 

2W  Parish  schools: 

235  Private  academies: 
Forming  a  total  of  1022  establishments  for  education. 

In  the  above  were  assembled  2258  teachers,  and  46,582  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes,  exclusive  of  those  in  private  schools  of 
every  description.  In  this  account  of  1022  schools,  are  not  in- 
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dttded  the  great  military  schook,  and  other^  places  of  educa- 
tion, which  exist  at  Su  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  under  spe- 
cial administrators,  independent  of  the  Minister  of  publie 
instruction,  and  which  would  add  very  considerably  to  the 
number  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  ecclesiastical  seminaries  underwent,  in  1807,  a  new 
organizauon,  conformable  to  the  general  plim  of  instruction 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  the  secular  scho^ds. 
The  following  report  presented  by  the  sjmod  to  the  emperor 
in  1806,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  they  were  at  that  epoch- 
^  Principal  academies: 
36  Seminaries  in  diflferent  dioceses: 
18  Inferior  schools: 
332  Teachers: 
26,781  Students. 

The  funds  annually  apprc^riated  to  these  establishments  of 
instruction  and  education,  amount  by  a  computation,  which 
we  have  made  from  the  statutes  and  other  public  documents, 
to  the  sum  of  3,202,069  roubles— exclusive  of  the  property 
befenging  to  the  universities  of  Derpt  and  Vilua,  which  are 
endowed  with  real  estates,  valued  at  210,000  roubles  per  ana: 
and  of  the  parish  schools  which  are  supported  by  the  different 
parishes  and  corporations.  Neither  are  there  included  in  the 
above  computation,  the  expenses  of  all  the  inferior  schools  in 
tiie  provinces  dismembered  from  Poland,  the  revenues  of 
which  are  likewise  derived  from  estates  in  land, — nor  those 
of  the  great  school  of  surgery  at  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which  we 
have  no  returns  in  our  possession,— nor  of  the  numerous 
houses  of  education  for  females  at  St.  Petebburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, which  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  empress- 
mother. 

The  apprehension  of  tiring  our  readers,  makes  us  suppress 
a  number  of  interesting  details.  All  the  arrangements  adopted 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  are  marked 
with  the  same  spirit  of  liberal!^  and  philanthropy,  llie  whole 
system  presents  a  degree  of  connexion  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  any  other  monarchy; — it  embraces  the  immensity 
oi  the  empire,  and  furnishes  to  every  class  of  inhabitants  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  sort  of  education  appropriate  to  their 

*  The  principal  eitablishments  of  this  description  are  the  corps  of  noble 
cidets— ^e  school  for  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers — the  academy  of 
tht  fine  arts— the  academy  of  commerce— the  community  of  young  ladies, 
nobles  and  others— the  institute  of  St.  Catharine— the  institute  of  Mary— 
the  school  of  mineralogy^that  of  jurisprudence-^at  of  the  paf^es  of  the 
court— the  school  of  miedicine  and  suri^ry— of  Da\igation^-of  nu?al  archie 
tecture. 
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station  ia  society.  It  is,  above  all,  in  the  organizadon  of  the 
universities,  considered  as  the  objects  of  principal  importance, 
and  which  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  instruction,  that 
every  attention  has  been  sedulously  paid  to  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  desideratum.  Many  professors  of  celebrity, 
whom  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  universities  in  Germany 
had  deprived  of  employment,  have  been  invited  to  Russia;-— 
others,  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  theatre  of  war,  have 
obtained  a  distinguished  reception.  These  learned  persona 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  by  the  most 
powerful  motives.  An  honourable  Irank  in  society,  and  emolu- 
ments sufficient  to  support  that  rank,  are  assigned  to  diem;— ^ 
they  are  at  liberty  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  giving 
private  lessons,  which  are  of  course  lucrative  in  proportion  to 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  tuition.  Their  apprehensions  re*> 
specting  the  fate  of  their  families,  in  case  of  their  own  deathi, 
are  anticipated  by  liberal  concessions  in  favour  of  their  widows 
and  children.  Lasdy-— the  universities  are  rendered  perfecdy 
independent  of  the  civil  authorities  by  having  exclusively  to 
themselves  the  direction  of  their  internal  police,  to  which  is 
added  the  censorship  of  all  books  printed  within  their  limits, 
provided  they  conform  to  the  decree  on  that  subject  of  the  4th 
July,  1804. 

An  examinadon  of  the  decree  in  question  will  show  that 
the  Russian  government  has  neglected  nothing,  in  order  t6 
do  away,  all  those  restricdons  of  the  press,  which  might 
shackle  the  progress  of  literature,  and  of  rational  liberty.  Some 
indirect  measures  of  coercion,  others  of  encouragement,  were 
thought  indispensable  to  deter  the  ignorant  from  exercising 
o&ccs  of  distinction,  and  to  facilitate  their  being  obtained  by 
men  of  talent  and  merit.  Subsequent  regulations  to  this  eifect, 
have  secured  considerable  advantages  to  those  individuals 
who,  after  having  successfully  followed  all  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  undergone  an  examination  in  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, choose  to  devote  themselves  to  civil  employments.  Oft 
the  other  hand,  all  those  who  hold  subaltern  appointments  in 
the  different  offices  of  administration  are  obliged,  until  thev 
have  attained  the  rank  of  counsellors  of  state,  to  produce  with 
every  promotion  in  their  different  grades,  an  attestation  from 
one  of  the  universities,  that  they  have  finished  the  studies  ne* 
cessaiy  to  qualify  them  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  die  post, 
for  which  they  are  candidates. 

Such  are,  in  substance,  the  most  remarkable  dispositions  oC 
the  general  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  Raa»»a^  ^nu 
pu-c— They  have  all  been  carried  into  effect,  as  regards  the 
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UQ^venides,  the  gjonnasia  and  the  district  schools.— -There  yet 
remains  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  parish  schobb, 
the  number  of  which  will  be  prodigious,  when  the  general 
plan  (contemplating  one  at  least  foi"  every  two  parishes,)  shall 
be  carried  into  complete  execution.  But  this  branch,  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  from  its  immediate  influence  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation,  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  the  schools  of  a 
higher  order; — inasmuch  as  it  embraces  only  the  elements  of 
education*  The  masters  will  be  principally  chosen  from  among 
the  students  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries* 

The  organization  of  which  we  have  been  giving  some  ac- 
count, did  not,  it  is  true,  exist  when  Dn  Clarke  travelled  in 
Russia;— but  his  book  made  its  appearance,  sevfcral  years 
afterwards,  and  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  great 
changes  which  had  been  effected,  in  every  part  of  the  admints« 
tration  of  the  empire— changes  which  have  rendered  the  su- 
perficial  sketch  he  has  traced,  still  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
^^"-"TOsrepresentation,  than  it  would  otherwbe  have  been. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  what  the  government  has 
done  to  enlighten  the  nation;— -enough,  we  believe,  to  excul- 
pate  it  from  the  accusation'advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  being 
actuated  by  views  absolutely  contrary  to  this  benevolent  inten- 
tion. In  the  short  lapse  of  time  which  comprehends  the  whole 
history  of  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Russia,  there  may 
indeed  be  found  some  intervak  of  stagnation;— but  everything 
considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit, of  the  Russian 
government  has,  m  g'eneral^betn  particularly  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  public  instruction.  We  have  yet  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  share  every  class  of  inhabitants,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  whole  nation,  has  taken  in  this  honourable  work. 
On  this  subject  we  experience  a  sentiment  of  pride  (why  should 
we  disguise  it?)  which  amply  rewards  us  for  the  pain  we  have 
felt,  in  investigating  the  calunmies  ef  a  Clarke,  and  dwelling  on 
the  partiality  of  his  eulogists.  We  defy  them  to  produce  an 
example  of  any  other  nation  engaging  with  more  earnestness, 
to  advance  the  success  of  a  great  and  liberal  enterprise. 

The  facts  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  realders  are  re* 
corded  in  the  official  gsp&ettes  of  St.  Petersburgh. — ^They  will 
also  be  found  in  **  Storch's  Periodical  Journal,'^  for  1803, 
1804, 1805,  and  1806. 

The  counaellOT  of  sute,  Paul  Demidoff,  bestowed,  in  1803, 
the  following  gratuities  on  the  different  universities  of  the 
empire:— 

Towards  establbhing  an  university  at  Yaroslaf  in  litu 
of  the  gymnasium  which  was  designed  for  that  city, — 
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certain  villages  belonging  to  bim,  in  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  with  3758  peasants^— ^odacing  a  revenue  of 
25,000  roubles* — Moreover,  a  capital  of  100,000  roubles,  (to 
which  he  has  since  added  20,000  more,)  to  be  expended  in  im* 
proving  the  buildings  intended  for  this  object  by  government. 

To  the  university  of  Moscow,— 4he  sum  of  100,000  rou* 
Ues,  his  library,  and  his  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  as  wdl 
as  his  collection  of  minerals— the  whole  estimated  at  250,000 
roubles. 

To  the  universities  intended  to  be  founded  at  Kief  and  To- 
bolsk, — the  sum  of  100,000  roubles,  to  be  put  out  at  legal  in* 
terest  in  the  public  funds,  umil  these  universities  are  opened 
for  the  admission  of  students. 

The  Emperor  has  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
this  distinguished  act  of  patriotism.— -Count  Ilia  Besborodko 
offered  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Athenaeum  for 
the  higher  sciences,  at  Nejine,  (his  birth-place,  a  small  town 
in  Lesser  Russia,)  the  sum  of  210,000  roubles  in  cash.  He 
has,  besides,  secured  to  this  school  a  perpetual  income  of 
15,000  roubles  in  landed  estate,  and  has  given  an  extensive 
piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  town,  together  with  a  con* 
eiderable  quantity  of  building  materials. 

Coionel  Prince  Ourousof  has  presented  to  the  university  of 
Moscow  his  valuable  mineralogical  collection  (mentioned  in 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  page  112). 

The  privy-counsellor  Soudienko  gave  in  1804  the  sum  of 
40,000  roubles,  towards  the  foundation  of  secondary  schools 
in  L»esser  Russia;f— another  sum  of  15,000  roubles  was  oiFered 
for  the  same  object  by  M.  Kotshoubey,  marshal  of  the  no* 
Uesse  of  Pultawa. 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Charkoff  have  sub« 
scribed,  for  the  founding  of  an  university  of  that  name,  the 
sum  of  400,000  roubles,  payable  in  six  years  by  annual  instal- 
ments from  the  1st  September  1802.  The  burghers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  different  towns  in  that  govemmepc  have  engaged 
to  pay,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  annually,  10,000  rou- 
bles for  ten  years. 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaf  have  sub- 
scribed in  favour  of  the  university  of  Charkoff  the  sum  of 
110,000  roubles,  payable  in  ten  years;— obliging  themselves 
at  the  same  time  by  a  solemn  engagement,  to  furnish  this  mo- 
ney out  of  their  actual  revenues,  and  without  imposing  any  ad- 
dition whatever,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  taxes  paid  -by  their 
serfs.  ^ 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Pensa  engaged  in  1803, 
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to  pay  an  annual  and  perpetnal  rent  of  3250  roubles,  to  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  support  of  tiie  gymnasium  at  Pensa;— this  rent  is 
derived  from  a  capital  vested  in  the  public  funds  bearing  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent.  Anodier  capital  of  90,000  roubles  was 
subscribed  for  in  the  same  place,  for  the  foundation  of  a  mili- 
tary school. 

A  gendeman  of  small  fortune,  living  in  retirement  on  his 
estate,  Mr.  Zacharine, — presented  to  the  g}rmnasium  of  Pensa 
his  library,  consisting  of  1500  volumes,  all  in  the  Russian  Ian* 
guage.— -This  modest  offering  b  not  unworthy  of  being  re- 
corded. 

The  noblesse  of  the  government  of  Tver  abandoned  in  fa- 
vour of  the  military  schools  a  capital  of  200,000  roubles,  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  construction  of  barracks. 

The  subscriptions  made  among  the  nobles  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Toula,  for  the  foundation  of  schools,  amounted  to 
86,000  roubles,  from  the  1st  September  1801,  to  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary 1804.  Those  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  for  the 
year  1803,  produced  77,000  roubles. 

The  merchants  of  Ghiazk,  (a  district-town  of  the  latter  go- 
vernment), have  engaged  to  furnish  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  a  capital  of  100,000  roubles,  to  found  a  school  of  com- 
merce in  that  place;  and  to  pay,  until  that  sum  shall  have  ac- 
cumulated, 2500  roubles  annually. 

In  1804  the  merchants  of  Moscow  established  in  that  me- 
tropolis, at  their  own  expense,  a  school  of  commerce,  endowed 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  15,000  roubles,  besides  a  first  pay- 
ment of  50,000  roubles,  which  was  given  for  the  expenses  of 
the  original  estabUshment,  &c.  &c. 

These  instances  of  patriotism,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
cited  first,  are  taken  at  random  from  a  multitude  of  similar  ex- 
amples, which  were  successively  made  public  by  government. 
We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  same  zeal  was  manifested 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire, — without  excepting  any,  however 
distant.  We  might  extend  the  list  of  these  voluntary  contri- 
butions;— but  those  already  mentioned  will  suffice,  we  believe, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  national  cha- 
racter in  Russia  widely  differing  from  that  which -Dr.  Clarke 
has  endeavoured  to  inspire.  It  will  at  least  be  seen,  that  a  just 
sense  of  what  was  deficient,  in  relation  to  puUic  instruction  in 
that  empire,  was  universally  entertained,  and  was  met  t^  a  cor- 
responding disposition  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.  Befort 
a  nation  has  reached  this  poiot,  it  must  previously  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  career  of  civilization. 

Dr.  Clarke,  havmg  laid  down  the  proposition,  that  the  Rus- 
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sian  B^oa  hav^e  only  a  ulent  for  imitation,  acquits  himself  in 
the  proof,  with  his  accustomed  ability.  The  facts,  by  which  he 
supports  his  opinion,  are  either  absolutely  false,  or  prove  the 
reverse  of  what  he  intended*  For  instance,  the  story  of  a  Rus« 
sian,  who,  without  ever  having  seen  a  theatre,  became  an  actor 
superior  to  any  in  Europe,  must  have  been  invented  to  amuse 
the  Doctor's  credulity;— but  if  true,  it  would  certainly  rnani* 
fest  more  than  a  mere  talent  of  imitation  in  the  individual. 
However  disposed  we  may  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  similar 
mistakes,  respect  for  truth  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  no 
such  phenomenon  ever  was  known  ^in  Russia*  The  Russian 
stage  has  produced  several  actors,  who  have  acquired,  in  their 
own  country,  considerable  celebrity,  the  justness  of  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  applause  of  strangers;— -but  we  pre- 
tend not  to  compare  them,  with  the  great  models  of  perfec- 
tion, who  have  appeared  on  the  French,  English,  and  German 
stages. 

We  are  not  as  positive  respecting  the  account  of  the  picture 
of  Dietriciy  of  which,  according  to  our  traveller,  a  copy  so  per- 
fect was  finished,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  original.  Supposing  the  story  true,  we  think  that  here  also^ 
Dr.  Clarke  could  not  have  advanced  a  fact  less  favourable  to 
his  general  h3rpothesis.  The  talent  of  imitation  in  paintings 
earned  to  such  perfection,  necessarily  pre-supposes  that  degree 
of  maturity  in  die  art,  which,  in  the  history  of  sdl  nations,  im- 
mediately precedes  the  development  of  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion;—and  we  must  be  allowed  to  think,  that  more  than  the 
mere  instinct  of  imitation,  in  the  Russian  artist,  was  requisite, 
to  enable  him,  by  the  excellence  with  which  he  copied  a  paint- 
ing of  merit,  to  deceive  the  eye  of  experienced  connoisseurs. 
V/e  regret,  for  the  credit  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  us  is  supported  in  the  premises,  by  no  better 
*  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

Here  we  have  occasion  to  remark,  how  little  this  writer  de- 
serves the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  when  they  say 
that  "A^  has  very  great  merit  in  having  generally  avoidedthevice 
of  most  travellers — that  of  publishing  what  may  injure  indivt* 
duah.^  In  order  to  authenticate  the  story  of  the  fraud  about  the 
picture  by  Dietrici^  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  two  Italian  ar- 
chitects, Guarenghi  and  Camporesi; — ^he  even  makes  the  lat- 
ter entertain  him  with  other  equally  surprising  anecdotes  of 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Russia.  Both  these  gentlemen  have 
been  for  many  years  established  in  that  country,  and  enjoy  the 
consideration  which  every  where  attends  distinguished  talents. 
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- — ^They  have  always  been  the  objects  pf  the  special  protection 
of  government,  and  have  been  loaded  with  its  favours,-— parti- 
cularly Mr.  Guarenghi,  who  resides  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where 
he  is  noticed  by  the  court,  and  has  occasionally  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  into  the  private  society  of  the  reigning  Em- 
peror. Admitting  that  these  artists  did  really  communicate 
to  Dr.  Clarke  the  information  he  states,  (which,  begging  hb 
pardon,  we  think  very  doubtful,)  was  it  delicate  in  him  to  ex- 

Kose  them  to  the  just  reprehension  of  a  people,  by  whom  they 
ad  been  treated  with  so  much  kindness? 
Dr.  Clarke  thinks  that  "  under  the  present  form  qfgovern" 
tnent  in  Russia^  it  is  not  probabk  the  fine  arts  will  ever 
jlourish^'*  The  form  of  government,  the  vices  of  theiiation  in 
general,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  the  serfs,  are  the  circum- 
stances on  which  he  founds  his  opinion.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark on  this  subject,  that  among  civilized  nations,  those  which 
^DJoy  a  fiee  form  of  government,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
advanced  in  the  fine  arts.  They  flourish  not  in  Great  Bri- 
tain-—neither  is  it  in  their  cultivation,  that  the  North  Ameri- 
cans have  displayed  the  success  which  marks  their  progress  in 
the  useful  arts*.  Few  are  the  Englishmen  distinguished  by 
their  skill  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  the 
crowd  of  artists,  who  in  other  countries,  have  acquired  cele- 
brity in  every  branch  of  the  liberal  arts*  Indeed  to  the  free^ 
dom  of  government  which  characterises  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  may  very  probably  be  attributed  their  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect. — ^The  national  genius  is  directed,  by  the 
influence  of  political  institutions  upon  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tions of  men,  towards  those  serious  studies  in  which  reason 
has  a  greater  share  than  imagination.— Obliged  to  occupy  - 
themselves  with  public  affairs,  they  devote  their  leisure  and 
meditations  to  pursuits  which  may  qualify  them  for  public  life^ 
and  open  for  them  the  avenues  to  power  and  distinction.— In 
the  view  of  such  men  the  useful  arts  will  always  predominate 
over  the  others.  Bacon  and  Locke  had  published  their  im- 
mortal writings,— Newton  had  made  his  wonderful  discove- 
ries,— the  great  principles  of  legislation,  on  which  the  fabric  of 
the  British  constitution  reposes,  were  established,  long  before 
the  pencils  of  Reynolds  and  of  West  had  taught  Europe, 
that  England  could  produce  painters  of  ability. 

In  the  countries,  where  the  government  was  purely  mo- 
narchical, the  fine  arts  attained  to  great  perfection,  before  any 
progress  had  beenmade  in  the  sciences  of  legislation,  of  poli- 
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tical  economy  and  of  civil  jurbprudence.  May  we  not  diere* 
Ibre  conclude,  that  die  deficiency  of  the  Russians  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  form  of  government?  and 
can  it  be  doubted  that  with  us,  as  was  the  case  in  France  and 
in  Italy,  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  court  will  pro<- 
duce  die  same  effect,  of  encouraging  the  advancement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  and  excidng  the  emidation  of  the  opulent  nobles 
in  patronising  them?  This  indeed  has  already  happened,  and 
to  prove  it  we  need  only  invoke  the  testimony,  of  the  many 
other  travellers  from  various  countries,  who  have  surveyed 
Su  Petersburg^  and  Moscow,  with  less  precipitation  than  Dr. 
Clarke.  The  general  aspect  of  these  capitals,  the  number  of 
ftne  edifices  diey  contain,  the  collections  of  paindngs  and  sta- 
tues both  public  and  private,  with  which'diey  abound,  are  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  the  enlightened  taste  which  prevails  in  theit 
decoration.  The.  book  before  us  itself  confirms  our  asserdon; 
ft>r  though  the  author  met  at  Moscow  with  a  prince  who  was 
a  dealer  in  minerals,  pictures.  Sec,  and  who  offered  all  his 
museum  for  sale,  he  makes  us,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  acquaint- 
ed with  seven  or  eight  other  noblemen  who  apply  their  pre- 
cious coUecdons  to  the  most  valuable  uses. 

Russia,  without  having  produced  artists  to  rival  those  ctf 
the  first  rank  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  not  destitute  of 
some  who  do  honour  to  their  country.  The  sculptors  Korloes* 
ky  and  MartoSy  the  painters  Levitzky  and  Egoroff*^  the  engra- 
vers Stchedrine  and  Koshkine  may  be  imkuown  in  London^ 
hut  they  are  not  so  at  Rome,  and  at  Paris.  The  first  whose 
name  we  have  here  mendoned,  designed  and  executed  the 
aioniimentto  Souvoroff  at  J3t.  Petersburgh;— and  the  second, 
that  which  is  to  be  erects  at  Nishney-Novgorod  to  the  memo« 
ry  of  prince  Pojarskay  and  the  merchant  Minine,  who  in  1612 
expelled  the  Poles  from  Moscow. — ^The  magnificent  church 
consecrated  to  the  holy  virgin  of  Casan,  which  has  lately  been 
finished  at  St.  Petersburgh,  was  constructed  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  direction,  of  a  young  architect  formeriy  a  slave 
of  count  Alexander  Strogonoff.  In  this  beaudful  specimen  of 
modem  architecture,  which  is  ranked  immediately  after  the 
cadiedrals  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  of  St.  Paul  at  London,  by 
intelligent  connoisseurs,  every  thing,  even  the  smallest  orna- 
ment, is  the  work  of  Russian  artists;  the  genius  and  work- 
manship of  foreigners  were  rigidly  excluded,— as  if  a  presenti- 
ment had  been  entertained  that  a  day  would  come,  when  such 
prDo&  might  be  useful,  to  repel  the  groundless  assertions  of  fo- 
reign travellers.^ — Anodier  serf,  named  Alexandroff,  vassal  to 
count  Scheresnetoff,  gained  in  diree  successive  years,  the  first 
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prize  of  painting  distributed  annually,  by  the  academy  <^  fine 
aits  at  St*  Petersburg)!,  of  which  he  was  a  pupil;  he  obtained 
his  freedom  and  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1804,  at  the  expense  of 
the  academy* 

Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  booksellers*  shops  at  Moscow.  With* 
out  possessing  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Russian 
language,  and  without  making  any  of  the  necessary  inquiries 
relative  to  Russian  literature,  he  announces  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  qualified  to  decide,  that  ^^  boois  ofreal^  literary  reputation 
are  not  to  be  obtained  either  in  Peteraburgh  or  Moscow.  ^-Hzd 
he  taken  the  trouble  of  opening  the  catalogue  which  we  are 
told  by  himself  fills  an  8Vo.  volume  of  two  hundred  pages, 
(p*  55.)  he  would  there. have  found  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Filangieri,  Montesquieu,  See. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  books  are  read,  since  they  are 
sold.  Persons  acquainted  with  the  t^o  capitals  of  Russia, 
must  know  that  the  commerce  of  books  is  in  those  cities  very 
lucrative,  and  that  the  booksellers  who  deal  in  Russian  books, 
generally  enrich  themselves  faster,  than  those  who  sell  books 
in  other  languages.  We  will  not  deny  that  bad  novels  are  nu* 
merous  in  their  collections,  but  where  is  this  not  the  case?  Do 
we  not  see,  even  in  England,  the  splendor  of  the  edition,  fre- 
quently supply  the  want  of  intrinsic  merit,  in  the  productions 
which  daily  issue  from  the  press? 

Russian  literature  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  number  of 
original  authors  inconsiderable.  That  there  should  be  even 
so  many  must  excite  surprise,  when  we  reflect  how  lately  the 
dawn  of  science  broke  upon  the  nation,  and  count  the  obsta- 
cles which  they  had  to  surmount,  in  a  country  so  litde  pre* 
pared  for  their  reception.  There,  as  every  where  else,  poetry 
led  the  way  in  the  progress  of  the  national  literature.— -Among 
ihe  Russian  poets  are  some  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
country:  Lomonoroff  and  Derjavine  in  lyric  verse,  Choras' 
koff  in  epics,  Soumarakoff  m  tragedy,  Kmagnine  in  comedy, 
Dmitriest  and  many  others  in  inferior  departments.  With  bet- 
ter guides,  Dr.  Clarke  might  without  difficulty  have  obtained 
this  information. — Even  the  History  of  Russia,  by  lyi r.  Le- 
vesque,  first  published  in  ITSl,  would  have  furnished  him 
with  ideas  on  the  subject  widely  differing  from  those  he 
appears  to  entertain.  We  grant  that  Frenchmen,  English- 
men, Gemsans,  or  Italians  will  find  nothing  in  our  authors 
particularly  remarkable, — but  we  nevertheless  believe,  that 
they  will  offer  a  satisfactory  result,  to  the  observer  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  who  calculates  the  epochs  an(| 
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weighs  the  circumstances,  which  have  favoured  or  retarded 
the  advancement  of  leartving. 

^  In  the  class  of  the  nobles ^^  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  the  women 
are  far  superior  to  the  men:  theif  are  mild^  ajffectionate^  often 
well  informed^  beautiful^  and  highly  accomplished;  while  the 
men  are  destitute  of  every  qualification  which  might  render 
themy  in  the  eyes  of  their  female  companions^  objects  ofadmira* 
tionJ*  (p.  61,  62.; — Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  con* 
trast  between  the  sexes,  if  we  look  back  to  what  Dr.  Clarke 
says  of  the  men  (p.  28).  All  the  virtues  are  on  one  side,  all 
the  vices  on  the  other.  This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  it 
has  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  philosopher,  to  draw  a  character 
of  a  whole  people,  which  admits  of  no  resemblance  between 
the  two  sexes,  and  makes  them  in  a  manner  of  two  distinct 
species.  But  surprise  gives  way  to  indignation,  when  we  find 
this  singular  proposition  made  the  foundation,  of  a  picture  of 
matrimonial  life  in  Russia,  so  improbable  and  so  disgusting  in 
its  details,  that  it  can  have  been  conceived  only  by  a  disposition 
eminently  inclined  to  evil.  There  is  a  degree  of  depravation 
which  a  virtuous  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  credit,  although 
proofs  be  given  of  its  existence;-— but,  without  adducing  any 
proofs  whatever.  Dr.  Clarke  has  published  his  account,— 
and  since  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  declare,  that  his  asser- 
tions will  not  be  contradicted  in  Russia,  we  will  endeavour  to 
expose  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  that  in  Russia 
youuR  ladies  are  confined  in  convents,  until  they  are  provided 
with  husbands;  and  we  defy  Dr.  Clarke  to  cite  a  single  in* 
stance,  where  a  marriage  has  been  contracted,  without  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  between  the  parties.  If  what  he  has  ^aid 
be  true,  his  residence  at  Moscow  must  render  it  easy  for  him 
lo  produce  the  examples  we  ask  Tor; — but  our  readers  shall 
judge,  by  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  female  education  in  our 
country,  how  ill  infdrmed  this  author  is  on  the  subject. 

The'  daughters  of  opulent  nobles  are  educated  at  home,  and 
are  introduced  into  society,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years.  Those  of  less  wealtKy  parents  in  the  classes  of  nobles 
or  citizens,  generally  receive  a  public  educi^tion,  in  the  estab- 
lishments-destined for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empress-mother,  both  at  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow.  Young  ladies  are  admitted  into  these  institutions  at 
nine  years  of  age,  and  leave  them  at  eighteen.  If  Dr.  Clarke  had 
deigned,  in  imitation  of  many  other  travellers,  who  have  visit* 
ed  Russia  with  dispositions  less  hostile  than  his,  to  cast  an  eye 
on  these  establishments,  he  would  have  found  there,  the  nur- 
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seiy  in  which  are  fbrmed,  those  women  who  excited  his 
admiration.  In  that  which  is  entitled  the  School  of  the  Ordmr 
ofSu  Catherine  at  Moscow,  two  hundred  yoiing  ladies  receive 
at  the  public  expense  a  finished  education,  such  as  their 
parents  even  in  affluent  circumstances,  could  not  find  the 
means  of  procuring  for  them.  More  than  seven  hundred 
others,  taken  from  the  class  of  nobles  as  well  as  of  citizens, 
are  educated  in  similar  academies  at  St.  Petersburgh.  These 
have  of  convents  nothing  but  the  name,  and,  in  their  organi- 
sation, will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  thing  of  the  same 
kind  throughout  Europe. — In  all  probability.  Dr.  Clarke  must 
have  heard  of  these  houses  of  education; — but  the  hatred 
which  he  indulged  for  all  that  was  Russian,  stimulated  his 
gloomy  imagination  to  transform  them  into  so  many  prisons 
or  convents,  in  which  the  young  Russian  ladies  wear  out  their 
infancy  in  tiresome  seclusion,  until  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  unnatural  parents  calls  them  forth  to  experience  the  hor- 
rors of  a  tyrannical  marriage. 

Our  traveller  has  not  thought  proper  to  conmiunicate  any 
scandalous  anecdotes,  to  corroborate  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
tempt, in  which  the  matrimonial  tie  is  held  among  the  Russians. 
Bis  delicacy  revolts  at  wounding  the  sensibility  of  individuals, 
whom  the  recital  might  aflfect.  We  sincerely  congratulate  him 
on  his  momentary  return  to  feelings  of  decency;— but  what 
stories  could  he  have  retailed,which  mightnot  readily  be  match- 
ed, in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  other  countries?  Anecdotes 
make  us  acquainted  with  individuals,  and  nothing  more^— it 
would  be  absurd  to  generalize  the  consequences  drawn  from 
them,  as  he  appears  to  do.  The  manners  of  a  nation  present 
themselves  under  so  many  different  aspects,  that  the  most  ju- 
dicious observer  may  easily  be  deceived,  and  mistake  for  a 
general  rule,  what  is^  in  truth,  only  an  exception.-— Moreover, 
to  appreciate  them  with  equity,  requires  not  only  more  time 
and  attention  than  this  gentleman  has  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
but  also  moral  qualifications,  incompatible  with  the  splenetic 
humour  which  betrays  itself  through  his  writings.  The  exbt- 
ence  of  connexions,  of  which  gallantry  is  the  cement,  is  impossi* 
ble  where  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  sexes  are  in  direct  oppo- 
sition. If  such  ever  took  place,  one  of  two  consequences  would 
have  been  inevitable:  either  the  men  would  have  communica- 
ted to  the  women  their  vices  and  their  ferocity,— or  the  latter 
would  have  softened  the  habits,  and  polished  the  manners  of 
the  other  sex.  In  either  case,  the  general  character  of  the  nation 
would  have  assumed  an  uniform  physiognomy. 

The  exiles  in  Siberia  are  not  as  unhappy.  Dr.  Clarke  in- 
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forms  OB  (f •  65.)t  as  is  getieniBy  imagined  in  England.  ^^  To- 
hokk  is  admirabiy  adapted  to  the  Russian  taste^ — and  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman  ^^  has  no  particular  attachment  to  his  country; 
none  of  that  maladie  du  pays^  which  sickens  the  soul  of  an 
Englishman  in  banishment^^^-^-Ko  him  ^^  the  sentence  of  exile  can 
hardly  imply  banishment.^   We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
measure  of  sufferings  endured  by  the  convicts  in  Botany-Bayi 
-—but  we  agree  with  Dr»  Clarke,  when  he  observes,  that  those 
banished  to  Tobcdsk,  find  there  the  ccmveniences  of  life,  and 
many  alleviations  of  their  melancholy  existence.  To  the  details 
he  communicates  about  the  capital  of  Siberia  (evidently  copied 
irom  Chappe?s  Travek),  we  will  add,  that  independendy  of  its 
being  a  much  more  agreeable  place  of  residence,  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  city  contains  means  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  calculated  to  add  considerably  to  the  conso- 
lation of  the  exiles. — Among  these  are  a  gjrmnasium,  several 
other  schook,  a  literary  society, — and  a  permanent  theatre. 
The  government  contemplates  founding  diere  a  university, 
(as  we  mentioned  in  a  former  page,)  to  which  a  present  of 
100,000  roubles  was  appropriated  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Demidofll 
We  are  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
penal  code  of  Russia  b  defective.— -We  think  the  banishment 
of  criminals,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  punishment  of  death 
inflicted  for  petty  crimes  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Banishment 
to  Siberia,  wha^ver  Dr.  Clarke  may  say,  is  however  to  a 
Russian  nobleman,  the  greatest  chastisement  which  can  be  in- 
flicted on  him,  and  is  considered  as  ihe  most  deplorable  df 
misfortunes.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  occurrence  (p. 
66.)  which  he  himself  witnessed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sub- 
governor's  being  exiled  from  Moscow.  ^^  The  whole  city  Rocked 
^  to  take  leave  ^  him^^angerous  as  such  a  testimony  of  their 
^affection  n^htproveP  This  generous  trait  by  which  the  ac- 
count is  terminated,  shows,  that  the  most  noble  sentiments  are 
not,  as  he  has  in  so  m^ny  places  insinuated,  sti'angers  to  the 
hearts  of  Russians  even  of  obscure  rank. 

A  prince  Troubetzroy,  turned  dealer  in  minerals,  &c.  (men- 
tioned in  p.  67,)  does  really  exist  at  Moscow,  and  is  known 
there  only  by  that  circumstance.  Hence  may  be  estimated  the 
sort  of  consideration  he  enjojrs,  and  the  singularity  of  the  ex- 
ample;—but  it  is  palpably  felse,  that  ^^  in  the  palaces  of  the 
^^  nobles  there  is  not  one  of  their  owners  unwilUng  to  sell  any 
^^ picture  he  possesses.^^  On  this  subject  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing,  that  the  finest  collections  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  not  at  Moscow;  and  shameless  as  is  Dr.  Clarke,  he 
would  perhaps  h^e  abstained  from  this  illiberal  a90ertion,  if 
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he  had  known  that  the  galleries  in  question,  are  owned  by  the 
Strogonoffs,  the  Besborodkos,  the  Belesekkys,  and  other  no* 
blemen  of  that  rank. 

We  now  come  at  last  to  the  offensive  passage  before  ad- 
verted to,  in  which  the  author  resuming  his  ordinary  rhetorical 
figures,  concludes  his  picture  of  Russian  manners  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — ^^  It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  (Uspute^  thai 
^^from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  slave^  throughout  the  vcut 
"  empire  of  all  the  Russias^  including  all  its  princes^  nobles^ 
^^  priests,  and  peasants  ^  there  exists  not  a  single  individual  in  a 
**  thousand,  whose  body  is  destitute  ofvermin.^^  (p.  71.)  ^ 

We  deign  not  to  answer  seriously  such  chaste  effusions  of 
eloquence.  It  will  suffice  to  advert  to  what  this  same  writer 
says,  on  the  subject  of  the  baths,  so  common  in  Russia.  "  -Bi 
^^  England  they  are  considered  only  as  articles  of  luxury;  yet 
"  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  through  all  Lapland, 
"  Finland^  Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  no  cottage  so  poor,  no 
^'hut  so  destitute,  but  it  possesses  its  vapour-bath;  in  which  aU 
"  its  inhabitants,  every  Saturday  at  least,  and  every  day  in  cases 
^^  of  sickness,  experience  comfort  and  salubrity. ^^  (p.  117.)  Thus, 
refuting  his  own  declarations,  he  informs  us  that  the  Russians 
in  spite  of  the  vermin  which  devour  them,  are  once  a  week  al 
least,  more  cleanly  than  the  inhabitants  generally  of  other 
countries. 

**  They^^  (the  Russians)  consider  the  English  as  a  mercenary 
"  nation,  and  generally  hate  them,  because  they  fear  them,  or 
**  court  them  if  they  want  their  support.^*  (p.  73.)  This  para- 
graph is  intended  to  excite  in  England  the  same  hatred  for  our 
countrymen,  that  is  betrayed  in  every  page  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
book.  If  nations  hate,  because  they  fear  each  other,  why  does 
he  not  instruct  us,  in  what  respect,  Russia  can  ever  have  cause 
to  dread  the  enmity  of  England?  Has  not  experience  suffici- 
ently demonstrated  her  perfect  security?  If  we  seek  the  motive 
of  this  hatred  in  the  opinions  entertained  of  England,  by  the 
Russians,  here  again  Drf  Clarke  furnishes  us  with  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  existence  of  such  a  sentiment — for,  turning  to 
page  70,  we  find:  "  They^^  (the  Russian  nobles)  *'^  entertain 
**  extravagant  notions  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  EngSsh" 
"  men;  and  they  have  good  reason  to  do  so;  since  whatever  thetf 
^^  possess  useful  or  estimable  comes  to  them  from  England* 
**  Books,  maps,  prints,  furniture,  clothing,  hardware  of  all 
"  kiruis,  horses,  carriages,  hats,  leather,  medicine,  almost  every 
^*' article  of  convenience,  comfort,  or  luxury,  must  be  denveii 
^^from  England,  or  it  is  of  no  estimation**^  This  statement  is 
undoubtedly  exaggerated,  but  yet  there  is  much  truth  in  it. 
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We  leave  Dr.  Clarke  to  expkun^  how  hatred  and  predilection 
can  be  cherished  at  the  same  time  towards,  the  same  object. 
After  all,  if  he  found  in  Russia  some  manifesutions  of  dislike 
to  his  countrymen,  we  will  desire  him  to  seek  the  cause,  in 
that  spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  which  English  travellers  carry^ 
abroad  with  them,— -«nd  in  their  propensity  to  wound  the  feel- 
uigs  of  other  nations. 

Fortunately  for  humanity,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  anv  single 
individual  to  inspire  hatred  between  countries;— if  it  were, 
Dr.  Clarke  might  lay  claim  to  the  horrible  distinction.  There 
can  be  none  better  qualified  to  excite  feelings  of  ill  will.  We 
Crust,  however,  that  jusdy  indignant  as  our  countrymen  must 
be  when  they  peruse  his  libel,  they  will  content  themselves 
with  despising  the  slanderer,  without  involving  the  country 
trhich  gave  him  birth,  in  the  same  reprobation. 

We  cannot  omit  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  story  of 
the  hat  belonging  to  Mr.  Cripps,  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  etokn  by  some  Russian  nobles.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood,*—God  forbid  we  should  for  a  moment  admit  the  possi* 
bility  of  the  fact!— We  notice  it,  only  to  display  the  depravity 
of  this  writer,  in  advancing  so  serious  an  accusation  on  such 
frivolous  grounds.  This  impudent  charge  resu  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  tavem^servants— and  is  intended  to  establish  the 
belief,  that  young  men  of  family,  and  rich  enough  to  possess 
English  race-horses,  could  descend  to  such  an  act  of  meanness 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  London-made  hat,  which  b  to 
be  converted  into  a  jockey-cap!  The  co-incidence  of  circum- 
stances which  accompanies  the  discovery  of  the  thief,  is  no  less 
wonderful  than  the  act  itself.  The  doctor  and  his  friend  make 
an  excursion  in  the  environs  of  Moscow;  a  young  nobleman 
rides  up  to  the  side  of  their  carriage,  mounted  on  an  English 
racer,  and  habited  like  a  Newmarket  jockey — (a  dress  severely 
prohibited  at  that  time)— a  gust  of  wind  carries  off  his  cap- 
Mr.  Cripps,  with  unaccountable  civility,  descends  from  his 
carriage  to  recover  for  its  owner,  the  unlucky  cap,  which  he 
finds  to  be  no  other  than  his  own  hat  metamorphosed, — and 
all  this  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  thief,  to  prevent 
a  discovery  so  alarming  to  him,  especially  as  he  had  forgotten 
to  efface  the  name  of  the  hatter,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cripps  on  the 
lining!  Obliged  to  reconcile  all  these  absurdities,  before  we 
can  acquit  Dr.  Clarke  of  having  asserted  a  falsehood,  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  he  has  done  so,*— and  has  in- 
vented a  tale  as  full  of  improbabilities,  ^  it  is  c^ensive  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow. 

We  shall  notice  the  visit  to  the  archbishop  of  Moscow,  only 
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because  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  conversation  with  that 
prelate  (p.  121.),  additional  instances  of  the  breach  of  confi- 
dence, which  has  already  called  for  our  animadversion.  Arcb- 
bishop  Plato  is  one  of  those  by  whom  the  traveller  and  his 
companion  were  most  cordially  received,  and  whom  they 
ought  consequently  to  abstain  from  compromitting;— but  we 
find  that  Dn  Clarke,  though  he  does  not  honour  him  by  de- 
faming his  person,  puts  into  his  mouth  discourses  calculated 
to  injure  him,  not  only  #ith  his  government,  but  even  with  his 
best  friends.  There  is  surely  more  than  indiscretion,  in  what 
he  is  made  to  say  of  his  own  brother,  "  who  translated  all  his 
"  sermons  from  the  EngUsh^^ — and  of  the  empress  Catherine, 
his  benefactress,  whom  the  archbishop  has  quite  the  air  of  ri- 
diculing, when  he  speaks  of  her  being  so  vain  of  her  corres- 
pondence with  Voltaire.  Should  Dr.  Clarke's  book  ever  get 
to  Moscow^— -(and  we  believe  that  it  will,  precisely  because  it 
is  a  libel,)— the  venerable  prelate  will  not  be  flattered  with  the 
figure  he  makes  in  it.  Whether  he  have  held  or  not  die  cUa- 
courses  attributed  to  him,  he  will  feel  regret,  a(  having  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  such  an  individual,  who  calunmiates  his 
hosts,  even  when  wishmg  to  speak  of  them  advantageously. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  is  a  subject  which  he  has  not 
failed  to  seize  upon,  in  order  to  scatter  his  accustomed  favours 
upon  our  country.  Among  other  ridiculous  exaggerations  we 
read,  (p.  137.)  the  following. — ^^  The  only  property  a  Russian 
^^  nobleman  allows  his  peasant  to  possess,  is  the  food  he  canned, 
^^  or  will  not,  eat  himself;  the  bark  of  trees,  chaff  and  other  re- 
**  fuse"— and  *'  you  find  the  poor  labourer,  surrounded  bjr 
*'  riches,  and  yet  dying  of  hunger"— -^^  Extensive  pastures  co- 
*'  vered  with  cattle,  afford  no  milk  to  him." 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  Keview  have  anticipated  the 
answers  we  should  have  made  to  a  great  part  of  these  rhapso- 
dies. Their  remarks  (p.  120.  voL  iv.)  must  have  satisfied  all 
those,  whose  judgment  is  not  swayed  by  party  spirit.— An 
English  officer,  the  respectability  of  whose  character  is  as  die- 
tingubhed  as  his  exemplary  valour,  has  also  had  the  generosity 
to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  and  to  defend  our  countrymen. 
His  testimony  as  an  eye-witness,  and  the  respecuble  authority 
with  which  he  supports  it,  justifies  .the  hope,  that  his  efforts 
will  be  efficacious,  in  repelling  the  shafts  of  calumny.  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  appears  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  grossly 
disfigured  the  truth,  since  he  has  thought  proper  to  subjoin  to 
his  own  performance,  a  long  extract  from-  the  manuscript 
journal  of  Mr.  Heber,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  very  differently  represented.   The  information 
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collected  by  Mr.  Heber  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  exact 
truth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes  so  unimportant 
that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  rectify  them. — After  recom- 
mending this  extract  to  our  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  adding  a  few  reflections,  to  render  more  evident  the  mis- 
statements of  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  Russian  army  is  entirely  composed  of  those  peasants, 
who  are  represented  as  ^oaning  under  oppression,  and  suflfer- 
iDg  all  the  horrors  of  privation  and  famine.  If  the  condition 
of  these  people  were  such|  how  happens  it  that  charged  as 
they  are,  with  the  external  defence  of  Uie  empire,as  well  as  with 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  the  interior,  they  have  never 
made  an  efibrt,  in  concert  with  their  fellow  sufferers,  to  change 
this  monstrous  order  of  things?  Where  shall  we  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  military  virtues,  which  the  greatest  detractors  of 
Russia  concede  to  her  soldiers,  if  it  be  not  in  their  attach- 
ment to  their  native  country?  The  existence  among  them  of 
this  patriotic  sentiment,  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  rarity 
of  desertions  in  our  service,  even  when  our  armies  are  in  fo- 
reign territories,  where  the  soldier  is  enabled  to  make  compa- 
risons, in  many  instances  unfavourable  to  what  he  has  seen  at 
borne;— by  the  heroic  courage  he  invariably  displays  in  the 
most  terrible  combats— t>y  his  constancy  in  supporting  every 
hardship  during  the  longest  campaign; — by  the  unshaken  per« 
severance  with  which  he  follows  the  national  banners.  Surely, 
such  sentiments  cannot  flourish  in  the  hearts  of  soldiers,  drawn 
from  amidst  a  herd  of  slaves  devoted  to  misery,-— and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  imprudence,  we  think,  to  confide  to  them  the 
defence  of  a  country^  which  bestows  on  them  nothing  but  a 
choice  of  bitter  sufferings. 

The  political  events  which  marked  the  close  of  the  year 
1806,  unexpectedly  brought  the  theatre  of  hostilities  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  afforded  a  test  of  its  moral  ener- 
gies. The  interior  was  left  entirely  without  regular  troops, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order  of  things  was  aban- 
doned to  the  **  victims  of  oppression."  Not  only  did  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  continue  to  prevail,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  discontent  among  the  millions  of  serfs,  who  com- 
pose three  fourths  of  the  Russian  population, — but  the  idea 
was  conceived  and  partly  executed,  ot  raising  a  national  mili- 
tia of  more  than  500,000  men,  a  portion  of  whom  actually  took 
part  in  the  military  operations,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.— ?That  slavery,  therefore,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  Russia  should  be  by  any  means  as  oppressive,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  pretends,  is  incredible.  Had  he  been  more  attentive 
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in  his  observations,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  absence 
of  positive  laws,  or  rather  the  insufficiency  of  existing  regula- 
tions, to  limit  personal  slavery,  is  in  a  great  degree  compen- 
sated, by  the  effects  of  the  nationality  common  to  the  master 
and  the  serf.  Both  have  the  same  origin,  the  same  language, 
the  same  religion,  the  same  customs  and  habits,  and  in  some 
measure  the  same  prejudices; — both  are  alike  subject  to  the 
irresistible  control  of  an  absolute  government,  watchful  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  superior.  Those 
masters  who  are  guilty  of  excessive  severity,  are  either  de- 
prived of  the  administration  of  their  property,  which  is  thea 
confided  to  the  nearest  kinsman,  or  else  are  made  to  receive 
the  value  in  money,  and  their  estates  are  annexed  to  the  do- 
main of  the  crown.  In  the  instructions  given  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  they  are  always  particularly  enjoined,  to 
be  vigilant  in  respect  to  the  commission  of  such  abuses,  and 
to  inform  the  government  of  them  without  loss  of  time.  The 
extract  from  Mr.  Heber's  journal  (p.  133,)  will  show  that  the 
liberal  views  of  the  administration  are  not  always  unattend- 
ed with  success.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the  account 
of  the  confinement  of  the  countess  SoltikofF  in  a  convent,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  cruelty,  is  perfectly  authentic. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleviation  of  personal  slavery  in  Rus- 
sia, it  is  confessed,  that  there  yet  remains  much  to  do,  before 
the  great  work  of  emancipation  is  completed.  Time  has  given 
to  diis  evil  the  character  of  an  inveterate  malady^  not  to  be 
cured,  but  by  slow  and  circumspect  treatment.  The  first  steps 
towards  this  invaluable  object,  were  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  present  imperial  majesty's  reign, — and  the  friends 
of  humanity  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  they  authorize 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 

By  an  ukase  of  20th  February  1803,  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  shall  henceforward  be  ef- 
fected, are  established. — Among  the  provisions  of  this  memo- 
rable act,  is  one  particularly  deserving  attention,  which  de- 
clares that  no  deed  of  enfranchisement  between  master  and 
serf  shall  be  valid,  until  it  has  received  the  emperor's  appro- 
bation.* By  additions  to  this  ukase,  which  were  promulgated 
in  1804,  government  has  facilitated  the  execution  of  deeds  of 
enfranchisement,  by  considerably  abridging  the  legal  forms, 
and  diminishing  the  costs  and  charges  of  registration. 

When  a  village  is  enfranchised,  the  proprietor  must  abandon 

•  The  object  of  tJiJS  clause,  is  to  prevent  extortion  on  Ibe  part  of  the  m&i- 
icTs,  in  cases  where  the  serfs  aie  able  to  purchase  their  freedom. 
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at  the  same  time  to  its  inhabitants,  the  entire  property  in  all 
the  lands  appertaining  to  it. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  is  established 
the  emancipation  of  serfs  in  Russia.  We  are  firmly  persuaded 
of  their  efficiency,  and  we  experience  lively  gratification 
while  informing  our  readers,  that  the  stimulus  to  the  bene* 
volcnt  law  of  February  20th,  1803,  was  given  by  a  noble* 
man.  Count  Serge  RoumianzoiF,  who  set  the  example,  by  libe- 
rating two  hundred  peasants,  to  whom  he  abandoned  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  village  they  inhabited,  without  receiving 
any  retribution  whatever.-— He  was  soon  followed  by  nume- 
rous imitators,  and  as  early  as  1805,  the  reports  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  stated  at  16,000  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
the  list  of  serfs  who  had  received  their  freedom.*  The  law 
now  recognizes  them,  under  the  denomination  ot  free  culti- 
vators. 

The  government  has  thought  proper  to  go  still  further  in 
the  province  of  LiVonia,  where  the  authority  of  the  landlords 
over  their  serfs,  had  from  its  extent,  occasioned  several  intole- 
rable abuses.  A  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Li- 
vonian  nobility,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  system  of  regula- 
tions, which  should  fix  with  precision,  the  respective  obliga- 
tions of  masters  and  vassals.  The  work  received  the  impe- 
rial sanction  on  the  20th  February,  1804,  and  the  Livonian 
peasantry,  formerly  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  others 
of  the  same  class  in  Russia,  have  acquired  rights,  which  com- 
pletely shield  them,  from  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  their  land- 
lords. 

We  here  terminate  our  remarks,  on  the  observations  which 
a  residence  of  four  weeks  at  Moscow,  had  enabled  Dr.  Clarke 
to  make.  In  noticing  the  misrepresentations  which  abound  in 
every  chapter  of  his  book,  we  have  selected  those  which  were 
particularly  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  our  coimtry. — 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  refute  every  charge,  without 
entering  into  a  tedious  train  of  repetitions; — ^but  we  indulge 
the  hope,  that  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  determine  the 
opinions  of  our  readers,  with  respect  both  to  his  competency 
and  credibility  as  a  witness.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book  we 
have  found  nothing  new  relative  to  the  morals  of  the  Rus- 
sians, whom  he  had  already  anathematized  in  his  preface. — 
His  observations  are  marked  throughout  with  the  same  deep 
tinge  of  prejudice. — ^The  geographical  and  statistical  details 

*  We  have  not  at  hand  any  official  docuTnents  of  a  later  date  than  the 
above — but  from  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  number  has  considerably  increased  since  1805. 
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which  he  has  given,  are  tb  be  found  in  all  the  elementary 
treatises  on  Russian  geography; — it  is  even  very  easy  to  pro- 
cure that  marine  chart  of  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  which  he 
has  presented  as  a  treasure  precious  and  rare,  to  the  British 
admiralty* 

The  absurdities  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  orighi  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  and  his  exaggerations  of  the  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  Crimea,  are  ably  refuted  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  c.  8.  vol.  4,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader;  we  wiU 
add  on  this  subject  but  a  few  general  reflections,  which  shall 
close  the  irksome  task  we  have  undertaken. 

To  the  praises  of  the  Don  Cossacks  we  cordially  subscribe* 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  traveller  to  represent  them  as  a 
distinct  nation,  we  see  in  them  only  brothers  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen.— ^They  speak  the  same  language,  profess  the  same  re- 
ligion and  practise  the  same  customs.  We  rejoice  at  finding 
them,  an  exception  to  the  general  reprobation  he  bestows 
on  Russia. — But  we  cannot  as  readily  admit  the  morsd  supe- 
riority attributed  to  them.  Hitherto  no  Cossack  has  ever 
distinguished  himself  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts,  or  even  in 
mechanic  pursuits. — In  whatever  has  been  done  in  these  re- 
spects, throughout  the  empire,  the  Cossacks  have  had  no  share 
whatever. — Dr.  Clarke  has  consequently  committed  an  error, 
in  exalting  them  over  their  fellow-subjects,  as  to  the  qualities 
of  mind,  and  is  equally  incorrect  with  regard  to  the  pretended 
-  enmity  existing  btween  them. — To  the  Cossacks  is  confided 
the  guard  of  the  frontiers  on  every  side;^the  advanced  posts 
are  always  theirs  in  the  Russian  armies.  How  has  it  happened 
that  this  confidence  has  never  been  betrayed;  that  vengeance 
has  never  been  exercised  upon  their  oppressors? 

As  to  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  the  deeds  of  violence 
which  followed,  we  certainly  will  not  undertake  to  justify 
them  on  the  principles  of  rigid  morality;  but  we  think  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  all  the  acts  of  a  similar  nature  which  history 
records,  there  is  none  more  excusable  on  the  ground  of 
political  necessity,  than  the  one  in  question*  The  Tartars^ 
whose  fate  excites  so  much  of  Dr.  Clarke^s  commiseration, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  remnant  of  those  innumerable 
barbarians,  who  after  having  twice  ravaged  Russia  with  sword 
and  fire,  held  her,  during  two  hundred  years,  in  the  most 
oppressive  subjection.  After  their  yoke  was  shaJcen  off,  by  the 
conquest  of  Casan  and  Astrachan  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  Tartars,  driven  back  upon  the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  retained  their  pristine  and  mortal  enmity  to  the 
Russians. — ^They  were  always  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Turks, 
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and  their  precursors  in  all  the  wars,  which  took  place  between 
the  two  empires,  undl  the  peace  of  K^nardji  in  1774,  gave  a 
decisive  ascendaoicy  to  Russia  in  those  countries*  Even  this 
ascendancy  was  insufficient  to  protect  altogether  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
who  from  a  conformity  of  religion  and  ancient  habits,  retained 
a  mariced  partiality  for  the  Ottomans.  The  possession  of 
the  Crimea  became  therefore  indispensable,  if  it  be  true  that 
security  is  the  supreme  hw  of  nadons;— and  we  find  in  it,  po- 
litically speaking,  nothing  reprehensible  but  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  conquest.  When  these  are  said  to 
surpass  in  atrocity,  the  horrors  which  have  lately  desolated 
Spain  and  Switzerland— -we  must  observe,  that  no  treaty  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  united  the  Russians  and  Tar- 
tars previously  to  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula; — ^that  the 
latter,  far  from  being  the  faithful  allies  of  Russia,  had  in  every 
instance,  been  prodigal  of  their  blood  and  their  treasures,  in  the 
cause  of  her  enemies,-*-and  consequendy  that  there  exists  a 
most  material  difference  between  the  objects  of  comparison. 

Here  agadn  we  are  struck  with  the  contradictions  of  our  au- 
thor.—« After  informing  us  that  the  Russians  ^*  laid  waste  the 
cauntrif — cut  doxvn  the  trees-^fuUed  down  the  hotisea^'*  &c., 
(p.  380)  he  tells  us,  that  in  his  visit  to  the  Karaite  Jews  he 
was  **  highly  entertained — hy  the  singularity  of  hailing  found 
one  yewish  settlement^  perhaps  the  only  one  upon  earthy  where 
that  people  exist  secluded  from  the  rest  ofmankind^  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  ancient  customs  and  peculiarities.^^  (p.  387.) 
And  furmer,(p.  422,)  "  Soon  afier  the  capture  of  the  Crimea^ 
precisely  at  the  time  of  terrible  earthquakes  in  Hungary  and 
Transuhania^  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  chffaho^e  the  viU 
lage  ojKutdmckoy  feU  downy  and  buried  it.  The  late  Empress 
caused  the  place  to  be  restored  at  her  orvn  expense^  indemnifying 
the  in/iabitants  at  the  same  time^for  the  losses  they  had  sus' 
UdnedJ' 

As  Dr.  Clarke  has  undertaken  to  explain  on  several  occa- 
sions the  meaning  of  Russian  words,  and  to  determine  their 
I»oounciation  and  orthography,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
correct  some  of  his  errc»^  in  order  to  show  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence he  ought  to  inspire  as  a  linguist. 

The  Russism  sandals  are  not  called  LabiaSy  but  lapti.  The 
word  CSlo  or  SSlo^  (p.  140,)  does  not  signify  a  church,  but  a 
village  in  which  there  is  a  church.  Speaking  of  the  capital  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  which  he  calls  Tseherkaskoy  instead  of 
Tsherkasky  its  true  name,  he  with  great  gravit)',  annouoces 
that  **  the  terminating  syllable  Koi  signifies  a  town^^  whereas 
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it  is  simply  the  inversion  by  means  of  which,  the  substantive 
is  declined  in  the  genitive  case;  for  instance  Tsherkaskoy  gi- 
tele^  inhabitant  of  Tsherkask,  The  word  town  is,  without  ex^ 
ception,  rendered  by  Gorod.  But  enough  on  this  subject,  which 
we  might  greatly  extend,  if  we  chose  to  animadvert  on  all  the 
mistakes  of  a  similar  description. 

Our  traveller  takes  great  pains  to  inspire  a  belief,  that  he 
was  exposed  to  numberless  persecutions,  from  the  police-offi« 
cers  in  Russia.  We  have  noted  all  the  incidents  which  have 
given  occasion  for  his  complaints.  Having  attentively  marked 
his  progress  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Odessa,  where  he  em- 
barks for  Constantinople,  we  ascertain  from  his  own  state- 
ments,  that  all  the  molestations  endured  by  this  martyr  to  des- 
potism, may  be  reduced  to  the  following  occurrences: — 1st. 
Being  conducted  before  the  commandant  of  Moscow  to  exhi- 
bit his  pas8port.-~2d.  His  quarrel  wtth  the  post-master,  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Soula,  who  insisted  on  the  doctor's  taking 
cflF  his  hat  before  the  emperor's  picture,  (p.  14«2)«-^d.  The 
insolence  of  the  procurator  of  the  government  among  the  Don 
Cossacks,  who  would  not  allow  a  foreigner  to  rifle  the  pub- 
lic archives  at  Tsherkask,  Tp.  212.) — and  lastly  the  indiscreet 
loyalty  of  commodore  Billings,  (Dr.  C's  own  countryman  by 
the  by,)  who  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Russia,  would  not 
perjure  himself  by  favouring  criminal  researches  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sebastopol,  (p.  394-5,)  for  which  any  stranger  what- 
ever would  have  been  shot  in  France,  and  hanged  in  ]£ngland. 
To  these  atrocities  may  be  added  the  bad  supper  given  him, 
by  the  poor  commandant  at  Asof,  during  which  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  annoyed  him  with  their  impertinent  questions, 
while  the  old  general  Pekin  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by 
performing,  in  spite  of  his  73  years,  the  Russian  national 
dance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned  instances,  we 
find  that  our  travellers,  far  from  meeting  with  interruptions  in 
their  progress,  from  the  officers  of  government,  experienced 
a  recepuon  and  assistance,  from  the  commandants  of  \fae 
places  they  visited,  which  they  were  not  entided  to  expe|:t, 
considering  the  then  political  relations  between  Russia  a^ 
Great  Britain. — Before  leaving  Moscow  the  British  amba^V 
sador,  secretly  conveys  to  them,  letters  of  recommendaf 
tion,  from  the  governor  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  governoA 
of  that  capital,  and  to  general  Michelson,  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Crimea,  (p.  139.)  By  means  of  these  letters  they  pur^ 
chase  the  long-wished  for  Podorojnaja,  and  in  order  to  leave) 
the  country  by  the  shortest  route,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  "  vigu 
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iant  eye*^  of  the  police,  they  determine  to  visit  the  territory 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Kouban,  Circassia  and  the  Crimea. 
They  traverse  the  country  under  an  escort  of  cavalry,  which 
scarcely  suffices  to  quiet  their  fears  of  banditti  and  highwaymen. 
At  Oxai  and  at  Tsherkask  they  rest  for  a  few  days,  and  par- 
take of  good  dinners  on  services  of  plate.  In  the  country  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  meet  a  general  Drash- 
kowitz,  who  treats  them  with  the  amusing  spectacle  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Lesguia^  who  are  mistaken  by  Dr.  Clarke 
for  Circassians,  (p.  293-4.)— At  last  they  reach  the  Crimea- 
professor  Pallas  (who  by  their  account  was  banished  there  for 
indiscreet  conduct,)  is  not  afraid  of  lodging  them  for  months 
in  his  prUon^  which  proves  to  be  a  palace. — He  even  accom- 
panies them  in  their  excursions  upon  the  coast  of  Sebastopol: — 
prince  Viasemskay,  the  governor,  provides  apartments  for 
them  in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  a  gun  is  6red  to 
announce  to  the  garrison  the  arrival  of  these  illustrious  per- 
sonages, (p.  362.) 

Such  is  the  treatment  Dr.  Clarke  receives  every  where  after 
his  departure  from  Moscow. — It  must  be  confessed  that  all 
travellers  are  not  thus  persecuted;  but  then  too  they  do  not  all, 
like  him,  take  theirrevenge  by  turning  spies.  Fortunately  for 
Russia  the  British  admiral.  Lord  Keith,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
hastened  to 'present  the  fruits  of  his  illicit  researches,  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Crimea,  did  not  think  proper  to  execute  our  tra- 
veller's brilliant  military  conceptions,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula  with  one  thousand  men,  (p.  443);*-otherwi8e  our 
countrymen  would  have  paid  dearly  for  the  hat  stolen  at  Mos- 
cow, and  the  unpleasant  day  passed  at  Azof. 

Having  now  concluded  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra- 
vels, so  highly  extolled  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we  be- 
Ueve  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  think  with  us,  that  the 
latter  have  grossly  erred  in  their  review  of  that  work.  As 
foreigners  we  pretend  not  to  judge  of  the  author's  style;— but 
whatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which  he  has  clothed  his  ideas, 
taste  and  decency  are  frequendy  offended  by  the  comparisons 
he  employs,  and  the  disgusting  details  of  his  descriptions.  To 
compare  Russia  to  an  enormous  toady  and  its  inhabitants  to 
two-legged  hogSy  is  assuredly  not  refined,  and  gives  no  exalted 
opinion  of  the  habits  of  life  and  sort  of  society,  to  which  the 
author  has  been  accustomed. 

The  vogue  which  his  book  has  obtained,  is  chiefly  attribu- 
table, to  the  character  given  of  it  by  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers. Praise  was  unexpected  from  a  quarter,  whence  had 
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issued  deserved  censure  upon  other  literary  productions  of  the 
same  kind. — Can  they  have  forgotten  their  own  declarations, 
on  the  subject  of  the  accusations  brought  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, against  the  head  of  Ae  French  government,  and  their  re- 
marks on  Acerbi's  Sweden?  The  very  extensive  circulation  of 
their  journal,  which  is  read  in  every  country,  without  except* 
ing  Russia,  would  enable  them  to  exert  a  salutary  influence, 
in  correcting  the  prejudices  which  separate  nations,  and  which 
foment  reciprocal  animosities.  The  present  circumstances  of 
Europe  would  render  such  an  application  of  their  talents  pecu- 
liarly meritorious,— for  never  did  national  antipathies  manifest 
themselves  with  more  virulence;  never  was  the  voice  of  concili- 
ation more  necessary.  But  deaf  to  these  considerations,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  taken  pains  to  render  the  Russians 
odious  and  despicable  ia  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  proposition,  that  it  is  not  Russia  but 
Austria,  that  ought  to  be  made  the  point  of  support,  in  Great 
Britain's  political  arrangements  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
However  plausible  this  opinion  of  theirs  may  be,  it  can  in  no 
manner  justify  them,  for  giving  weight  to  thecalumnies  of  ali- 
beller,  such  as  Dr.  Clarke.  Less  alarmed  by  these  literary  thun- 
flerbolts,  than  surprised  that  they  should  be  launched,  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sanctuary  of 
liberal  principles,  we  lament  the  fatality,  by  which  party-spirit 
exercises  such  sway  over  the  most  enlightened  minds.-— Their 
example  confirms  the  maxim,  that  to  repose  blindly  on  die 
judgment  of  others  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  that  great  r«< 
putations  are  often  least  to  be  depended  upon. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Mditary  System  of  France^  comprising 
some  observations  on  the  character^  and  designs  oftne 
French  government;  to  which  is  addedy  an  inquiry  into 
the  probable  duration  of  the  French  power. — ^pp.  102. 
Baltimore^  1812, 

The  title  alone  of  this  pamphlet  is  fitted  to  awaken  tht 
curiosity  of  persons,  who  take  even  a  much  less  lively  interest 
than  ourselves,  in  the  important  topics  of  which  it  professes  to 
treat. — Our  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  however,  not  merely 
by  the  complexion  of  the  subject  matter,  but  by  some  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  bod^  of  the  work,  which  were  inserted,  with 
an  appropriate  eulogmm,  in  a  Baltimore  gazette,  some  d^ys 
before  its  publication.  These  were  of  a  nature  to  prepossess 
the  lovers  of  good  writing  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
author,  and  to  excite  in  our  minds,  expectations  by  no  means 
usual  in  relation  to  American  literature,  of  the  same,  or  any 
other  purport*  We  cannot  say  that  we  were  feasted  to  the 
full  extent,  of  oiir  hopes,  when  the  pamphlet  itself  came  into 
our  hands,  but,  we  may  remark  with  truth,  that  we  were  on 
the  whole,  ^difie^f  and  grateful  for  the  repast  with  which  wc 
were  furnished. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  we  have  not  hitherto 
noticed,  ^e  productions  of  this  sort,  which  have  occasion^y 
issued  from  the  American  press,  since  the  commencement  of 
4>ur  critical  labours,  is,  we  must  honesdy  confess,  the  extreme 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  under  which  we  have  laboured, 
of  reconciling  Ae  only  language  we  could  wish  to  hold, — ^that 
of  commendation,— with  the  dictates  of  our  judgment,  and 
the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public— We  do  not  pretend  to  assert 
that  this  has  always  been  the  case,  or  that  we  may  not  have 
erred  in  a  few  instances;  but  we  have  not  often  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  style  of  our  political  pamphlets,  diat  stamp  of 
excellence,  which,  conformably  to  our  code  of  official  morality, 
alone  justifies  us  in  appearing  as  panegyrists. — ^The  present 
pamphlet  is,  we  think,  in  several  respects,  above  the  common 
order,  and  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  public  attention, 
not  solely  as  a  repository  of  many  ideas  equally  just  and  in- 
structive, but  as  a  specimen,  with  exceptions  indeed,  of  vigo- 
rous, and  elegant  diction. 

When  we  meet  with  productions  of  real  merit,  we  shall 
never  be  wanting  in*  the  disposition  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  nor  hesitate  to  encourage  their  authors,  as  &r 
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as  our  approbation  can  be  of  avail,  to  persevere  in  exertions^ 
frq;m  which  both  profit  and  honour  are  likely  to.  redound 
to  their  country. — It  is  well  known,  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all  who 
have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  American 
intellect,  that  if  our  press  is  not  now  prolific  of  able  disquisi- 
tions in  moral  science  generally,  and  especially  in  politics,  the 
circumstance  is  not  owing  to  incapacity,  but  to  a  want  of  libe- 
ral leisure,  or  more  frequently,  to  a  certain  inertness  and  self- 
distrust  in  numbers,  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  render 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  letters, — At  this  solemn 
crisis,  individuals  of  this  class!,  are  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism,  and  of  duty,  both  social  and  domestic, 
to  repel  the  8ug3;estion3  of  indolence  or  self-love,  and  to 
make  some  sacrifices  of  ease,  or  incur  some  slight  hazard  of 
reputation,  in  attempts  always  laudable,  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment and  to  improve  the  taste  of  their  fellow-citizens. — 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  particularly,  at  the  present  instance  of 
successful  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  apathy  arid  false 
shame,  and  cordially  thank  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  for  the 
salutary  example  he  has  set;  an  example  wjiich  if  it  were  fol- 
lowed even  by  a  small  portion  of  those,  who  are  worthy  of 
treading  in  his  footsteps,  would  soon  prove  to  th^  world, 
in  spite  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  a  certain  description  of 
our  gazettes,  and  of  the  **  cataracts  of  declamation''  pourecf 
forth  in  our  deliberative  assemblies,  that  we  are*  for  from 
being  universally  the  idolaters  of  French  despotism,  or. even 
generally,  what  might  be  inferred  from  our  legislauve  pro- 
ceedings,— 

too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

While,  however,  we  proffer  such  testimony  as  the  foregoing; 
to  the  merits  of  the  author  of  **  the  Sketch,"  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  concurring  in  all  his  doctrines.  The  lead- 
ing  proposition  of  his  work, — that  the  French  power  is  des- 
tined to  be  8hort-lived,^-still  appears  to  us  extremely  ques- 
tionable; nor  do  we  think  the  arguments,  which  he  has  adduced 
in  its  support,  by  any  means  conclusive.  It  is  not  because  we 
have  heretofore  maintained  the  reverse  of  his  opinions,  that 
we  are  now  disposed  to  combat  them;  but  because  we  are  not 
yet  convinced,  and  because  we  consider  any  hypothesis  on 
this  subject,  however  flattering  to  the  hopes  of  the  good, 
and  mortifying  to  those  of  the  bad,  which  is  not  founded 
upon  clear  analogy  and  fair  conjecture,  as  likely  to  do  more 
mischief,  than  can  result  from  the  anticipation  of  the  viost 
probable  issue,  be  that  as  disastrous  as  it  may. — We  will 
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be  credited  by  our  readers  when  we  assert,  that  we  would 
most  joyfully  and  promptly  retract,  what  we  have  elsewhere 
urged  concerning  the  duration  of  the  French  power,  if  we 
could  but  be  made  sensible  of  the  illusion,  by  which,  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible,  that  our  judgments  may  be  hood-winked.-» 
No  mathematician  coiild  experience  more  delight,  in  achiev- 
ing himself  the.  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or  discovering  the 
longitude,  than  we  should,  in  recognizing  from  any  quarter 
whatever,  the  demonstrated  presumption,  that  the  dark  and 
baleful  cloud  so  long  incumbent  upon  the  continentof  Europe, 
is  to  be  dissipated,  even  within  die  long  and  eventful  term 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  allowed  by  our  author. 

Without  meaning  to  speak  profanely,  or  rhetorically,  but 
rather  in  die  warmth  of  our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  our  deli- 
berate aflfection  for  those  of  freedom  and  science,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  that  we  look  to  the  event  of  the  overthrow  of 
French  despotism,  as  to  a  second  redemption  for  mankind;—^ 
as  to  the  *'  renovation  of  a  faded  world";-— as,— when  com- 
pared with  the  reverse, — to  the  commencement  of  an  era,  like 
the  milienium.of  the  Apocalypse*— -There  is  something  in  this 
idea  that  kindles  all  our  endiusiasm;-:-something  which,  if 
it  were  as  just  ^s  it  is  ezhilirating,  would  almost  reconcile 
v^s  to  the  "every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  outrage,^'  of 
which  we  may  truly  say  witn  the  poet,  that  "  our  soul  is  sick 
and  our  ear  is  pained.^'— But  th»  present  is  not  a  season  for 
'  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  hopes,  and  it  behoves  the  pro- 
vident politician,  to  weigh  well  ell  the  probabilities  of  the 
case;— to  contemplate  the  question  under  every  phasisv«-From 
the  performance  of  this  essential  duty,  he  will  not  certainly  per- 
mit himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  fear  of  plun^g  timid  minds 
into  abject  despair,  or  by  the  arrogant  and  absurd  imputations 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  out  against  those, 
who  venture  to  exercise  their  reason  dispassionately  on  this 
su^ct. 

The  object  of  our  author  in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet,  is 
to  exhibit  an  oudine  of  the  origin,  genius  and  effects  of  die 
military  system  of  France,  and  to  show  from  her  adherence 
to  this  system,  as  well  as  from  her  political  history,  that  she 
aspires  to  universal  dominion.— Ih  his  second  section,  he  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  that  the  structure  of  her  power,  however  vast, 
is  even  now  tottering,  and  must,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  be 
totally  dismantled.-— Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  reason- 
ings upon  which  he  founds  this  conjecture,  we  shall  follow  him 
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ID  some  of  his  preliminary  details,  and  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  samples  of  his  manncfr. — ^We  would  object  in  the  outset, 
to  the  misuken  or  feigned  modesty  of  the  writer,  in  soling 
himself  ^  a  mere  tyro  in  letters,"  when  the  tone  of  his  work 
bears  evidence  to  the  contrary. — We  give  him  credit  for 
habits  of  liberal  research,  and  for  very  respectable  acquire- 
ments  in  literature,  although  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  tenor  of  several  of  his  observations,  that  his  reading  ts  not 
extensive  on  the  subjects,  which  he  undertakes  to  investigate. 
He  seems,  for  instance,  to  think,  that  an  inouiry  into  the  sad« 
den  and  portentous  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  would  be 
something  novel  at  this  time,  whereas  the  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  a  multitude  of  able  hands,  and  may 
be  found  in  its  fuUest  extent,  in  the  writings  of  Mn  Burke,  of 

'  Gentz,  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviewers'.— The  question  too,  of  the  probable  duration  of 
that  power,  has  been  often  agitated;  with  the  view  indeed,  in 
almost  all  cases,  of  supporting  the  conclu^ns  which  our 
author  himself  has  adopted. 

After  some  introductory  observations  of  a,  general  nature, 
be  proceeds  to  give  a  well  written  account  of  the  military 
condition  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  influence  of  stahdmg  armies.-— As  prelimi- 
nary also  to  an  exposition  of  the  present  French  system  of 
compulsory  levies,  he  traces,  with  gr^at  spirit  and  force,  a 
succinct  history,  of  the  progress  both  political  and  military,  of 
the  French  revolution. 

We*  must  remark  here,  that  there  is  some  inconsistency 
between  the  faithful  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  condition 
of  Europe,  under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  effects  he  ascribes 

.  to  the  introduction  of  standing  armies.— -^^  The  feudal  govern* 
ments,"  it  is  said,  **  were  essentially  oligarchies  of  the  very 
worst  description;  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  laws 
were  openly  set  at  defiance;  die  people  were  oppressed  by 
exactions  of  every  sort;  the  state  was  torn  in  pieces  by  intes- 
tine commotions,"— and  yet  to  "  standing  armies  we  are  to 
refer  the  rapid  growth  of  arbitrary  power  in  Europe;  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxation;  to  them  it  is  owing  that 
Europe  has  been  converted  into  an  immense  intrenched  camp, 
in  which  nothing  is  heard  but  the  din  of  arms;  in  which  nothing 
is  seen  but  blood,  slaughter,  and  confusion."^ — Surely  a  per- 
son so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  we  presume  our 

•  We  suspect  that  oyr  tuthor  has  framed  this  passaf^  from  the  I7th  C 
B.  13,  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  Montesquieu,  however,  inveighs  only  agaknt 
the  enormous  ahuse  of  the  system. 
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author  to  be,  will  not  contend,  that  the  state  of  jnankind  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  after  the  introduction  of  standing 
armies  and  regular  monarchies,  was  not,  under  all  pointe  of 
view,  infinitely  preferable  to  what  it  w^s  before?— ^t  the 
pecuniary  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people,  were  not  much 
lighter,  when  considered  in  reference  to  die  comparative 
amount  of  their  resources,  and  the  scope  then  first  given 
to  productive  labour;-^that  the  evils  of  war  were  not  greatly 
lessened  in  number,  and  mitrgated  in  severity? 

The  almost  universal  doctrine  among  the  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  progress  of  modem  civilization,  is,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  standing  armies  was  a  most  efficacious  improve* 
m^nt,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Europe  was  placed,  at 
the*  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  of 
France,  to  whom,  by  the  by>  our  author  attributes  much 
greater  ability,'  and  deeper  designs,  than  are  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  details  of  his  life.*  In  contributing  to  the  sub- 
vorsion  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
orderly  government,  standing  armies  were  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty*  In  effecting  likewise 
the  exemption  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
European  states,  from  the  toils  and  dangers  ot  military  service, 
they  not  only  favoured  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pursuits  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  industry,  but  were  indispens^y 
preparative,  to  all  the  social  comfprts,  the  moral  refinements, 
and  the  liberal  arts,  which  made  Europe,  before  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  glowing  and  just  language  of  Mr.  Burke,-^ 
"  the  most  beautiful  and  august  spectacle  ever  presented  to 
the.  moral  eye,' in  the  long  series  of  ages  that  have  furnished 
the  matter  of  history .*'t 

What  historical  truth  has  here  extorted  from  us  on  the  sub- 
jea  of  standing  armies,  must  not  be  interpreted  into  a  general 
recommendation  of  these  dangerous  auxiliaries. — In  them- 
selves, they  are  without  doubt  serious  evils,  and  to  be  studi- 
ously avoided  by  every  free  government^  as  long  as  the  public 

*  The  testimony  of  Botingbroke  may  suffice  on  this  point  **  Lewis  the 
Elerenth,"  says  this  great  roaster  of  History,  "  was,  according  to  tha 
French,  the  firat, '  qui  mit  les  Rois  hors  de  pa^.'  Before  Lewis  came  to  the 
crowD,  the  £nglish  nad  been  driven  out  of  their  possessions  in  France,  by  the 
poor  character  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  domestic  troubles  of  his  reign,  and 
the  defection  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from  his  alliance,  much  more  than 
hy  the  ability  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  seen>s  to  have  been  neither  a 
creater  hero,  nor  a  plater  politician  than  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  even  then 
fy  ikkt  vigor  and  unum  of  the  French  nob2ity  in  his  8ervice«''«-Lett€r  VI., 
on  the  Study  of  History. 

t  Letter  to  William  Elliott,  Esq.     , 
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exigencies  do  not  imperiously  re<}ulre  their  aid.-^But  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  th^y  have  been  rather  the  source  of  beneft 
than  of  evil  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  the  ejects  of  the 
system  to  which  they  succeeded  are  taken  into  consideration* 
It  is,  indeed,  problematical  whether  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
admitted  of  any  better  substitute,  and  whether  so  vast  a  ^act  of 
territory,  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  independent  states, 
could,  as  war  is  inevitable,  have  enjoyed  any  tolerable  share 
of  felicity,  or  reached  even  the  mediocrity  of  civilization,  with 
^  different  organization  of  their  physical  strength. 

Many  writers,  enlightened  and  warm  advocates  of  freedom, 
have  advanced,  that  standing  armies  regulated  in  a  particular 
way,  and  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  so  far  from  being  daitt* 
gerous,  were  rather  favourable  to  liberty.*  We  have  seen  that 
in  England  for  two  centuries  past,  experience  has  fuUy  verified 
this  doctrine. — ^The  persuasion  seems  now  to  have  become 
general  throughout  this  country,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
hazard  of  the  experiment,  the  United  States  must  at  length 
avail  themselves  of  this  species  of  military  force,  as  a  safe* 
guard  against  external  violence.  We  must  confess  that,  if  the 
number  of  troops  lately  decreed  to  be  raised,  were  effectixfdf/ 
thrice  what  it  is  now  but  in  mere  enactment  or  specttlation^mt 
should  entertain  no  serious  apprehensions  on  this  Sjcore,  for 
the  integrity  of  our  constitution,  while  the  spirit  continued  lo 
prevsul,  which  we  suppose  to  animate  at  present  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation. — ^We  bdieve  with  Bolingbroke  that  "all  stand- 
Sng  armies  for  whatever  purpose  instituted,  or  in  whatsoever 
habit  clothed,  may  be  made  the  instruments  of  faction;  but^t 
the  same  time,  that  if  a  spirit  of  liberty  be  kept  up  in  a  free 
nation,  it  will  be  kept  up  in  the  army  of  that  nation,  and  in. 
this  case,  though  the  spirit  of  faction  may  do  hurt,  it  cannot 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  observations  made  in  the  present  pamphlet,  on  the 
French  revolution,  are  strikingly  just,  and  for  the  most  part 
eloquetitly  expressed. — ^The  opinion  that  the  French  ndeis 
wantonly  provoked  the  war  of  1 792  against  Austria,  is  main- 
tained by  the  writer,  in  common  with  almost  every  other  can- 
did andnliligent  inquirer  into  the  history  of  that  period. — Of 
the  Jacobin  society,  he  truly  says  "  It  was  they  who  raised  the 
storm  in  which  the  bark  of  royalty  foundered,  and  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  nation  was  wrecked;  who  converted  the  spirit  dF 

•  We  refer  the  reader  particularly  to  Dr.  Smith's  chapter  on  the  expense 
of  national  defence-  Wealth  of  Nations   B.  V. 
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innovation  into  a  thirst  fot  blood  and  an  insane  love  of  anar- 
chy, who  worked  up  the  revolutionary  temp<;st,  and  then  *  rode 
in  the  whirlwind,*  and  directed  the  fury  of  the  storm."*  The 
following  passage  with  respect  to  these  sanguinary  usurpers, 
is  equally  correct. 

^  It  requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  sagacity  to  discern 

other  and  more  adequate  motives  (than  the  alleged  treaty  of 

Pilnitz)  for  the  conduct  of  the  jacobins,  in  declaring  war 

against  Austria.*  Having  possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereign 

authority  in  France,  they  sought,  by  involving  their  country 

in  war,  to  augment  their  power,  and  render  it  permanent* 

WTiile  they  remained   at   peace   with  foreign    states,  they 

dreaded  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  against  their  tyrannical 

sway.  A  war,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  an  immense  military 

force,  would  enable  them  to  crush  every  insurrection,  and 

would  render  them  entirely  independent  of  the  popular  will.** 

"  But  the  preservation  of  their  powers  by  means  of  a  military 
force,  was  not  the  only  motive  of  the  jacobins  for  declaring 
war  against  Austria; — they  were  Frenchmen — and  they  inhe- 
rited from  their  fathers  an  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest.  They 
were  possessed  of  means  incomparably  greater  than  those 
with  which  Louis  the  fourteenth  had  attempted  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe,  and  they  were  vain  enough  to  believe  that  they 
could  apply  them  with  far  greater  ability." 

After  presenting  a  short  notice  of  the  immense  pecuniary  re- 
sources, of  the  first.revolutionar}^  government  of  France,  with 
a  view  to  the  corroboration  of  his  hypothesis,  concerning  the 
probable  duration  of  the  French  power,  our  author  proceeds 

*  We  are  not  quite  as  well  pleased  with  some  other  of  our  authort  fif^- 
rative  phl'ases.  For  instance,  the  follovvitig — "When  the  'accusinfj'  spirit* 
shall  convey  to  •  Heaven's  Cliancerj'  a  detail  of  the  arrogance,  of  the  ob- 
stinacy and  of  the  injustice  of  Britain,  the  '  recording  angel'  recollcctinr 
the  aid  30  generously  yielded  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their  utmost  need, 
'shall  drop  a  tear  aiid  blot  it  c>ut  for  ever.'"  This  borders  a  little  on  bom- 
bast. We  never  much  admired  the  hackncy'd  metaphor  of  Sterne,  of  which 
the  writer  makes  so  forced  an  application  here,  and  which,  we  observe* 
he  iotroducea  in  another  part  of  his  pamphlet  We  dislike  also  the  use  of  the 
interjections,  Alas',  and  Ah!  as  in  page  16  and  46— and  tlie  ejaculatory  style 
of  some  of  his  more  laboured  passages.  Nor  can  we  tolerate  in  a  work  writ- 
ten a  twelvemonth  bclbre  its  publication,  so  slovenly  a  sentence  as  the  fol- 
bwin^.  **//  is  this  scheme  of  universal  conquest,  I  repeat  it,  which  occasioned 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  compulsive  military  levy;  which  has  induced 
the  emperor  to  retain  it  alone  of  all  the  institutions  .of  the  republic,  and  to 
*»»f<»ce  it  by  so  many  cruel  sanctions,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  France 
have  learnt  to  abhor  and  detest  their  government,  and  to  vent  curses  not 
kwd  but  U«cp,  against  it  aud  its  favourite  measure,  the  system  of  conacrip- 
tkm,** 
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to  remark,  chat  ^  whedier  that  govennnent  was  encouraged  h/f 
the  possession  of  means  so  extensive,  or  prompted  by  a:iiifci:- 
tion  to  commence  the  war  which  tt  has  ever  since  waged 
against  the  libernes  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  it  deiiwiddl 
from  the  existence  of  that  war  a  pretext  for  adopting  Ae  fiym^ 
tern  of  compulsive  military  levy."   This  system  he  tlulnks  it 
material  to  explain  in  detail  to  his  readers,  and  for  this  pcA-- 
pose  la3rs  before  them,  copious  extracts  from  die  exposition  of 
the  Conscription  code,  published  in  the  Ecfinburgh  Revidv* 
-—He  then  institutes  a  comparison  between  this  terrible  di- 
gest of  barbarity,  and  its  model,  the  Roman  system  of  re- 
cruitment, in  order  to  show  that  the.  former  has  an  intrinsic^ 
peculiar  deformity;-~features  of  cruelty  and  depravity  not 
belonging  to  the  other.  The  first  point  of  difference,  is  impor- 
tant to  the  great  question  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Frendi 
government,  and  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  die  lan- 
guage of  the  pamphlet: — 

**  With  respect  to  the  Romans,  then,  it  may  be  alleged  witil 
truth,  that  they  were  propelled  by  necessity  to  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  compulsory  levy: — such  a  system  was,  at  tbat 
time,  essential  to  their  defence  against  the  watlike  tribes  which 
pressed  their  little  commonwealth  on  every  side,  and  threat- 
ehed  it  with  premature  extinction* — ^The  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, adopted  the  system  without  necessity,  at  a  time  wlicn 
they  could  have  raised,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  an  army  8II& 
ficiendy  numerous,  not  only  to  defeud  France,  but  to  make 
every  other  state  on  the  contiuent  tremble  for  its  safety.— 
That  they  adopted  it  without  necessity,  is  an  inference  fidify 
deducible  from  facts  notorious  to  all  the  world.*^ 

Some  of  these  facts  our  author  enumerates.  Nothing  more, 
however,  can  be  wanting  than  a  mere  general  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  resources  of 
France,  in  spirit,  population,  and  treasure,  now  and  at  evenr 
period  of  her  revolutionary  history,  to  convince  the  most  bi- 
gotted  of  her  admirers,  that  she  can  and  could  raise,  widiout 
resorting  to  the  system  of  conscription,  "  a  military  force  mom 
than  sufficient  for  any  legitimate  purpose.'*  If  so,  as  this  wri- 
ter justly  exclaims,  how  terrible  a  responsibility  have  they  in- 
curred, who  introduced,  and,  he  might  have  added, — ^wbo 
maintain  this  system!  What  a  mass  of  human  misery  have  dicy 
unnecessarily  produced!  How  many  curses  are  daily  and 
hourly  imprecated  on  their  heads!  How  many  accusing  aigha 
and  groans  are  registered  in  Heaven  against  them! 

To  us,  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  this  horrible 
scourge,  there  seems  nothing  artificial  or  misplaced  in  suck 
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ezclamotions  as  these,  or  in  any  others  of  a  still  more  im- 
passioued  tenor  on  the  same  sutject,— When  we  recollect 
what  we  have  seen,  we  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  French  guilt 
and  misery,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Curran,  ^^  in  the  undissem*' 
bled  homage  of  deferential  horror." — ^The  unutterable  angubh 
of  which  we  have  been  spectators,  the  suicides  which  fell  under 
our  observation,  occasioned  by  the  terrors  of  a  final  separarion 
between  parent  and  child,  under  the  most  appalling  prospects, 
still  haunt  our  stricken  imagination,  and  would  prompt  us,— * 
forgetful  of  the  stupor  which  locks  the  judgment  and  the  heart 
of  our  rulers, — to  obtest  their  reason  and  their  humanity,  and 
warn  them,  in  the  intensity  of  our  experimental  loathing,  against 
the  criminal  and  destructive  fraternity,  which  they  are  now 
seeking  with  the  fell  mover  of  so  monstrous  an  engine  of  op* 
pression.^ 

Another  feature,  which,  according  to  o  ^  author,  dis- 
tinguishes the  French  from  the  Roman  system,  i  this,— -that 
the  term  of  service  in  the  latter  was  limited^  while  in  the  other 
it  is  t<n/imi/^^.— *But  a  Still  more  disgusting  and  cruel  refine- 
meat  in  the  modem  code,  is  what  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  in 
the  words  of  the  pamphlet: 

*'*'  The  Romans,  of  course,  punished  the  refractory  conscript 
and  the  deserter:  the  French  inflict  punishment  not  on  them 
only,  but— >^r^A  pudorl  on  their  innocent  parents!  In  all  the 
annals  of  tyranny  nothing  can  be  found  more  detestable  than 
this.  The  statutes  of  Draco  were  said,  because  of  their  exces- 
sive rigour,  to  have  been  wriuen  in  blood;  but  he,  sanguinary 
as  he  was— -or  Nero,  or  Caligula,  never  dared  so  far  to  outrage 
human  feelings,  as  to  enact  a  law  inflicting  punishment  on  pa- 
rents  for  the  crimes  of  their  children.  A  stranger  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  military  code,  and  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, would  suppose  that  this  excessive  rigour,  this  novelty, 
this  anomaly  in  legislation,  was  reserved  for  offences  of  the 
deepest  dye.  How  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  and,  if  he 
possessed  one  particle  of  virtuous  feeling,  how  glowing  would 

*  On  tbe  subject  of  tlie  agency  of  the  conscription*  we  would  subjoin  to 
the  exclamations  of  indignation,  grief  and  terror  which  it  so  naturally 
wrings  from  every  one,  who,  like  our  author,  examines  it  in  its  details, — as 
a  solace  U>  his  and  our  own  feelings,  and  an  admonition  to  those  who  would. 
as  it  were,  concur  in  perpetuating  its  duration, — that  he  at  whose  nod  it 
might  cease,  is  himself  a  victim  to  pangs  scarcely  less  excruciating,  than 
those  which  he  occasions  in  others;  that  he  writhes,  even  amidst  the  din  of 
arms  and  the  parade  of  royalty,  under  the  severest  torments  which  con- 
science, the  severest  of  all  tormenters,  can  inflict. 

-— *  Prima  est  hxc  ultio,  c^uod  se 
JucUce  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. 

Vot.  Ilh  R 
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be  his  indignation,  when  he  learnt,  that  it  was  aimed  at  a  venial 
trespass,  at  an  offence  not  malum  in  se^  but  only  malum  prohiii^ 
/t/m-— that  its  object  was  to  prevent  human  beings  from  at- 
tempting to  escape  perpetual  slavery." 

On  this  topic  of  the  amercement  of  the  parents  of  refractory 
conscripts,  we  could  cite  a  multitude  of  cases  of  the  most  har- 
rowing atroci^,  which  came  within  our  own  immediate  know- 
ledge, during  our  residence  in  France.-— One  among  the  num- 
ber,' with  the  circumstances  of  which  we  were  particularly  af> 
fected,  forcibly  recals  itself  at  this  moment  to  our  recollec- 
tion. , 

In  attending  a  public  examination  in  Paris,  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Abb6  Sicard,  the  celebrated  instructer  of  the  dei^  aad 
dumb,  we  found  ourselves  seated  near  to  a  person  of  a  genteel 
appearance,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  and  in  whose  counte- 
nance was  pourtrayed  the  deepest  affliction  of  mind.  Although 
objects  6f  this  description  had  become  almost  familiar  to  our 
eye  in  the  French  capital,  there  were  about  this  individual^  in- 
dications of  g^ef  so  fixed  and  overwhelming,  that  our  atten- 
tion wi^  particularly  attracted  to  him,  during  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition. — ^We  observed  him,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Abbe  Sicard's  interrogatories,  showing  to  the  persons  next  to 
him,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  portrait;  in  doing  which,  he 
appeared  to  be  strongly  moved* 

The  curiosity  and  sympathy  which  he  awakened  altogether, 
induced  us  to  accost  him,  as  soon  as  we  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  to  request  permission  to  inspect  what  we  had  seen 
in  his  hands.  He  presented  it  to  us  willingly,  but  not  without 
lively  emotion,  and  shedding  at  the  same  time  a  flood  of 
tears.  We  discovered  that  what  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
trait, was  a  petition  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  worked  in  hair, 
and  executed  with  admirable  skill  and  beauty.  It  stated,  that 
the  petitioner  was  the  father  of  eight  children;  and  that  he  de- 
pended for  the  support  of  his  numerous  family,  solely  upon 
his  gains  as  an  artist  in  this  material; — that  two  of  his  sons 
were  refractory  conscripts,  and  were  then  suffering  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  in  one  of  the  dipots  formed  for  the  reception 
of  this  description  of  malefactors;  that  the  fines  imposed  on 
him,  on  account  of  their  delinquency,  were  too  heavy  for,  his 
means,  and  threatened  him  with  beggary;  that  he  had  travelled 
on  foot  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  resided,  in  order  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  solicit  her  intercession  in  his  own 
favour,  and  for  an  alleviation  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  cri- 
minals; and  that,  in  the  composition  of  what  was  thus  sub- 
mitted to  her,  he  had  employed  the  hair  of  his  remaining  off* 
spring,  and  a  portion  of  his  own  grey  locks* 
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After  reading  this  piteous  statement,  we  questioned  him 
more  particularly,  «id  were  infonncd,  that  some  days  had  then 
elapsad  since  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  but  that,  being  des« 
titute  of  suitable  patrons,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
petition  under  the  eye  of  her  Imperial  majesty.  He  had  adopt- 
ed the  plan,  of  frequenting  all  the  public  exhibitions,  to  which 
he  could  gain  access,  in  the  hope,  that  by  disclosing  his  case, 
and  making  known  his  singular  talent,  in  the  way  we  then 
aaw,  he  mi^  at  length  excite  the  compassionate  zeal,  of  some 
individual  able  to  befriend  him  e£kaciously.  We  could  readily 
uoderstand  from  h»  manner,  that  he  was  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  his  application,  even  should  it  reach  the  throne, 
so  inflexible,  accordmg  to  his  own  remark,  was  the  govem- 
xnent,  in  relation  to  whatever  interfered  with  its  military  regu- 
lations.")^  His  two  sons,  the  causes  of  his  distress,  and  for 

*  The  prindplefl  upon  tirhkh  theae  are  stUl  executed,  and  tlie  alaoritt 
"wilh  which  they  are  obeyed,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  «•  extract," 
published  in  a  Bordeaux  paper,  from  the  Registry  of  decrees,  of  the  pre- 
iecture  of  the  Gironde. 

The  Prefect  of  the  depsrtment  of  the  Gironde, 

Baron  of  the  empire.  30th  June,  1811. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  circular  of  the  counsellor  of  state,  director 
general  of  the  conscription,  dated  30th  May  last,  in  which  he  (ntleri  judg- 
ment to  be  given  without  delay,  and  all  those  conscripts  of  1811  to  be  con- 
demned  as  refractory,  who  did  not  make  their  ikppeftrance  at  the  reviews 
of  the  different  departments,  or  who  abandoned  their  detachnnent  during 
their  march; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  complaint  made  by  the  captain  of  recruits. 
In  execution  of  the  68th  article  of  the  imperial  decree  of  the  8th  fructidor, 
the  13th  year,  against  the  dilatory  conscripts  of  1811,  and  deserters  during 
the  march; 

Considering,  that,  there  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  individuals  who  have 
been  denounced  to  us  as  being  in  a  state  of  insubordination,  some  conscripts 
who  yielding  to  dangerous  counsels,  hope  to  escape  the  pursuit  which  is  in- 
stituted against  them,  and  that  the  certainty  which  they  must  feel,  of  being 
discovered  by  the  authorities,  by  destroying  this  hope,  will  recal  them  to 
their  duty; 

That  a  last  exhortation  addressed  to  aU  conscripts  and  to  their  families, 
will  deprive  of  all  shadow  of  complaint,  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  dis- 
obedience, and  who  will  finally  be  condemned  as  refractoiy  conscripts,  de- 
crees- 
Art  1st  The  list  of  dilatory  conscripts  and  deserters  of  1811,  who  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  captain  of  recmits,  will  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  present  decree,  and  transmitted  to  the  mayors  charged  wiUi  noti- 
-     fying  it  to  the  families  of  these  conscripts. 

4th.  Those  conscripts  who,  bv  the  2()th  July  next,  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  expressea  in  part  third  of  the  present  decree,  will  be  declared 
re&actory,  and  in  consequence  of  this  sentence  denounced  to  the  imperial 
procurators,  in  order  to  be  condemned  to  the  punishment  expressed  m  the 
70th  article  of  the  decree  of  the  8th  fructidor  of  the  13th  year. 

The  mayors  are  charged  to  give,  before  the  15th  July,  to  the  under  pre. 
ieots,  instmctiQin  with  regard  to  the  parents  of  the  oomcripu  named  on  the 
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whom  he  appeared  to  feel  much  more  than  for  htmsdf,  had 
both  been  educated  as  artiatB^  one  in  hiff  own  tine  <rf  ocoApa^ 
tion.  They  had,  in  concert,  endeavoured  to  escape  Ae  opera* 
tion  of  the  conscription,  and  after  succcasfoUf  ehi^ng  for 
some  time  the  pursuit  of  the  gendarmerie^  were  at  length  be^ 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  mtmict* 
palities. — We  afterwards  encountered  the  father  at  the  same 
institution  on  another  occasion,  but  lost  sight  of  him  socm 
afterwards,  and  were  never  able  to  learn  whether  he  had 
finally  accomplished  his  purpose* 

Our  author  dwells  with  much  feeling  on  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  conscript.  The  picture  he  dn»vs  of  die  evUs, 
to  which  the  youth  of  France  are  exposed,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the. military  system,— and  which,  as  we  can  attest, 
excite  with  them  and  dieir  relatives,  a  d^ee  of  abhorrence 
and  dismay  correspondent  to  the  reality, — is  fully  warranted 
by  the  tenor  of  the  printed  code,  and  by  the  experience  of 
every  attentive  observer,  who  has  visited  that  country  widun 
the  last  ten  years. — ^The  following  passages  from  the  pamphlet, 
and  many  others  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  quote, 
are  strictly  in  unison  with  the  fact,  and  illustrative  <^  die  true 
character  and  views  of  the  French  government* 

^^  If,  prompted  by  an  ^  insurgent  consciousness  of  right,'  the 
unhappy  man  makes  an  effort  to  release  hiqfuelf  by  flight  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  military  despotism,  he  only  subjects  himself 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  him,  to  more  protracted  torments*  An 
enormous  fine  is  levied  on  his  property,  or  if  he  has  none,  on 
that  of  his  parents,  who  have  no  control  over  his  actions,  no 
share  in  the  offence.  His  paternal  lands,  or  the  savings  of  his 
happier  years  are  swallowed  by  the  devouring  gulf  of  impe* 
rid  rapacity*  His  relatives  are  turned  out,  houseless  and  mo- 
neyless, to  encounter  the  cruel  buffetings  of  an  unpitying 
world;  or,  on  suspicion  of  connivance,  are  subjected  to  punish- 
ments still  more  severe.  If  he  be  taken,  either  death,  the  last 
resource  of  the  unhappy,  releases  him  at  once  from  his  misery, 
or,  he  is  condemned  to  suffer  a  punishment  of  long  protracted 

list,  in  order  that  tbey  may  be  enabled  to  regulate^  if  then  is  oc€aaioo,Uie 
fine  which  they  are  to  demand  of  them. 

They  will  inform  the  subordinate  prefects  at  the  same  time  of  Uie  amount 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  conscripts  and  by  their  parents. 

The  maximum  of  tlie  fine  will  be  imposed,  if  the  information  required  by 
Uw  is  not  giTcn  in  by  the  15th  July  next 

The  present  decree  wiU  be  printed  and  affixed  in  all  the  towns  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Done  at  Bordeaux,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture^  the  day,  roantli, 
and  yev,  above  stated. 
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toil  and  igaomiiiy— 4o  drag  on  the  sad  reimmat  of  his  da^  m 
hopeless  wr^chednese.  If,  too  wise  to  attempt  an  escape  by 
i^;bt  Aom  the  aU*searchiiig  deapotism  of  his  government,  he 
sabtmls  to  his  destky,  how  dreary  to  him  is  the  journey  of 
fifefl— A  slave,  for  an  unlimited  time,  to  military  law,  through 
the  gloomy  vista  of  futurity  he  can  see  no  prospect  gilded  by 
a  ray  of  hope,  no  limitation  of  misery,  no  term  beyond  which 
freedom  and  happiness  will  be  his.'' 

^  What  could  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  the 
French  government  to  adopt,  what  can  be  the  reasons  which 
cause  it,  without  necessity,  to  persevere  in  so  monstrous  a  sys* 
tern;— —a  system  discordant  with  the  manners,  habits,  feelings 
and  prejudices  oi  every  civilized  people— a  system  which  pa- 
raljrsis  industry,  arrests  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
diffuses  poverty  and  nusery  far  and  wide,  and  causes  the  gredt 
body  of  the  pec^le  to  abhor  and  detest  their  rulers?  Why  has 
it  fortified  this  system,  odibus  and  terrible  in  its  ^  best  estate,' 
with  so  many  cruel  sanctions?  Why  does  it  outrage  the  feel* 
ii^  of  the  people,  and  earn  for  itself  a  never-dying  infamy, 
by  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  by 
making  parents  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  children, 
whom  they  have  not  seen  for  years,  "and  who  are,  in  many 
cases,  separated  from  them  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  oceanf 
Must  not  the  motive  which  induced  it  to  adopt  and  persevere 
in  a  course  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  have  been  one  of 
uncommon  strength  and  cogency?  Yes:  there  is  such  a  motive, 
a  motive  in  which  we  shall  find  a  ready  answer  to  all  these 
inqmries*  France  has  long'  aimed  at  univers^tl  conquest.  No 
echer  adequate  one  can  be  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  conscription.  The  rulers  of  France  were  no  doubt 
aware  diat  it  would  destroy  their  popularity,  and  entail  misery 
on  their  country;  but  they  also  knew  that  it  would  enable 
diem  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  people;  and  they  were 
wHling  to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  France  to 
the  attainment  of  their  great  object." 

Our  author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  belief  of  the  immea« 
smably  ambitious  aims  of  France,  rests  upon  other  and  stronger 
grounds,  than  the  mere  adoption  of  the  system  of  the  conscrip- 
tion. It  is,  moreover, -he  adds,  established  by  the  uniform 
tenor  of  her  conduct  towards  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from 
die  time  of  the  Jacobin  domination  until  the  present  day* 
He  might  have  added,  that  the  scheme  of  universal  con- 
quest is  to  be  directly  and  unavoidably  inferred,  from  the 
language  of  all  her  (^cial  papers;  from  the  salutation,  of 
^*  master  of  the  world,"  contained  in  every  address  made 
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to  ber  grim  tyrant  by  his  prostitute  functionaries,  through 
ever\*  gradation  of  rank  and  servility;— from  the  niembers 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Ecdesiastical 
Council,  down  to  the  Mayors  of  the  petty  viUages.-^The 
full  prelibation  of  empire  which  this  ^^  scourge  of  God"  and 
his  partners  in  rapine  have  already  had,  and  the  inebria- 
ting potions  which  they  have  administered  to  the  vanity  of 
their  wretched  and  thoughtless  victims  at  home,  have  in« 
flamed  both  the  one  and  the  other,  with  a  raging,  unquench* 
able  thirst  of  domination.  In  the  raptures  of  triumphant  anti- 
cipation, and  the  insolent  elation  of  that  confidence,  which  their 
prodigious  successes  and  resources  have  but  too  justly  in- 
spired,  they  are  either  unable,  or  deem  it  useless  to  conceal,and 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  ostentatiously,  the  whole 
extent  of  their  profligate  hopes  and  designs. 

Which  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  is  it,  that  can  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  re* 
port  of  Count  Lacepede  made  to  the  French  senate  in  De- 
cember 1810,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conscription  of  120,000  men  then  proposed  to  be 
raised-*^^  The  empire  now  embraces  a  number  of  nations  who, 
for  a  long  series  of  ages,  were  far  from  conceiving  the  thought, 
that  they  would  one  day  bear  the  French  >^ame.  Their  in- 
terest and  that  of  France  require  that  all  lin^s  of  separation 
should  be  destroyed  between  the  new  portion^of  the  empire, 
and  the  ancient  limi|s  of  its  territory.  An  elevated  foresight 
has  created  a  powerful  political  means,  of  cementing  the  con- 
nexion between  all  the  nations  that  have  become\French,  by 
regulating  the  general  territory  of  the  empire,  upon  g^  uniform 
and  comprehensive  a  plan,  that  it  is  now^  in  the  systetlt^f^^ 
rope  J  as  it  were^  a  great  basis  y  towards  which  the  neighfflPtrinf 
states  gravitate^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase^  in  order\f  ^^ 
sure  their  present  repose  and  their  future  security. ^^ 

To  accumulate  proofs,  however,  with  respect  to  the  vl 
of  the  French  government,  seems,  at  this  day,  to  be  sul 
fluous*  On  this  subject,  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  amP'^S^ 
all,  who  prefer  any  claims  to  discernment,  or  profess  to  folT 
the  course  of  European  affairs.  The  solemn  promulgation 
the  English  bouse  of  lords,  of  the  doctrine  for  which  our  ' 
thor  contends,  from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Grey,  so  long  and^ 
ardendy  associated  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  maintenance  of  tl.^ 
opposite  creed,  and  still  one  of  the  principal,  as  he  is  one  of  th^ 
roost  eloquent  leaders  of  the  anti-ministerial  party  in  Gread 
Britain,  has,  m  that  country,  divested  scepticism,  before  destil 
tute  of  all  colour  of  reason,  of  every  renuunmg  shadow  of  au] 
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tbority,  and  has  almost  overcome  even  the  pertinacity  of  fac- 
tion and  authorship.  Here  also,  the  strong  lights  which  have 
been  shed  on  the  character  of  the  French  government,  and 
which  have  disclosed  its  deform ityeven  to  the  purblind  and 
the  jaundiced  eye,— the  evidence  afforded  by  our  ovm  sad 
experience,— *-the  avowed  conversion  of  the  most  intelligent, 
and  heretofore  the  most  inflexible  of  the  chiefs  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  to  the  sentiments  on  that  subject,  now  become 
universal  abroad, — the  audible,  unequivocal  cries  of  the  whole 
universe,  justly  fasten  upon  the  man  who  may  still  refuse  to 
recognize  in  France,  a  systematic  and  most  formidable  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  the  human  race,  the  imputation  either  of  in- 
corri^ble  dullness,  or  egregious  presumption,  or  gross  affecta- 
tion, or  the  want  of  principle. 

The  time  we  think  is  not  far  distant,  and  God  grant  that  it 
may  not  be  brought  near  by  domestic  misfortune,  when  even 
the  cursory  reader  of  our  gazettes,  will  secredy  blush  at  ever 
having  seriously  instituted  a  comparison,  between  the  morality 
of  the  two  great  belligerents  of  Europe,  and  when  every  Ame- 
rican, of  whatever  political  denomination,  alive  to  his  indi- 
vidual safety  or  attached  to  national  independence,  will  con- 
sider French  alliance  as  the  heaviest  of  all  public  or  private 
calamities. 

Tbe  picture  given  by  our  author  of  the  consequences  of  a 
reliance  upon  French  friendship,  and  the  observations  to  which 
it  leads  him,  are  rigorously  accurate,  and  will  afford  a  good 
fl^cimen  of  his  manner. 

•.*The  most  earnest  professions  of  friendship,  the  most  so- 
lemn tieaties  of  peace  and  amity,  afford  no  security  against  a 
apdden  invasion  by  the  military  force  of  France.  Professions 
of  friendship,  of  regard,  and  even  of  *  love* — treaties  solemnly 
fitified,  in  the  face  of  heaven — ^these  are  only  the  opiates 
vhkh  that  perfidious  government  administers,  to  lull  its  vic- 
^M  into  a  fatal  sleep.  They  greedily  swallow  the  gilded  pill, 
Afey  repose  on  the  lap  of  false  security-— they  dream  that 
*jflfe  rights  of  a  just  nation  are  ever  respected' — that  they  will 
kttg: enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity, — that  their  wealth  and 
p^wuerity  will  continue  to  increase,  ^  that  it  is  a  waste  of  the 
ptniBc  treasure  to  prepare  for  wars  which  may  never  happen;' 
—such,  and  still  more  fantastic  and  absurd  are  their  dreams, 
until  they  are  suddenly  awakened  by 

•—  The  neighing  stead,  the  thriU  trump,' 

and  the  loud-thundering  cannon  of  an  invading  enemy.  Anon, 
they  behold  the  pavements  of  their  cities  stained  with  the  best 
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blood  of  their  country — ^they  see  the  standard  of  France  wi- 
ving over  the  parapets  of  their  fortresses-— they  see  the  smoke 
ascending  from  the  ruins  of  the  cities  whose  inhabitants  had 
attempted  a  fruitless  resistance.  Their  constitution  and  their 
laws  are  abolished:  the  code  of  Napoleon,  whose  fundamental 
principle  is  blind  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  military  des- 
pot, is  every  where  proclaimed;  enormous  contributions  arc 
imposed;  in  default  of  payment,  the  cottage,  the  palace  and 
the  consecrated  temple  are  subjected  to  indiscriminating  pil- 
lage, the  grave  itself  is  forced  to  open  its  '  ponderous  and 
marble  all- devouring  jaws,'  and  disgorge  its  wealth.  Ere  long, 
vast  tracts  of  country  are  seen,  in  which  the  profound  aiS 
deathlike  stillness  of  desolation,  is  interrupted  only  by  the  tri- 
umphant shouts  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  or  by  the  groans  of  their 
victims.  This  is  not  declamation,  this  is  not  hyperbole,  alas! 
it  is  history — and  every  Spaniard  can  tell  how  true. 


•  Quis  talia  fando, 


Myrmitlonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulysaeij 

Temperct  a  lachrynus? 

"  It  is  from  the  fatal  sleep  which  may  expose  them  to  all  these 
accumulated  horrors  that  I  would  arouse  my  countrymen. 
But,  alas!  my  efforts  will  be  fruitless.  A  warning  voice  has 
already  cried  aloud  from  the  tombs  of  the  departed  European 
republics,  telling  them  to  beware  of  the  arts  of  Frapce — to 
<Iistrust  her  professions — to  avoid  all  connexion  with  her — ^to 
prepare,  in  time,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  against  her 
insidious  attacks.  They  have  not  heard  it — they  still  slumber. 
Would  they  but  arise  in  their  strength,  and,  armed  at  all  points, 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  all  the  movements  of  this  foe  to  the 
human  race,  the  danger  which  now  menaces  them,  might  be 
averted.  The  black  and  lowering  cloud  which  now  threatens 
to  pour  its  vengeance  on  them,  would  ere  long  be  dissipated." 

We  have  now  to  investigate  the  theory  of  our  author  con- 
cerning the  probable  duration  of  the  power  of  France.  Wc 
could  heartily  wish  that  this  theory  were  as  sound,  as  its  pur- 
port is  consolatory. — It  rests  however,  as  we  have  before  sta- 
ted, upon  arguments  in  our  opinion  far  from  being  conclusive. 
We  must  object  in  the  first  place,  to  the  proposition  with  which 
the  second  division  of  the  pamphlet  commences. — It  is  as 
follows; 

"  Assuming  it  then  as  a  fact,  that  France  is  actuated  by  this 
lawless  spirit,  it  behoves  those  nations  which  still  retain  their 
independence,  to  inquire  most  diligently  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  her  power,  and  whether  the  enormous  and  blood-ce- 
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mented  &bric  which  she  has  reared  on  the  ruins  of  European 
liberty  and  independence,  is  of  a  durable  and  permanent,  or  of 
a  perishable  and  transitory  nature.  Without  an  accurate  know- 
ledge, as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  attainable,  of  these 
particulars,  it  is  impossible  for  a  governtnent,  at  the  present 
day,  to  forn^  a  wise  and  comprehensive  system  of  national  po- 
licy. So  great  is  the  power  of  France,'  so  decided  is  her  influ- 
ence in  the  great  family  of  nations,  that  any  system  of  national 
policy,  not  predicated  on  a  knowledge  at  once  profound  and 
comprehensive,  of  the  nature,  extent  and  probable  duration  of 
that  power  and  influence,  must  be  a  wretched  system  of  ex- 
pedients, liable  to  continiial  change,  from  the  operation  of  un- 
known causes— ever  varying  with  the  varying  events  of  the 
hour.^ 

Now  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  French  power,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  importance  here  attached  to  it. 
The  point  must  always  be  attended  with  unceruinty;  as  on  the 
one  hand,  chance  must  be  allowed  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
&te  of  empires,  and  on  the  other,  no  man  however  sanguine  in 
respect  to  the  overthrow  of  French  despotism,  can  contend  that 
this  event  will  infallibly  happen,  within  any  given  time,  or  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  so  far  as  to  warrant  abao- 
Mte  confidence*  The  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  comparison 
of  doubtful  probid}ilities;  nor  is  there,  we  think,  a  degree  of 
verisimilitude  for  either  alternative,  sufficient  to  form  the 
sole  basis  of  a  system  of  national  policy. — ^Although  the  go- 
vernment of  our  own  countiy,  for  instance,  should  not  impli- 
dtly  adopt  in  speculation,  either  one  or  the  other  hypothesis, 
there  mi^t  yet  be  no  lack  of  steadiness  and  provident  wisdom 
in  their  management  of  the  national  concerns. 

In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  sequel  is  inscrutable  to  the 
human  eye,  and  serious  doubt  must  be  allov^ed  to  hang  ov«r 
every  calculation,  the  wisest  policy  indeed,  would  unques- 
tionably be,  to  look  to,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst;  that  is, 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  the  French 
arms,  tor  an  indefinite  period. 

This  perspective  is  tiot  of  a  nature  to  create  or  to  justify 
despondency ,  as  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  reflecting  minds,  that  '"  ■ 

both  England  and  the  United  States  would,  notwithstanding^ 
conunue  to  flourish,  by  the  adoption  of  wise  and  mutual  plans 
of  defence.  This  andcipation,  if  their  measures  were  shaped 
accordingly,  could  not  but  be  salutary  in  any  event. — Our  au- 
thor himself  allows,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  power  of 
France  will  be  reduced  within  its  ancient  limits,  even  in  twen- 
ty years.  IS  so,  it  is  certainly  not  material  for  Ae  government 
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of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  to  take  at  all  into  view, 
in  adjusting  its  plans,  the  event  of  that  reduction;  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  the  mischiefs,  which  either  power  may 
have  to  apprehend  from  France,  must  happen  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  or  not  at  dl;— ^and  Uiat  if  the^  can  sac- 
cessfuUy  combat  her  amUtions  designs,  for  so  long  an  interval, 
they  may  bid  defiance  to  them  for  ever. — ^The  continent  of 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  subjection  to  the  cor- 
roding despotism  of  France,  would  be  much  less  formidable 
to  England  fmd  the  United  States,  than  it  is  at  this  moment, 
when  all  its  resources,  now  comparatively  abundant,  and 
wielded  with  a  spirit  as  implacably  hostile,  and  with  an  energy 
no  less  fearful  than  they  would  then  be,--4ure,  according  to 
our  author's  own  forcible  representation,  in  pages  60  and  64, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte. 

The  capacity  of  England  to  resist  the  assaults  of  France, 
although  the  latter  should  consolidate  her  dominicm  over  the 
continent,  and  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  are  topics  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large  hereafter.  So  far,  there  will,  we  'conceive,  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  us,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Sketch.'' — ^The  only  matter  in  controversy,  b,  the  sufficiency 
of  his  reasons  for  believing,  that  France  must,  ^^  before  many 
years  shall  have  elapsed,  be  reduced  to  her  former  rank  among 
the  powers  of  Europe."— The  principal  grounds  of  his  belief 
are  as  follows: — 1st,  That  ^*  great  conquests  which,like  those 
of  France,  are  rapidly  effected,  are  rarely  permanent,  and  that 
those  only  are  permanent  which  are  effected  by  slow  -de- 
grees:"* 2d,  That  her  pecuniarv  resources  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted: 3d,  That  her  population  is  insufficient  to  recruit  the 
military  establishment,  requisite  to  keep  the  continent  in  awe: 
4th,  That  the  people  of  the  continent  are  no  longer  the  same 
feeble  and  degenerate  race  as  heretofore,  but  have  acquired  in 
the  sch6ol  of  adversity,  energy  and  courage  sufficient  for  their 
emancipation.  These  positions,  all  of  which  seem  to  us  des- 
titute of  foundation,  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by  minor 
and  incidental  considerations,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  the 
proper  place-  On  each  of  the  above  points  we  shall  animadvert 
as  fully,  as  our  narrow  limits  and  restricted  leisure  will  allow. 

The  first  as  merely  speculative,  can  lead  to  no  positive 
opinion.  Admitting  even,  what  we  do  not  consider  as  correct, 

*  There  is  eridently  a  solecism  in  the  sense  of  this  phrase.  The  two  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  sentence,  are  incompatible  with  each  other.   We  ^ 
take  the  author  according  to  his  meaning,  which  is  not,  however,  any  where  * 
very  predse  on  this  t>oint. 
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that  the  testtmony  of  all  history  shows,  that  great  conquests 
which  are  rapidly  effected,  are  rarely  permanent,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow^  ^^  that  those  only  are  penhanent  which  are 
effected  by  slow  degrees.'^— The /act  can  at  the  most,  war- 
rant no  other  inference,  than  that  great  conquests  of  the  na* 
ture  described,  attended  by  nearly  the  same  circumstayicesy  as 
those  re<:orded  in  history,  are  likely  to  experience  the  same 
fate.— -Thus  in  the  case  of  France,*— to  furnish  any  plausible 
grounds  of  belief,  such  as  our  author  entertains  with  respect 
to  the  decline  of  her  dominion,  drawn  from  the  examples  he 
cites,  it  would  be  first  indispensable  to  show,  a  close  resem* 
blance  in  the  general  character  of  both. — ^The  mere  circum- 
stance of  a  like  rapidity  of  success,  can  generate  no  conclusion. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  admit  it  ^^  to  be  a  law  governing  the 
whole  moral  and  physical  world,  that  those  things  which  are 
suddenly  produced  are  deficient  in  durability,  while  those  are 
long-lived  which  attain  to  maturity  slowly."  This  is  a  doctrine 
to  which  no  experienced  naturalist  will  subscribe,  and  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  any 
great  ethical  writer.  It  would  lead  to  a  classification  mucn 
more  comprehensive  and  precise  than  any  which  has  hitherto 
been  successfully  attempted,  either  in  natural  or  moral  philo- 
sophy. We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  instances  of  the  mush- 
room, the  oak,  or  the  ephcmeron  quoted  by  our  author,  cannot 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
—-Examples  drawn  from  the  material  world,  prove  nothing  as 
to  the  immateriaL — ^With  respect  to  this  branch  of  our  author's 
argument,  upon  which  he  appears  to  lay  much  stress  himself, 
and  which  is  the  strong-hold  of  many  who  speculate  on  the 
same  subjects,  we  cannot  reason  more  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
than  in  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  first  letter  on  the  Regicide  Peace.  This 
great  authority  is  discussing  the  validity  of  comparisons 
similar  to  those,  which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  expresses 
himself  thus: — 

**^  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to  illustrate 
or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason. — 
The  objects  which  are  attempted  to^  be  forced  into  an  analogy, 
are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence.  Individuals  are 
physical  beings,  subject  to  laws  universal  and  invariable.  The 
immediate  cause  acting  in  these  laws  may  be  obscure:  the  gen- 
eral results  are  subjects  of  certain  calct^tion.  But  common-^ 
wealths  are  not  physical  but  moral  essences.  They  are  artifi- 
cial combinations;  and  in  their  proximate  efiicient  cause,  the 
arbitrary  productions  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  not  yet  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  laws  which  necessarily  infloence  the  stabi- 
lity of  that  kind  of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent.  There 
is  not  in  the  physical  order  (with  which  they  do  hot  appear  to 
hold  any  assignable  connexion)  a  distinct  cause  by  which  any 
of  those  fabrics  must  necessarily  grow,  flourish,  or  decay;  nor^ 
in  my  opinion,  does  the  moral  world  produce  any  thing  more 
determinate  on  that  subject,  than  what  may  serve' as  an  amuse- 
ment,  (liberal  indeed,  and  ingenious,  but  jitill  only  an  amuse- 
ment) for  speculative  men.  I  doubt  whether  the  history  of 
mankind  is  yet  complete  enough^  if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish 
grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the  internal  causes  which  neces- 
sarily affect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I  am  far  from  denying  the 
operation  of  such  causes:  but  they  are  infinitely  uncertain,  and 
much  more  obscure,  and  much  more  difficult  to  trace,  than 
the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress,  and  some- 
times  to  overwhelm  a  community." 

^^  It  is  often  impossible,  in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find 
any  proportion  between  the  apparent  force  of  any  mord 
causes  we  may  assign  and  their  known  operation.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that  operation  to  mere  chance* 
or  more  piously  (perhaps  more  rationally)  to  the  occasiomd 
interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer." 

Our  author  commits  a  mbtake  as  to  the  fact,  when  he  as* 
serts,  that  the  testimony  of  all  history  shows,  that  those  con- 
quests alone  are  durable,  which  are  effected  by  slow  degrees. 
The  reverse  is  rather  the  case. — ^With  the  exception  oif  jthe 
Roman,  all  the  great  empires  of  long  duration,  were  estab- 
lished  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  The  Assjnriaiiy 
the  Persian,  the  Mahometan,  and  in  modem  times  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  in  South  America,  are  of  this  number.* 
«— That  of  Alexander  was,  it  is  true,  broken  into  fragments 
after  his  death,  but  not  by  the  efforts  of  the  conquere.d.  Ti» 
spoils  fell  to  his  generals,  and  his  native  kingdom,  Macedon, 
retained,  until  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece  by  the  RomsiAs, 
that  ascendancy  which  Philip  his  father  had  given  her  over 
the  Grecian  peninsula*  There  can  be  no  parity  of  reaatoing 
as  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  and  those  of  France. 
The  latter  are  not  made,  and  to  be  maintained,  at  a  distance, 
on  another  continent.-— France  herself  is  situate  in  the  centre 
of  her  newly  acquired  empire,  more  advantageously  than  was 
Macedon  in  Greece,  or  Rome  in  Italy,  to  whose  domestic  da» 
minion  as  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  to  their  foreign  sway, 
her  present  power  can  be  alone  appropriately  compared. 

♦  We  refer  the  reader  on  this  point  to  the  English  Uoiverssl  History,  to 
Bossuet's  *<  l^isloire  UniTerselle,"  to  Gibbon,  &(v 
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The  various  conquests  achieved  over  Asia  after  the  de« 
strucdon  of  the  Roman  power,  were  transitory  indeed,  but 
from  causes  having  no  connexion  whatever,  with  the  celcrky 
of  their  accoipplishment.— They  were  scarcely  any  thbg 
more  than  predatory  in  their  nature  and  object,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  arts  or  circumstances,  which  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  give  them  permanence.  One*  body  of 
invaders  or  usurpers  was  quickly  dethroned  and  succeeded  by 
another,  and  the  case  could  not  be  otherwise,  from  the  charac- 
ter and  peculiar  situation  of  the  Asiatics.-— Montesquieu  re- 
marks that  in  his  day.  Upper  Asia  had  been  already  subdued 
thirteen  times*^  The  reader  has  but  to  consult  die  remarks 
of  the  same  author,  concerning  the  ccmstitution  of  the  French 
monarchy  in*  the  reign  of  Charfemagne,t  and  to  advert  to  the 
history  of  his  immediate  successors,  to  be  satisfied,  that  the 
dissoludon  of  the  great  empire  which  he  so  laboriously  esta- 
blished, was  in  no  manner  influenced  by  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.— -While  the  feudal  system 
lasted,  there  could  be  no  such  concentration  of  power  in  one 
focus  or  head,  ar  was  indispensable  for  the  permanence  of  such 
an  empire. 

^  ^  We  can  find  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  ex- 
isted, ^any  one  of  die  great  empires  of  which  we  have  here 
spoken,  that  has  the  remotest  affinity  to  those,  in  which  the 
French  poweris  placed.  Of  course  they  can  furnish  no  grounds . 
of  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  latter.— If 
we  want  arguments  from  analogy,  it  is  to  Rome  that  we  must 
recur,  or  to  Macedon  under  the  auspices  of  Philip.f  Here  wa 
ihmk  there  is  matter  for  rational  conjecture,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  that  in  this  parallel,  almost  ever)'  thing  seems  to  mili- 
tate against  the  hypothesis,  and  to  refute  the  assertions  of  our 
author.— ^The  successes  of  Rome,  Macedon  and  France,  are 
to  be  traced  to  nearly  the  same  causes;  to  the  saCiC  insatiable 
last  of  dominion,  and  perfidious  refinement'  ,i  policy;  to  a 
decided  superiority  in  militar}'  organization  and  tactics,  on  the 
part  of  the  victors,  and  to  a  similar  improvidence,  irresolu- 
tion and  selfishness  on  that  of  the  vanquished.  The  greater 
length  of  time  consumed  by  the  Romans  in  establishing  their 
empire,  was  owing  to  the  greater  difficulties  with  which  thej 

•  L'Esprttdes  Lq|i.  L.  xvii.  C.iv. 

Jlbid— »L.  xxxi. 
In  tbc  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  thew  tre  to  be  found  some  very 
clo«e  and  curious  points  of  resemblance,  between  tlic  character  and  policy  cSf 
Philip  and  Bonaparte.— They  can  also  furnish  the  British  with  importaal 
lessons,  ia  relatioii  to  the  question  of  peace  with  the  ncwconqueror. 
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had  to  struggle.  Their  march  to  universal  power  was  slow^ 
because  they  were  often  compelled  to  halt,  and  even  to  retro- 
grade* They  never  advanced  a  step,  without  encountering;  a 
new  obstacle. 

For  somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years,  until  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Carthagenian  power,  Rome  contended  with  her  equals  as  it 
were,  aund  was  always  in  danger  of  being  overcome.  During 
two  hundred  years  more,  until  the  usurpation  of  the  Caesars, 
while  engaged  in  the  extension  of  her  empire  abroad,  slie  was 
exposed  to  the  most  serious  perils,  and  assailed  by  enemies 
but  little  inferior  to  herself  in  strength.  In  surveying  her  his- 
tory, during  these  two  eras,  without  losing  sight  of  her  ex- 
traordinary resources  of  every  kind,  you  are  oftentimes  asto- 
nished how  she  was  able  to  extricate  berself  from  the  porten-^ 
tons  hazards,  which  multiplied  about  her  on  every  side,  and  at 
almost  every  moment,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  with 
inevitable  destruction.-— On  the  contrary,  in  reviewing  the  pit^ 
gress  which  France  has  made  in  the  suAjumtion  of  die  conti- 
nent, since  the  beginning  of  her  revolution,  there  is  not  in 
fact, — ^when  the  advantages  under  which  she  set  out,  and  the 
character  of  the  external  obstacles  which  she  had  to  overcome, 
are  duly  considered,  wherewithal  to  excite  much  amazement. 
The  inquirer  experiences  no  great  perplexity  in  conceiving, 
and  even  unravelling  the  issue.  We  find  nothing,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  interval 
of  twenty  years  would  appear  too  short; — nothing  in  fine, 
either  in  her  domestic  concerns  or  her  foreign  relations,  which 
was  not,  from  the  commencement,  and  in  every  stage  of  her 
revolutionary  career,  distinctiy  foreseen  and  minutely  pre- 
dicted.* 

The  many  centuries  which  were  required  for  the  erection 
of  the  fabric  of  Roman  greatness,  could  make  but  one  se- 
rious difference  in  favour  of  its  permanence;  by  producing 
an  effect  which  our  author  takes  for  granted,  but  which  is 
not  attested  by  history.  We  mean  the  complete  assimilation 
of  the  conquered  to  their  subduers;  the  entire  resignation 
and  reconcilement  of  the  former  to  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants. 

*  On  this  subject  we  appeal  to  the  writing^  of  Mr.  Burke  generaUy:  Of 
this  illustrious  statesman  and  political  propheC  who  Vike  the  harwpiees  of  old» 
mav  be  said  to  have  divined  from  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  it  is  almost  too 
little  to  afiirm,  in  the  language  of  Thucidydes  concerning  Themistocles,  tbat 
he  was,  tw  rt  rugaxfnfM  h  f Aa;^mr  CitXif;  Kftixrof  ytufif"  «<«»  tw  ^i^A^V^jw  €wl 
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Until  the  Augustan  age,  however,  when  die  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man government  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  be  one  of  violence, 
and  usurpation,  and  had  for  its  object  the  consolidation  of  the 
empire;^ — the  prosperity,  and  not,  as  before,  the  oppression 
and  impoverishment,  of  the  provinces,"*^  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  nations, 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  cheerful  submission,  or  sympathy 
of  views  and  character*  A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman 
force  was  unremittingly  emploved  in  sappressmg  insurrec- 
tions, which,  it  is  true,  rarely  failed  to  become  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional strength,  and  the  pretexts  of  further  usurpations.  At 
almost  every  disturbance  in  the  Conutia  of  Rome,  the  states  of 
Italy,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  smallest  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  increase  the  chances  of  success,  for  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  independence,  made  a  general  ef- 
fort to  this  effect.— When  Italy  was  convulsed  within  by  the 
revolt  of  the  slaves,  the  distant  provinces  alike  watchful,  and 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  least  glimmering  of  hope, 
were  instantly  in  arms,  and  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
The  same  thing  took  place  during  the  social  war,  as  it  was 
called,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  Triumvirate. — ^As  late  as  the 
663d  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Italian  ^^  allies," 
consisting  of  the^aronites,  the  Apuli,  &c.,  revolted  and  com- 
bmed  against  their  former  conquerors. — They  elected  civil 
smd  military  officers  of  their  own,  to  replace  the  political  go- 
vernment at  Rome,  and  assembled  one  hundred  thousand  men 
inarms.  The  historian  Ferguson,  in  relating  this  insurrection, 
remarks,  that  ^^  the  Romans  now  found  themselves  in  an  in- 
stant brought  back  to  the  condition,  in  which  they  had  been 
,  three  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  more  united 
and  more  numerous,  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at  once  on 
the  same  ground."  « 

He  adds,  that  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  compose  the 
disorders  of  Italy  by  making  the  concessions  demanded  by 
the  allies,  principally  from  the  consideration  ^^  that  the  distant 
parts  of  llie  empire  were  soon  likely  to  receive  the  contagion 
of  revolt,  and  ready  to  withdraw  on  the  first  opportunity,  the 

*  **  If  the  Romans,"  says  Polybius  in  his  ninth  book,  **  had  only  carried 
away  the  silver  and  gold  from  the  countries  which  they  conqoered,  they 
would  h&Te  deserved  no  blame;  for  they  could  not  in  general  have  held  the 
vanquished  in  subjection,  imtess  tiiey  had  deprived  them  df  that  source  of 
their  strength  and  added  it  to  their  own.— But  with  raspect  to  the  riches  of 
adificremkind,"&c. 
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aUegiance  which  they  were  supposed  to  own  as  conquered 
provinces.*** 

The  conduct  of  Rome^wards  the  nations  subdued  Ijyhtt 
arms,  was  at  all  times  no  less  tyrannical  and  rapacious^  iban 
that  of  France  in  relation  to  the  victims  of  her  ambitioti.— -It 
was  eminently  fitted  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  sedition  and 
of  hate,  which  so  unequivocally  manifested  itself  in  all  the 
provinces-t    These,  after  being  mercilessly  ravaged  by  the 
sword,  were  habitually  subjected  to  oppressions  and  cxtor 
tions  that  ifould  seem  incredible,  if  we  had  not  seen  them 
equalled  in  the  deeds  of  revolutionary  France.  For  the  pre 
servation  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  her  power,  Rome 
was  indebted  solely  to  the  irresistible  strength  of  her  arms,  to 
the  terrors  of  her  name,  and  to  the  arts  of  deception  in  which 
she  was  so  consummately  skilled.  "  There  was  scarcely," 
says  Fisher  Ames,  ^^  one  of  the  twelve  hcmdred  years,  whidi 
Rome  subsisted,  that  her  dominion  was  not  odious  or  dange* 
rous,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  both  odious  and  dange* 
rous,  to  herncighbours.  The  weight  of  her  yoke  was  aggra- 
vated  by  her  spirit.  She  not  only  chained  cdnquered  kings  to 
her  car  of  triumph,  but,  as  her  pro-consuls  had  to  practise  op- 
pression in  the  provinces,  that  they  might  be  able  to  practise 
bribery  at  Rome,  she  trod  with  the  weight  of  a  war^elephant, 
having  a  castle  on  his  back,  on  the  necks  of  her  subjects.— 
There  was  no  measure,  as  there  was  no  end,  to  Roman  ex- 
actions."^ 

In  the  parallel  between  the  Roman  and  French  empires,  the 
true  question  as  concerns  the  probable  permanence  of  the  lat- 
ter, is,  whether  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  era  of  which  we 

•  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  c.  13.  See  this  work,  aad  Lify,  pa8siiii> 
for  a  full  confinnation  of  the  doctrine  which  we  here  maintain. 

t  See  on  this  subject  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres,  the  oration  pro 
Manl:  and  almost  every  passage  in  his  works  referring  to  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  republic. 

4  "  While/'  says  Montesquieu,  **  the  city  of  Rome  paid  the  taxes  as  she 
pleased,  or  paid  none  at  all,  the  provinces  were  plundered  by  the  kmghts, 
who  were  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  All  history  jibounds  with  their  op- 
pressive eztortions.^Hence  it  was  that  the  strength  of  the  provteces  made 
DO  addition  to,  but  rather  weakened  that  of  the  republic;  hence  it  was  that 
the  provinces  looked  upon  the  loss  of  the  liberty  of  Rome,  as  the  epochs  of 
their  own  freedom."  Spiritof  Law8,b.  9. 

?  -^  Asia,"  says  Mithridates  in  a  speech  reported  by  Justin, «  expects  me 
as  its  deliverer,  so  g^at  is  tlie  hatred  which  the  rapaciousness  of  the  pro- 
consuls, the  quirks  and  vexations  of  judicial  proceedings,  &c.,  have  excite 
against  the  Romans."  The  oppressions  exercised  over  the  provinces  Inr  the 
trmmvirate,  almost  surpass  belief.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  theni> 
and  of  the  insurrections  to  which  they  gave  rise,  in  the  historians  of  the  ^ — 
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have  spoken,  was  more  propitiousfy  circumstanced  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  her  dominion,  than  France  is  at 
this  moment  relatively  to  the  same  objects,  within  the  limits 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
she  was  not;  and  we  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  affirm  the  same 
of  her  situation,  at  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called  the 
third  and  more  tranquil  period  of  her  greatness,— the  interval 
of  four  hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, to  that  of  Tbeodosius,  the  Great*  The  considerations 
which  prompt  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  would,  if  we  now 
undertook  to  detail  them,  involve  us  in  a  discussion  much  too 
long  and  intricate  for  this  article.  We  may  return  to  the  sub* 
ject  in  some  future  number,  as  one  of  liberal  speculation,  and 
Bot  that  we  attach  much  importance,  to  any  solution  to  which 
our  researches  might  lead.  In  such  inquiries  as  these,  we  are 
all  liable  either  to  be  led  into  error  by  adhering  too  closely  to 
analogy,  and  forgetting  ^t  the  same  ume  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune,  or  to  lose  ourselves  in  what  has  been  so  justly  styled 
^  the  infinite  void'' of  the  conjectural  world.  Ft  is  enough  for 
us  at  present  to  have  shown  the  mistake,  which  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  Jias  committed,  in  relying  upon  the  evidence 
of  history  to  support  his  opinion,  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  po^er  of  France  has  been  reared,  furnishes  a  strong  pre^ 
sumption  against  its  permanence. 

Nor  is  he,  we  think,  more  correct  in  supposing,  that  her  pe- 
cuniary resources  have  entirely  failed,  or  even  that  they  are 
unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  her  situation. — We  must  premise 
on  this  point,  that  the  apophthegm,  which  our  author  quotes, 
"  that  money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  war,*^  is  not  universally 
true.  If  it  be  meant  by  this  maxim,  that  a  nation  must  have 
either  a  full  treasury,  or  ^mple  pecuniary  means  within  her- 
self, in  order  to  overcome  her  neighbours,  or  to  retain  them 
in  subjection,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  experience, 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  France  herself  furnishes 
the  strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  the  history  of  her  re- 
volutionary wars,  during  which  she  supported  her  triumphant 
armies,  in  great  part,  as  she  does  indeed  at  this  moment,  by 
the  harvest  of  their  swords.*  She,  as  well  as  her  favourite  mo^ 
del,  Rome,  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  **  war 

•  Ramel  estimates  the  contributions  levied  on  the  coantnes  occupied  by  the 
Ffwith  arms,  during  a  fevr  years  of  the  revolution,  at  iive  hundred  milHons 
of  firancs. — ••  ffUtoire  det  Finance  de  la  RepuUique^*  The  convention  had  no 
system  of  finance  or  regular  Revenue.  Durini;  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and 
ttthc  accession  of  Au^stus  to  the  supreme  authority,  the  state  ot*  thinjfs 
was  the  same  with  the  Roman  power.  The  plunder  of  the  provinces  was  iu 
only  source  of  pecuniary  supply- 

YoL.  HI.  T      . 
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feeds  itself— ielhim  seipsum  aUf^-^Vi  principle  ttnerringljr  sitfe, 
when  systematically  acted  upon,  by  a  government  whose  armies 
are  weU  constituted^  and  who9e  rolbg  passion  is  the  subjuga^ 
tion  of  its  neighbpurs,* 

In  the  first  part  ipf  this  pamphlet,  much  is  said  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Convention.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  immense,  but  it  does  not  fbUow, 
as  our  author  would  infer,  that  an  equal  amount  of  treasure  b 
now  necessary,  to  the  support  of  her  military  power. — France 
is  no  longer  engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  on  her  own  terrifioiyy 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  rest  of  £urope; — she  no 
longer  arrays  and  supports  fourteen  hundred  thousand  men  on 
her  own  frontiers,  nor  does  she  purchase,  as  she  then  did,  at 
an  immense  price,  the  neutrality  of  foreign  powers.'^— The  re- 
collection of  the  sums  expended,  and  of  &e  military  successes 
obtained,  by  the  jacobin  government,  would  naturally  lead  to 
conclusions  rather  favourable  than  otherwise^  to  tti^  suppo- 
sition of  the  permanence  of  her  present  asc«idency» 

"  The  republic  of  regicides,*'  writes  Mr.  Burke,  in  1796, 
— -^^  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with  de&ced  manufactures, 
with  a  ruined  commerce,  with  an  uncultivated  and  half  depo- 
pulated country,  with  a  discontented,  distressed,  endaved  and 
famished  people,  passing  with  wild  eccentric  ccairse  from  the 
wildest  anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism,  has  actually  con- 
quered the  finest  parts  of  Europe,  has  distressed,  disunited, 
deranged  and  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest."  If  this  representa* 
tion  be  correct, — and  most  undoubtedly  it  is, — ^if  the  rulers  of 
Prance  under  such  circumstances,  and  when  civil  war  was 
raging  at  home,  could — before  the  year  ITdG-'-^ollect  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  money  to  enable  them  to  achieve  thus 
much — ^would  it  not  seem  at  this  time,  when  her  territory 
and  population  are  both  doubled,  when  the  dread  of  her  power 
is  still  more  universal  and  profound,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent  has,  as  it  weit,  become  habituated  to  h» 
grinding  dominion,  when  she  possesses  a  regular,  well-or- 
ganized system  of  finance,  when  the  military  spirit  prevails 
still  more  diffusively  and  actively,  among  her  inhabitants,—- 
would  it  not  seem,  we  say,  to  be  quite  practicable  for  her  pre- 
sent government,  possessing  as  it  does  the  most  ready,  com- 
plete, absolute  command  over  all  her  resources  of  every  de- 
scription, and  in  itself  of  a  character,  if  possible  still  more 
restless,  ambitious,  enterprising,  audacious,  perfidious,  re- 

•  See  the  chapter  of  MftcbiAvel  (discorsi  lib.  2,  chap,  x)  on  the  msxlm 
thjrt  "  money  conatitutes  the  sinews  of  war.** 
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n^OFseless,  energetic  and  prompt,  than  any  of  ita  predecessors, 
to  collect  the  means  of  retaining  the  share  of  empire  already 
won,  and  even  of  subduing  in  time  what  there  yet  remains  of 
'adverse  strength  on  the  continent? 

The  French  Budget  for  1811  estimates  the  receipts  of  that 
year,  at  954  millions  of  francs,  near  forty  millions  sterling  net 
revenue,  collected  from  a  population  of  forty  millicMis  of  souls^ 
.  without  including  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  a  larger  sum  than 
thirty  millions  of  francs.  There'  is  certainly  no  ezaggeradon 
2D  this  estimate.  We  are  indeed  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it 
is  below  the  real  amount.— -The  expenses  of  every  description 
for  the  army,  during  1809,  amounted  to  640  millions  of  francs^ 
of  which  only  350  were  defrayed  by  the  treasury,  the  remain- 
tier  being  paid  out  of  the  foreign  contributions* 

Accordmg  to  the  budget  of  1810,  the  expenses  of  the  army 
for  that  year,  were  defrayed  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  . 
by  the  domestic  and  foreign  fund.— The  budget  of  1811  ap- 
propriates the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs 
to  the  army,  for  that  year,  out  of  the  public  treasury.— The 
deficit  to  be  supplied  from  abroad  for  the  same  object  amount- 
ed probably,  to  two  or  three  hundred  millions. 

It  is  to  be  collected  from  the  reports  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  that  during  the  fifty-one  months  preceding  the  first  of 
January  1810,  the  external  receipts  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1136  millions  of  francs.  If  we  admit  that  the  military  force 
cost  thejmperial  exchequer,  during  1811,  one  half  of  the  re- 
venne  collected  from  the  empire  for  that  year,  there  will  still 
remain  a  sum  of  577  millions  francs,  for  the  other  branches  of 
public  expenditure;  a  sum  considerably  greater  than  the  whole 
itvenue  in  1801,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  French  monarchy  in  1780,  which  gready  exceeded  the  re» 
ceipts. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  al- 
though the  revenue  drawn  from  the  empire,  is  insufficient  both 
to  support  the  civil  establishment  and  to  maintain  the  armies^ 
yet  the  deficit  is  not  so  great  as  that  it  may  not  be  collected 
from  the  **  allies'*  without  much  difficulty.  We  have  seen  that 
this  was  actually  the  case  as  late  as  the  year  1810.— We  be- 
lieve tl^  France,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  continent  subject 
to  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  is  in  a  career  of  impoverishment, 
and  this  iqay  be  proved  from  a  comparison  of  particular 
branches,  and  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  imperial  revenue, 
during  some  years  past.— We  believe  also  that  Bonaparte  can- 
not make  any  material  reduction,  either  in  his  civil  or  military 
establishment,  without  endangering  the  security  of  his  throne. 
We  know,  however,  diat  this  impoverishment  is  not  so  rapid  as 
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to  be  likely  to  produce,  any  very  sensible  eflFect  upoq  his  dx>^ 
XBcatic  revenue,  for  many  years  to  come.  We  are  persuadted 
also  that  this  revenue,  aided  by  what  he  roust  be  alws^s  able, 
to  collect,  frotn  his  nominal  allies,  and  from  the  enemies  whom 
it  may  suit  his  views  of  rapine  to  make,  wiU  Invariably  yifeld 
wherewithal  to  maintain  a  force  of  6  or  800,000  men;  a  force 
which  commanded  by  the  generals  whom  he  has  now  in  his 
service,  or  by  those  whom  he  is  forming  about  him,  must  be  , 
sufficient,  if  any  force  can  be,  to  uphold  his  present  power, 
and  even  to  accomplish  his  ulterior  projects  of  aggrandizement 
on  the  continent. 

The  French  are  undoubtedly  groaning  under  the  hea.vie8t 
load  of  taxation,  and  could  perhaps,  by  no  possibility,  be  made 
tt>  yield  in  a  regular  way^  and  under  legaljinancialformsy  naore 
than  is  now  wrAng  from  them.  But  who  can  doubt  that  Bona- 
parte or  any  military  successor  he  may  have,  rather  than  suffer 
his  plans  to  be  baffled,  or  the  military'  preponderance  of  the 
French  nation  to  be  lost,  from  the  want  of  a  few  hundred  mU- 
lions  of  francs,  would  resort  to  means  analogous  to  those  en^- 
ployed  by  the  convention  to  relieve  their  nec^ssiues?  Nothing 
more  is  required  than  an  exertion  of  his  will,  to  transfer  into  the 
public  coffers,  almost  every  particle  of  surplus  private  wealth, 
diffused  over  his  own  dominions,  or  yet  remaining  in  the  coun*. 
tries  subject  to  his  influence.— The  inhabitant^  of  the  empire 
would  be  found  still  more  passive  under  any  enormity  of  ex- 
action, than  thej^  were  in  the  time  of  the  Directory.— if  Bona- 
parte now  fleeces  to  the  skin,  his  submissive  and  well-tutored 
flock,  he  might  and  would  excoriate  them  in  a  season  of  emer*  . 
gency.* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  France  herself  although  much  im- 
paired in  her  resources, — ^that  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  countries 
en  the  Rhine,  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Illyrian  province,*— 
are  so  completely  exhausted,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  ^ill 
yielding  rich  gleanings,  whenever  it  shall  choose  their  daunt* 
less  and  ironhearted  tyrant,  to  lay  them  under  the  reqiu* 
sition  of  the  sword.  If  these  should  not  be  adequate  for  his 
purpose,  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  Turkish  empire,  and. 
even  the  Russian  yet  remain  to  be  plundered,  and  wouId» 
while  they  replenished  his  treasury,  afford  himself  and  his 
troops  that  occupation,  which  is  natural  and  essential  to  both* 
^ Material  resources^''  says  Mr.  Burke,  "never  hsivesuppUedt 

•  We  adopt  here  the  figure  which  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  used  at  the 
«miiiMfncement  of  his  reign,  when  he  affected  tenderness  for  his  subjects, 
as  Bonaparte  uniformlv  does,  in  his  financial  projects.  Boni  pastoris  est  too- 
4ert  ptciis,  non  deglubere.  (Sueton.) 
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Bor  ever  can  supply,  the  want  of  ugity  in  design  and  constancy 
iQ  pursuit.  But  unity  in  design,  and  perseverance,  and  bcddnets 
IB  pursuit  have  never  wanted  resources,  and  n^ver  will.'' 

The  idea  that  ^^  the  population  of  the  French  empire  is  in- 
sufficient to  recruit  fts  present  military  esiablishment,"  seems 
to  us  still  more  visionary,  than  that  which  our  author  has  ad* 
vancedi  on  the  topic  we  have  just  discussed.— The  military 
strength  of  Prance  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  impaired,  as 
are  her  pecuniary  resources,  but  not  in  any  degree  to  the  ex* 
tent  supposed  in  the  present  pamphlet.— >The  diminution,  such 
as  it  is,  might  perhaps  be  ^nsibly  felt  under  the  old  system  of 
voluntary  levies,  but  should  be  prodigious  indeed  to  interfere  . 
with  the  designs  of  the  government,  while  the  conscription  law 
remninsin  force.— The  population  now  subject  to  that  law-^^ 
and  we  have  seen  how  it  is  applied-^is  little  less  than  sixty 
milIions.-^In  1805,  when  the  population  of  France  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty-four-  millions,  there  were,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Peuchet  in  his  Statistique  E/ementairej*  no  less 
than  7,6121,690  individuals,  males  between  twenty*one  and 
forty-one,  liable  to  the  military  service* 

Malchus  taking  the  population  of  France  at  thirty  miUioni^ 
and  having  the  other  data  of  the  French  statistical  writers.be* 
ibr^  him,  computes,  that  six  hundred  thousand  persons  would 
annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen.!  We  may  certainly 
allow  a  muck  larger  number  at  this  time.  It  must  be  recol* 
lected,  toof  that  youths  of  this  age,  are  selected  in  preference^ 
and  have  composed  the  levies  of  the  last  five  or  six  years.— 
At  the  lowest  calculation,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
may  be  annually  within  Uie  reach  of  the  governments  and 
certainly  the  mortality  in  the  French  armies,  b  not  likely 
to  exceed  this  amount  in  the  same  interval.  There  are  now^ 
in  all  likelihood,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  millions  of  indi- 
viduals inscribed  on  the  militia  lists  of  the  empire,  under  ttie 
denomixiation  of  the  national  guard,  entirelv,  as  indeed  is 
the  whole  male  population,  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
Should  it  then  require  a  million  of  chosen  troops  to  keep 
Europe  in  awe,  they  will  not,  unhappily,  be  wanting,  such 
is  the  plenitude  of  the  resources  of  France  in  this  respect,  and 
such  me  portentous  character  of  both  her  military  and  politi- 
cal orgsuuzation.*— This  organization  is  expressly  adsq>ted  to 

•Page24r. 
I      t  B.  2,  c.  6,  Essay  m  PopuUtion.^His  chapters  on  the  checks  to  ponula- 
^  tlon  :imoDg  the  Romansy  and  in  France>iiLUy  elucidate  this  subject^  and  are 
■  H)  themselves  exceedingly  curious. 
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extreme  cases'^to  eigantic  efforts,  to  the  acquisition  and  pre* 
scrvatioD  of  dominion  at  every  hazard,  and  any  cost«  So  ftr  it 
sets  at  defisince  all  calculation  with  respect  to  its  sufficiency, 
and  leaves  no  scope  for  encouraging  conjecture,  but  as  regards 
the  personal  qualities  of  those,  by  whom  it  may  be  adnri- 
nibtered. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  fields  in  France  are  now 
principally  cultivated  by  women,  but  thb  fact  only  serves  to 
show,  that  the  conscription  fdls  heavily  on  one  particular  class 
of  the  community,  the  agricultural,  the  best  and  chosen  ma- 
terials of  the  armies.  We  may  infer,  moreover,  that  the  mili- 
tary population  of  France  is  impaired,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  this  legitimate  presumption,  aod  the  ex- 
travagant supposition,  that  it  has  dwindled  to  such  an  extent,  j 
as  no  longer  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  govern-  i 
ment.— -The  organization  and  employment  of  fordgn  troops! 
for  the  French  service,  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  ae«j 
counted  for,  upon  other  principles  than  the  difficulty  of  prth 
curing  men ,  at  hotne.— -The  number  of  these  troops  draws 
from  countries  not  actually  included  within  the  limits  of  die 
empire,  is  in  fact  exceedingly  small,  when  compared  with  die 
,  whole  imperial  force.  The  entire  number  of  troops  notstricdy 
French,  although  considerable,  bears  still,  a  proportion  to  the 
rest,  too  small  to  warrant  any  apprehensions  of  dangier  from 
dieir  disaffection,  if  we  could  suppose  them  liable  to  be  strong- 
ly influenced  by  this  sentiment.— -It  is,  however,  not  likely  » 
obtain,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  efficacious,  widi  soldiery  cl 
any  description,  headed  by  French  officers,  and  eitfier  divided 
into  comparatively  small  bodies,  or  distributed  almost  indivi- 
dually, as  may  be  easily  done,  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
armies. 

The  policy  of  drawing  supplies  from  the  new  departments, 
and  of  employing  foreign  troops  with  proper  limitations,  is,  ia 
truth,  eminently  sagacious,  and  to  us  an  additional  and  sdmn- 
dant  source  of  apprehension,  for  the  fate  of  the  continent.  It 
tends  to  husband  the  resources  of  France  proper,  the  ^(reit 
seat  of  the  strength,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  the  empire; 
to  reconcile  her  more  and  more  to  the  evils  of  her  own  con- 
dition, and  to  heighten  her  alacrity  in  seconding  the  ambi- 
tious scheme  of  a  further  enlargement  of  the  imperial  do- 
minion. It  serves  also,*— and  this  effect  is  particularly  contem* 
plated  by  the  profound  adepts  in  history,  and  in  human  na- 
ture,  who  are  ^*  weaving  the  winding  sheet**  of  the  continent,-* 
to  assimilate  the  vanquished  to  their  conquerors,  by  bringing 
them  to  fight  under  the  same  banners;  by  engaging  them  in  a 
common  and  equally  advantageous  pursuit;  by  subjecting  them 
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to  4iht  principle  of  military  association,  the  esprit  de  corps^^^^ 
witb-oiassea  of  men,  the  most  efficaciously  and  actively  opera- 
tive of  all  moral  affinities.  The  plan  of  the  French  govern^ 
menc  in  this  respect,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  Romans,  with 
regard  to  the  states  of  Italy,  by  whose  aid  thus  acquired,  as 
Montesquieu  justly  remarks,*  they  enslaved  the  universe,  even 
before  they  had  complete^  mastered^  or  had  even  ceased  to 
struggle  with  their  auxiliaries.*— There  is  obviously  no  analogy^ 
whatever  between  the  case  under  consideradon,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Rome  in  the  last  stages  of  her  degeneracy  and  decline^ 
when  either  from  imbecility,  or  treachery,  or  stupidity,  she 
sought  to  uphold  the  crazy,  disjointed,  superannuated  fatnric 
of  her  power,  by  cdmmittiog  it  to  the  pyotection  of  h^r  worst 
enemies,  the  fierce  and  already  warlike  barbarians  on  her 
frontier. 

The  last  ground  of  our  author's  reliance-— the  fsmcied  im* 
provement  in  the  dispositions  and  means  of  the  continent«-is, 
in  our  eyes,  even  still  less  solid  than  any  of  the  rest.— At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  continental  na- 
tions were  full  of  resource,  elate  with  hope,  fresh  and  entire  in 
their  strength.  They  are  now  in  comparison  a  mere  wrecks 
shattered  and  mutilated,  in  a  state  of  dismay,  abjection  and 
impotence,  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
sad  experience,  after  reiterated  efforts,  of  their  ins^ility  to  cope 
with  their,  enemy.  In  the  same  proportion  that  they  are  en- 
feebled, overawed,  and  inert,  is  France  fortified  and  embol- 
dened. The  disparity  of  force  and  temper,  as  regards  their 
resti^tive  situations  twenty  years  ago,  is  equsd  on  both  sides* 
—Upon  any  common  principles  of  reasoning,  how  is  it  that 
we  can  indulge  the  expectation,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
seeing  the  balance  of  power  speedily  restored? 

If  the  prostrate  nations  of  the  continent  have  not  been 
roused  to  exertion,  by  what  they  have  suffered  from  the  des- 
potism of  their  common  tyrant,  during  the  four  years  past,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sort  of  calamity,  or  the  ^^  train  of  re- 
cdlections,''  by  which  their  sensibility  is  to  be,  or  can  be,  so , 
fiu*  affected.  If  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  Spain  in  1809,  if  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  if  the  di- 
version made  in  favour  of  the  Northern  powers  by  the  war  of 

•  Grandeur  et  Decadence,  c.  9.—"  Ab  the  Roman*,**  says  this  wnter,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  work, "  bad  never  considered  the  vanquished, 
but  as  in/Jtruments  for  future  triumphs,  they  made  soldiers  of  all  the  nations 
whom  they  subdued.— Some  time  before  the  second  punic  w,  they  drew 
from  the  Sanutitei,  whom  they  had  conquered,  and  fVom  thesr'alltev,  seVlcn 
hundred  thousand  intantry,**  &c.  to  oppose  the  Gaulst 
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the  Peninsula,  have  not  stimulated  the  latter  to  one  movement 
of  elalted  or  generous  despair,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  conceive 
the  kmd  of  e^cample,  or  of  a>oral  influence,  which  wiU  be  effec* 
tual  to  force  into  action  their  inexpiicabie  Bind  siuggisA'encrgy* 
—The  fancy  of  our  author,  fired  by  the  present  delusive 
struggle  in  Spain,  presents  to  his  enraptured  view,  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  bursting  its  fetters  by  one  universal  and 
simultaneous  effort,  spurning  a  way  the  considerations  of  ^- 
fishness  and  fear,  buoyed  up  to  the  highest  point  of  desperate 
energy,  and  bearing  down  the  legions  of  its  oppressor,  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  and  an  irresistil^  im- 
petuosity of  attack.  We  are  loath  to  disturb  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  splendid  vision,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  can- 
not discern  at  this  moment,  in  the  sphere  of  sad  reality,  a  sin- 
gle symptom  of  so  miraculous  a  change. 

From  what  quarter  is  the  impulse  now  to  come,  since  the 
example  of  Spain  has  been  fruides^?  If  Russia  and  Austria 
were  not  completely  subdued  in  spirit,  and  helplessly  con- 
scious of  their  weakness,  would  they  quietly  look  on  while 
their  enemy  hunts  his  victims  in  the  Peninsula,  fully  alive  as 
these  powers  undoubtedly  are,  to  his  intentions  ahd  disposi- 
tions in  their  own  regard?'*^'  If  they  saw  the  possibility  of  safety 

*  The  foUowiDgp  passages  frotn  the  official  speech  of  Count  S^momrllle  t» 
the  French  senate,  concerning  tbe  annexation  of  Holland  to  France^  are  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  easily  misunderstood: 

**  The  empire  of  habit  and  of  self-love,  is  as  powerful  over  nationfas  over 
individuals.— >In  vain  do  the  chances  which  occur  about  them,  advertise  thetn 
cf  their  own  decline.  A  blind  self-attachment  renders  them  insensible  to  die 
lessons  of  experience,  and  they  render  their  end  more  disastrous,  by  tbe 
eflfbrts  which  they  make  to  avoid  it.'* 

*'  The  times  have  gone  by,  in  which  the  conceptions  of  some  statesmoi 
hsd  given  credit,  and  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  to  the  qrstem  of 
balances,  of  guarantees,  of  counterpoises,  and  of  political  equilibrium^— 
Pompous  illusions,  these  of  cabinets  of  the  second  order!  Vain  hopes  of 
weakness  which  vanish  before  domineering  necessity!'* 

^'  Holland,  as  well  as  the  Hanseatic  towns,  would  remain  exposed  to  in- 
certitudes, dangers,  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  (f  the  genius  vhidi 
ewayt  the  destinies  of  the  continent,  did  not  cover  her  with  his  invindible 
aegis;  the  Emperor  has  resolved  in  bis  wisdom»  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
immense  family  of  which  he  is  tlie  head." 

**  In  adopting  this  high  determination  perhaps  he  yields  himself  more 
than  might  be  imagined,  to  the  law  of  necessity.^ — If  he  commands  the  glory 
of  the  present  times,  the  events  which  preceded  his  coming,  determine  uose 
of  his  reign;-i»an  uninterrupted  succession  of  causes  and  effects  which  com- 
pote the  history  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of  their  chiefs. — 7%at  of  NapQ- 
ium  is  to  reign  and  to  conquer t  victory  is  hist  «<»*  m  the/ate  of  his  age. 

**  The  whole  of  Europe  was  summoned,  to'co-operate  m  the  work  of  de- 
stmctibn  planned  against  France  by  England.— On  all  sides  repulsed,  on  aU 
sides  threatened,  and  trembling  for  herself,  she  stops  short  at  the  sight  df 
the  conflagralion  kindled  by  the  braads  of  England.— lo  fine,  after  ten  yean 
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in  any  other  resource  than  temporiziog  meanoeM,  or  the  chi^!* 
ter  of  accidents,  would  they  not,  now,  in  common  prudence, 
fttrike  the  blow,  rather  than  await  the  issue  of  the  contest  m 
Spain?  Their  former  victor  is  too  watchful  and  determinedi 
to  allow  them  to  recruit  or  organize  their  means,  in  the  inter- 
val. He  would  deal  with  Russia  now,  as  he  did  with  Auacria 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war;*— a  moment  whea 
the  South  and  North  were  more  formidable  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  when,  probably,  he  was  less  prepared  and  less 
able  under  all  points  of  view,  to  encounter  the  hostilities  of 
both  at  the  same  time. 

We  liave  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  but  little  confidence 
ix^  Spanish  or  Portuguese  heroism,  and  are  daily,  from  the  in* 
formation  we  collect,  con  armed  in  our  apprehensions,  for  tho 
fate  of  the  Peninsula. — Should  the  present  desultory  war  ia 
that  quarter  be  even  protracted  for  some  years  more,  France 
will  find  resources  to  maintain  the  contest  there;  to  beat  down 
the  crest  of  rebellion  in  any  of  the  tributary  provinces,  and  to 
cripple  for  ever  the  Austrian  and  Russian  monarckra^  should 
it  accord  with  her  plans  to  goad  them  on  to  a  la^enbrt  of  de- 
spair. That  they  will  continue  to  ^^  faint,  and  creep  and  pros- 
trate themselves  at  the  fooutool  of  ambition  and  crime,"  unless 
they  are  driven  by  the  scowls  and  buffetings  of  their  relentless 
Belial,  to  acknowledge  the  utter  futility  of  every  expedient  for 
the  prolongation,  even  of  their  nominal  sovereignty,  but  a  re- 
course to  arms,  we  have  litde  or  no  doubt,  judpng  from  what 
we  now  see,  and  from  their  recognition  of  Jo^ph  as  king  of 
Spain.  This  act  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show,  that  they  have 
reached  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation; — that  they  are  utter- 

of  conflict  glorious  for  France,  the  ma#r  extraordinary  gemutf  oAom  natwr§  in 
ker  magnificence  ever  formed,  coUecU  and  ttnitee  in  hie  ovm  triumphant  handif 
the  tcatteredfragmentt  of  the  teeftre  of  Charlemagne.** 

•■  In  such  a  sirui^gle,  of  which  human  prudence  cannot  moderate  the 
eifects,  the  empires  of  the  first  order  are  shaken  to  their  foundation,  and 
small  sutes  disappear.  We  have  seen  the  Gothic  props  of  the  European  edi- 
fice  fall  by  themselves."  ,       ,         ^      ,. 

*•  If  England  had  not  rejected  the  counsels  of  moderation,  what  disastrous 
consequences  might  she  not  have  averted?  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
sphere  of  present  delihcration,  (pour  m4ts  renfermer  done  U  arcle  dela  deUbe- 
ration  pretente)  she  would  not  have  forced  Prance  to  enrich  herself  with  the 
ports  and  arsenals  of  Holland;  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  tlie  Elbe  would  not 
now  flow  under  our  dominion.*' 

"  Where  are  the  boundaries  of  what  is  still  possible?  (,0a  aont  encore  /«f 
borne s  dupottible?)  It  U  for  England  to  answer.  Let  her  meditate  upon  the 
past,  and  siie  may  learn  what  is  to  come^France  snd  Napoleon  wiU  not 
change.'* 

Vol.  hi.  U 
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ly  destitute  of  the  elevation  of  spirit  and  strength  of  reaoki* 
tion  without  w.hich,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  Uicir 
troops,  or  the  abundance  of  their  treasure,  they  never  could 
sustain  the  perils  and  chances  of  a  long  struggle  with  an  ene- 
my, who  may  well  be  styled,  by  an  appropijate  figure,  the  Bri- 
areus*  of  nations. 

We  may  say  now  qf  France  what  was  said  of  it  in  1796, 
by  Mr.  Burke;  that,  "  were  it  but  half  what  it  is  in  popula- 
tion, in  compactness,  in  applicability  of  its  force,  situated  as  it 
is  and  being  what  it  is,  it  would  be  too  strong  for  the  states  of 
the  continent,  constituted  as  they  are,  and  proceeding  as  they 
proceed.*'  We  may  add  with  the  same  writer,  that  this  new 
system  of  robbery  and  conquest  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by 
any  art;— that  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  that  it  will  destroy  die 
continent  of  Europe,— that  to  destroy  such  an  enemy,  the 
force  opposed  to  it  should  be  made  to  bear  some  amdogy  and 
resemblance  to  the  force  and  spirit  which  that  system  exerts. 
In  this  view  of  things  we  see  not  how  the  fortunes  of  the  con- 
tinent are  #»  ^  retrieved.  If  at  all,  it  must  be  either  by  one  of 
tiiose  unforeAn  dispensations,  which  ^^the  merciful  but  mys- 
terious ffovemor  of  the  world,  sometimes  interposes  to  snatch 
nations  from  ruin;''  or  by  the  adoption  there  universally  of  the 
same  military  system  as  that  of  France,  and  the  entire  conver- 
sion both  of  governments  and  individuals,  from  a  state  of  ab- 
ject selfishness  and  despondency,  to  a  condition  of  mind  charac- 
terized by  the  same  qualities  of  judgment,  and  by  passions 
co-ordinate  in  vehemence  and  steadiness,  although  opposite  in 
their  nature,  to  those  of  their  terrible  enemy. — But  in  reason- 
ing wid)  respect  to  the  march  of  human  alFairs,  we  are  not 
intided  to  calculate  on  ^^an  unknown  order  of  dispensations,'' 
or  to  trust  to  the  hope  of  an  anomaly  in  the  usual  providence 
of  the  Divinity, — And  again,  should  the  revolution  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  in  the  military  organization  of  the  northern 

^  A  monitroufl  i^ant,  who  \b  said  by  the  poeU  to  have  waged  war  agaiMt 
Heaven— We  allude  in  this  insUnce,  to  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by^irgil 
in  tht  tenth  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  which  would  form  no  bad  personification 
of  the  despotism  of  France. 

Centum  cui  bracchia  dicunt 
Centenasque  manus,  quinquaginta  oribus  ignem^ 
Pectoribusque  arsisse.— > 
Or,  in  the  loose  transUtion  of  the  Abb^  Ddille, 

Tel  courroit  Eg^n,  aux  cent  mains,  aux  cent  bras, 
Partout  le  suit  la  gloire  et  partout  le  tr^pas, 
Telse  multipUant  sous  mille  aspecU  farouches 
II  vomissoit  des  feux  de  ses  cinquante  bouches, 
£t  sous  set  pieds  tonnanu  fiusant  trembler  la  ttnt,  kc. 
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powers  take  place,  it  opens  a  prospect  foil  of  horrors  for 
huroaaity,  and  of  danger  for  the  cause  of  civilization. 

The  continent  of  Europe  will  then,  at  length,  have  become 
a  camp;  a  catastrophe  which,  is  in  itself  of  a  nature  to  be  ierw 
vently  deprecated.— The  destructive  energies  of  France  wookl 
-mre  think,  be  found,  in  the  contention  for  existence,  and  the 
abock  of  mutual  despair,— to  be  more  potent  and  elastic,  than 
is  now  imagined,  even  by  those  who  estimate  them  as  we  dot 
for  it  is  certain  that  since  the  erection  of  the  imperisd  throne^ 
tliey  never  have  been  tried  as  at  the  commencement  of  her 
revolution.  They  would,  although  finally  subdued,  spread  deso- 
lation and  ruin  on  every  side. — It  is  not  in  one  or  m  ten  cam* 
paigns  that  they  could  be  exhausted,  and  much  time  would 
finally  be  required,  before  the  wounds  both  moral  and  physicii 
of  the  continent  could  be  healed;— ^fore  the  arts  of  civil  life 
^¥ould  flourish  again,  if  indeed  they  could  at  all  survive  the 
universal  diffusion  and  the  protracted  action  of  the  military 
spirit-i— It  is  possible^  as  has  been  contended,  that,  out  of  the 
chaos  which  would  ensue,  on  the  demolition  in  this  way,  of 
the  French  power,  there  might  arise  an  order  of  things,  more 
beautiful  and  durable,  than  any  which  has  as  yet  prevailed  in 
the  world;  that  out  of  the  total  wreck  of  the  present  strucmre 
of  civil  society  in  that  vast  region,  there  might  be  formed  ano* 
ther  and  much  more  perfect  edifice,  retaining  whatever  wan 
excellent  of  the  original  Gothic,  and  combining  at  the  same 
time,  the  proportions  and  embellishments  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  models.  Such  b  the  vision  which  plays  before  the 
fancy  of  our  author* 

£*en  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes. 
In  gothic  pride  it  seent  to  rites 
Yet  Grecians  f^cefiil  orders  join 
Majestic,  through  the  mixed  design.* 

For  us,  futurity  has  nothing,  on  the  side  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  we  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction.— There  is  how- 
ever in  that  quarter,  still  enough  to  console  and  to  animate,  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  civilization.— -England,  although  her 

*  ColUns'  Ode  to  Liberty.— Looking  to  the  cfibrts  which  the  British  are 
now  mating  for  the  preservation  of  the  continent,  we  might  add,  if  we  per- 
iDttted  our  imagination  to  dwell  on  this  deHghtful  phantaam»  the  concluaing 
verses  of  the  poet. 

There  on  the  walls  the  patrtot^s  sight. 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight. 
And,  'grav'd  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  fame  tbrmigh  vfttf  age. 
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subsidies  and  her  expeditions  may  be  unavailing  to  rescue 
her  neighbours  from  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer,  is  herself 
invulnerable  to  his  attacks. — By  maintaining  the  empire  of 
the  seas,  which  he  can  never  wrest  from  her,  she  must  always 
balance,  and  will  outlive  the  French  power,  whatever  may 
be  its  extent,  or  comparative  duration  on  the  Continent.— It  is 
not  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men,  or  the  failure  of  her  efforts 
in  the  Peninsula,  or  the  privation  of  the  commerce  of  the  con- 
tinent, that  can  shake  the  foundations  of  her  greatness. — A 
wide  and  richer  field  is  open  to  her  trade  in  the  markets  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe  ;•'— her  population  is  exuberant;-— the  patriotism 
of  her  inhabitants  is  enthusiastic; — her  national  character  is  ca- 
pable of  the  sublimest  efforts  of  steady  fortitude,  and  mascu* 
line  couragfe;— 4ier  domestic  wealth  is  immense;— her  naval 
strength  such  as  it  would  take  her  enemy  an  age  to  equal,  even 
were  he  suffered  to  labour  unmolested  for  this  purpose.^ 

While  her  fleets  cover  the  channel,  invasion  in  a  formidable 
shape,  is  utterly  impracticable:  else  it  would  long  since  have 
been  attempted. — Should  an  hundred  thousand  men  be  landed 

*  Montesquieu  in  speakinfp  of  the  naval  rivalry  of  the  Romana  and  Car- 
thaginians makes  the  following  remarks. — "  The  Carthaginians  had  more 
experience  at  sea,  and  understood  manoeuvering  better  than  the  Romans.— 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  advantage  was  not  as  great  then,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  present  day — The  soldiers  who  fought  on  board  of  the  fleets  wepe 
tiien  the  great  reliance  of  the  belligerents,  and  sailors  of  but  little  impor- 
tance*—The  reverse  is  now  the  case.— In  three  months  the  Romans  were 
able  to  build  a  fleet,  and  with  it  to  beat  their  enemies  in  the  first  engagre. 
inent  •*  , 

**  At  present  a  prince  is  scarcely  able  to  form  in  the  course  of  a  whole  life» 
a  fleet  fit  to  appear  before  a  power  that  has  already  the  empire  of  Uie  seas. 
This  is  perhu)8  the  only  thing  which  money  alone  cannot  eflfect"— (Gran- 
deur et  Decadence.) 

Naval  strengtli,  even  of  the  inferior  kind,  which  existed  m  antiquitv,  was 
highly  prized.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  may  be  seen  by  the 
Ibliowing  extract  from  a  speech  of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  recorded  by 
Thucidydes,  and  which  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  English  at  this  6me. 

"Of  vast  consequence,  indeed,  is  the  dominion  of  the  sea,for,  we  are  better 

aualified  for  land-service  by  the  esq^erience  we  have  gained  in  that  of  the  seft, 
lan  our  enemies  for  service  at  sea,  by  their  experience  at  land.  To  Icam 
the  naval  skill  they  will  find  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  task  For  even  you, 
who  have  been  in  constant  exercise  ever  since  the  Persian  invasion,  have  not 
yet  attained  to  a  mastery  in  the  science.  How  then  shall  men,  brought  up  to 
t>iUage  and  strangers  to  the  sea,  whose  practice  further  will  be  ever  inter- 
rupted by  us,  through  the  continual  annoyance  which  our  larger  number  of 
shippinprwill  give  them,  efl^ect  any  point  of  ^clat?  Against  small  squadrons 
tbcv  might  indeed  be  sometimes  adventurous,  emb)ldening  their  want  of 
skill  by  multiplying  their  numbers  But  when  awed  by  supenor  force,  they 
will  of  necessity  desist;  and  so,  by  constant  interruption,  the  growth  of  their 
skill  will  be  checked.  The  naval^  like  other  tcicneetyh  the  effect^  art,  Itcmmot 
6e  learned  iy  accident,  nor  uicfuUy  exercised  at  ttartag  or  rather,  there  u  nothing 
%9hich  eo  nwck  reqmreth  an  unifUerrupted  application^ 
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on  her  shores^  she  need  not  tremble.  They  would  but  serve  to 
inustrate  the  invincible  vigour  of  her  free  constitution,  and 
the  irresistible  energy  of  her  spirit. — With  a  wise  system  of 
policy  and  widi  confidence  in  her  means,  her  security  is  per- 
fect.—Bonaparte  hopes  more  from  her  self*tnist  and  her  arro* 
grace  towards  the  nations  of  thb  hemisphere,  than  from  the 
result  of  his  own  efforts  for  her  destruction,  or  the  insufficiency 
of  her  resources  of  defence.— We  trust  and  believe,  that  she 
will  soon  kam,  how  far  the  arts  of  conciliation,  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  are  ne- 
cessary to  her  interests;— and  that  she  will  be,  in  every  respect, 
true  to  her  own  unrivalled  grandeur  both  of  moral  character 
and  physical  strength. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  United  States  have  a  plain 
path  to  pursue. — To  them  the  despotism  of  France,  stripped 
as  it  is  of  all  its  visors,  can  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as  an 
implacable  enemy,  essentially  and  passionately  hostile  to  their 
institutions  and  prosperity;  to  be  softened  or  propitiated  by 
so  concessions,  and  to  be  then  most  dreaded,  when  most 
prodigal  of  its  declarations  of  friendship.— Obvious  consi- 
derations, which  we  have  more  than  once  pressed  upon  the 
pi^^lic,  founded  on  facts,  on  reason,  and  on  analogy,  conduct 
them  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion.— To  suffer  themselves 
neither  to  be  influenced  by  mere  theories  respecting  the 
^eedy  overthrow  of  the  French  power,  nor  to  be  panic-struck 
by  the  prospect  of  its  further  and  permanent  aggrandizement, 
18  therefore  a  part  of  their  true  policy,  as  is  also  the  determina- 
tioD  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  by  collecting  and  organizing 
without  delay,  the  means  of  sclf-defence.-r- To  be  incessandy 
on  the  watch  against  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  France, — to 
contribute  in  no  way  to  the  augmentation  of  her  strength,  or  to 
the  promotion  of  her  schemes, — ^to  cultivate  industriously  in 
the  minds  of  the  whole  American  population,  the  most  lively 
feeliogs  of  hate  and  jealousy  towards  this  deadly  foe  of  the 
human  race,^ — feelings  which  are  in  themselves  powerful  safe- 
guards,— to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  country  which  now 
shields  them,  and  can,  as  long  as  it  stands  firm,  continue  to 
shield  them,  from  the  perils  and  calamities  of  French  invasion, 
— these  would  appear  to  be  sacred  duties  which  they  owe,  not 
merely  to  themselves,  with  a  view  to  self-preservation,  but  like- 
wbe,  to  the  world  at  large;  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  civili- 
zation, of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  concerned,  and  which,  under  a  moral  code  no  less  ob- 
ligatory upon  nauons  than  upon  individuals,  they  are  bound 
to  maintain,  in  preference  to  all  other  interests. 
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If  England  should  perish  in  the  awful  contest  in  which  she 
is  engaged,  Americans  know  well,  that  although  they  should 
have  zealously  and  efficaciously  co-operated  in  her  ruin,  they 
would  not  be  the  less  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  and  furious 
hostilities  of  die  conqueror.  They  might  escape  siriijugatioa 
by  their  energy,  and  local  advantages;— 4hey  might  be  the 
Parthians  to  the  new  Romans;-*-but,  driven  back  to  the  fast* 
nesses  of  their  mountains,  or  constantly  involved  in  a  sangui- 
nary war  on  their  coasts,  they  would  probably  soon  resemble 
these  barbarians  in  more  respects  than  one.— -England  how- 
ever is  not  destined  to  fall,— whatever  may  be  the  ftite  of  die 
continent.  By  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  her,  we 
may  bid  defiance  to  her  antagonist  If  our  national  indepen- 
dence cannot  be  said  to  depend  necessarily  upon  her  preser* 
vation,  all  besides  that  is  estimable  does.— On  the  other  hanc^ 
her  prosperi^  is  in  part  bottomed  on  the  friendship  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  whom  she  can 
protect  from  the  "  ravening  eaglet'  of  France. 

Every  motive  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  honour  and  of 
duty,  points  to  a  reconciliation  widi  Englsmd.  Whether  in 
alliance,  or  at  war  with  the  French  Emperor,  as  respects  the 
United  States,  trade  with  the  continent  is  equally  out  of  the 
question.— His  intentions  on  this  head,  have  been  too  unequU 
vocally  manifested,  to  leave  a  glimmering  of  hope,  even  to  the 
most  sanguine.— If  he  were  disposed  to  tolerate  it  as  the  price 
of  our  enlistment  under  his  banners,  his  condescension  would 
be  of  litde  avail,  while  the  British  remained  the  masters  of  ttve 
seas. — ^They  would  banish  our  flag  from  the  ocean. 

Engage  in  hostilities  with  them,  and  you  bid  adieu'to  evefy 
shred  and  remnant  of  commerce:— you  involve  yourselves  in 
a  long  and  dismal  train  of  domestic  calamities.— You  will 
soon  preserve  throughout  the  world,  but  one  nominal  adfy,  and 
that  a  power  more  inveterately  hostile  than  the  one  whom  you 
would  be  combating;  more  unsafe  in  its  alliance,  than  the 
other  in  its  enmity.— Grant  that  you  accelerate  or  insure  by 
your  efforts,  the  downfal  of  the  latter;  you  enjoy  then  as  your 
sole  reward,  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the 
total  eclipse  of  freedom  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  weB  as  to 
the  certam  disorganization  of  the  whole  frame  of  your  own  po» 
litical  society,  if  not  to  the  immediate  loss  of  your  indepen- 
dence, and  of  your  intellectual  dignity.— You  achieve  no  one 
object  for  which  war  can  be  justifiably  or  prudently  under- 
taken.— If  however  England  should  triumph,  notwithstanding 
your  co-operation  with  her  antagonist;— if  the  latter  should  be 
foiled^ — humbled  or  overthrowui  what  will  then  be  your  sito- 
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adoD?  You  will  indeed  have  wained  a  chance  of  safety,  arising 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  prostration  of  your  ally;— 
yon  may,a(ter  innumerable  losses  and  sufferings,  breathe  again, 
and  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  the  career  of  prosperity;— only, 
however,  because  you  have  failed  of  your  original  and  malig* 
nttit  purpose,  and  because  your  intended  victim  may  not  have 
the  inclination,  and  must  know  it  to  be  incompatible  with  her 
true  interests,  to  consummate  your  ruin,  or  even  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  your  national  convalescence*— But  the  prospect  of 
an  existence,  accompanied  by  the  ignominy  and  mortification 
incident  to  one  of  this  nature,  is  scarcely  less  dreadful,  than 
that  of  being  crushed  in  the  gripe  of  French  despotism* 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  we  would  now  address  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes,  on  the  sufq^ition,  that  they  can 
remain  at  peace  with  England,  without  a  sacrifice  of  their 
aational  honour.  We  cannot  admit  or  believe  that  she  is  dis- 
posed to  extort  this  sacrifice,  or  to  pursue  a  system  of  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  the  United  States,  not  exacted  by  her 
safety,  or  her  own  honour,  and  yet  injurious  to  their  rights.  If 
this  were  the  cas^,  we  would  despair  of  her  cause,  of  which 
justice  may  now  emphatically  be  said  to  be  the  main  pillar.— 
Let  her  dispositions,  however,  be  tested  in  a  manner  still  un* 
tried  on  the  part  of  our  ru/rr«— manfully  andingenuoosly— in 
a  spirit  of  liberality  and  sympathy  adapted  to  the  embarrass- 
menu  of  her  situation,  and  to  the  mighty  interests  which  both 
nations  have  at  stake,  and  which,  at  this  crisis,  leave  no  room 
for  the  discussion  of  minor  points. — If  braggart,  artificial  po- 
litics, and  casuistical,  diplomatic  homilies  be  discarded  on  one 
aide^— false  pretences  and  wanton  vexations  may  be  relin- 
.  quished  on  the  other. — An  obstinate  adherence  of  both  par- 
ties to  their  present  doctrines  and  measures,  would  seem,  in 
onr  eyes,  a  sure  indication,  that  the  Almighty  Providence 
had,  in  his  wrath,  resolved  upon  the  speedy  recurrence  of 
such  another  era  of  Gothic  darkness  and  universal  slavery 
as  that,  during  which,  according  to  the  faithful  description 
of  the  poet, 

'*  ObUvioos  ages  passed:  while  earth,  foraook 
By  her  best  genii,  lay  to  Demons  foul. 
And  unchained  furies,  an  abandoned  prey** 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

7 HE  number  now  given,  of  the  American  Review,  although 
stated  in  the  title  page  to  be  that  of  ApriU  properly  belongs 
to  the  present  month;  the  first  number  having  been  published 
within  two  months  after  the  proposals  were  issued*  Our  en- 
gagement with  the  publishers  aUowed  us  an  interval  of  three 
months  after  that  date;  or,  in  other  words,  stipulated  for  no 
more  than  four  numbers  within  the  year  immediately  ensuing. 
As  announced  in  the  advertisement  to  our  last  number,  the 
undertaking  will  not  be  relinquished,  while  it  appears  likely 
to  contribute,  to  the  public  good.  Although  a  single  indivi- 
dual might  not  find  it  too  oppressive  a  task,  to  furnish  alone 
the  materiak  of  the  work  upon  the  present  plan, — this  mode 
of  proceeding  would   defeat  one  of  the  principal    objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  prove  fatiguing  for  the  public, 
who  require  not  only  variety  in  the  choice  of  topics,  but  that 
kind  of  variety,  which  results  from  the  division  of  labour 
among  several  hands.  The  literary  men  of  the  country  are 
therefore  requested  to  contribute  their  aid,  particularly  by 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  general  and  permanent  interest. 
We  have  given  place  in  our  Appendix,  to  the  documents 
laid  before  congress,  in  relation  to  the  pretended  mission  of 
Henry.  We  have  done  so,  not  because  we  consider  the  corres- 
pondence as  authentic,  or  that  we  attach,  in  any  hypothesis, 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  aflfair  in  general,  except  in  as 
much  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  character  of  our  adminis- 
tration.  In  this  respect  it  has  appeared  to  us  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  worthy  of  being  put  upon  record. 

The  history  of  parties  wherever  they  have  prevailed,  is 
fruitful  in  examples  of  short-sighted  cunning,  and  lying  arti- 
fice practised  by  their  leaders,  in  order  to  maintain  popular 
delusions  favourable  to  ill-gotten  power.  A  more  impudent, 
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and  at  the  same  time  shallow  and^contetnptible  expedient  fer 
this  purpose,  than  the  disclosure  of  Henry's  correspondence, 
we  have,  however,  not  yet  encountered  in  the  annals  of  any 
nation  but  our  own,  not  even  in  those  of  the  snudl  republics 
of  Italy  of  the  middle  ages.  As  Americans,  we  are  heart^y 
ashamed,  of  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  response  of  the  house  of  representatives,  concerning 
Ais  transaction.  We  are,  too,  persuaded  that  the  majority  of 
their  adherents  throughout  the  country,  sympadiize  with  os 
in  this  feeling,  and  in  the  wish  that  tfie  whole  business  could 
be  for  ever  buried  in  oUivion,  so  degrading  is  it  to  the  na* 
tional  reputation* 

Yet  as  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  more  it  is  emblazoned  at 
home,  perhaps  the  better,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  rouse 
the  people  to  such  sentiments,  and  to  such  a  course  of  action, 
as  may  the  sooner  efface  the  stain.  Machiarel  when  speakiiif 
of  the  tricks  BX^chtzts^'^ing'anni^MtuHe^et  artf,— -resorted to 
by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Florenpe,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  power 
and  esteem  to  which  they  were  not  entided,  remarks,  that, 
Aose  tricks  were  not  less  useful  to  be  known  than  the  nobk 
exploits  of  antiquity,  because  if  the  latter  kindled  a  generool 
emulation  in  liberal  minds,  the  former  fired  them  with  the 
desire  to  avoid  and  spurn  such  ignominious  examples.  Upon 
this  principle  it  is,  that  we  would  preserve  with  care,  eveiy 
part  of  the  history  of  our  administration  for  die  few  yeais 
past. 

May  3d,  1812. 
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Letters  on  France  and  England. 

LETTER  VII. 
3IT  DZAK  B— — , 

It  is  full  time  that  a  correspondence  to  which,  in  the  wamuh 
of  v-our  partiality  for  the  writer,  you  are  pleased  to  attach  some 
value,  should  be  at  length  resumed,  and  that,  by  a  &w  more 
bulky  epistles  concerning  the  men  and  things  of  Europe,  t 
should  redeem  the  pledge  which  you  suppose  me  to  nave 
given.  In  complying  with  your  wishes,  I  shall  claim  again  the 
privilege  I  have  heretofore  used,  of  overiooking  all  attention 
to  formal  method,  and  of  discussing  in  immediate  succeaeion 
topics  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  I  consider  mjrself  as  wholly 
independent  on  unities  of  any  description,  and  mtitled,  in  the 
manner  of  the  prince  of  dramatists,  to  blend  indiscriminately 
the  comic  with  the  tragic;  to  tr^bisport  the  scene  of  my  obser- 
vations from  one  country  to  another,  in  obedience  alone  to  the 
spontaneous  associations  of  memory.  Whatever  valid  argu- 
ments may  be  urged  against  the  toleration  of  this  license  on 
the  stage,  none  can  be  devised  why  it  should  not  be  indulged* 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  now  submitted  to  your  perusal. 

In  our  conversations  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  characters  and  structure  of  the  French  pplice.  As  this 
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is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, I  propose  to  take  it  first  in  the  order  of  my  narrative 
or  e^y,  for  my  pages  will  probably  admit  of  either  of  these 
titles.  A  minute  history  and  exposition  of  this  tremendous 
inquisition,  is  more  than  I  now  mean  to  undertake^  although 
I  believe  that  they  might  be,  if  properly  executed^  of  more 
utility  to  mankind,  than  any  other  discussion  whatever,  serv- 
ing to  develop  the  foundations,  and  deformity  of  the  French 
power.  The  taisk,  however,  would  be  incompatible  with  my 
present  object,  which  is  not  to  entangle  you  in  deep  and 
fatiguing  speculations,  nor  to  involve  myself  in  inquiries  of 
much  extent,  and  difficulty,  but  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  and 
my  own  communicative  humor,  with  as  littie  embarrassment 
as  possible  to  either  of  us.  The  genius  of  the  French  police 
is  such,  that  the  plan  and  scope  of  its  operations  are^  in  their 
details,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation.  Still  it  b 
not  impracticable  to  form,  by  means  of  what  is  manifest  to 
every  observer,  some  general,  and  at  the  same  time  very  accu- 
rate notions  on  this  head.  I  am  not  without  the  hope^  thit 
I  shall  one  day  be  able  to  present  the  public,  with  a  regubr 
account  of  the  most  fedrful  and  atrocious  conspiracy,  that  htf 
ever  been  projected,  for  the  debasement  and  disunion  of  the 
human  race;  a  conspiracy  levelled  agsdnst  the  domestic  se- 
curity and  public  liberties,  not  only  of  the  coimtry  in  whick 
it  is  seate^t  but  of  every  other  portion  of  the  civilized  workL 
In  this  light  do  I  regard  tiie  system  of  the  French  police 
I  also  view  it  as  an  instrument  of  domestic  oppression,  and  itf 
fotei^  conquest,  littie  less  potent,  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
government  of  France,  than  any  other  part,  whether  military 
or  financial,  of  that  portentous  organization  of  tyranny  and  t^ 
pine.  Concurrendy  with  tiie  Conscription,  it  foitns  the  secu* 
riQr  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  insures  the  success  of  the 
French  arms.  France,  bv  the  agency  of  her  foreign  police,}! 
actively  militant  in  the  heart  of  every  country.----She  wages 
thus,  without  intermission,  a  sort  of  invisible  and  silent  war,  is 
Some  ca?es  more  fatal  to  national  independence,  and  private 
Inorality,  than  would  be  the  presence  of  her  legions,  or  the  ut* 
termost  havoc  of  her  sword.  Al  home,  her  political  inquisitida 
Is  even  of  more  immediate  importance,  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  government,  than  the  military  force,  and  of  more  cert6» 
efficacy  in  paralizing  and  enslaving  the  minds  of  her  peo^ 
than  her  scheme  of  fiscal  exaction,  overwhelming  as  it  is,  or 
than  any  contrivance  for  the  purpose,  which  the  most  Inge- 
nious and  ferocious  tyranny  could  by  any  possibility  devise* 
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The  Baechaamm  o£  die  Prentii  poHce  U  complex^  elaborate 
and  vast  beyond  aU  deecriptioa.  There  is  no  branch  *of  the 
despotic  polity  which  has  been  more  studioasly  cootrived,  or 
which  is  more  artificial^  disposed*  It  is  co-extensive  with  the 
scheme  of  oniveraal  infloeBce  and  domhiion  so  justly  ascribed 
to  the  French  government,  and  moves  perpetually  in  concert 
widi  the  military  force,  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  end* 
The  merciless  aiul  profligate  violence  with  which  the  btfter  is 
employed,  does  not  surpass  in  degree,  the  perfidy,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  the  barbarity  in  which  die  action  of  die  first  may 
properly  be  said  to  consist*  Both  presuppose  from  the  m«i- 
ner  in  which  they  are  wielded,  and  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  applied,  the  absence  of  aU  human  sympathies  and  all  m6- 
ral  rectitude;  but  the  institution  of  the  police  is  eminently 
fom^Jed  upon  the  extreme  enormia,  the  la^t  refinements,  the 
absohfte  plenitude,  of  guilt.  Mr.  Buijce  may  have  us^d  too 
strong  a  figure,  wheo  he  said  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  the 
French  revdiution,  that  it  was  a  spirit  drawn  from  the  alembic 
of  hell*  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  be  not  a  proper  type  of 
that  fatal  poisop  of  which  the  prefecture  of  Paris  is  the  la- 
boratory, and  which,  through  innumerable  channels,  and 
with  the  most  diabolical  art,  is  distributed  thence,  over 
this  hemisphere  as  well  as  the  other,  to  corrupt  and  distract 
•both  tiie  domestic  circles,  and  the  public  councils  of  every 
nation* 

*  Eapionage  was  but  too  familiar  to  the  Ancients,  and  among 
the  means  of  oppression,  or  self-defence  habitually  employed 
by  dieir  tyrants*  We  shudder  with  horror  in  readhig  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historians,  concerning  the  miseries  and  atrocities 
to  which  ^18  practice  led,  imder  such  monsters  as  Dj^nisius 
and  Tiberius*^  When  Gibbon  remarks  of  the  principal  citi- 
smus  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  ^^  thit 

*  Tacituf  Iras  tlie  following  ptssage  eottcemlng  the  prevaleoce  of  Espic 
n^g9  qnder  Tiberiuf.  ^  Aisopg  the  cakmities  of  that  black  period*  the  mo^t 
trying  grievance  was  the  degenerate  spirit  with  which  the  first  men  in  the 
senat^  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  common  informers^  some  without  a 
blnsh  in  the  face  of  day^  and  others  with  clandestine  artifices.  The  conta- 
fpoa  was  epidemic:  near  relations*  aliens  in  blood,  friends  and  strangury, 
known  andunknown*  were  all  involved  in  one  common  danger.  The  &ct  re« 
centJy  committed,  and  the  tale  revived,  were  equally  destructive.  Words 
alone  were  sufficient,  whetlier  spoken  in  the  forum,  or  amid  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Informers  struggled  as  it  were  in  a  race  who  should  be  the 
first  to  ruin  his  man;  some  to  secure  then\selves;  the  greater  part  infected 
bv  the  general  corruption  of  the  times."  (Annal.  Kb.  6.)  With  very  little  va- 
nation,  this  ptctore  might  serve  at  this  moment  for  France.  When  Fourcroy, 
who  presided  over  the  new  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  thai  country 
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the  ten'ors  of  a  milickms  information  wfaidi  might  select  them 
as  the  accomplices,  or  e^en  as  the  wimesses,  perhaps,  of  an 
imaginary  crime,  perpetually  huog  over  their  heads,"  he  ex- 
hibits a  state  of  things  in  one  respect  strikingly  analogous  to 
that  which  now  obtains  in  France.  It  would  appear,  likewise, 
that  Rome,  both  before  and  after  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  em- 
ployed agents  in  foreign  countries  to  promote  her  ambitious 
aims,  by  secret  intrigue  and  the  arts  of  corruption. 

But  antiquity  neither  saw  nor  ever  imagined  a  system  like 
the  present,  essentially  interwoven  with  the  social  as  well  as 
the  political  constitution  of  the^ountry;  organized  upon  so 
regular  and  so  vast  a  scale,  bringing  every  foreign  nation  fully 
within  its  operation,  extending  at  home  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  common  life;  pursued,  in  all  its  ramifications,  with  un- 
remitting activity,  and  the  highest  exerdons  both  of  sagacity 
and  depravity.  What  prevailed  in  this  respect  in  former  times, 
was  no  more  than  the  casual  resort  of  tyranny  and-  ambitioD; 
the  congenial  but  transi&)ry  device  of  single  despots  suspicioss 
of  the  fidelity,  or  thirsting  for  the  blood,  of  their  subjects,  h 
France  espionage  not  only  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  poli- 
tical constitution,  but  belongs  essentisdly  to  die  genius  of  the 
people:  it  would  survive  the  abolishment  of  the  conscriptko 
or  of  the  imperial  dominion;  and  is  so  deeply  settled,  so  ex- 
tensively and  firmly  systematised,  that  nommg  wocild  mate* 
rially  affect  it  short  of  a  complete  revolution,  not  merely  is 
the  spirit  of  the  government,  but  in  the  national  character,  and 
habits. 

Every  domestic  functionary  of  that  country  is  ex  ejkto  an 
informer;  all  from  the  minister  of  police  himself,  down  to  the 
humblest  tide-waiter,  are  in  a  state  of  mutual,  vigilant,  and 
for  the  most  part  malignant  supervision:  £very  condition  of 
private  life  to  the  lowest  grade,  is  similarly  circumstanced 
Gibbon  somewhere  observes,  that  the  obscure  millions  of  i 

great  empire,  have  much  less  to  dread  from  the  cruelty,  thatt 
om  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and  that  their  humble  hap- 

proposed  TaeituiXx^  hU  Emperor  as  one  of  the  classics  to  be  introduced  Sats 
them,  the  latter  exclaimed  with  much  warmth, "  AUez  done,  c'est  nn  <Mkmi» 
ateurr^*l  Go  to!— He  is  a  libellcp."  No  doubt  the  injury  which  the  histo- 
rian has  done  to  the  fair  lame  of  Tiberius  and  Nero,  must  awaken  sympatic 
in  the  bosom  of  this  other  "  benefactor  of  the  human  race.**  Tacitus  Wtf 
mistaken  when  he  supposed  ''that  the  ancient  historian  is  safe  from  the  se- 
venty of  criticism;*'  but  prophetic  in  the  question  which  he  almost  imme- 
diately subjoms  to  this  remark,  «WiU  there  nqt  be  at  all  times  a  succci- 
8ion  of  men,  who  from  cong^enial  manners  and  sympathy  in  vice,  will  thipk 
the  fidelity  of  history  a  satire  on  themselres?*'  (Annal:  Db,  4.) 
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piness  is  principaily  affected  by  the  grievance  of  excessive 
taxes.  This  reoftartc  would  not  hohl  good  in  reference  to  the 
lower  and  more  indigent  classes  of  France,  who,  while  diey 
sufier  the  heaviest  pressure  of  the  grievance  of  which  the  his- 
.torian  spealcs,  are  visited  bj  their  government  with  a  still  more 
cruel  scourge  in  the  terrors,  the  p^ialties,  the  mutual  distrust, 
and  the  al]3ect  guilt  in  which  they  are  involved  by  the  police. 

It  is  a  part  of  die  regular,  oflBcial  duty  of  every  functionary 
of  the  Fr^ch  government  abroad,  by  secret  machinations, 
to  £u:ilitate  the  extension  of  the  imperial  power  or  influence, 
over  die  country  in  which  he  is  placed.    He  is  commissioned 
not  only  to  ascertain  and  report,  die  means  which  already  exist 
about  him,  fc^  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose; — to  study 
and  take  advanti^  of  dispositions  originally  fiivourable  to  the 
same  end,— «but  actively  to  create  £Bu:ilides,  and  remove  ob- 
structions* He  is  die  member  of  atf  organized  and  numerous 
corps,  who  labour  in  the  same  vocation;  who,  like  their 
brethren  in  France,  have,  either  in  the  foreign  metropolis  or 
dsewhere,  a  common  centre  or  head,  by  which  their  task  is 
prescribed,  their  movements  are  tegulated,  the  fruits  of  their 
execrable  industry  collected,  registered,  and  transmitted  to 
Paris.  All  thb  is  executed  widi  the  utmost  regularity  and 
method.  The  whole  system  is  thoroughly  digested,  and  in 
exact  correspondence  and  symmetry  with  that  which  prevails 
in  France. 

The  scheme  of  action  for  the  foreign  agents  embraces*— <i 
minute  inquiry  into  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral  resources  of 
a  cotmtry;— the  intimidation  of  the  weak;  the  seduction  by 
bribes  or  promises  of  the  needy  and  the  profligate;  die  exas- 
peration of  the  disaffected  and  the  prejudiced; — tiie  defama- 
tion of  the  enlightened  and  the  good; — the  excitation  of  do- 
mestic jealousy  and  distrust; — the  assiduous  propagation  of 
every  fabdiood  of  what  nature  soever,  that  can  serve  to  re- 
commend or  exalt  the  character  of  the  French  government,  or 
to  discredit  and  vilify  that  of  the  British.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  foreign  territory  where  the  functions  of  the  French  emis- 
sary can  be  exercised  to  advantage,  that  he  is  not  to  be  found; 
there  is  no  proceeding  either  public  or  private,  no  description 
of  persons  or  occurrences  susceptible  of  being  made  useful  to 
his  purpose,  which  does  not  fall  under  his  scrutiny.  The  rulers 
of  a  nation  particularly,  are  watched  with  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble diligence;  their  characters  thoroughly  sifted;  their  counsels 
steadily  pursued;  their  secrets  penetrated  and  converted  intp 
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anarcs  and  piftfidb*'^  At  the  sftOie  tufte  tlieve  it  up  chsmdcr 
which  may  not  conceal  one  of  the  civil  piopagnuK^B  of  Fnaeh 
despotism;  no  shape  under  whiekhe-mair  not  lurk,  wkedievdiat 
of  a  French  royalist^  an  Iriah  or  a  Spui^h  patriot,  a  popohr 
demagogue,  an  opera-dancer,  or  even  a  aoi^ilimnt  British  sff* 

When  I  reflect  on  the  genius  and  opcradon  of  d^  Ffisnch  po> 
lice,  and  call  to  mind  the  seal  vith  which  die  present  nder  of 
France  has  constantly  laboured  to  corroborate  and  extend  that 
system,  I  am  forced  to  smile  in  bittcmeas,  i^  the  enconttonU) 
which  many  well-meaning  writers  have  passed  upoa  hia^  fir 
abolishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  The  political  tribwttl 
which  he  proposed  to  introduce  in  its  stead,  wouhl  luive  sooi 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  feel,  that  the  bigots  of  die  chiivdi^  wvit, 
when  contrasted  with  the  military  fegislators  of  the  pi^soit 
day,  but  clumsy  aruficers  of  terror,  and  sluggish  ministors  of 
the  demon  of  persecution.  The  domestic  police  of  France  » 
far  surpasses  the  Spanish  inquisition  incrudty  andoppressioo, 
as  her  foreign  police  exceeds  the  celebrated  plan  of  donumoi 
imputed  to  the  Jesuits,  in  extent  and  efficacy,  in  ennuty  aai 
injury  to  the  human  race.  Admitting  all  Aat  has  been  said  d 
the  old  bugbears  of  Europe  to  be  just,  they  stiHare  Kttk  awe 
than  mere  phaqtoms,  in  comparison  of  the  honible  engine  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

You  may  have  observed,  in  reading  the  new  criminai  codeof 
the  French  empire,  that  the  penalty  of  being  placed  for  a  certah 
number  of  years  under  the  immediate  infection  of  the  higher 
police  of  the  state,  is  attached  to  almost  all  cases  of  delinqueng^ 

*  We  m^  appeal  on  this  point  to  the  open  confessiooa  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. The  foUowinp^  declaration  in  the  shape  of  a  note  on  a  speech  «f 
Mr.  Canning  vrherein  this  gentleman  speaks  of  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  British  govemnient  with  the  conUnent,»is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
Moniteurs  of  1810. 

"  Mr.  Canning  has  covered  himself  witli  ridicule  by  this  assertion.  If  m 
could  lay  open  the  archives  of  the  police,  and  make  knowTi  the  famous  «oi- 
spirators  of  whom  Mr.  Canning  speaks,  the  world  would  see  conspiradei 
and  plots  after  the  manner  of  Draloe,  to  whom  adventuvera  appUlSI  in  oHtr 
to  filch  his  money,  and  learn  from  himself  what  he  was  ^«t  Th#  ciinMV 
gentry!  they  boast  to  having  secret  intelligence  with  France,  ondthty  m  m- 
verthelen  turrounded  by  our  spies.  We  look  into  their  cabinet,  and  vsertmie  dd- 
Unged  ta  the  trial,  oe  ctmld  bring  to  light  the  official  correspondence  of  the  tti- 
^mnisters  0/ England  and  their  agents,  wth  those  vhm  tkyetdl  etm^amh 
and  thus  render  them  the  laugh'uig  stock  of  all  Eurppe.  We  slioukl  aad  hc«i 
in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  territoiy  wWch 
Mr.  Canning  would  subject  to  the  severity  of  the  laws,  if  what  he  says  w?i« 
true,— that  the  govemnoent  has  not  had  cause  to  complain  of  a  single  French- 
man. Communications  mith  England  have  taJken  placet  ^  they  vtere  catried  oa 
by  subaltern  agents  of  our  police,  under  the  express  authority  <f  the  French  ad- 
ministration,  ^uch  are  the  ^ics  of  Mr.  Canning." 
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and  chat  Ae  eflbct  of  this  penalty  is  to  give  to  the  government, 
tberii^of  reqttirhig  from  the  offender,  a  snficient  security 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  on  failure  of  his  giving  such  secu- 
rity, to  place  bimjat  its  disposal,  to  be  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar spot  in  the  empire,  it  may  think  proper  to  select  for  his  re- 
sidence. Reflect  now  on  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  and  pleni- 
'  tude  jof  power,  which  by  this  one  provision,  ar^  allotted  to  the 
police!  By  Tegulations  of  a  similar  tendency,  all  the  operations 
of  industry,  aU  the  products  and  efforts  of  intellect,  all  the  re- 
lations, interests,  and  movements  of  society,  all  orders  and 
descriptions  of  men,  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  same 
hampering  authority,  and  subjected  to  an  inspection  which  no 
ingenuity  can  baffle,  and  which  nothing,  however  minute,  can 
possibly  escape*^  llius  it  is  that  the  literature,  the  commerce, 
the manubctures  of  the  country,  are  entangled  inextricably  In 
the  grasp  of  the  government,  to  be  moulded  instantaneously 
into  any  shape,  and  contracted  into  any  dimensions,  that  may 
be  conformable  to  its  views;  or  to  be  crushed  and  extinguished 
either  in  die  whole  or  in  part,  whenever  found  obstructive  of 
its  piirposes. 

However  useful  may  be  tfie  vigilance  of  the  domestic  po« 
lice  of  France,  in  die  prevention  and  detection  of  offences 
against  the  law,  it  is  of  a  tendency  eminently  pernicious  to 
public  virtue  and  private  morals*  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  position.  No  one  can  fail  to  understand  at  once, 
the  effects  of  a  system,  which  binds  the  mind  of  every  in- 
dividusd  of  the  emfure  in  the  most  oppressive  of  fetters; 
which  leaves  the  imagination  but  one  field  of  exercise, — ^the 
adulation  of  d^potic  power;^— which  extinguishes  every  sen* 
timent  of  patriotism  that  springs  from  a  nobler  origin  than 
national  vanity;  which  converts  one  half  of  the  community 
into  base  assassins  of  the  peace  of  the  other;  which  dissolves 
all  social  ties  but  those  of  sordid  interest  and  idle  amusement; 
which  banishes  mutual  confidence  even  from  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, and  makes  every  bosom  the  seat  of  pdrpetual  suspicion 
and  dread.  Hence  the  pestiferous  selfishness,  and  the  auda- 
cious spirit  of  falsehood  which  have  become  almost  the  na- 
tional characteristic,  and  which  seem  to  have  infected  to  a  me- 
landmly  degree,  the  other  countries  of  the  European  conti- 
nent* These  abominable  vices  the  most  fatal  of  all  others  to  the 
eatise  of  freedom,  to  the  dignity  tod  excellence  of  our  nature, 

•  For  the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  several 
"  Codes**  promulgated  since  the  accession  of  Bonaparte;— particularly  to 
the  Co<h  de  Police  Cbrrectidrtcne,  and  to  the  fites  of  the  M^niteur. 
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to  social  and  domestic  happioesS)  as  ttaey  diffuse  themselves 
more  largely  among  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  France,  serve 
efficaciously  to  confirm  the  dominion  she  has  already  esta- 
blished,  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  a  furdier  extension  of 
her  power.  They  also  co-operate  with  the  sword  of  &eir  pocBty 
—for  such  may  she  be  called, — ^by  stifling^  wherever  they  pte^ 
dominate,  those  sentiments  and  reasonings  from  whidr  a  suc«> 
cessfiil  resistance  to  her  attempts,  is  principally  to  be  expected* 

We  are  sometimes  told  in  our  newspapers,  that  much  free- 
dom of  speech  is  indulged  throughout  France,  concembg 
the  character  of  her  government,  aiid  the  sufferings  of  the 
people*  This  statement  is  certainly  erroneous,  if  I  may  rdy 
on  my  own  observation,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  iQ* 
telligence  which  I  receive  on  this  subject,  from  persons  who 
have  recently  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  of  knowing 
the  real  condition  of  things.  In  the  Provinces,  murmurs  mqr 
now  and  then  be  publicly  heard!  disaffection  and  resentment 
against  the  military  despotism,  may  be  loosely  or  accideo* 
tculy  expressed;  but  these  sallies  of  passion,— -for  they  an 
seldom  any  thing  more, — do  not  often  pass  with  impuni|i 
When  they  do,  it  is  chiefly  because  they  are  considered  » 
harmless,  and  because,  in  such  cases,  the  administration  .cx^ 
pects  to  reap  some  particular  advantage,  from  assuming  the 
mask  of  lenity. 

In  general,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  empire,  men  are  tor 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  their  situation  arising 
from  the  activity  of  the  police,  and  the  venality  of  those  about 
them,  to  suffer  themselves,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  be* 
trayed  into  sharp  or  direct  censures  either  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  or  the  character  of  a  public  functionary.  There 
is  no  individual  who  values  his  life  or  his  personal  liberty,  that 
does  not  practice  the  most  guarded  caud<m  in  this  respect,  and 
industriously  suppress  his  feelings,  however  grievously  xhxsf 
may  be  outraged.  Even  a  jest,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern* 
meat,  or  any  of  its  agents  or  measures,  is,  wherever  utteredf 
regarded  as  a  gross  imprudence.  The  habit  of  inveighing 
against  them, — ^were  time  to  contract  it,  ever  pven  by  ^  po- 
lice, — ^would  be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  desperatioUi  or  % 
trick  oi  espionage.  If  proof  were  wanting  of  tne  miaer^ 
prostration  of  the  public  spirit  under  the  terrors  of  this  ins^ 
tuticoi^  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  complexion  of  tiie  gazettes  stA 
publications  of  every  kind,  without  any  exception,  which  issoc 
from  the  French  press.  In  not  one  of  these,  does  there  ^ver 
appear  a  single  phrase  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  unparalleled 
crimes  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  or  the  overwhelming  wretch- 
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The  depressing  influence  of  the  police,  is  no  where  so 
strikingly  displayed,  as  in  the  metropolis.  There  it  operates 
with  the  potency  of  a  charm,  and  effects  a  complete  transfor- 
mation in  the  Gallic  character.  As  to  what  concerns  the  affairs 
of  state,  or  the  public  authorities,  the  Parisian  is  the  most 
plodding  and  circumspect  of  dissemblers.  With  regard  to 
these  topics,  the  impetuous  vivacity,  the  headlong  itourderie^ 
the  petulant  boldness  which  heretofore  entered  into  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation,  and  which  it  was  thought  no  force  could 
subdue,  are  now  not  only  paralized,  but  supplanted  by  the 
very  opposite  traits,  so  profoundly  and  constantly,  is  the  ima* 
gination  of  every  individual,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  cells  of  the  Prefecture.  When  the  constitu- 
tion and  proceedings  of  the  government  become  the  theme  of 
discourse  in  any  situation,  panegyric  alone  is  hazarded,  and 
this  with  some  degree  of  uneasy  caution  by  the  speaker,  lest 
his  loyalty  should  appear  to  be  studied  or  overstrained.  In  all 
public  addresses  and  harangues,  adulation  is,  indeed,  poured 
forth  without  reserve  or  measure,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  the  more  gross  and  copious  the  incense  thus  offered,  the 
more  is  the  government  gratified,  and  aided  in  its  particular 
views. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  domestic  bondage  of  these  "  con- 
querors of  the  world,*'  which  seemed  to  me  of  a  nature  emi- 
nently galling,  and  worthy  of  commisseration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  people  so  fond  of  mSdlsance^  as  were  the  French 
before  their  revolution.  That  the  Emperor  and  his  august  fa- 
mily, even  in  its  most  remote  collateral  branches,  should  be 
sacr^  from  slander,  or  sarcasm,  or  personal  reproach  how- 
ever just,  is  but  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary,  and  might  be 
esteemed  no  great  hardship  by  the  most  splenetic  malcontent, 
or  mischievous  wit  of  the  empire.  This  immunity,  however, 
extends  to  all  the  principal  dignitaries,  whether  military  or 
civil;  to  the  governmental  officers,  and  agents,  and  favourites 
of  almost  every  grade.  The  poor  Parisian  particularly,  stands 
as  Ihuch  m  subjection  and  awe  of  a  minister,  a  senator,  a 
counsellor  of  state,  a  poet  laureat,  or  even  a  subaltern  of  the 
pofice,  as  of  the  sovereign  himself.  He  dares  as  little  arraign 
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their  vices  or  foibkt,  as  question  the  immaculate  purity  of  tbe 
purple,  or  the  efficacy  of  Ae  unction  administered  at  Rheimt, 
in  royalizing  the  whole  blood  of  the  Bonapartes.  In  the  xnetro^ 
polis  and  throughout  the  provinces,  there  are  many  thoQMIiid 
majesties^  whom  it  is  alike  treasonable  to  censure^  and  im^ 
gerous  to  offend*  Thus  is  established  a  poly-despotism^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  of  innumerable  heads,  each  of 
which  is  a  distinct  scourge;  a  fruitful  source  of  humiUatLon 
and  injury.  This  plurality  of  tyrants  serves  in  another  way,  to 
heighten  the  eeneral  servility  and  wretchedness,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  all,  mroughout  the  muldfarious  gradations  of  rank  of 
which  the  subordination  of  office  consists,  mutually  harassed 
by  suspicions  and  fears,  similar  to  those  which  mey  them- 
selves mspire  into  the  people  at  large. 

For  the  cruel  thraldom  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  Ae 
Parisians  do  not  even  enjoy  a  poor  indemnity  like  that  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  emperors,  in  their  Saturnalia;  or  of  their 
degenerate  successors  at  Rome,  in  their  carnival;  or  even  of 
the  Turks  in  their  periodical  emancipation.  There  is  no  num* 
ber  of  days  or  of  hours,  as  in  these  cases,  annually  set  apart,  on 
which  the  subjects  of  the  "  Son  of  Victory^  are  unmuzzledi 
•and  suffered  to  discharge  with  impunity  the  shafts  of  their  wit 
or  their  malice,  at  the  odious  band  of  emfloySs.  The  Parisiis 
carnival,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereaner,  brings  with  itao 
license  of  speech.  It  resembles  the  festivals  I  have  just  mesr 
tioned,  only  in  the  childish  absurdity  of  the  public  antics,  ui 
the  increased  activity  of  licentious  intrigue. 

A  trifling  incident  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  may  ser^e  te 
illustrate  the  difference  between  them.  At  the  public  masked 
ball  given  at  the  opera  house  in  Paris,  on  the  night  of  Shrove 
Tuesday — the  last  and  the  most  tumultuous  of  the  carnival, 
a  person  under  the  disguise  of  a  drunkard,  approached  i 
*^  VominOj*  who  was  known  to  be  Real,  then  a  principal  officer 
in  the  police  department,  and  accosted  him  widi  some  jo* 
cular,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  pungent  oHusions,  to  tk 
nature  of  his  functions,  and  the  versatility  of  his  principki* 
Real  soon  began  to  show  considerable  uneasiness.  Hb  Hr- 
mentor  seemed,  however,  disposed  to  continue  the  attack,  but , 
was  abruptly  silenced  by  the  interference  of  two  gendemea- 
JHouchards*  in  waiting,  who  conducted  him  without  ceremosf  \ 
to  the  door  of  the  opera,  and  thence,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
place  of  confinement.  There  were,  perhaps  at  this  time,  aboot 
five  thousand  persons  in  the  house,  of  whom  ^e  agents  of  tk 

♦  Spies  of  the  Police. 
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In  every  countiy  there  must  be  some  vent  or  some  aetidote 
provided,  for  the  malignant  humors  of  the  public  mind.  If 
jneaJis  do  not  exist  by  which  these  may  be  either  thrown  off, 
or  amppressed,  the  body  politic  will  undergo  the  same  fate  as 
that,  which  inevitably  awaits  our  physical  frame,  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  licentious  humours  of  the  French  public— 
of  which  the  fund  arising  from  the  common  perversity  of  our 
nature,  is  greatly  augmented,  and  the  virulence  inflamed,  by 
the  peculiar  and  unequalled  miseries  of  their  condition, — ^are 
objects  of  unceasing  solicitude  and  indefatigable  care,  for  the 
government,  whose  existence  they  threaten  at  every  moment. 
Those  of  the  populace  are  counteracted  by  the  efficacy  of  fear, 
a  sentiment  which  every  device  that  the  most  profligate  sub- 
tlety, and  the  most  remorseless  cruelty,  can  suggest,  is  unre- 
mittingly employed  to  diffuse  and  to  strengthen; — by  innu- 
merable precautionary  regulations  of  police,  which  fetter,  al- 
most every  thought  and  action,  even  of  the  meanest  indi- 
viduals ;  by  shows,  festivals,  public  exhibitions,  and  military 
achievraents  which  serve  to  fascinate  their  imaginations,  and 
to  regale  the  national  vanity. 

The  same  expedients  are  equally  employed,  and  have  an  • 
effect  scarcely  less  powerful,  with  the  higher  classes,  and  what 
may  he  denominated  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  community, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  body  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen.  But  in  the  case  of  the  former,  additional  remedies 
are  applied,  such  as  offices,  and  honours.  The  corrosive  and 
splenetic  humors  of  this  class,  are,  moreover,  suffered  to  dis- 
charge themselves  through  particular  channels,  which  divert 
them  from  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time,  occasionally 
promote  its  views,  with  respect  to  the  prostration  of  obnoxious 
Individoals,  and  the  discredit  of  invidious  principles.  In  read- 
ing the  newspapers  and  the  literary  Journals  of  France,  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  paucity,  and,  ror  the  most  part,  the  ex- 
treme frivolity  of  the  topics  on  which,  is  thus  spent,  the  spirit 
of  a  nation,  of  all  others,  by  nature,  the  most  censorious,  in- 
quisitive, disputatious,  and  irritable.  The  republican  principles 
and  excesses  of  the  revolution,  the  pretensions,  and  crimes 
of  England,  the  literary  opinions  and  defects  of  writers  not 
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distinguished  by  the  patronage,  or  labouring  under  the  d^ 
pleasure,  of  the  govefmnent,  the  verbal  merits  of  a  new 
tragedy,  a  prize-poem,  or  an  inaugural  address  to  the  Insti- 
tute,  are  the  themes  upon  which  n  is  permitted  to  tlM.« 
jects  of  the  great  Emperor,  to  eidiaust  aSf^etfliMes  of  ia% 
tive  and  ridicule,  and  all  their  powers  of  re^tfch  and  < 
ticism*  It  is  almost  incredible  too,  with  what  acrimony  and 
passion,  with  what  mutual  achamement  and  personal  vindic- 
tivenesss,  with  what  zeal  and  ostentation,  even  the  most  tn- 
vial  of  these  points  are  discussed.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  curious  and  lamentable  to  observe,  the  total  silence 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  present,  and  truly  important  na- 
tional interests;  and  how  much  laborious  and  pusillanimous 
caution  is  practised,  to  avoid  whatever  could  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  government.  From  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
productions  of  the  French  press,  it  is  literally  to  be  inferred, 
that  not  only  is  the  Imperial  system  endowed  with  absolute 
per£ection,  but  that  the  same  perfection  attaches  to  all  who 
have  even  the  most  inconsiderable  share  in  administering  it;^ 
that  whoever  enjoys  the  imperial  favour,  can  have  no  demerit^ 
of  any  description,  and  like  the  gracious  dispenser  himself, 
should  be  considered  as  both  infB^ible  and  impeccable.  Such 
is  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  police  on  public  opinion. 

I  know  not  any  trait  of  French  slavery,  which  more  strongly 
prompted  me  to  exult  in  die  political  constitution,  of  my  own 
counuy,  than  the  one  of  which  I  have  been  speakuig.  You 
need  not  be  informed,  that  I  detest  mpst  cordisdly  the  scuiri- 
lous  personal  abuse  with  which  many  of  our  American  news- 
papers are  filled,  and  view  it,  in  all  cases,  as  an  unerring  indi- 
cation of  the  utmost  vulgarity  of  taste  and  malevolence  of  9pi- 
rit;-— that  I  regard  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  scandalous  libels 
which  are  poured  forth  against  the  public  men  and  measuref 
of  Enj^d,  by  the  factious  demagogues  and  desperate  ad- 
venturers of  that  country.  Tet  this  very  licentiousness,  odious 
and  pernicious  as  it  is,  would  seem  something  worthy  of 
admiration  and  desire,  compared  with  the  opposite  extreme 
as  it  prevails  in  France.  When  I  recollect  what  I  witnessed 
there  with  respect  to  this  point,  and  particularly  when  I  ad- 
vert to  the  unvarying  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  whiph  ^ 
French  nation  is  universally  condemned  to  intonate  as  it  were> 
towards  the  most  contemptible,  or  the  most  criminal  of  man- 
kind, I  scarcely  know,  in  what  terms  of  satisfaction  and  ap- 
proval, to  speak  of  the  privileges  secured  to  us^  by  our  happy 
form  ol  government. 

No  free  constitution  is  likely  to  be  well  adminbtercd,  or 
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k  some  sort  the  original  of  our  modem  liber^  of  the  press. 
HacMavel  pnmouiices  it  to  hjtve  been  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, to  the  security  and  prolongation,  of  those  common- 
weabhs,  accompanied  as  it  was,  by  the  strictest  regulations, 
for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  calumny,  we  toler- 
ation of  which,  he  at  the  same  time  declares,  to  be  no  less 
penueious,  than  th«^  liberty  of  just  accusation  is  profitable,  to 
a  state.*  There  is  a  passage  concerning  the  general  topic  of  the 
present  paragraph,  in  the  Discourses  of  this  great  master  of 
the  sdence  of  government,  which  I  have  always  thought  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  time  at 
vhicb  he  wrote.  *^  Because  it  may  happen,"  he  observes,  ^^  that 
die  people  may  be  deceived  by  report  or  opinion,  or  perhaps 
by  me  actions  of  a  man,  believing  them  to  be  more  meritori- 
ous than  diey  are;  in  order  that  diey  may  not  want  monitors, 
diose  who  have  laid  the  right  foundations  for  a  common- 
wealth, have  provided,  that  when  the  great  and  supreme 
offices  of  state  are  to  be  filled,  if  the  people  seem  disposed  to 
the  election  of  a  person  who  is  kiiown  to  be  incapable  or 
improper,  it  diall  be  lawful  for  any  citizen,  nay  even  honour- 
able to  him,  to  publish  his  defects,  that  thereby  his  country- 
men nndcuBtandrnghim  better,  may  make  a  better  choice.^'f 

A  stranger  on  entering  France,  and  especially  on  arriving 
at  the  cajntal,  should  imprint  deeply  in  his  memory,  the  Ita- 
lian aphcxrism,  il  visa  sciolto^  i  pensieri  stretti^  or  the  lesson 
contained  in  the  line  of  Horace, 

Qsad,  de  quoque  yiro,  et  cui  dicas,  skpe  rideto. 

He  is  coostandy  surrounded  by  spies  who  note  down  almost 
every  word  that  he  utters,  who  trace  him  in  all  his  pleasures, 
who  enr^pster  all  his  acquaintance,  and  even  the  books  which 
he  maycMDce  to.coUect  about  him,  either  for  his  amusement, 
or  his  instrucfion.  Through  the  medium  ofhisvalet  de  chambre^ 
the  eyes  of  die  police  are  upon  him  in  his  most  private  hours. 
The  same  vexadon  pursues  indeed  every  individual,  whether 
ttnfkgcr  or  resident,  who  keeps  a  native  servant,  as  this  class 
of  domestics  ait  suffered  to  follow  their  occupation,  in  the 

*  Dtfcorti,  lib.  1.  cap.  vtL  t  !<!•  ^^'  3*  C«P-  32« 
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metropolis  and  targe  ekies  of  the  empire,  only  upon  con«StkB 
of  performiDg  the  tasks  prescribed  by  the  police.  They  are  dl, 
wiihout  exception,  enroW  ««d  licensed  at  the  P^^ggg^ 

A  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  comes  T«»h«  Ae  hySmH^^^ 
empire,  u  reported,  by  various  channds,  to  *»  bead-qWei 
of  Espionage  at  Paris,  and  there  accurately  known  aoteeeAaC 
to  his  arrival.  The  extent  of  die  system  may  be  iHustrated  Iwl 
a  genuine  anecdote  on  diis  head,  which  is  related  of  ooerf 
our  countrymen.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  a  tboughflwi 
vouthof  twenty-two,  reached  the  French  metropolis,  wh^ 
he  then  visited  for  the  first  time,  at  about  five  o  dock  la  the 
afternoon,  and  was  conducted  by  Ijis  postilion  to  a  principal 
hotel  with  the  name  and  position  of  which,  he  himself  was  ut- 
terly unacquainted.  Having  learned  from  a  newsMper  which 
he  had  read  on  the  road,  that  a  piece  was  to  be  performed  th^ 
evening  at  the  grand  opera,  and  being  impatient  tovjatas 
this  spectacle,  he  merely  gave  himself  time  to  change  his  dre«, 
before  he  sallied  forth  under  the  guidance  of  the  porter  of  tto 
hotel,  without  leaving  his  name  with  the  naaster,  or  nw^ 
anv  inquiry  concerning  the  mansion  at  which  he  had  alighteft 
He  arrived  at  the  opera  in  good  time,  and  procured  a  sjtl 
in  the  pit;  but  such  was  his  eagerness,  on  the  subject  of  tte 
miraculous  exhibition,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  to 
he  even  neglected  to  instruct  his  guide  to  remam  in  waitinjim 
order  to  conduct  him  back.  The  issue  wiUhe  readily  for««. 
Atthe  end  of  the  representation,  he  found  himself  in  the  cesne 
of  Paris,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  an  utter  stranger  to  ewry 
thing  about  him,  and  without  any  clue  whatever  to  hutedg- 
ings:  where,  in  addition,  he  had  left  the  whole  of  lus  baggage. 
He  wandered  for  some  time  about  the  rue  Richehtu,  and 
the  neighbouring  slreete,  andat  length  m  d«P«r.«||«^*> 
large  hotel,  which  proved  to  be  a  public  o°«-.He  caUcdi^ 
the  master,  and  made  out,  with  the  smattering  of  Fi^nd. 
which  he  possessed,  to  explain  to  him  his  situation.  The  te- 
ter  could  suggest  no  better  expedient  for  his  rdief,  thanAat 
he  should  remain  where  he  was  tl«t  nirfit,  and  the  nextdiy 
apply  to  the  records  of  the  police,  for  raformaoon  conceraing 
haowaiddreas.  Our  traveUer  acquiesced,  and  m  themon.. 
ing  at  an  early  hour,  proceededaccor<bngly,  with  hw  new  hw^ 
to  the  Prefecture,  not  a  litUe  abashed  at  his  ridiculous  atai- 
tion.  On  mentioning  his  name  and  errand  to  die  director  rf 
the  proper  "  hireau,"  he  immediately  obtained  the  parteuto 
he  Sd,  and  was  good-naturedly  advised  to  be  more  cau- 
tious on  ai^other  occasion.  He  was  at  the  same  ttme  convincd, 
by  the  minute  description  which  was  shown  to  him  of  ia 
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persooj  that  had  he  even  forgotten  his  naj&e^  i]te  poKce  officer 
would  have  had  no  greater  difficulty  in  finding  it,  than  in  indi- 
cating his  lodgings. 

On  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  any  part  of  France,  the 
nassport  fiimished  by  his  own  government  is  taken  from  him, 
And  transmitted  to  Paris.  Within  three  days  after  his  arrival 
pi  that  metropoUs,  he  is  to  appear  at  the  Prefecture  of  police, 
in  order  to  withdraw  this  passport,  and  to  procure  a  permit 
leither  of  residence  or  departure,  accordmg  to  his  intentions. 
As  he  is  liable  to  be  interro^ted  at  any  time,  or  in  any  situ- 
ation, by  the  public  authorities,  with  respect  to  his  personal 
concerns,  he  does  well  to  have  constantly  about  him,  the 
carte  de  surete^  or  *'  protection,"  which  he  obtains  from  the 
ipolice*  For  the  rencMral  of  this,  he  is  compelled  to  make  fre- 
^quent  visits  to  the  Prefecture,  as  it  is  generally  given  but  for 
ta  short  term.  When  he  is  about  to  leave  the  capital,  he  must 
[provide  himself  with  passports  both  from  the  department  of 
police,  and  that  of  foreign  affairs.  In  no  case  is  any  thing  of 
the  kind  given  to  him,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
application;  within  which  time,  a  more  particular  scrutiny  is 
instituted  into  his  character  and  views.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  not  domiciliated  in  Paris,  are  sub- 
ject to  nearly  the  same  regulations.  The  Parisians  themselves 
are  all  enregistered  on  the  lists  of  the  police,  and  entirely  at 
its  mercy.  There  is  neither  appeal,  nor  hope  of  redemption, 
from,  any  extraneous  aid,  where  ita  authoritv  is  interposed. 
No  Frenchman  can  travel  in  the  interior  without  a  paasport; 
nor  even  journey  from  one  department  to  another.  The  youth 
particularly,  on  account  of  die  conscription  laws,  must  be 
guarded  by  voluminous  certificates. 

AH  housekeepers  of  the  metropolis  who  receive  under  their 
roof,  strangers  of  any  description,  whether  foreigners  or 
Frenchmen,  relations,  friends,  or  common  lodgers,  are  en- 
joined to  give  indieir  names,  and  passports  within  twenty-four 
hours,  xx>  the  Commissary  of  police  for  their  particular  district, 
the  metropolis  being  divided  into  a  number  of  police-districts, 
each  of  which  has  its  commissary,  its  brigade  of  peace-officers, 
&c.,  who  make  a  daily  and  regular  report  of  what  they  have 
^^  done,  seen  and  heard,"  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  Per- 
sons arrested  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  produce  a 
passport  or  permit  of  residence,  or  from  any  other  cause,  are 
conducted  to  what  is  called  the  dSpot  of  the  Prefecture^-^^^k, 
vast  suite  of  cells  for  provisional  imprisonment.  They  are 
there  interrogated,  and  either  dismissed,  or  detained,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  require^  By  an  order  from  the  police,  any 
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private  individtel  whatever,  may  be  dragged  from  his  bed,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  a^  buried  heyond  the  reach  of  succour 
or  inquiry,  in  these  gloomy  r|feesses  of  despotism.  At  the  ia- 
stigation  of  a  foreign  ministS',  the  same  power  is  tNMr  to 
take  any  one  of  his  countrymen  into  like  oMody^  to  hold  him 
in  imprisonment  for  the  length  of  time  required,  or  to  hmAi 
him  from  the  empire.  The  foreign  minister,  however,  is  ut- 
terly unable  to  afford  protection  or  to  administer  rdief,  in 
cases  where  the  police  acts  fzt>m  its  own  proper  motion. 

During  my  residence  in  Paris,  I  wsa  twice  particularij 
summoned  before  this  tribunal,  and  sid>jected  to  nitertt>gito- 
ries.  On  the  seccmd  occasion,— -after  my  return  from  Engfauul 
to  France,— 'die  order  was  handed  to  me  by  a  soldier,  while  I 
was  sitting  at  breakfast.  It  required  my  immediate  presence 
at  the  Prefecture,  ptmr  affaire  pretsSe. — I  accompanied  the 
bearer  thither  widiout  dday,  and  after  wuting  for  some  time^ 
in  the  -dark  passages,  leading  to  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
edifice,  was  at  length  admitted  into  one  of  them,  where  I 
found  a  principal  officer  of  the  establishment,— un  comiiic- 
saire-interrogateur— prepared  to  examine  me.  No  person  m 
be  introduced  into  a  "  bureau!'^  upon  any  consideration  who- 
ever, but  by  virtue  of  a  special  order  to  that  effect,  fhmi  the 
sufierintendant. 

The  ostensible  motive  of  the  summons  in  my  case,  wastk 
circumstance  of  my  having  neglected  to  demand  a  permit  of 
residence,  within  t^^  period  prescribed  to  travellers.  I  w», 
however,  questioned  on  matters  of  a  more  general  nature,  at 
first,  with  an  air  of  some  severity.  My  inquisitor  at  length 
said  something  incidentally,  concerning  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, lliis  led  to  an  easy  conversation  between  us  on  the  sub- 
jec^  His  brow  was  soon  smoothed,  and  I  was  dismissed  with 
some  civil  phrases,  and  an  injunction  to  fulfil  immediately  tlit 
duty  I  had  omitted.  Thus  was  I,  to  use  a  French  phrase^ 
qtdttepour  la  peur^  for  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  not  a  littir 
uneasy  at  the  first  steps  of  the  process,  smd  by  no  means  uncftr 
the  expectation  of  bemg  so  speedily  liberated. 

If  the  Ulterior  of  the  Palais^  royal  deeply  affected  my  iiM- 
jfination,  that  of  the  Prefecture  of  police  exerted  over  it  an 
mfluence^  still  more  harrowing.  I  never  entered  the  latter 
edifice  without  experiencing  un  serretnent  de  caur^  an  iramr- 
diate  contraction,  and  for  some  time  after  a  heavy  oppressioo, 
of  the  heart,  arising  not  from  apprehension,— ^br  whidi  there 
could  be  no  cause  at  the  time  when  I  went  thither,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  my  permit  of  residence, — but  from  the 
disgust  with  wMch  the  place  inspired  me,  and  the  train  rf 
misanthropic  reflections  to  which  it  gave  rise.  I  left  it  m- 
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walls.  These  are  lined  above  with  shelves,  and  drawers  lick- 
etted  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at 
the  desk*  Upon  some  of  them,  for  instance,  you  read  such 
Ubels  as  the  following,  "  Surveillance  dea  etrangersi*^ — "  sur^ 
veiUance  des  siMects^^ — ^*' surveillance  dea  emigres  rentrSs^^ 
**  rapports  des  ojfficiers  de  paix^^  &c.*  These  mementos  of  the 
work  of  despotism,  hurrying  the  fancy  at  once  into  a  labyrinth 
of  horrors,  crowding  it  with  images  of  pity  and  dismay — 
the  demoniacal  physiognomy  of  the  ministers  of  perEdy  and 
cruelty,  whom  you  are  forced  to  accost  in  succession, — ^the 
varioos  and  revolting  aspect  of  the  crowd  in  waiting  to  re- 
q£ve  in  rotation  an  illusory  safeguard,  but  a  real  badge  of 
dkvery,— ^miformly  proved  too  much  for  the  strength  of  my 
feelings,  as  they  must,  for  those  of  every  man  imbued  with  the 
anerous  symfnuhies,  or  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
xhey  put  itkt  mind  upon  its  knees,  according  to  the  emphatical 
expression  of  the  Italian  poet; — they  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
moral  temperament,  and  discontented  with  our  being; — they 
almost  reconcile  us  to  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  concerning  the 
superiority  of  the  savage  over  the  civilized  state.  With  me 
xhey  were  more  persuasive  than  all  the  eloquent  pictures  of 
tbb  gloomy  sophist,  or  the  ingenious  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  Ins  pretended  vindication  of  Natural  Society.  It  Is 
here, — at  the  Prefecture  of  police, — ^that  an  apology  might  be 
ioQDd,  if  any  were  necessary,  for  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
ofy  OT  at  least,  a  marked  partiality  towards  England,  whose 
domestic  condition  presents  so  cheering,  and  elevating  a  con- 
traat«  There  is  no  American  with  an  honest  heart,  or  any  dig- 
nity dt  sentiment,  who  has  had  a  personal  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  relations  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  respect, 
with  eabb  odier  and  with  their  government,  and  comparing 
them  widl^  ferocious  and  treacherous  war  constantly  waged, 
both  politJcaUy  and  socially,  in  France,  that  must  not  cling  with 
fond  enthuuasm  and  heartfelt  pride,  to  the  superior  character, 
and  the  rij^He^us  cause  of  the  land  of  his  progenitors. 

^Supervision  of  itrangers;  supenrisicn  of  suspected  persons;  supervision 
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The  Pre|ecti]i|of  the  police  at  Paris  is  separated  into  eight 
principal  divisioA,  Mdes  the  departments  of  the  secretary- 
general,  of  the  treaslrer,'  of  therecorder,  &c.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  its  superintend^^  mnd  is  again  distUMjwdbed 
intp  a  number  of  bureaux  or  offices,  ^^IKk^^^  ^^^  «W  re- 
spective heads,  or  chefs  as  they  are  intiffed*  The  fiinctloBSof 
all  the  several  branches  of  the  establishment  are  most  accu- 
rately defined  and  limited,  and  the  forms  of  proceediog  so 
distincdy  prescribed  and  so  well,  understood,  that  there  can 
be  no  clashing,  embarrassment,  or  mistake.  The  secreury- 
general,  for  instance,  has  within  his  province,  "the  opening  of 
the  despatches,  the  general  correspondence,  the  secret  expen- 
ses, the  general  statement  of  the  operations  and  events  of  eadi 
day,  as  they  affect  the  public  safe^;  the  translation  of  pieces 
written  in  foreign  languages,  the  regulation  of  miscellaneous 
matters,  the  bulletins  of  the  gendarmerie,  the  recording  of  the 
mformations  lodged,"  &c«  There  is  attached  to  his  depart- 
ment what  is  called  the  poHce  du  personnel^  or  personal  police, 
whose  chief  is  charged  with  "  a  general  supervision,''  tid 
with  "the  secret  affairs."  This  bureau  is  constantly  open 
ni^t  and  day. 

The  first  grand  division  of  the  Prefecture  embraces  within 
its  jurisdiction,  "  the  affairs  of  urgency,  orders  for  arrests,  the 
emigrants,  seditious  meetings,  conscripts,  deserters,  the  press, 
public  amusements  and  exhibitions  of  every  description,. pri- 
vate societies  and  convivial  meetings,  gaming  taUes,  ho«ises 
of  debauch,  public  women,"  &c.  This  division  is  always  open, 
and  has  constandy  engaged  in  its  separate  service,  twenty-ioor 
officers  of  peace,  as  diey  are  intitled,  each  of  whom  is  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  of  agents.  No  individual  other  than  a  soi* 
dier,  within  the  department  of  the  Seine,  can  keep  or  employ 
fire  arms,  without  a  written  authority  from  this  division.  The 
pjermits  to  this  effect  are  subject  to  die  stamp  duties,  and  aic 
never  delivered  but  to  persons,  who  can  produce  a  certificate 
of  character  from  the  commissary  of  police  of  the  arrondisie- 
ment  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  two  witnesses  to  vooeh 
for  their  morality. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  specify  the  attributes  of  sfl 
the  branches  of  the  Prefecture  of  Paris.  From  what  I  have 
just  cited  in  relation  to  the  first  division,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment  of  the  rest.  The  offices  of  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  empire  are  organized  upon  the  sime 
plan,  and  maintain  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  metropolis.  They  are  but  the  wheels  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. The  gendarmerie  in  every  part  of  the  country,  is  always 
at  their  disposition.  The  guard,  as  it  is  denominated)  of  the 
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city  of  Paris,  consisting  of  2154  infaoCry  and  150  horsemen, 
is  likewise  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Prefecture.  Each  day 
an  analysis  is  made  for  the  Use  of  the  Prefect,  of  aU  the  de's- 
patches,  bulletin^  &c«  received  at  the  establishment.  He 
holds  a  weeUy  council,  composed  of  the  secretary-general, 
I  and  of  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions,  who  lay  before  him 
the  transactions  of  the  interval,  and  deliberate  concerning  the 
objects  of  the  institution* 

Besides  the  Prefecture  of  police  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking,  there  is  a 
general  Ministry  for  the  whole  empire.  ^*  The  higher  police  of 
die  state,^  whidi  watches  in  a  more  elevated  sphere  over  the 
concerns  of  all  parts  of  the  imperial  dominions,  and  shares  in 
the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  intrieue  and  cor« 
ruption,  is  vested  in  a  Minister,  and  three  counsellors  of  state, 
who  hold  daily,  an  official  conference  with  him,  and  receive 
'  his  instructions; — in  a  secretary-general,  and  in  six  commis* 
sary-generals  stationed  in  different  quarters  of  the  empire. 
As  to  what  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher  police,  the 
empire  is  divided  into  three  great  secdons,  each  of  which  is 
specially  superintended  by  one  of  die  counsellors  above  men- 
noned.  The  minister  enjoys  the  right  of  n6minadng  the  com- 
missary-^nenils  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  has  them  under 
his  immediate  direction. 

The  cUce,  or  the  **  department*'  as  it  is  styled,  of  the 
minister  of  the  general  police,  is,  in  the  manner  of  the  Prefect 
ture,  distributed  into  "  a  secretariat^^  a  registry,  and  five  lead- 
ing divis/oDS.  To  the  secretariat  belongs  **  the  reception,  the 
recording,  and  trsmsmission  of  the  *  despatches j^  the  reports 
and  correspondence  relative  to  the  passports  of  strangers 
seeking  to  enter  France;  matters  of  a  general  and  urgent  na- 
ture,*' &C.  A  particidar  **  bureau**  for  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  die  press,  and  of  booksellbg,  directed  by  four  iti- 
qnisitors,  is  connected  with  the  secretariat.  To  the  "  first  di- 
vision** are  appropriated  the  matters  of  which  his  excellency 
the  Minister,  reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  cognisance.  To 
the  second,  those  which  relate  to  the  general  security  of  the 
state;  the  discovery  of  machinations  tending  to  disturb  it;  the 
interior  police  of  tJie  state  prisons,  &c. 

At  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  Fouche,  so  noto- 
rious in  the  revolutionary  annals,  was  minister  of  the  general 
pofice^  and  Dubois  a  man  of  more  moderate,  and  respectable 
character,  PreCect  of  police  for  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Between  these  two,  considerable  jealousy  was  said  to  exist,  the 
latter  being  the  declared  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and  al- 
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though  inferior  to  iheother  in  power  and  dignity,  in  some 
respects  absolute  wf^i  his  particular  jurisdiction,  Tb«:e 
was,  however,  another  authoritijrf  the  same  kind,  to  a  catwn 
extent,  independent  of  eithcr^he  private  police  4jfJtooa- 
parte,  consisting  of  some  few  of  his  fliost  bonfidenttn  ser- 
vants, who  communicated  directly  with  him  on  the  occurren- 
ces of  the  day,  and  were  instructed  to  look  narrowly  into  the 
movements  of  the  Minister  and  the  Prefect.  This  specks  of 
counter-police  suited  the  prying  and  suspicious  temper  of  the 
common  tyrant,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  necessary  policy,  to 
protect  him  from  hostile  machinations  on  any  side.  It  was  im- 
portant to  bdance  and  keep  in  check  establishments,  scarcely 
less  formidable  to  the  safety  of  the  sovereign,  if  turned  against 
him,  dian  useful  to  his  power,  while  devoted  to  his  service, 
ilie  three  inquisitions  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  so  dr- 
cumstanced,  ihat  each  must  have  constandy  felt  as  applied  to 
itself,  the  truth  of  the  well  known  line,— originally  writtei, 
however,  of  a  very  different  species  of  dominion,— 

Ornne  sub  reg^  g^aviore  regnum. 

You  will  better  understand  the  spirit  of  this  system  of 
counteraction,  from  ah  incident  which  I  shall  proceed  to  re- 
late, and  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  Aillv  vouch.  AI- 
phonse  Beauchamp,  at  the  time  a  clerk  in  the  department  of 
the  general  police,  and  a  person  of  great  literary  ability, un- 
dertook to  write  a  histoiy  of  the  war  of  La  Vend6e.  After 
visiting  every  part  of  that  province  in  search  of  materials,  he 
applied  to  Fouche,  for  permission  to  inspect  the  archives  of 
the  police,  in  relation  to  his  subject.  This  permission  was 
readily  granted  by  the  minister,  who  knowing  Beauchamp  to 
have  been  an  ardent  republican  during  the  revolution,  con- 
cluded that  he  would  not  fail  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view,  the  character  of  the  Convention,  as  fur  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  horrible  conflict,  which  he  had  undertaken  tfi 
relate.  I  should  remark  to  you,  by  the  way,  that  Foucb^f 
from  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  proceedings  of  that  bodfv 
was  understood  to  be  anxious  for  its  exculpation,  andduu 
Beauchamp  depended,  for  his  Uvelihood,  upon  the  profits  of 
his  employment  in  the  police  office. 

The  inference  which  the  minister  drew  fiom  these  circun- 
stances,  was  not  justified  by  the  event.  Beauchamp  more  tt^ 
nacious  of  his  reputation  as  an  historian,  than  studious  of  die 
interests  of  his  family,  chose  to  write  an  inmardal  narrative, 
in  a  strain  by  no  means  fitted  to  please  a  ^  Conventimalist' 
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Fouche  and  the  leading  officers  of  his  department,  who  enter- 
tained the  same  views,  were,  however,  so  sure  of  the  author, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  nactftaay,  to  inquire  particularly  into 
the  tenor  of  his  book,  before  it  was  published*  LacreteUe,  junr. 
one  of  the  board  of  censors,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted, and  who  was  himself  an  enemy  of  the  Convention^ 
suffered  it  to  pass  without  alteration  of  any  kind«  Public  at- 
tention was  strongly  attracted  to  the  work,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  the  Minister  of  police  was  not  long  with- 
out obtaining  information,  of  the  strain  in  which  it  was  written. 
His  disappointment  and  i^ge  were  excessive,  as  well  as  those 
of  Real,^  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  mid 
who,  having  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  jacobm  club, 
was  also  interested  in  the  reputation  of  the  Convention*  As 
Beauchamp  belonged  to  a  bureau  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  latter,  he  was  first  summoned  before  him, 
and  commanded  to  remodel  his  book,  or  prepare  to  lose  his 
station*  The  historian  steadily  refused  either  to  retract  his 
opinions,  or  to  soften  his  colouring,  and,  after  he  had  bad  an 
interview  with  the  minister  himself,  wherein  the  same  orders 
were  given,  and  the  same  obstinacy  displayed,  was  stripped  of 
his  place,  and  menaced  witH  further  vengeance. 

Some  short  time  after,  a  virulent  critique  on  the  history, 
appeared  in  the  Publidste^  a  paper  at  the  devotion  of  the  gene- 
ral poUce.  Beauchamp,  although  he  knew  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  the  instigation  of  Resd  and  Fouche,  framed,  never-' 
theless,  a  sharp  reply,  for  which  he  demanded  a  place  in  the 
same  gazette.  This  request  was  refused  of  course,  the  editor 
of  the  Publiciete^  stating  very  candidly  the  reason  why  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  assent.  Beauchamp  then  took  his  de- 
fence to  Fievee,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  V Empire^  who 
inserted  it  without  hesitation  in  his  paper.  You  shoidd  now  be 
informed,  in  explanation  of  the  boldness  of  the  historian,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  Fievee,  Aat  the  latter  was  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  Dubois,  and  one  of  the  private  police  of  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  heard  to  express  his  decided  satisfSaction  at  the 
purport  of  Beauchamp's  work,  and  who  was  known  to  favour 

*  Real  was  then  one  of  tke  counsellors  of  state,  attached  to  the  mlnistiy  of 
the  general  police.  He  bad  been  the  first  public  accuser,  or  attorney  ge- 
nersH  of  the  Wous  criminal  court,  of  tlie  10th  of  Aus:ust,  1792,  and  indc- 
fstigably  active  in  oigtng  the  preparations  of  the  republicana  for  the  war  of 
La  Vendee.  Although  Fouch6  has  been  disgraced,  Real  has  preserved  bis 
infiucnce,  and  even  triumphed  over  Dubois,  who  has  experienced  the  same 
fiUe  as  Fouch6.  The  latter,  in  anticipation  t)f  this  event,  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tefed  the  foUowitig b<m  mot:  "Real  doit  atoir  un  cstomac  d'autruche;  il 
niangera  Dubdt.^ 
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whatever  tended  to  discredit  the  memory  of  the  Conventtoo.^ 
Both  Dubois  and  Fievee  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  mor- 
tifying Fouche  and  his  coUeagiiiS,  where  it  could  be  done  wiAk 
impunity.  Beauchamp  suffered  no  further  molestadoC  woidL 
has  since  been  indebted  for  his  subsistence  to  the  ezercue  of 
his  pen.  His  history  passed  through  several  edidons,  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Fouche,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Otranto,  was  retadned 
no  longer  in  his  ministry,  than  die  interests  of  the  dirone  im- 
periously required.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  revolution, 
the  republican  sentiments  which  he  was  said  still  to  cherish, 
the  firmness  of  his  temper,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  new  government,  and  the  fearful  extent  of 
his  power,  derived  from  his  extraordmary  aptitude  itself  kr 
the  station  he  had  so  long  filled,  all  contributed  to  render  hina 
particularly  obnoxious  to  Bonaparte,  and  to  prepare  the  dis- 
grace and  exile  to  which  he  was  at  last  condemned.  These 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  reward  for  his  services,  by  his  mis*  * 
sion  to  Rome  as  governor  of  that  capital.  You  may  recollett 
die  hypocritical  letter  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion,  hy  Mi 
Imperial  *^  benefactor,"  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  toge- 
ther  with  the  reply  of  ^^  the  duke  oi  Otranto.''  Napoleon,  after 
expressbg  the  sense  which  he  entertains  of  his  services,  be- 
seeches God  to  take  him  into  his  holy  keeping,  and  the  cp^ 
devant  Abbe  in  his  answer,  does  not  fail  to  testify  the  bitter 
regret  he  experiences,  in  losing  at  once  both  ^  the  felicity  saA 
the  wisdom  which  he  had  daily  imbibed"  from  the  discourse 
'  t^his  Majesty.  Fouche  was  recalled  before  he  reached  hisdes* 
dnation,  and  now  resides  as  a  private  individual,  at  a  chateaa 
some  leagues  distant  from  Paris.  Were  he  disposed  to  serve 
Bonaparte  with  fidelity,  he  would,  of  all  agents,  be  the  fittest 
to  counteract  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which  characterizes  the  Ita- 
lians, and  from  which,  if  I  am  rightty  informed  concerning 
their  dispositions  towards  their  new  masters,  the  French  go* 
vemmcnt  has  every  thing  to  apprehend. 

The  comparadve  tranquillity  with  which  die  Imperial  go- 
vernment was  esublished,  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  cjob^ 
tions  of  Fouche.  Bonaparte  owes  him  the  most  signal  obliga- 
dons;  obligations  more  important  and  more  numerous  indeed, 
than  those  conferred  by  any  other  of  his  civil  auxiliaries  in  the 
establishment  of  his  throne.  With  Fouche's  hbtory,  you  arc, 
I  suppose,  well  acquainted.  His  character  is  one  of  some  ele- 
vaUon,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  great  suppleness.  He  in  dis^ 
tinguished  by  what  his  countrymen  csXLyunetprit  /uoi/^— -by  an 
^asy  elocution,  by  perfect  self-command,  and  by  the  most  acute 
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dncefffimeiit*  No  man  is  so  profoundly  vorasd  in  the  secret 
liifCoiy  of  tbe  revolution,  and  so  well  seqninted  with  the  cha- 
ljjM:ters  <>f  liMjday.  Were  I  authorized  to  prescribe  to  him  a 
flhpde  of  tam^6xm;  for  the  lvg«  share  which  he  took  m  that 
BKuiIji  liw[rft)|  ftvould  be  the  publication  of  a  body  of  me- 
moirs awftflMionS)  such  as  his  opportunities  would  enable 
him  to  furnish.  Fouche,  although  of  a  reserved,  is  by  no 
means  of  a  gloomy  temper.  There  is  nothing  about  him  of 
that  rigiiUty,  or  rather  ferocity,  which  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find,  in  the  manners  of  a  butcher  of  the  jAcobin  school, 
and  the  head  of  a  system  of  cruelty  and  iniquity,  to  which  no- 
thing human  can  be  even  remotely  compared.  Like  many 
others  of  his  revolutionary  coadjutors,  who  at  one  time  seemed 
to  riot  in  Uood  and  devastation,  he  wears  a  gende,  serene  as- 
pecti  and  can  practice  the  most  winning  urbanity. 

I  have  been  struck  with  a  similar  trait  in  several  of  his 
countrymen,  eminent  for  the  phrenzy  of  their  cannibalism,  at 
ceitAia  periods  of  the  revolution.  This  entire  contrariety  be- 
tveen  the  external  and  the  internal  man,-— this  incomprehensi* 
tte  association  of  the  manners  of  the  courtier,  with  the  dispo- 
sitions of  a  fiend,  is  perhaps,  peculiar  to  his  nation,  and  not,  I 
most  confess,  of  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  disgust  with  which 
her  late  history  has  inspired  me.  One  of  the  mildest  men  I 
have  ever  encountered  was  Cochon;  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
SantkonaxI  Would  not  this  serve  to  prove, — if  the  French 
did  tiot  possess  a  nature,  as  they  have  shown  by  their  revolu- 
tion, altogether  anomalous,  that  the  poet  was  no  infallible 
moralist, — ^who  said. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself  can- find 
A  fiercer  tormeot  than  a  guilty  mindt 
Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadfuUv  accuse 
Condemns  the  wretch,  but  still  the  charge  renews.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  organization 
of  Aa  FretK^  police,  is  the  registry  which  is  kept,  of  all  die 
transactions^  in  which  it  is  any  way  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  information  or  documents  communicated  to  it  respecting 
individcMls  either  in  France  or  elsewhere.  Nothing,  however 
minute,  4»t  has  fallen  regularly  under  the  notice,  of  any  one 
of  the  dfees  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  establish- 
ments 19  fisreign  couAtries,  is  suflFered  to  descend  into  obli- 

•  The  vigoMus  English  version  by  Creech,  of  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
^Baesof  Jurcntl, 

Cut  tamen  tu  hos  evasisseputes,  &c. 
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vion.    All  paaam  into  the  department  of  the  ^^  Archives," 
which  appertsans  esiMtiaUy  to  the  constitution,  even  of  the  vil- 
lage ^'  bureaus."  Thus  is  there  treasured  up  an  immense  ma- 
gazine not  only  of  events,  but  df  characters,  which  foroas  both 
an  inexhaustible  armory,  and  a  complete  tdde  of  instrUctioh,for 
this  portentous  tribunal.  At  one  glance  you  wilt  perceive,  the 
ascendency  which  it  must  possess,  by  means  of  such  a  body 
of  records,  over  a  nation  circumstanced  as  France  has  been 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  You  cannot  fidl  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  the  important  aids,  which  it  must  derive  from  the 
same  source,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  warfare  on  foreign 
countries,  which  I  have  described,  in  the  first  part  of  this  let- 
ter. As  in  the  Depit  de  la  Guerre^  there  are  lodged  the  most 
accurate,  and  minute  statements  respecting  the  geographical 
face,  and  phvsico-military  resources  of  every  foreign  countiy, 
so  in  the  ^^  Archives"  of  the  police,  is  there  accumulatedavast 
mass  of  intelligence  with  respect  to  their  moral  and  intellectual 
strength; — a  correct  outline  of  the  history,  faculties,  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  individuab  who,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
have  been  conspicuous  in  their  annab  or  active  in  their  coun- 
cils. Under  this  point  of  view,  every  day  augments  the  means 
of  the  colossal  power  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  increases 
the  chances  of  success  for  the  further  extension  of  Frendi  des- 
potism, as  far  as  it  co-operates  in  the  promotion  of  that  object 
I  have  often  indulged  my  fancy  in  tracing  the  consequ^ices 
of  the  conquest  of  France  by  an  English  or  other  hostile  force, 
with  a  view  to  the  seizure,  and  revelation  of  the  archives  of 
the  several  police  offices,  throughout  the  empire.  What  a  ter- 
rible history  of  the  turpitude  of  human  nature  would  not  then 
be  divulged!  What  a  picture  afforded  of  the  depravity  of  the 
French  government!  I  could  desire  no  better  security  against 
the  re-establishment  of  the  French  power,  than  such  an  event, 
as  long  as  any  memorial  of  it  could  be  preserved.  Mankind 
must  ever  afterwards  spontaneously  unite  by  an  instinct  of 
sclf-preserv^ation,  more  operative  than  any  counteracting  prin- 
ciple of  discord,  to  prevent  the  second  growth  of  a  system,  of 
which  the  experimented  evils,  terrible  as  diey  arc,  would  have 
been  found,  to  fall  so  far  short  of  those,  which  were  yet  in 
store.  The  partial  opening  of  the  governmental  records  of 
Paris  during  the  revolution,  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  ardent  and  popular  demagogues  of  England,  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Wilkes  among  the  number,  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  former  republics  of  Italy>  had 
been  bribed  by,  and  in  habits  of  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  French  monarchy^  In  the  event  which  I  have  sup- 
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posed  above,  what  precious  discoveries  of  a  similar  kind 
might  not  be  made,  with  respect  to  a  host  of  more  modem  zea- 
lots for  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  some  countries  which  I 
need  not  name? 

The  press  of  foreign  nations  forms  an  object  of  particular 
attention  in  Paris.  Ine  principal  gazettes  of  England,  and  of 
this  country,  are  received  and  examined  in  the  office  of  the 
police,  and  such  parts  of  them  translated  as  are  deemed  of  im- 
portance in  any  respect*  A  summary  of  their  political  con- 
tents is  often  laid  before  the  Emperor,  who  is  said  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  paragraphs,  which  relate  immediately  to 
himself.  An  instance  of  the  avidity  of  the  French  government 
on  this  subject,  affecting  an  individual  with  whom  you  and 
I  are  well  acquainted,—^  former  French  chargS  d'affaires 
in  this  countiy,— occurred  during  my  residence  in  Paris. 
This  gendeman  had  taken  with  him  to  France  a  file  of  some 
one  of  our  northern  gazettes,  containing  a  series  of  essays, 
under  the  signature,  if  I  recollect  well,  of  "An  Obser- 
ver," which  developed  with  much  sagacity,  the  nature  and 
views  of  the  French  power.  He  showed  them  unsuspectingly 
to  a  person  of  some  rank,  with  whom  he  was  upon  an  intimate 
footing*  This  individual  very  soon  after  communicated  the 
fact  of  hb  having  such  gazettes  in  his  possession,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  police.  The  owner  immediately  received  a  man- 
date to  deliver  them  up  to  the  minister,  which  was  obeyed 
without  delay.  He  made  application,  after  some  lapse  of  time, 
to  have  them  restored,  but  was  answered,  that  they  were  re- 
tained for  the  service  of  his  Imperial  majesty. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  quit  this  disgusting  theme,  and  to  allow 
you  some  repose.  I  shall  touch  upon  matters  of  a  gayer  cast 
in  my  next. 


Vol.  III.  2  A 
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LETTER  VIIL 

After  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  afflictions  of  the  Pari- 
sians, I  cannot  do  better,  for  the  exhilaration  of  your  spii^ 
as  well  as  of  my  own,  than  to  pass  in  review,  some  lew  of 
their  favourite  amusements.  Even  here  I  strike  a  chord  sound- 
ing at  intervals  a  harsh,  and  melancholy  note:  for  I  am  compel- 
led to  believe,— and  must  write  accordingly,— that  these  are,in 
themselves,  but  an  indifferent  solace,  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sionate avidity  with  which  they  are  sought.  On  a  near  inspec- 
tion, I  could  never  consider  them,  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy  of 
their  aspect,  and  of  the  rapture  which  they  sometimes  appear 
to  excite,  but  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  characters; 
—either  as  the  forced  alternative  to  which  the  victim  of  des- 
potism, in  the  absence  of  all  sources  of  real  comfort  and  solid 
happiness,  rushes  with  feverish  anxiety,  to  find  a  temporary 
oblivion  of  his  wretchedness;  or  as  the  deceptive  and  vicious 
choice  of  degenerate  and  light  minds,  grasping  laboriously  at 
shadows,  and  mistaking  for  the  prime  good  of  life,  what  in  rea- 
lity, is  but  a  graceful  embellishment,  or,  perhaps,  bitter  poison. 
I  should  proceed  with  much  more  satisfaction,  had  I  to  describe 
recreations  of  the  heart,  rather  than  those  of  the  imagination. 
In  that  topic  there  would  be  something  truly  reviving,  and 
permanently  consolatory;  because  we  should  both  derive  from 
it,  the  assurance,  that,  although  military  tyranny  may  have 
exhausted  upon  the  French  nation  all  its  expedients  of  op- 
pression, yet  much  was  left  behind  to  counterbalance  its  evils; 
— ^that  existence  under  them,  was  not  stripped  of  all  dignity, 
nor  entirely  destitute  of  genuine  relish.  But  the  Parisian 
knows  littie  of  the  purest  and  most  vivid  delights  of  the  heart; 
of  the  sympathies  of  the  fireside — of  the  endearments  of  close 
family  union. 

There  is  scarcely  a  resident  of  that  city  who  can  compre- 
hend the  satisfaction  arising  from  doi?aestic  habits;  or  con- 
ceive how  an  evening  can  be  agreeably  spent,  but  in  mixed 
society,  or*at  the  theatre.  Scenical  exhibitions  of  one  kind  or 
other,  social  meetings  of  whatever  cast,  and  the  refinements 
of  voluptuousness,  are  among  his  diurnal  and  absolute  wants. 
I  presume  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  multitude  of  ob- 
jects which  Paris  contains,  to  amuse  the  fancy,  and  tiie  uni- 
versal eagerness  with  which  they  are  pursued,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  where,  proportionably  to  the  population,  you  find 
so  many  of  that  class  of  men,— too  common  indeed  in  every 
country, — ^whom  the  poet  forcibly  describes  as, 
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Such  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating,  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason,  why  they  live. 

Every  thing  that  I  saw  in  the  French  metropolis,  either  as  to 
modes  of  thinking  or  acting,  in  public  or  in  private,— served 
to  convince  me,  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  animated  ex- 
clamation of  Cowper, 

X>oine8tic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  survived  the  fall. 
Thou  art  not  known,  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd. 
That  reelinfif  goddess  with  the  zonetess  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support! 

I  scarcely  need  inform  you,  that  the  stage  constitutes  the 
principal  diversion,  of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
Paris*  At  the  period  of  my  residence  there,  no  less  than  nine* 
teen  theatres  great  and  small  were  open  every  night,  and  in 
general  well  filled.  The  government  has  since,  as  I  observe, 
reduced  the  number  to  eight.  Added  to  these  was  an  incre- 
dible number,  of  similar  eichibitions  of  an  inferior  order,  dis- 
persed in  every  part  of  the  capital;  several  of  them  established 
in  the  night  cellars  of  the  Palais  Royal.  We  are  not  without 
some  fondness  for  the  amusements  of  the  stage  in  this  coun- 
try, but  a  sober  American  who  has  never  been  abroad,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  imagine  the  force  of  their  attraction,  or 
the  importance  attached  to  them,  in  Paris,  and  indeed  in  most 
of  the  capitals  of  the  European  continent*  The  observation  of 
each  successive  day  renewed  my  first  and  lively  surprise,  at 
the  hold  which  they  possess  on  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians. 
They  would  seem  in  their  estimation,  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  human  concerns;  an  integral  and  chief  part  of  the  so- 
cial order;  as  natural  and  necessary  in  the  routine  of  life  as 
the  periodical  meal,  the  movements  of  industry,  or  the  ope- 
rations of  government.  Although  the  profession  of  scenic 
performers  is  under  disrepute  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  yet,  in  both  countries,  this  class  of  persons  engage 
xnore  of  the  public  attention,  are  followed  with  more  curio- 
sity even  in  their  private  walks,  are  more  the  theme  of  dis- 
course and  authorship,  than  almost  any  of  the  ^^  right  worship- 
ful*' branches  of  the  community.  The  heroes  of  the  buskin 
occupy  as  much  of  good  biographical  literature,  as  those  of 
the  field  or  the  cabinet,  and  in  all  likelihood,  flourish  even 
longer  with  posterity.  In  the  United  States,  as  you  know,  we 
take  still  less  interest  in  the  history,  than  in  the  amusements  of 
the  stage.  Dramatic  biography  of  our  own,  we  have  none,  and 
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that  which  is  imported  from  our  mother  country,  has  but  a 
small  number  of  consumers,  among  the  cultivated  intellects  of 
the  country. 

The  chief  idol,  the  chosen  resort,  the  capital  boast  of  die 
Parisians,  is  the  Grand  Opera,  or  as  it  is  yet  more  sonorooBly 
denominated,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  here  that 
they  drive  in  vast  crowds,  with  a  vehemence  and  constancy  of 
pursuit,  worthy  of  the  highest  object  of  rational  desire;  that 
they  hug  themselves  with  complacency,  and  yawn  rvithal^  al- 
though they  still  exultingly  pronounce,  and  perhaps  believe  it 
to  be,  as  Voltaire  has  instructed  them, — a  spectade, 

0(i  lea  beaux  vers,  U  danse,  la  musiquey 
L'art  de  tromper  les  yeux  par  les  couleurs, 
L'art  phis  Iieureux  de  s^duirc  les  cccurs, 
De  cent  plaisirs,  font  iin  plaisir  unique. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Grand  Opera  iafuUy 
intitled,  to  many  of  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  its 
worshippers.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  chefd^amvre  of  the  magnificence 
of  luxurious  art;  a  most  wondenul  exhibition,  surpassing  all 
description  and  all  expectation.  Few  persons  could  have  felt 
its  magic  more  intensely  than  myself.  I  cannot  paint  to  you 
the  vivid  emotions  with  which  I  contemplated  the  whole  scene; 
the  electrical  ecstacy  which  I  experienced  fh>m  the  first  stroke 
of  the  bow;  the  admiration  with  which  I  beheld  the  feats  of 
Duport  and  Mde.  Gardel;  the  raptures  into  which  I  was 
thrown  by  some  of  the  fine  passages  of  Gluck  and  Piccini, 
chaunted  by  Lids  and  Lainez.  llie  immensity  of  the  theatre 
crowded  as  I  have  seen  it,  through  all  the  seven  tiers  of  boxes, 
with  women  whose  coiffure  consisted  of  the  richest  artificial 
flowers,  and  with  public  functionaries  in  their  glitterifig  cos- 
tume of  office;  the  unrivalled  splendor  and  taste  of  the  scenery 
and  dresses  of  the  stage, — the  number,  skill,  and  animating 
**  concerto"  of  the  orchestra;  the  ingenuity  of  th6  ballets^  and 
the  perfection  with  which  they  are  executed,  make  up  alto- 
gether the  most  fascinating  entertainment  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  that  can  be  offered  to  the  fancy. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  it  happened  to  me  at  the  end 
even  of  the  first  representation  which  I  witnessed,  and  oa 
every  subsequent  occasion,  to  e]q>erience  a  very  heavy  sense 
of  weariness,  and  the  same  thing,  I  am  well  assured,  occurs 
to  every  spectator,whether  stranger, or  indeed,native,as  Ihave 
before  hinted.  All  the  Parisians  whom  I  questioned  on  this 
point,  confessed  to  me  that  they  were  uniformly  seized  with 
a  fit  of  ennui^  even  before  the  first  part  of  the  performance 
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was  finished.  I  visited  the  Grand  Opera  often,  with  reno- 
vated curiosity,  with  increased  admiration,  and  yet  never  quit- 
ted it  but  with  rejoicing,  and  a  determination  to  suffer  a  good 
long  intetval  to  pass,  before  I  agam  exposed  myself  to  so  mudi 
ifatigue  of  the  spirits.  A  simikur  paradox,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
bdbtains  with  the  Parisians;  for,  notwithstanding  the  lassitude 
^hich  they  themselves  suffer,  and  the  multitude  of  their  thea- 
trical amusements,  they  will  struggle  for  a  seat,  on  the  an- 
nunciation of  a  new  piece,  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  emu- 
lation, and  be  content  to  wait  for  many  hours  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  previous  to  its  being  opened,  in  order  to  attain 
their  object.  A  solo  of  Kreutzer,  a  brilliant  ^aria''  from  Lais,or 
a  new  pas-seul  from  Vestris,  will  occasion  such  tumults  of  ap- 
plause, kindle  such  animation  in  their  whole  frames,  that  you 
would  suppose  the  emotion  of  delight  to  which  these  transports 

tould  seem  to  be  owing,  too  intense  and  penetrative,  to  ad- 
it of  a  revolution  of  feeling,  within  the  term  prescribed  for 
the  duration  of  the  spectacle. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  Grand  Opera  becomes  fi*om 
many  causes,  a  tedious  exhibition.  It  is  overloaded  with  or- 
nament, and  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  imagination 
throu^  die  senses.  It  (q)pre8ses  the  mind  by  its  pageantry, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  prodigies  of  art.  The 
"  programme"  or  bill  of  fare  promises  a  wonderful  variety  of 
entertainment,  but  you  find  a  surfeiting  monotony  in  the  exe 
cuuon.  A  few  of  the  musical  compositions,  such  as  those  of 
Gludc,  Sacchini,  and  Piccini,  are  endued  widi  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, and  may  be  listened  to  throughout,  with  untiring 
delectation.  In  general,  however,  the  music  is  heavy  and 
unnatural,  full  of  parade  and  puerility,  without  tenderness 
of  expression,  or  distinctness  of  character:  the  recitative  cold, 
drawling  and  harsh, — the  air  a  series  of  feats  of  strength, — 
wholly  arti&:ial,  and  rarely  in  unison  with  the  spirit  or  situa- 
tions of  the  poem.  You  are  stunned  by  noise,  and  too  often 
reminded  of  the  phrase  of  Piccini,  ^^  that  the  ear  of  the  Ita- 
lians is  but  a  simple  cartilage-— that  of  the  French  lined 
with  morocco."  **  Que  I'oreille  des  Italiens  n'etoit  qu'un  sim- 
ple cartilage;  celle  des  Fran^ais  doublee  de  marroquin."* 

Another  of  the  causes  tending  to  render  the  opera  in 
some  degree  oppressive,  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  is  styled  "  le  merveilleux,"  the  marvellous.  A  ce- 

•  Gddoni  styled  the  French  opera-house,  "  the  paradise  of  the  eyes,  aod 
the  hell  of  the  ears.**  Le  paradis  des  yeux,  et  Tenfcr  des  oreiUes. 
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lebrated  French  writer  has  defined  the  opera  to  be  the  epic 
dramatized.  But  the  lyrical  poets  of  France  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  the  conunon  machinery  of  the  epic*  Not  satis- 
fied with  gods,  goddesses,  ghosts,  genii,  fairies,  and  wnyrians, 
they  have  personified  the  loves,  the  graces,  the  virtues,  the 
passions,  the  vices,  abstract  ideas.  These  are  all  embodied, 
and  brought  on  the  stage.  The  supernatural  creation  fcoBis  a 
magnificent  show,  being  for  the  most  part  very  richly  aod  va- 
riously attired,  but  they  are  dull  companions,  after  the  fint 
glance  of  the  eye.  No  interest  can  possibly  be  excited  by  sach 
agents,  nor  can  any  thing  of  illusion  prevail  where  tl^  are 
present.  The  license  indulged  in  this  way  is  justly  aiud  by  the 
French  critics,  to  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  music  of 
their  opera,  which  indeed  can  Qever  become  natural,  expressive, 
or  truly  graceful,  when  desdned  to  be  the  language  of  beings 
sprung  from  the  poet's  fancy.  This  machinery  is  much  better 
placed  in  the  b€Ulet  or  afterpiece,  to  which  it  has  been  of  hte 
chiefly  restricted.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  scene  of  die 
«^  toilet  of  Venus"  in  the  ballet  of  Pysche,  without  lively  len- 
timents  of  admiration.  This  piece,  which  lays  open  both 
Olympus  and  Tartarus  to  the  spectator,  and  occupies  him  al- 
most exclusively  with  their  inhabitants,  awakens  the  same 
feeling  throughout.  But  it  completely  jades  the  imagination. 
I  derived  much  more  pleasure,-~vastly  more  elasticity  of  spi- 
rits, from  the  ^^  Dansomanie"  precisely  because  the  subject  is 
human,  the  action  simple,  and  the  music,  on  this  account,  more 
natural  and  touching. 

The  dancing  of  the  opera,  also,  contributes  to  the  untoward 
effect  which  I  have  mentioned.  You  may  perh^  be  surprised 
at  this  opinion,  after  all  that  you  have  heard  concerning  the 
perfection,  to  which  this  art  has  been  brought  in  France.  It  is 
true  that  the  dancing  of  the  opera  is  something  almost  mitf- 
culous;  that  it  transcends  any  idea  which  could  be  formed  of 
its  character  at  a  distance.  But  there  is  by  far  too  much  af  it 
in  the  course  of  an  evening.  The  opera  house  might,  withfidl 
as  much  propriety,  be  called  the  academy  of  dancing,  as  of 
music.  The  former  shares  considerably  more  than  the  h^ 
of  the  six  hours  which  the  exhibition  consumes,  and  seems  to 
enjoy  the  precedence  in  dignity,  in  the  estimadon  of  the  pub* 
lie.  Gardel  and  Milon,  ^^  the  maitres  des  ballets*^  are  per* 
sonages  of  more  consequence  and  interest  for  the  Parisia&Sf 
than  Piccini  or  Le  Sueur.  The  dancing  not  only  fills  up  die 
intervals  between  Ae  acts,  but  is  blended  with  the  plot,  and 
suspends  the  action  of  die  opera  itself.  The  most  tragical  tsA 
pathetic  scene,  when  both  the  lyric  poet,  and  the  musical  corn- 
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po0er  are  supposed  to  exert  their  utmost  powers  for  the  en- 
thralment  of  the  heart,  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  entrance  of 
iuikcorps  de  ballet;  the  dramatiB  persona  whedier  divinities  or 
lierDes,  Mem  instantaneously  to  forget  their  distress,  and  to 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  embarrassments  of  their  situation: 
they  quietly  take  the  seats  which  are  adjusted  for  therii  at  the 
comers  of  the  stage;  the  orchestra  sounds  a  totally  different 
ttnun;  and  after  some  movements  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
group  of  interlopers,  Vestris,  perhaps,  or  Mde.  Gardel,or  both^ 
are  detached  from  the  crowd,  and  during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, absorb  the  attention  and  admiradon  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  of  the  personages  of  the  drama,  by  ^^  pirouettesj^  ^^gar- 
gomUadeSj'*  **  aplombs^'*  " attitudes^'*  and oUier  academical  ex- 
ercbes  of  their  art.  These  are  repeated  in  the  same  incon- 
gruous way,  from  act  to  act,  besides  forming  the  interludes,  as 
I  have  said,  and  constituting  the  groundwork  of  the  long  baUet 
which  succeeds*  Thuarthe  opera  itself  is  broken  up  into  loose 
fragments,  which  have  no  other  interest  for  the  auditor,  than 
what  resulto  from  the  display  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser and  singer,  the  one  in  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  combina- 
tions of  harmony,— the  other  in  prolation*^  "  triUeSy^  "  chev* 
rottemente^  ^^  ports  de  voix^^  &c. 

The  bvdk  of  the  audience,  while  the  drama  goes  on,  are 
secredy  impatient,  for  the  appearance  of  Messieurs  et  Mes* 
dames  les  artistes^^'^iich  being  the  official  appellation  of  the 
Terpsidiorean  band— -and  generally  wish  them  off  again,  be- 
fore they  have  finished  their  round  of  evolutions.  Even  "the . 
god  of  the  dance''  himself,  as  Vestris  is  reverentially  styled  by 
the  idolatrous  Parisians,  or  Duport  his  formidable  rivsd  in  the 
sots  of  saltadon  and  gyration,  pall  upon  the  appetite  at  last; 
the  sooner  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  supernatural  vigor  and 
ag^ty  with  which  they  perform  their  task.  A  "  gavotte'*  be- 
tween Vestris  and  Mde.  Gardel,the  principal  female  of  the 
corps, would  seem  sufficient,!  must  confess,  to  fascinate  the 
mind  fc»'  almost  any  length  of  time,  were  not  the  spell  weak- 
ened by  the  horrible  grimaces  of  the  former,  and  an  excess  of 
sinuosity  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  which  is,  however,  said,  and 
I  presume,  diought  to  be,  the  acme  of  grace,  by  the  Parisians. 
You  should  know  that  Mde.  Gardel  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  opera,  more  than  fifty  years  old,  ex- 
temely  meagre,  and  ugly,  and  yet  personated  Venus,  Hebe, 
T^mnia,  &c  certainly  to  the  admiration  of  every  spectator. 
Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  invention  ascribed  to  the 
ba&et  masters  of  the  opera,  I  cannot  say  tho^i^ound  much 
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variety  in  the  exhibitions  of  their  "  corps.**  TTieir  interhuks 
consist  of  a  repetition  of  vague  movements^  and  unconnected 
achievements^  of  agility.  Tl»  figures  traced  out,  and  die 
groups  formed,  are  often,  indeed,  exceedingly  ingeiOQiut  and 
beautifully  picturesque,  but  they  excite  nommg  more  than  a 
momentary  emotion  of  pleasure,  and  necessarily  partake  of  a 
great  sameness  of  character.  In  general,  the  like  observation 
may  be  applied  to  the  ballets,  the  more  elaborate  composiuons 
of  the  art,  which  aspire  even  to  dramatic  excellence.  If  tested 
by  their  effects,  they  are  but  a  disjointed  series  of  prolusions 
of  fkncy,  sometimes  conceived  with  much  taste,  and  of  me- 
chanical devices  adroidy  contrived;  all  executed  in  perfection, 
and  kindling  an  agreeable  surprise,  in  dieir  novelty.  This, 
however,  is  very  different  from  the  influence  of  a  regular  and 
skilful  dramatic  representation  on  the  mind. 

Dancing  may  perhaps  be  rendered, — as  pantomime  in  ge- 
neral must  have  been*among  the  ancients,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  astonishing  effects,  ascribed  to  it  in  their  histories,— an 
imitative  art,  capable  of  expressing,  by  gesticulation  and  move- 
ment alone,  all  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  soul;  of  re- 
presenting fully  a  methodical  intrigue,  and  of  affording  pic- 
tures and  situations,  competent  to  touch  the  heart,  as  weU  as 
to  exalt  the  imagination.  But  it  has  not  yet  reached  this  height 
of  excellence,  at  the  Grand  o^era,  whatever  may  be  said  by 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  coulisse.  If  such  perfection  be  attainable, 
— and  of  this  I  very  much  doubt,— it  could  not  be  compassed, 
without  the  aid  of  a  ballet  master,  endowed  with  the  genius  of 
a  great  poet,-— of  dancers  consummate  not  only  in  their  owu 
art,  but  in  that  of  ac/in^y— of  a  musical  composer  capable  of 
seizing,  and  expressing  fully  by  his  notes,  the  language  of  na- 
ture and  truth.  As  to  me  present  ballet  of  the  opera, — were  it 
not  for  the  instrumental  music,  which,  however,  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  light  ball-room  airs, — it  might  be  said  to  r^ 
aemble  a  long  service  of  pastry  inimitably  well  made,  and 
moulded  into  a  great  number  of  beautiful  forms,  but  still  mere 

Euff*paste,  and  of  which  more  than  one  or  two  courses,  would 
c  very  apt  to  prove  fatiguing,  even  for  the  most  voradoos 
gourmand.  The  spectators  of  the  ballet  evidently  anticipate 
Uttle  more  than  a  feast  for  the  eye,  and  a  wonderful  display 
of  agility,  and  these  are  all  that  the  composer  is  materUDy 
concerned  about.  The  whole  is  an  affair  of  scenic  decoration, 
of  picturesque  grouping  and  figuring,  of  cadence  and  measure, 
of  balancing,  whirling,  bounding  and  posture  making,  multi- 
plied and  relearsed  even  to  satiety.  There  are,  without  dodbt, 
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some  few  exceptions  to  this  ^nile;  dffMBfttic  interest  is  some- 
times  excited  by  particular  scenes,  and  music  truly  divine, 
now  and  then  introduced.  Greitt  classical  taste  is,  moreover, 
exhibited  in  die  mythological  and  allegorical  scenery,— if 
there  be  not  much  congruity  in  the  action  of  the  personages* 
It  is,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  ludicrous,  to  see  Achilles  ^*  the 
most  terrible  of  men,'' — ir^ttrmt  f»^«^A«r«T  «y)^9«-<;uttlng  **  en* 
trechat^  and  ^^  brisSes.^'* 

You  must  not  conclude  from  what  I  have  here  said,  in  re* 
ladon  to  the  ^^  Imperial  Academy  of  Music,"  that  I  under<^ 
value  the  musical  entertainment,  or  lyric  drama  called  aa 
opera,  of  which  unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  had  no  specimen 
in  this  country.  On  th^  contrary,  I  thii^  it  when  even  mo^ 
derately  well  constituted,  the  most  delightful,  and  susceptible 
of  being  rendered,  the  most  sublime,  brilliant  and  touching  of 
jail  scenic  performances.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could,  in  my 
Imind,  equal  the  Olympiade  of  Metastasio  for  instance,  with 
music    correspondent  to  the  excellence,  and  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  poem,  and  with  a  body  of  performers  possessing 
suitable  qualifications  of  voice,  and  genius.  The  Italians  have 
opened  for  themselves,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  most 
delicioos  sensations,  in  the  invention  of  their  opera.  By  judi- 
ciously abstaining  from  the  introduction  of  such  appendages 
as  those  which  give  a  distinct,  and  so  much  less  *  powerful 
character  to  tl>at  of  the  French  academy  of  music,  they  have 
afforded  scope  to  the  inherent,  unrivalled  influence  of  the  lyric 
drama.  Tlieir  rapid  and  unaffected  declamation,  the  rich  pathos 
of  their  recitative  obligSj  their  penetrating  and  melodious  can^ 
<aW^,^— their  arias^  the  delight  of  the  ear  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  just  and  feeling  expression  of  the  emotions  of  the 
soul,-«*a  music  brilliant  yet  natural,  full  of  variety  and  orna- 
,  meiu,  and  yet  simple,  united  to  a  language  supereminently 
;  mellifluous  and  significant, — all  these  contribute  to  render 
their  opera,  particulariy  when  such  a  poet  as  Metastasio  has 
contributed  the  verse,more  forcible  in  eflfects  of  every  kind  with 
a  person  of  a  nice  ear,  and  a  lively  imagination,  than  any  com- 
mon tragedy  or  comedy  that  was  ever  performed. 

Lame  as  are  the  Italian  operas  of  London  and  Paris  in 
their  means,  I  derived,  perhaps  more  gratification  from  them, 
than  from  any  other  of  the  theatres  of  these  capitals.  The  comic 
opera  of  die  Italians, — opera  Buffa-^is  generally  wretched 
in  point  of  plot  and  dialogue,  although  abounding  in  ludicrous 
images  and  situations,  and  seasoned  at  times  with  the  most 
origmal  pleasantry.  You  readily,  however,  overlook  its  de- 
fects, in  consideration  of  the  music,  which  is  truly  ravishing. 

Vol.  in.  2  B 
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I  frequented  much,  and  with  unwearied  delight,  the  ^  Theatre 
de  rinperatrice,''  in  Paris,  where  the  operaBuffa  b  performed. 
Some  few  of  the  Italian  company  were  not  Without  respectable 
powers;  Bianchi  as  a  ienore,  Barilli  as  a  bouffon  or  comtdian, 
Cretpy  Bianchi,  and  Mde.  Barilli  as  prime  donne.  Tlie  last 
was  almost  equal  to  Catalani  in  sweetness,  flexibility,  preci- 
Mon,  and  clearness  of  voice,  although  much  inferior  to  her  in 
brilliancy,  strength  and  compass.  The  rest  were  scarcely  above 
mediocrity.  But  the  orchestra  was  excellent,  and  with  die 
exception  of  number,  superior,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  to 
diat  of  the  opera.  The  enchanting  music  of  such  pieces  as 
the  Matrimonio  eegreto^  the  Cantatrici  ViUane^  the  Dw  GemeBi 
of  Guiieglmiy  was  executed  in  a  style  that  made  amends  for  the 
extravagance  of  their  plan,  and  the  inequality  of  die  vocal  per- 
formance. No  theatrical  entertainment  of  their  metropolis  b 
so  little  sought  after  by  the  Parisians  as  this;  a  circumstance 
which  would  show  that  their  taste  is  susceptible  of  improve* 
nent,  if  the  music  of  their  own  operas,  did  not  furnish  an  uop 
equivocal  demonstration  of  the  fact. 

The  opinion  is,  I  believe,  general,  particularly  among  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  the  performance  of  a  lyric  drama, 
that  it  is  so  far  removed  from  nature,'  as  to  be  incapiUe 
of  producing  an  illusion  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor,  and  evca 
to  border  necessarily  on  the  ridiculous.  It  is  not  conceifed 
how  a  plot  conducted  in  recitative^  can  excite  a  steady  in- 
terest, or  passions  expressed  in  the  cantabilS^  awaken  cor- 
respondent  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  an  audience.  Yet  sudi 
is  undoubtedly  the  case;  and  I  am  well  persuaded  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  that  a  performance  of  this  nature,  perfect  in 
its  kind,  would,  with  a  people  of  ardbnt  character  and  nice  or- 
gans, achieve  all  the  ends,  and  secure  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
drama,  more  successfully  than  any  other  of  the  ezhibitioni  * 
of  the  stage.  There  is  no  disadvantage  under  which  the  open 
labours,— in  its  theory  at  least, — which  is  not  common  to  the 
other  species  of  dramatic  composition,  while  it  enjoys  a  de- 
cided  superiority  in  the  more  powerful  influence  which  it  ex- 
erts over  the  senses,  and  through  them  over  the  heart.  lathe 
common  utterance  of  our  thou^ts  and  feelings  by  8oai]d,we 
do  not  indeed  sing,  to  use  the  word  in  its  technical  sensef- 
nor  do  we  either,  employ  the  factitious  tone  and  verse  of 
tragedy.  If  there  be  any  violence  done  to  nature,  it  is  tfitA) 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Our  comedies,  for  the  most  part,  uait^ 
more  features  of  ridicule  in  a  single  character,  and  more  io0- 
dents  and  adventures  in  a  single  plot,  than  one  individualf  ^ 
the  same  space  of  time^  ever  affords  in  reality.  Where  rhyme 
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is  used,  as  among  the  French,  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  pard- 
«lllarly  in  the  latter,  there  is  certainly  a  wider  deviation  from 
tiie  truth  of  nature  than  in  i^ny  of  the  features  of  the  opera: 
and  yet  k  is  stoQtfy  contended  by  all  the  French  critics,  and 
by  our  own  master-critic  Dryden,  that  this  does  not  impede^ 
the  attainment  of  the  proper  purposes  of  either  of  thoae 
branches  of  the  drama,  or  m  any  other  manner  detract  iiom 
their  merit. 

The  &ct  is,  that  tragedy  and  comedy  are  imitations,  and  not 
strictly  representations,  of  nature,  and  that  in  them,  as  in  land- 
scape painting,  and  every  other  imiutive  art,  nodiing  more  is 
required  than  a  perceptible  resemblance.  In  imiution  there 
is  always  something.of  fiction.  Upon  diis  indeed  depends  in 
part,  the  iUusion  produced,  and  the  pleasure  communicated. 
The  embellishment  of  nature  conduces  eminently  to  bodi, 
where  her  materials  and  those  of  art  being  the  same,  there  is 
but  a  refinement  in  the  maoUer,  effected  by  the  latter.  Thus 
the  elevated  tone  and  the  verse  of  tragedy  are  but  an  orna- 
mental modification  of  speech;^'^e  reciutive,  and  the  aria, 
but  a  further  refinement  of  the  same  kind,  effected  by  means 
of  which  the  process  of  nature  herself  furnishes  the  model,* 
and  which,  being  of  all  other  accessaries,  the  most  irresistibly 
seductive  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  are  likely  to 
create  the  most  complete  illusion,  as  well  as  to  convey  the 
highest  pleasure.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  lyric  dnuna, 
would  acquire  double  force,  if  we  adopted  the  theory  of  Jaha- 
son,  who  rejects  altogether  the  idea  of  an  illusion  of  reality^ 
produced  by  any  scenic  exhibition  whatever. 

As  the  constitution  of  this  drama  is  very  little  understood 
mong  us^  and  as  I  am  desiroos  of  impressing  more  fully 
apon  you,  my  nations  with  respect  to  its  intrinsic  excellence^ 
I  ihall  venture  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  some  passages  from 
a  French  critic,  in  reference  to  the  point  whidh  I  have  dis* 

*  The  following  remarks  in  relMion  to  this  pointy  are  made  b^  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Imitative  Arts. 

**  It  seems  probable,  that  poetty  was  originally  no  more  than  a  strong, 
and  animated  expression  of  the  human  passions,  of  joy  and  grie^  love  and 
hate,  admiration  and  anger,  sometimes  pure  and  nnmized,  sometimes  va- 
riouflly  modiied  and  combined:  for,  if  we  obserye  the  Toice  and  accents  of 
a  person  affected  by  any  of  the  violent  passions,  we  shall  perceive  something 
in  them  very  neanv  approaching  to  cadence  and  measure;  which  is  re* 
aarkably  the  case  m  tJie  language  of  a  vehement  orator,  whose  taknt  is 
f^sat^y  €X>nversant  about  praise  or  censure;  and  we  may  collect  from  se<« 
veral  passages  in  TuUy,  that  the  fine  speakers  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
had  a  sort  of  rhythm  in  Uieir  sentences^  less  regular,  but  not  less  melodious, 
thaathat  of  the  poets." 
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cussed  in  the  two  last  pftragraphs.  You  will  pardon  this  digres- 
skm  from  the  affairs  of  Paris,  in  consideration  of  the  Dovehf 
df  the  matter  in  question. 

**  The  imitation  of  nature  by  song,  mutt  h«re  early  occvred 
lb  the  human  imagination.  Every  animate  being  is  stimolated 
by  the  feeling  of  existence,  to  utter  at  particular  times,  accents 
more  or  less  melodious,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  organs. 
How  could  man  remain  silent  amid  the  general  chorus^  The 
first  music  probably  consisted  only  of  couplets  jand  light  sin: 
but  genius  did  not  long  remain  within  these  limits.  It  coa- 
eeived  the  bold  and  noble  project  of  making  song  an  insuv- 
ment  of  imiution.  It  soon  discorered  that  we  ndsc  our  voice, 
Aat  there  is  more  of  force  and  melody  in  our  speech,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  minds  are  agitated.  By  studying  men  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  it  learned  that  they  really  sing  in  all  the 
important  junctures  of  life;  it  saw,  m6reovcr,  that  each  pat- 
sion,  each  affection  of  the  soul,  has  its  cadence,  its  inflexions, 
its  melody,  its  peculiar  song.'* 

^^  From  this  discovery,  sprung  imitative  music  and  die  sort  of 
singing,  which  became  a  sort  of  poetry,  a  language,  an  imita- 
tive art,  whose  object  it  is  to  express  by  melody,  and  witk  the 
aid  of  harmony,  every  species  of  discourse,  accent  and  pas^cm. 
Hie  association  of  this  art,  not  less  sublime,  than  nearty  al- 
Tied  to  nature,  with  the  dramatic,  gave  birth  to  the  openy 
Ae  most  noble  and  brilliant  of  all  modem  theatrical  per* 
fbrmances." 

*^  Music  is  a  language.  Imagine  a  people  of  entfausiasti, 
who,  with  our  feelings  and  passions,  were,  moreover,  gifted 
with  organs  much  more  acute,  delicate,  flexible,  and  acnu- 
tive;  such  a  people  would  sing,  instead  of  speaking.  The 
Kric  drama  does  not  exhibit  beings  of  a  constitution  distinct 
itom  ours,  but  only  of  a  more  perfect  organization.  They  ex* 
press  themselves  in  a  language,  which  cannot  be  spoken  widh 
out  genius,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  understood,  with  the 
aid  of  a  delicate  taste,  and  a  nice  and  cultivated  esu*.  Thar 
who  have  styled  song  the  most  fabulous  of  languages,  and  wis 
ridicule  the  idea  of  a  hero  dying  in  the  act  of  singing,  htvCy 
then,  less  of  reason  on  their  side,  than  might  be  at  &rst  is* 
agined;  they  may  perceive  in  music  nothing  more  thanss 
agreeable  and  harmonious  noise,  a  succession  of  accords  asd 
cadences,  but  the  defect  lies  in  their  own  organs.  It  required 
an  attic  ear  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.'' 

^^  The  language  of  the  musician  has  die  same  advaotsge 
over  that  of  the  poet,  that  a  universal  language  possesses 
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over  a  pardcular  idiom.  The  nuisiciaa  speaks  the  langoage  of 
all  ages  and  all  nadons.  A  universal  language  affecting  im- 
mediately the  senses  and  tke  imagination,  is  by  its  nature^  the 
language  of  senlimefl^  and  of  the  passions.  Its  accents,  going 
directly  to  the  heart,  without  passing,  as  it  were,  through  the 
mind,  must  produce  effiscts  unknown  to  any  other;  and  the  very 
vagueness  of  character  which  attends  it,  and  which  prevents 
it  from  giving  to  its  accents  the  precision  of  speech,  procures 
for  it  an  unrivalled  influence  over  the  fancy,  by  the  circunv* 
stance  of  its  devolving  on  that  faculty  the  business  of  inter* 
pretation*  This  influence,  music  enjoys  in  common  with  pan- 
tomime or  gesticulation,  that  other  universal  language.  £xpe* 
rience  teaches  us  how  imperiously  the  mind  is  swayed,  by  both 
thc^e  modes  of  addressing  it.  The  lyric  drama  must  then 
produce  a  much  more  profound  impression  thza  common 
tragedy.  If  the  thigedy  of  M erope  causes  me  to  shed  teurs, 
the  alarms  and  the  anguish  of  this  unfortunate  mother  pro- 
perly expressed  at  the  opera,  must  completely  fill  and  over- 
power my  mind;  pierce  and  lacerate  my  hcaru  The  musician 
who  should  fail  to  produce  these  effects,  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  art.'' 

^^  But  passion  has  its  repose  and  its  intervals.  In  this  re- 
spect the  theatrical  art  follows  the  footsteps  of  nature.  The 
pertonages  of  the  drama  should  not  be  always  agitated,  nor 
can  we  always  weep  in  the  theatre.  The  subalterns  of  the  piece, 
however  important  to  its  action,  cannot  utter  the  same  pas- 
sionate accents  as  the  heroes.  Every  pathetic  crisis,  must,  in 
addition,  be  prepared  by  degrees.-^It  follows,  therefore,  that 
there  must  be  two  periods  altogether  distinct  in  the  lyric 
drama,  the  tranquil  .period  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passionate 
on  the  other.  The  first  care  of  the  musical  composer  was,  then^ 
to  frame  two  kinds  of  declamation  essentially  different,  and 
fitted,  the  one  to  render  the  tran<iuil  discourse,  the  other  to 
express  the  language  of  the  passions  in  all  its  force,  variety 
and  disorder.  This  last  kind  is  denominated  the  air,  or  aria,* 
the  first  has  been  called  the  recitative^  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a nolei/ declamation,  supported  and  conducted  by  a  simple 
baas,  and  which  expresses  the  natural  inflexions  and  intona- 
tions of  speech,  by  intervals  rather  more  marked,  and  sensible, 
than  those  which  occur  in  ordinary  elocution." 

*^  After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  dramatic  art  made  rapid 
strides  to  perfection,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
kaly^  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  preceding  age  soon  under- 
went a  salotary  revolution,  and  as  soon  as  Uie  project  of  sing- 
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ing  upon  the  stage  was  formed,  it  was  perceived,  that  tragc^ 
and  comedy  were  alone  susceptible  of  being  set  to  music,  airi 
not  the  ^^  marvellous"  or  epic  machinery.  By  a  most  fortu- 
nate concurrence,  there  arose  at  the  same  timi^  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  forceful  of  lyrtc  poets,  the  illustrious  Metastasio, 
together  with  a  host  of  musicians  in  Italy  and  Germany,  en- 
dowed with  splendid  genius,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  posterity 
will  always  distinguish  the  names  of  Vinci,  Hasse  and  Pergo- 
lesi»  Then  it  was  that  the  musical  or  lyric  drama  attained  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  All  the  great  pictures,  all  the  most 
interesting,  pathetic  and  terrible  situations,  all  the  springs  of 
tragedy,  were  appropriated  to  the  musical  arty  and  received 
from  it  a  kind  of  expression  and  a  character  of  warmth,  whidi 
captivated  alike  the  men  of  judgment  and  taste^  and  die  po- 
pulace. Music  having  been  consecrated  in  Italy,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  its  origin,  to  the  expression  of  natural  feeling,  and  of 
the  passions,  its  true  destination,— the  lyric  poet  could  not  £dl 
into  a,  mistake  with  respect  to  what  the  composer  expected 
from  him;  nor  could  the  composer,  on  the  other  hand^  lead  tb 
former  astray  from  the  path  of  nature  and  of  trudu  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  country  of 
taste,  and  the  arts,  tragedy  withovit  music  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  However  touching  a  mere  tragical  repre- 
sentation may  be,  it  must  always  appear  cold  and  feeble,  by 
the  side  of  one  animated  by  music.  France,  had  she  equalled 
her  neighbours  in  music,  woidd  not  probably  have  enjoyed 
her  Racme.*' 

^*  Why  then,  may  it  be  asked,  has  not  the  Italian  opera. with 
means  so  potent,  produced  effects  as  striking  as  those  related 
of  ancient  tragedy?  Let  us  briefly  examine  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  so  many  sublime  efforts  of  genius,  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  and  the  composer,  have  proved  in  some  manner 
abortive.'* 

^*  When  a  theatrical  exhibiuon  serves  only  as  an  amuse* 
ment  for  a  particular  and  idle  class  of  men,  such  as  what  is 
called  the  ^*  good  company"  of  a  nadon,  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  retain  a  character  of  dignity  or  great  elevation.  Whatever 
genius  the  poet  may  possess,  his  work  will  necessarily  savour, 
in  the  execution,  and  in  a  variety  of  its  details,  of  the  frivoUqr 
of  its  destination.  Sophocles,  in  composing  his  tragedies,  la- 
boured for  his  country,— -for  religion,— -for  the  most  at^ttst 
solemnities  of  the  republic.  Of  all  the  modem  poets,  Metas- 
tasio, perhaps,  enjoyed  the  easiest  lot,  honoured  and  protecieA 
as  he  was  by  the  House  of  Austria;  yet  how  different  were  \» 
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station,  and  functions  at  Vienna,  from  those  of  Sophocles  at 
Athens? — Among  the  ancients,  the  theatre  was  an  affair  of 
state;  with  us,  if  die  police  deigns  to  meddle  with  it,  nothing 
more  is  done  than  to  impose  shackles,  and  fashion  it  in  the 
most  preposterous  manner.  The  spectator,  the  actor,  and  the 
manager  have  all  usurped  a  ridiculous  dominion  over  the  lyric 
drama,  and  the  poet  and  the  musician,  its  true  inventors,  them- 
selves  victims  to  this  tyranny,  are  scarcely  even  consulted  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  execution." 

*'  It  is  well  hilown  that  in  Italy,  the  boxes  of  the  theatre 
are  principally  used  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and  so- 
ciety. The  custom  is  to  pass  five  or  six  hours  at  the  opera, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  performance* 
Nothing. more  is  required  of  the  poet  than  some  situations 
hig^kly  pathetic,  and  a  few  fine  scenes;  the  rest  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  When  the  musical  composer  has  succeeded  in 
treating  the  celebrated  "  morceaux"  which  every  body  has  by 
heart,  in  a  manner  somewhat  novel,  and  worthy  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  effect  for  the  moment,  is  enthusiasm,  ecstacy, 
ravishment, — but  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  audience  no  longer 
listen.  Thus,  two  or  three  airs,  a  good  duet,  a  remarkably 
fine  scene,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  success  to  an  opera.  Tfa^ 
greatest  apathy  prevails  in  regard  to  its  general  merits,  pro- 
vided it  has  furnished  some  moments  of  rapture,  and  lasted 
the  time  appropriated  for  the  duration  of  the, visit  to  the 
theatre." 

*^  Among  a  nation  passionately  fond  of  vocal  music,  and 
where  it  has  become  an  art  that  requires,  besides  a  most  ex- 
cellent conformation  of  the  physical  organs,  the  most  labori- 
ous, aikl  persevering  industry,  the  singer — of  necessity^  very 
soon  usurped  an  undue  ascendant  over  both  the  poet  and  the 
composer.  Every  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  to  his  talent  and 
his  whims.  The  public,  in  compliance  with  its  own  predilec- 
tions, called  for  such  sacrifices,  and  took  but  little  interest  in 
the  theatrical  action,  provided  the  singer  was  furnished  with 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  hb  powers.  The  latter  on  his 
aide,  wanted  but  this,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  dramatical 
force,  or  congruity  of  the  part  assigned  him." 

**  The  poet  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  prepare  striking 
pictures  «id  a  few  brilliant  but  unconnected  passages:  the  mu- 
sician was  obliged  to  compose  his  airs  in  a  style  of  the  most 
figured  harmony; — a  style  the  most  directly  adverse  to  ge- 
nuine theatrical  music, — in  order  to  mduce  the  singer  to  exe- 
cute a  few  of  a  simple  and  truly  sublime  character  which  were 
in^spensable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  plot*  The  abuse  was 
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at  length  carried  so  far,  diat  the  smger,  when  he  did  not  find 
the  airs  allotted  to  him,  agreeabk  to  his  fancy,  subsdtutedfor 
them,  others  which  had  gained  him  applause  in  other  pieces, 
and  of  which  he  altered  the  words  as  weB  as  he  could,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  them  to  his  situation  and  part*  The  ma- 
nager, moreover,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  taste  and 
wbhes  of  the  public,  dictated  in  the  most  absurd  and  arUtrary 
manner,  to  the  poet  and  the  composer." 

^  The  aversion  of  Charles  the  sixth,  the  patron  of  Metaa* 
tasio,  for  tragical  dSnouements^  may  also  be  enninerated  among 
the  causes,  of  the  accidental  inefficiency  of  the  operatical  re» 
presentation.  This  prince  wished  every  body  to  leave  the  the- 
atre satisfied  and  tranquillized,  and  the  poet  was  constrained 
to  frame  his  pieces  accordingly."  ^ 

^^  Thus  has  it  happened  that  the  unrivalled  resources  of  ^ 
lyric  drama  have  been  rendered  comparatively  impotent.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  has  been  constituted  in  oonformiQr 
to  the  untoward  dispositions  of  the  Italian  public,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed  on  the  stage,  have  conspired 
to  deprive  it  of  that  absolute,  unbounded  sway,  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  made  to  exert  over  the  minds  of 
'  men.  We  may  justly  be  surprised  that  M etastasio  has  been 
able  to  preserve  any  thing  of  nature  or  truth  in  his  worka, 
when  we  advert  to  the  fetters  by  which  he  was  shackled,  to 
the  necessitjr  imposed  on  him  of  sacrificing  the  strength  off 
his  characters,  and  the  coherence  of  his  plot;  of  cutting  out». 
as  it  were,  all  his  pieces,  from  the  same  pattern;— of  animating 
all  his  historical  and  tragical  subjects  with  nearly  the  same 
personages." 

But  to  return  to  the  French  opera.  You  can  form  no  ade* 
quate  conception  of  die  paroxysms  of  delight  and  admiratioa, 
into  which  the  Parisians  are  thrown,  by  the  prowess  of  the 
principal  dancers.    Duport  and  Vestris  are  rewarded  for  an 
extraordinary  bound,  or  other  professional  exploit,  by  re* 
iterated  bravos,  shouts,  and  cries,  which  shake  the  IcAy 
dome,  and  I  would  say,  almost  the  sblid  foundations  of  the 
immense  edifice  of  the  Academy*   The  poor  poet,  and  &e 
musical  composer,  must  be  mournfully  sensible,  that  it  is  not 
the  **  inspired  verse,"  nor  *^  the  divine  lyre,"  but  the  gym- 
nastic  art  which  "  wins  the  prize."  The  French  authors  are 
fond  of  tracing  a  resemblance  between  the  character  of  their 
nation,  and  that  of  the  Greeks; — ^particularly  between  the  Pa- 
risian^ and  the  Athenians.  In  one  respect,  certainly,  a  most 
striking  affinity  obtains^  I  mean  in  the  frivolity  of  their  tastes* 
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The  dansomania  under  which  the  French  metropolis  la- 
bours, is  an  illustration  of  this,  independently  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  traits  to  be  culled  at  random*  The  attachment 
borne  by  the  Parisians  to  the  ballet  is  not  less  passionate^  than 
that  which  the  Gi^eks  entertained  for  the  Olympic  games,  ob- 
jects, indeed,  rather  more  dignified  and  masculine.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  recorded,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  ran  in  pursuit  of  a  bird  which  escaped  from  the  bo- 
som of  Alcibiades,  when  that  orator  was  addressing  them  on 
hig^hly  important  interests  of  state*  I  could  find  no  difficulty  in 
multiplying  instances  of  national  levity,  not  less  striking,  which 
fell  under  my  observation  during  my  sojourn  in  France*  The 
public  festivals  of  Paris  abound  with  them*  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  multitudes  of  elderly  men  and  women,  perhaps  a  sixth 
of  the  adult  population  of  Paris,  returning  from  an  annual  fair 
held  in  the  park  of  Su  Cloud  in  the  month  of  September,  with 
rattles  in  their  hands,  and  seemingly  much  delighted  with  the 
noise  of  their  plaything! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  modem  improvements 
in  tlie  French  opera,  is  the  attention  paid  to  propriety  of  cos- 
tume^  especially  when  the  personages  of  antiquity  are  brought 
on  the  stage.  In  this  particular,  the  Parisians,  in  all  their  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  eminently  excel  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
case,  however,  was  the  reverse,  two  centuries  ago.  "  Every 
actor,''  says  Addison,  speaking  in  one  of  his  Spectators  of  the 
French  theatre  of  his  day,  "  that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau* 
The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves 
better  than  our  English  dancing  masters.  I  have  seen  a  couple 
of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of 
having  his  head  covered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making 
love  in  a  full-bottom  periwig,  and  a  plume  of  feathers*  I  re- 
member the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation,  (the  French) 
was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more 
tempting  figure,^puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings 
Ascalaphus  along  with  him  as  his  valet de  chambre.'*'*  I  can  add 
to  this,  that  even  as  late  as.  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Julius  Caesar  was  seen  on  the  principal  theatres  both  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  an -attire  like  that  which  Addison  here 
mentions  in  the  case  of  Alpheus* 

Whatever  may  be  the  classical  exactness  of  the  scenery,  and 
dresses  of  the  Grand  Opera,  nothing  can  exceed  the  inde- 
cency of  the  costume,  appropriated  to  the  female  dancers. 
The  Italian  opera  of  London  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  re- 
proach, although  not  in  an  equal  degree.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  bishop  of  that  capital,  was  desicous  of  abating  this 
Vol.  III.  2  C 
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nuisance,  by  means  of  an  act  of  parliament,  or  that  it  should 
have  fallen  under  the  ban  of  "  theSociety  for  the  suppression 
of  vice."  The  Parisian  corps  de  ballet  appear  on  the  stage  in  a 
condition  very  little  different,  in  effect,  from  that  in  which  the 
wrestlers  are  said  to  have  contended,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
after  the  misfortune  which  befel  Orcippus.  When  the  change 
to  which  this  circumstance  led,  took  place,  aU  women  and  girls 
were,  as  you  niay  recollect,  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
from  appearing  at  the  stadium.  Were  I  to  legislate  for  France, 
I  certainly  would  enact  a  similar  rule  with  respect  to  the 
Gr^nd  Opera,  although  perhaps,  under  a  sanction  somewhat 
less  severe.  It  was  not  inaptly  sadd  by  a  French  wit,  that  ia 
order  to  insure  success  to  a  representation  at  this  theatre;  il 
ne  fallott  qtHallonger  les  danses^  et  racourcir  les  jupes^^  TTie 
state  of  the  public  morals  of  the  French  metropolis  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  such,  as  that  evil  can  now  result  from  the 
licentiousness  ef  the  stage  in  any  respect.  The  Opera,  how* 
ever,  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  share  in  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent character  of  the  nation.  It  is  certainly  in  many  points,  a 
type  or  reflection  of  that  character. 

Such  is  the  magnificence  of  the  Academic  Imperiale  de  Mu^ 
stque^  that,  notwithstanding  the  crowds  which  frequent  it,  the 
government,  to  which  it  exclusively  belongs,  is  annually 
brought  in  debt  by  the  establishment.  The  surplus  of  the 
disbursements  over  the  receipts  forms  an  item  of  the  public 
expenses,  in  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  finance.  The  pre- 
paration of  such  an  opera  as  **  The  Triumphs  of  Traian,** 
could  not  have  cokt  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  doUars. 
The  conqueror  appears  on  the  stage  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  nearly  six  hundred 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  regular  service  of  the 
Academy •  It  is  subject  to  a  formal  code  of  laws,  and  governed 
by  a  special  ^^  administration,*'  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  The  performers  are  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury.  The  salary  even  of  the  most  eminent,  is  but 
trifling,  when  compared  with  what  they  might  earn  from  the 
public,  if  they  enjoyed  a  free  agency  in  the  exertion  of  their 
powers.  They  are  not  suffered  to  leave  the  metropolis  without 
a  particular  license  hom  the  **  administration,"  not  even  for 
the  purpose  of  regaling  the  Provincials.  When  allowed  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  the  motive  and  the  condition  are,  in- 
variably,—-the  promotion  of  some  political  purpose,  and  not 
the  advancement  of  their  private  fortunes. 

The  dissoluteness  of  the  lives  of  this  gentry,  beggars  all  de- 
scription. An  opera  heroine  and  Vifemme  galantCy  nave  been. 
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at  all  dmes,  regarded  as  synonimesy  and  no  reason,  as  you  may 
be  well  assured,  now  exists,  why  they  should  be  differently 
considered.  The  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  opera,  aldiough 
equal  m  oomiption,  and  not  much  superior  in  refinement,  to 
that  of  a  brothel,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  for  all  ranks  of 
sobriety,  and  much  the  theme  of  polite  discourse.  The  amours 
of  Vestris,  and  of  Elleviou,  the  Coryphoeus  of  the  French  co- 
mid  opera,  %re  not  only  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  embo- 
died in  volumes,  but  current  in  the  drawing-room,  and  fami- 
liar to  every  boudoir.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been 
eminently  hommes  a  bonnes  fortunes^  and  to  have  broken  many 
hearts,  as  well  in  the  regions  of  fashion,  as  in  the  sphere  of 
their  professional  converse.  The  triumphs  and  infidelities  of 
*^  the  god  of  the  dance,"  surpass  in  number  and  eclat,  those 
related  by  the  poets,  of  the  good  old  monarch  of  Olympus 
himself. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Parisian's 
of  every  grade,  in  the  concerns  of  the  members  of  the  greea- 
room,  universally.  That  attracted  by  the  **  divinities"  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  is  however  much  the  most  lively,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  admitted  to  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  yet  decried 
profession  of  the  stage,  contributing  as  they  do,  not  merely  to 
banquet  the  public  taste,  but, — ^according  to  an  official  decla- 
ration of  the  government, — to  adorn  the  national  character. 
Tht  Emperor  himself  might, — ^not  without  reason,— be  jea- 
lous of  some  of  the  personages  of  his  academy.  I  was  con- 
vinced of  this,  by  the  moral  effect  of  an  unlucky  accident, 
which  I  witnessed  at  the  opera,  during  his  warfare  in  the  north 
of  Europe  against  Russia.  At  the  representation  of  a  new  bullet 
called  Ulisses^  one  of  the  female  dancers,  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing on  the  stage  in  a  cloud,  in  the  character  of  Minerva,  fell 
precipitately  from  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen  feet,  and  was  much 
imured.  The  confusion,  dismay,  distress  and  anguish  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  occasion,  are  altogether  indescribable. 
Never  was  there  a  more  prodigal  display  of  sensibility:  never 
in  any  assembly  a  more  general  and  violent  paroxysm  of  sigh- 
ing, shrieking,  groaning,  sobbing  and  swooning.  The  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  title  ^^  good  city  of  Paris,"  were,  I  can 
undertake  to  assert,  more  powerfully  excited  the  next  day,  by 
diis  occurrence,  than  they  had  been  by  the  contents  of  any  one 
of  the  bulletins  transmitted  from  "the  grand  army,"  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  Poland  then  in  its  most  cfiticsd 
period.  The  gazettes,  the  coffee-houses,  even  the  faubourgs 
rung  with  the  melancholy  event.  The  sufferer  received  visits 
of  condolence  from  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  haut 
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ton^  and  was  comforted  in  her  misfortune,  by  a  free  benefit 
which  the  sympathy  of  the  Parisians  rendered  so  lucrative^ 
that  it  must  have  enriched  her  for  life.  I  should  not  forget, 
however,  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  Ae  intensity  of  their 
compassionate  sorrow,  and  these  benevolent  efforts  to  alleviate 
her  calamity,  very  many  witticisms,  and  playful  allusions  wcrrc 
indulged  about "  the  downfal  of  Minerva,^'  la  chute  de  Mi- 
nervey  and  the  faux  pas  which  occasioned  the  calastrophe. 

Before  I  quit  altogether  the  subject  of  the  lyric  drama,  you 
will  probably  expect  me  to  add  something  concerning  the  Ita- 
lian opera  of  London,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  one  or  two 
instances.  This  esublishment  is  far  less  celebrated  thanlhe 
Imperial  academy  at  Paris,  and  certainly  much  less  gorgeous. 
It  is  not,  however,withqut  considerable  splendor,  and  possesses 
many  more  powerful  attractions  for  "  chromatic  ears."  The 
fine  music  of  Italy,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  devoted,  gives  it  an 
exquisite  and  uncloying  relish  for  persons  of  good  musical 
taste,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  or- 
chestra, ^nd  the  stage  decorations.  With  respect  to  scenery, 
costume,^-the  organizatio'h  and  execution  of  the  ballet,  it  is 
far  behind  the  Parisian  opera.  On  the  whole,  as  a  spectacle^  it 
cannot  sustain  a  comparison,  whatever  some  of  the  honest  citi- 
zens of  London  may  imagine,  when  the  "  Siege  of  Troy"  even 
to  the  consummation,  by  fire,  of  the  destiny  of  that  renowned 
city,  is  exhibited  to  them,  amid  so  many  dazzling  appendages. 
You  witness  constantly  at  the  opera  of  London,  the  grossest 
violations  of  the  first  principles  of  perspective,  and  the  roost 
ludicrous  mismanagement  in  the  mechanical  details.  The  corps 
de  ballet  has  some  able  members,  such  as  Deshayes  and  tht 
younger  Vestris,  but  is  wretchedly  composed,  in  the  mass. 

The  opera  is  now  sung  throughout  in  the  Itsilian,and  many 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  Roman  school  brought  forward. 
The  house  is  generally  well  filled,  not  indeed  with  persons 
who  understand  the  language  used  on  the  stage,  or  who  have 
much  fondness  for  the  music  chaunted,  but  with  the  fashiona* 
ble  world,  for  whom  it  serves  as  a  lounge,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  persons,  who  regard  it  as  a  show.   In  truth,  were  it  not 
for  the  intrinsic,  invincible  merits  of  the  Italian  music,  and  the 
stupendous  powers  of  Catalani,  it  might  justly  be  considered 
in  this  light  alone,  so  miserably  deficient  are  her  associates  in 
all  the  requisites  of  their  art.  Even  this  wonderful  woman  does 
not  command  a  very  strict  attention  from  her  English  audience, 
extravagantly  as  she  is  applauded  in  the  English  gazettes,  and 
however  ample  her  pecuniary  profits.  I  have  almost  uniformly 
had  occasion  to  remark,  I  may  add  to  fret  at,  a  pretty  general 
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chattering  in  every  part  of  the  house,  during  the  time  thftt  she 
was  performing  such  *^  feats  of  voice,''  and  pouring  forth  such 
melodies,  as  seemed. sufficient  to  work  a  miracle  still  more  ex- 
traordiciary  than  those  ascribed  to  Orpheus  or  Amphion. 
Even  at  Pkris,  a  real  lover  of  music,  who  has  the  misfortune 
of  being  stationed  in  a  box  of  the  opera,  with  a  number  of 
French  ladies,  will  find  himself  subject  to  a  similar  vexation, 
during  the  performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  Gluck  and  Sac- 
ohini* 

Catalani,  of  all  modem  singers,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
admirable  and  perfect*  She  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  actress, 
and  therefore  does  full  justice  both  to  Metastasio,  and  Pa- 
siello.  In  her,  the  English  have  a  treasure  worth  more  than 
the  whole  aggregate  of  the  riches  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  found 
in  Paris.  I  was  in  that  capital,  towards  the  close  of  her  resi- 
dence t(;iere,  and  present  at  the  third  concert  which  she  gave  to 
the  astonished  Parisians.  TTie  two  first  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Opera;  for  the  use  of  which,  it  was  said,  she  paid  some  thoo* 
sand  crowns  each  night.  For  the  third  she  selected  the  The- 
atre Olympique,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  house  was  admirably  well  lighted, 
and  after  the  assembling  of  the  company,  among  whom  were 
the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  most  of  the  "  bon 
ton,  presented  an  exceedingly  brilliant  spectacle*  The  air  of 
ViccitX^  St* tl  del  mt  divide^  thr^w  the  Parisians  into  transports, 
which  were  revived  with  double  violence,  when  she  executed 
an  ^ir  of  Nazolini,  and  subsequently  one  from  )hlitridateyWiih 
a  boldness,  a  forjce,  a  facility,  a  precision,  a  mellowness,  such 
as  they,  or  perhaps  the  world,  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Unaccustomed  previously  to  any  thing  of  great  vocal  powers, 
I  was  myself  overcome  by  my  emotions  of  delight  and  asto- 
nishment.-' I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  fully  why  it 
was  that  the'  French  government,  so  eager  to  make  Paris  the 
emporium  of  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  fine  arts,  suffered  her 
to  visit  England.  It  is  certain  that  her  first  application  for  a 
passport  was  rejected. 

There  still  obtains  at  the  Italian  opera  of  London,  an'  abuse 
often  anathematized  by  the  well-wishers  of  the  establishment, 
and  of  which  the  toleration  is  attended  with  the  worst  cotlse- 
quences.  I  allude  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  beau  monde^ 
of  assembling  behind  the  scenes,  after  the  lyric  performance, 
and  remaining  there  during  the  ballet.  I  have  found  myself-- 
led  by  the  curiosity  natural  to  strangers — in  this  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  crowd  of  fashionable  loungers,  through 
whom  it  was  by  no  means  easy  for  the  dancers,  to  make  their 
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way  to  the  stage.  Tou  may  easily  imagine  how  much  this  cir* 
cumstance  interferes  with  the  regularity  of  the  representaUoo, 
and  with  the  convenience,  of  such  at  least  of  the  female  per- 
formers, as  are  not  desirous  of  being  well  jostled,  or  of  snatch- 
ing a  moment  of  gallant  badinage.  These  poor  creatures 
daubed  as  they  are  with  coarse  paint,  and  covered  with  tinsel, 
should,  however,  rf  they  consulted  their  true  interests,  studi- 
ously keep  the  world,  at  a  proper  theatrical  distance,  on  these 
occasions*  The  whole  illusion  of  the  stage,  and  of  their  charms, 
vanished  for  me,  when  I  returned  to  the  pit,  after  having  con- 
templated them  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  No  optical  de- 
ception can  soon  efface  from  the  imagination,  the  idea  of  the 
disgusting  reality. 

A  similar  practice  existed  at  the  French  opera,  some  time 
firevious  to  the  revolution.  It  was,  however,  at  length  pro- 
scribed, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  critics.  One  of  them, 
in  writing  on  the  improvements  of  the  French  theatre,  holds  i 
language  with  respect  to  this  point,  which  I  think  worth  trans- 
cribing, and  which  the  English  public  would  do  well  to  coo- 
sider.  ^^  The  most  necessary,"  says  he  *•*'  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  improvement  to  be  effected,  was  to  clear  At 
stage  of  that  crowd  of  idle  spectators,  who  inundated  it,  and 
who  left  scarcely  any  space  whatever  to  the  actors.  It  will 
hardly  be  imagined  at  the  present  day,  that  Merope,  Iphi- 
genia,  and  Semiramis,  were  played  in  the  centre  as  it  were,  of 
a  battalion  of  spectators  standing,  who  blocked  up  the  avenues 
to  die  stage,  and  through  whom,  die  actors  found  it  a  laborioas 
task  to  penetrate,  in  entering  and  retiring.  Nothing  could  be 
more  adverse  to  the  pomp  and  illusion  of  the  scene.  The 
shade  of  Ninus,  elbowing  and  making  his  way  through  a 
crowd  of  petits  maitresy  was  at  first  an  object  of  pleasantry, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  fall  of  Semiramis,  one  of  the 
most  theatrical  of  our  tragedies.  But  custom  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  performers  maintained  this  barbarous  abuse, 
which,  perhaps,  would  still  subsist,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Count  de  Lauragais."  Every  frequenter  of  ^'  the 
king's  theatre"  in  London,  will,  when  he  reads  the  above  re- 
marks)  feel  the  force  of  the  application. 

I  should,  perhaps,  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  London 
opera,  which  is  curious, — in  some  respects  as  an  illustration 
of  the  English  character— -were  I  not  persuaded  that  you  must 
be  by  this  time,  weary  of  the  topic  of  this  letter.  I  shall  there- 
fore, before  I  pass  to  something  else,  content  myself  with 
making,  only  a  short  extract  from  a  very  amusing  paper  of  the 
Spectator,  on  the  subject,  written  by  Addison,  and  which  shows 
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that  this  inimitable  writer  had  as  good  food  for  ridicule  at 
home.^  in  the  affairs  of  the  stage,  Sis  he  had  found  in  the  French 
metropolis.  "  Our  authors,  says  the  Spectator,  "  in  trans- 
lating the  Italian  operas,  would  often  make  words  of  their 
own,  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sages they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief  care  being  to 
make  the  numbers  of  the  En^ish  verse  answer  to  those  of  the 
Italian,  that  both  of  diem  might  go  to  die  same  tune.  Thus 
,the  famous  song  in  Camilla: 

Barbara^  si  ^tntendof  &c. 

^^  Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning," — ^whicfa 
expresses  the  resentment  of  an  angry  lover,  was  translated  into 
that  English  lamentation: 

Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,  &e. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons 
I  of  the  British  nation,  dying  away,  and  languishing  to  notes 
that  were  full  of  rage  and  indignation." 

"  The  next  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  introduction  of 
Italian  actors  into  our  opera,  who  sung  their  parts  in  their 
own  language,  at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  per- 
formed tibeirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The  kbg  or  hero  of  the 
play  generally  spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him 
in  English*  The  lover  frequently  made  his  court  and  gained 
the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a  language  which  she  did  not  un- 
derstand* One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have 
carried  on  dialogues  after  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter 
between  the  persons  who  conversed  together,  but  this  was  the 
3Ute  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three  years." 
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LETTER  IX. 

Amokg  the  dramatic  performances  of  die  French  metropo- 
lis, those  of  the  "  Theatre  Fran9ai8''  are  highest  in  the  esteem 
and  favour  of  its  inhabitants,*«-the  wonders  of  the  opera  always 
excepted.  Upon  this  theatre,  which  is  exclusively  reserved 
for  tragedy,  and  genteel  comedy,  they  plume  themselves  not 
a  little,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  justice.  No  other  of 
the  kind  wheresoever,  is  so  well  constituted:-~none  altoge^ 
ther  capable  of  affording  so  rational,  refined,  and  elegant  an 
entertainment.  Every  stranger  of  good  taste  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  and  versed  in  the  principles  of  sound 
criticism,  must  find  in  the  "  Theatre  Fran9ai8,''  a  source  of  «• 
alted  delight,  and  matter  for  warm  and  discriminating  a«l- 
miration.  If  any  theatre  whatever  be  a  school  of  morals,  it  is 
this,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  true  bon  ton 
in  manners  and  language; — a  ton  of  which  the  real  life  of 
France  presents  at  present  but  few  examples.  It  surpasses  «H 
others  of  the  world,  in  the  delicacy,  and  general  elevation  of 
the  dialogue;  in  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  pronunciation, 
in  the  classical  propriety  of  the  dresses,  and  decorations.  As 
the  mind  is  oftener  recreated  with  classical  images,  and  car- 
ried back  to  antiquity  in  Paris,  than  in  any  other  metropolis, 
with  th^  exception  of  Rome,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the  theatre  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  more  frequently,  than  in  any  similar 
establishment  whatever. 

You  perceive  that  the  conamendation  which  I  have  here 
pronpunced  on  the  "  theatre  Fran^ais,"  looks  not  merely  to 
its  mechanical  details,  and  the  capacity  of  the  actors,  but  to 
the  constitution  of  the  French  drama  itself.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  comparative  merift 
of  this  drama  and  that  of  England;  a  question  upon  which 
criticism  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  exhausted  all  its  re- 
sources, and  which  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  settled  to 
the  conviction,  either  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  tMr 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  this  point  I  would  refer  you  to 
Dryden's  Essay  on  dramatic  poetry,  in  whose  opinions  I  parfljr 
concur;  and  to  many  very  solid  ideas  to  the  same  purport, 
scattered  throughout  the  **  Elements  of  Criticism''  by  lord 
Kames.  I  shall  merely  indulge  myself  in  making  a  few  general 
incidental  observations  on  the  siibject,  and  in  stating  the  in- 
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ihience  exerted  over  my  own  feelings  by  the  dnmui  of  each  nii- 
tioD,  as  it  is  acted  in  London  and  Psiis. 

Dorin^mv  residence  in  the  latter  city,  the  performances  at 
the  ^^  TWMB  Fran(ais,"  consisted  generally,  of  the  best  tra- 
gedies ano^Emedies,  of  the  good  school  of  the  ancien  rSgime. 
Corneiile,  Racine,  and  Moliere  had  preserved  their  empire, 
amid  the  ruin  of  every  other  legitimate  authority.  Their 
chosen  temple  now  and  then  presented  a  novelty,  such  for 
instance  as  the  "  Henri  Quatre*'  of  UgouvS^  or  the  "  Omasis" 
of  Baowr  de  Lormian^  but  the  effect  of  the  change  was  rather 
a  fresh  illustration  of  their  merits  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
and  a  consequent  corroboration  of  their  sway*  In  truth,  the 
whde  tribe  of  revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  dramatic 
writers,  whether  a  Collin-d'Harleville,  a  Picard,  a  Francois 
de  Neofchiteau,  a  Ducis,  a  Chenier,  a  Legouve  or  a  Lemer- 
cier,  make  but  a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  the  Molieres,  Pi^ 
reus,  Segoards,  Destouches,  Racmes,  Crebillons,  Comeilles 
and  Vokaires,  their  illustrious  predecessors.  The  disparity  in 
Ak  case,  is  even  greater  than  that  which  obtains,  between  our 
cotemporaries  of  the  same  profession  in  England,  and  those 
who  fiouridied  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts^ 

It  would,  indeed,  be  doing  an  injustice  to  such  a  maker  of 
tragedies  as  *^  Monk  Lewis,"  for  instance,  to  say,  that  his 
**  Castle  Spectre,*'  was  as  far  removed  from  the  **  Hamlet"  of 
Shakspeare,  as  the  **  Henri  Quatre"  of  LegouvS  from  the 
**Cid"  of  Corneiile,  or  the  "Macbeth"  of  Ducis  from  hi» 
English  originaL  This  last^  together  with  the  similar  produc- 
tions of  the  same  author,  which  can  neither  be  called  meta« 
pbrase  nor  paraphrase,  and  which  certainly  were  not  intended 
as  caricatures, — exhibits  our  old  bard  in  a  guise,  under  which, 
were  he  not  previously  announced  in  the  gazettes,  no  one  of 
bis  compatriot  acquaintance  would  ever  recognize  him.  Al« 
&ou^  he  has  been  dealt  with,  as  Corneiile,  and  particularly 
Racme,have  been  accusedof  treating  the  heroes  of  antiquity,— - 
pared  down  to  the  French  standard  of  humanity,  the  Parisians 
have  not  welcomed  hiih  with  much  cordiality,owing  perhaps  to 
the  cWcnmstance  of  hb  having  fallen  into  very  different  hands 
from  the  poets  just  mentioned,  and  to  his  not  being  even  as  yet 
sufficiently  cured  of  his  fondness  for  slaughter,  against  which 
die  French  critics  of  every  class,  exclaim  loudly,  and  with 
^ater  reason  perhaps  than  we  are  willing  to  allow.  Voltaire, 
in  his  imitations  and  plagiarisms,  has  introduced  Shakspeare 
to  his  countrymen  with  better  success,  and  more  advantage- 
ondy  for  the  latter:  And  yet  how  great  an  inequality  of  general 
excellence,betwecn  "  La  Mort  de  Brutus"  and  **  JuliusC^sar!" 

Vol.  hi.  2D 
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In  frequentng  the  ^^  Theatre  Pran^ais,'^  I  adopted  a  prac* 
dee,  which  I  would  recominend  to  every  foreigner  who  resorts 
to  ity-««s  every  foreigner  should  do^  with  indefatirable  assi* 
duity.  It  was  that  of  carrying  with  me  in  print,  ijchefpltee  ^ht 
performed,  and  reading  it  as  the  actor  declaimedylesing  atthe 
same  time  as  little  of  his  gesticulation  as  possible.  For  an 
English  foreigner,  this  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as,  how- 
ever well  he  may  comprehend  the  language,  when  spoken  in 
common  life,  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  understaMl 
the  dramatic  dialogue,  until  his  ear  is  attuned  to  the  peodiar 
cadence  of  the  stage.  Every  expedient  which  serves  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  stranger,  the  more  entirely,  in  the  pertom- 
ance,  is  rendered  particularly  usefiil  by  the  chrcumstance, 
that  the  declamation  of  this  theatre,  is  the  traditional  one 
of  the  best  age  of  the  French  language,  both  as  to  tone  and 
pronunciation;  and  the  reading  of  the  authors  little  less  punc- 
tiliously correct  in  all  respects,  than  when  Uught  by  them- 
selves. Were  an  actor  to  commit  even  a  small  mistake  is 
grammar  or  orthoepy,  or  deviate  from  the  traditionary  prt* 
lecdon  and  elocution,  he  jvould  be  immediately  corrected 
doud  by  some  one  of  his  auditors;  and  there  are  never  wanting 
among  them  persons  well  qualified  for  the  purpose.  You  meet 
with  men  in  the  pit,  who  have  been  present,  at  every  perform- 
ance, which  has  taken  place  at  this  dieatre,  for  twenty  or  thir^ 
years  past,  without  omitting  a  single  night;  who  have  by  rote 
almost  every  line,  and  have  conned  almost  every  syllable,  of  't» 
stock  plays;  who  recollect  distinctly  how  Le  Kain,  and  Cbu* 
ron,  looked,  gesticulated,  and  recited  in  each  hemistich.  This 
may  appear  extraordinary  to  you,  but  it  is  what  has  (alien  un- 
der my  own  observation,  and  may  be  readily  explained,  by  a 
reference  to  the  passion,  which  the  French  cherish  for  theatri- 
cal  amusements,  the  impoitance  they  attach  to  them,  and  the 
.  habit  which  they  contract  of  relying  upon  them  as  a  part  of 
their  diurnal  enjoyment;  topics  on  which  I  have  i^eady  touch- 
ed in  the  preceding  letter. 

With  such  censors,  the  performer  is  compelled  to  be  scruptf* 
lously  exact,  and  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  co^ 
rect  declamation  of  his  part.  He  knows  that  nothing  slovenly  or 
illiterate  will  be  endured.  He  has,  besides,  several  peculiar  in- 
centives to  exertion  and  accuracy.  Among  the  number  may  be 
mentioned,  the  usage  which  prevails  with  the  audience,  to  sum- 
mon before  diem,  at  the  termination  of  the  play,  the  actor  who 
has  acquitted  himself  to  their  satisfaction,  and  to  bestow  upoo 
him,  as  he  approaches  the  edge  of  the  stage,  the  tribute  of  their 
applause.  Another  and  still  stronger  stimulus  b  the  minute  aad 
unsparing  criticism,  to  which  his  performance  is,  the  next  ds/t 
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subjected  from  bmumerable  pens,  in  the  y^mw  and  joomak 
of  the  metrapolis,  whose  strictm:«8  generally  circulate,  by  re* 
publication,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  tribanal 
erected  over  theatric^  cCmeems  of  every  description,  in  dMc 
Journal  d$  V Empire^  fBid  administered  by  Geofroi,  one  of 
the  most  acute,  vigilant,  erudite,  and  merciless  of  censors, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  ]»'eserve  immaculate  the  purity  of  stage 
declamation,  and  at  die  same  time,  were  it  not  for  the  mter- 
ference  of  a  higher  authori^  in  favour  of  several  courtly  poets, 
to  purge  the  manager's  book  of  all  its  dross. 

The  declamation  of  the  French  stage  b,  at  first,  rather  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear,  of  an  English  or  American  stranger.  It  ts 
characterized  by  a  gesticulation  mudi  more  vehement,  and  by 
stronger  and  more  rapid  inflections  of  the  voice,  than  would 
be  tdkrat^  in  our  own  theatre.  There  seems  to  be  in  both, 
a  deviation  from  nature;— something  too  artificial  and  stu- 
died* In  fact,  the  recitative  of  the  opera,  is  scarcely  more  re- 
mote, from  the  elocution  of  real  life,  than  the  cadence  o£  the 
actor  at  the  Theatre  Fran(ais.  But  whatever  may  be  first  im- 
pressions, not  much  time  is  required  to  reconcile  to  it  entirely, 
both  the  ear  and  the  judgment^  You  are  soon  convinced  by 
your  of^n  experience,  that  so  far  from  weakening,  it  rather 
hei^tens  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  while  it  administers  a 
pleasure  peculiar  to  itself.  No  one  who  has  become  familiar 
with,  the  dedamation  of  which  I  am  speaking,  wiU  feel  hb 
sensibili^  to  the  subject  matter,  diminished  by  it,  or  wish  to 
hear  pronounced  otherwise  than  in  this  *^  eantue  ohcurior^^ 
such  verges  as  the  following  for  instance: 

Defltructeurs  des  tyrans,  vous,  qui  n'anrez  pour  rois. 
Que  les  dieux  de  Kama,  tos  vertusy  et  nos  kn«» 
£nfin  votre  ennemi  commence  it  tous  contioltre. 
Ce  superbe  toscan  qui  nout  parloit  ea  maitrey 
Porsenna,  de  Tarquin  ce  formidable  appui, 
Ce  ty pan  protecteur  d*un  tyran  comme  lui, 
Qtu  couvroit  de  son  earap  let  rivages  du  Tibre, 
Respeote  le  a^iat,  et  cnOnt  on  people  libre,  &c. 

We  know  diat  among  the  ancients^  an  elaborate  and  formal 
nK>dulation  of  the  voice,  was  held  to  be  indispensable,  for  the 
production  of  the  astonishing  effects  which  frequently  accorof 
panied  the  harangues  of  their  orators,  and  the  declamation  of 
their  tragedians.  It  was  thought  to  be  instrumental,  in  eleva- 
ting the  mind  of  the  auditor,  to  the  pitch  of  lofty  dramatic  sen* 
timent,  generally  so  much  above  the  standard  of  ordinarv  feel- 
ing, and  thus  rendering  his  imagination,  as  itwere,more  ductile 
and  inflammable  in  the  hands  of  the  poet.  The  experience  of 
antiquity  fully  justifies  this  opinion,  while  it  shows,  that  the 
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measured  dieatricd  cadence  is  founded  in  nature,  and  effica- 
ciously auxiliary  to  the  ^rit  of  the  drama*  Much  <:ontit>^ 
versy  has  arisen  upon  the  question, — ^which  dpeys  nc^ct  seaa 
to  be  decided,— whether  the  declamation  of  tke  aMMjfrte- 
sembled  that  of  our  common  theatres,  or  was  of  thr%ime 
character  as  the  recitative  of  the  modem  opera*  Cicero  speaks 
of  a  scenic  modulation,  ^^  roodulatio  scenica,"  as  quite  distinct 
firom  die  cadence  of  the  tribune*  The  latter  indeed  must  have 
been  much  more  strongly,  as  it  was  more,  studiously  marked, 
than  the  one  tolerated,  even  on  our  stage.  It  is  not  improbabk 
that  we  should  be  much  shocked  in  the  beginning,  at  the  red 
prosody  of  the  ancients,  if  it  were  submitted  to  our  ears.  Wc 
can  have  at  present  no  distinct  conception  of  it,  although  we 
know  tims  far,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  song  from  the  manner  in  which  their  lan- 
guage was  accented  and  measured,  and  from  the  testimony 
borne  on  the  subject  by  Denys  of  Halicarnassus  and  other 
ancient  authorities. 

The  purport  of  these  remarks  is  merely  to  show,  that  o\ir 
English  critics  and  uavellers,  are  not  altogether  correct,  in  coa- 
demning  without  qualification,  the  cadence  of  the  French  and 
Italism  theatres.  The  French  may  find  and  feel  real  beai^es 
in  the  tones  of  their  actors;  beauties  which  heighten  the  illustoD 
of  the  scene,  and  to  which  we  are  insensible  or  strongly  averse, 
solely  from  want  of  habit;  for  upon  habit,  in  great  part,  depends 
the  pleasure  or  disgust  excited  by  impressions  on  our  orgima* 
The  identity  of  the  elocution  of  our  stage,  with  that  of  common 
life^  may  be  an  imperfection,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is, 
for  reasons  which  must  be  already  apparent. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  periormers  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  are  Talma  and  Lafond.  The  last  is  a  young 
man,  who  fills  with  great  ability,  such  parts  as  those  of  Achilles 
in  the  Iphig6nie  of  Racine,  and  Orosnuine  in  the  Zaire  of  Vol* 
taire.  He  is  full  of  fire  and  motion;  has  a  good  person,  and  a 
sonorous  voice,  is  well  versed  in  the  canons  of  his  art,  and 
emulous  to  excel.  His  countenance  is  somewhat  deficient  ii 
expression;  but  still  he  never  fails  to  awaken,  by  the  conta- 
gious vivacity  of  his  manner,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  ac- 
cent, very  eager  attention  and  lively  emotions  in  the  minds 
of  his  audience.  Arrogance,  disappointment,  disdain,  alternate 
rage  and  sorrow,  are  the  feelings  which  it  generally  falls  to 
his  lot  to  depict;  and  although  he  may  not  execute  his  task 
with  such  admirable  effect  as  Le  Kain,  he  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  tiib  "  his  immortal  pre- 
decessor.'* He  is  not,  in  all  probability,  destined  to  enjoy,  at 
any  time,  the  same  measure,  of  fame- 
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.  Talma,  however,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak, 
is  the  great  Jgfster  of  tragic  declamation,  and  the  most  con- 
saiamateflMiMyhom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune,  ever  to 
vteiaid^aHK^lKAge*  He  has,  I  think,  no  rival  in  existence 
but  'MlNiVPSmDa,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  palm  of  the  art  seems 
unquesdoJoaAly  to  be  due.  With  respect  to  person,  nature 
has  not  been  kind  to  Talma*  His  shape  is  awkward,  and  his 
sditure  somewhat  low  for  a  hero  of  the  buskin;  but  she  has 
indemnified  him  for  this  deficiency,  by  every  other  fpSt  con- 
docive  to  excellenee  in  his  line.  His  voice,  countenance,  and 
forehead,  are  admirably  fitted,  for  the  strongest  possible  tT- 
pression,  of  the  vehement  passions.  The  faculties  of  his  mind 
possess  the  same  aptitude,  and  his  studies  have  been  of  a  na- 
ture to  improve  them  to  the  utmost.  He  appears  to  be  ani- 
mated by  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  his  profession,  is  guided 
by  a  theroof^  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  habitually  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  and  exertion  of  its  resources.  Talma 
has  followed  the  example  of  Le  Kain,  by  consulting  on  all  oc- 
casions, the  best  modek  of  antiquity,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  for  aids  in  the  mechanical 
details  of  acting,  such  as  dress,  attitude,  &c.  The  defects  of 
his  person  are,  in  fact,  either  concealed  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  adjusts  his  co8tume,or  lost  in  the  dignified  grace  of  his  move- 
ments. There  is  a  simplicity  and  temperance  in  his  action, 
which  has  induced  the  Parisians,  accustomed  almost  uniformly 
to  the  reverse,  to  accuse  him  of  copying  the  English  manner, 
nothing,  however,  can  be  more  noble  than  his  declamation, 
mtere  impetuous  than  his  vehemence,  more  intense  tiian  his 
^iqpression,  in  situations  which  call  for  great  tragic  move- 
ttents,  or  much  elevation  of  style.  He  resembles  altogether 
what  Baron  is  described  to  have  been,  in  the  French  theatrical 
annals.  The  ^^ caput  artis  decere*^^  maxim  generally  overlooked 
b^ynblic  speakers  of  every  description  in  France,  seems  to  be 

coaatantly  in  the  view,  of  Talma,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Baron.* 
The  ctuiracters  in  which  Talma  is  seen  to  most  ad- 

*  TUs  eelebnUed  a£tor  whom  the  French  extol  as  the  prodif^  of  his 
art,  seent  to  have  igrgotten  the  ma^m  mentioned  hi  the  text,  in  the 
latter  p«rt  of  his  Jife.  Even  at  the  age  of  seventy  Jive,  he  undertook  to  per- 
sonate the  youthful  heroes  of  the  drama.  He  is  said  to  have  raised  a  hearty 
laugh  in  )m  aiidienc^  when  in  performing  at  this  advanced  period,  the  part 
of  Rodr^^  in  the  Cid  of  Comeille,  he  came  to  the  following  verses, 

Je  si^  jeune,  it  est  vrai;  mais  aux  ames  bten  n^s 
Ira  viUur  n'attend  pas  le  nombre  des  ann€es. 

Iht  mirth  of  the  spectators  was  heightened,  by  the  circumstance  of  seeing 
^f9h  in  the  course  of  the  sajne  peiffermance,  unable  to  rise,  after  having 
tlm^wn  himself  with  great  gallantly  at  the  feet  of  the  princess  Chimene, 
without  the  assistance  of  two  laquais  in  waiting. 
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^rantage,  are   those  of  Orestes,  of  Manttus  in  the   trage- 
dy of  that  name  by  La  Fosse,  of  the  Cinna  of  ComeiUe, 
&c  As  Orestes,  when  tormented  by  the  Fpt^S;^  stnlfts 
terror  into  the  spectator,  and  filhi  the  mind%|(^^|di||^ 
The   fierce  and  sombre  glance  of  hi#  eye  ite'tlie^sMPaf  a 
conspirator,  the  depth  and  gravity  of  his  tones,  the  myste* 
riousness  of  his  whole  demeanor,  the  skill  with  which  the 
real  passions  and  workings  of  his  soul  are  at  the  same  time 
shadowed  out,  make  up  sdtogether  the  most  perfect  persona- 
tion, and  the  most  complete  illusion  that  can  be  imagined.  If 
I  except  the  condition  in  which  I  found  myself,  on  seeing  Mn. 
Siddons,  as  Jane  Shore  mad  with  the  cravings  of  hunger,  I 
never  was,  under  any  circumstances,  so  strongly  moved,  so 
powerfully  electrified,  as  when  I  heard  Talma  as  Maidius, 
venting  his  indignant  reproaches,  against  the  treaqherous  ac- 
complice, who  betrays  his  conspiracy  to  the  Roman  senatbi 
The  disdain,  disappointment,  rage  and  despair  breathed  ia 
every  look,  word,  and  attitude,  stamped  in  the  wreathings  of 
his  brow,  expressed  in  the  tremor  of  his  lips,  the  alcemate  con* 
traction,  and  dilatation  of  his  muscles,  the  wild  disorder  oilk 
features,  were  such  as  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe.  You  may 
form  a  just  idea  of  them,  however,  by  recalling;  what  you 
have  occasionally  witnessed,  of  the  same  modes  of  delineating 
similar  emotions,  from  Cooke,  the  English  tragedian,  whoyio 
fact,  at  particular  moments,  is.  I  doubt  not,  equal  in  this  re- 
spect, to  any  actor  that  has  ever  oeen  known,  although  inferior 
to  Talma,  in  point  of  general  merit  and  uniformi^  of  excel- 
lence* Kemble  enjo)rs  over  Cooke  the  like  advantage;  that 
of  being  more  equable,  as  well  as  more  chaste  and  dignified 
in  his  performance:  but  he  has  less  of  genius  than  either  his 
countryman  or  Talma,  and  is  incapable  of  reachbg  the  heights, 
to  which  the  former  sometimes  attains. 

The  French  Roscius,  it  would  seem,  engaged  zealously  io 
the  republican  cause,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revoluticO) 
and  signalized  himself  on  various  occasions^  by  the  vicdesce 
of  his  opinions.  I  have  been  much  amused  in  the  pit  of  tk     i 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  in  listening,  between  the  acts,  to  the  anec-    j 
dotes  kindly  and  gratuitously  related  to  me  by  my  neigfaboOVi    "^ 
of  the  early  political  feuds  of  the  corps  dramatique.  Tatea 
occasioned,  by  his  revolutionary  doctrines,  a  schism  in  die 
company  to  which  he  belonged,  and  seceded  to  a  diflferwit    j 
theatre,  with  one  half  of  their  number.  Those  who  remained    j 
behind  were  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the  Jacobin  ieaderst 
and  as  it  was  said, — unjustly  however,— at  the  insdgatioo  of 
Talma.  It  happened  at  times,  that  he  and  his  colleagues,^ 
particularly  Dogason  and  Naudet,-«-interruptcd  the  regular 
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performmce  of  the  stage,  to  siccose  each  #cher  of  aristocracy 
before  thei^Hh&nce.  The  appeal  seldom  failed  to  occasion 
violent  ywt/SP  the  house,  and  to  end  in  the  precipitate  re- 
^^^^'^^'wE^E^^'8^'^^^^^'^  the  majority  pronounced  jiidg« 
inentiJMHPml^more,  in  general,  than  mere  acclamation^ 
On  ooe^iEBon,  Talma  was  called  upon,— -in  order  to  repel 
a  charge  of  the  kind, — to  recite  some  passages  of  a  republican 
tenor,  from  the  play  of  Voltaire,  called  ^^  La  Mort  de  Brutus.'^ 
This  he  did  with  so  much  fire  and  so  keen  a  zest,  that  his  in« 
Qocence  of  the  crime  of  aristocracy  became  self-evident,  and 
his  judges  acquitted  him,  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity* 

The  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire  are  most  frequently 
played  on  &e  Parisian  stage;  those  of  Crebillon  but  seldom. 
Neverthelesa,  admirable  as  are  the  former  under  many  points 
of  vieW)  I  must  confess,  that  I  relish  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  even  more  than  the  master-pieces  of  Comeille.  That 
which  renders  him  unpalatable  to  his  countrymen,— -the  deep 
gloom  of  his  plots  and  the  comparative  ruggedness  of  his 
vetse,— 48  precisely  what,  in  my  estimation  distinguishes  him 
advantageously  from  the  poets  just  mentioned.  His  colour- 
ing is  always  sombre,  but  often  sublime;  his  imagination 
daring  and  elevated;  and  his  versification,  although  inferior  in 
harmony  to  that  of  Racine  and  Voltaire,  certainly  more  ra- 
pidy  nervous,  and  concise.  He  aimed  principally  at  what  the 
kaglish  lyrist,  Collins,  calls  ^^  the  thunders  of  the  scene,'^  to 
wbich  his  genius  was  best  adapted.   Crebillon  has  caught 
«lOre  of  the  spirit  of  iEscbylus,  whose  breast  was  truly  ^*  the 
lipred  seat  of^  terror''— <han  any  other  of  the  continental  b.- 
fomites  of  Melpomene.  I  have  found  much  of  this  in  the 
^iamsh  Shahapeare  Calderon,  and  eminently  in  Alfieri,  in 
iriiMn^  and  m  Goldoni,  their  chref  comic  poet,  the  Italians 
yossess  wherewithal  to  be  justly  proud  of  their  drama.  But 
4b«ie  are,  I  think,  no  productions  of  any  southern  nation, 
wWik  Imve  so  much  of  the  excellence  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
trag«£es,  or  l^ave  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  die  reader;  9&  the  ^^  Rhadamiste  et  Zenobie,"  the  «^  Atree 
et  T^tte,"  and  die  "« Catalina^'  of  Crebillon,  Of  the  Ger- 
man theatre  I  know  nothing,  but  through  the  medium  of 
translations.  I  have  been  told  in  France,  that  the  preference 
I  give  to  CiebiUon,  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  barbarous  taste 
.  for  gloomy  pictures  and  sanguinary  catastrophes,  which  we  so 
aaturally  m^ibe  from  the  ^^ffentis  inctmabuia  nostree.^^    Be  it 
90*  But  this  taste  happens  to  be  that  which  prevailed  among 
die  Gireeks  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their  drama; 
ivliicfa  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  which  has  produced,  in 
the  works  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  i;he  most  sublime 
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effttsions,  and  the -most  aiigiiific^nt  inventions  of  die  famnan 
mind*  y 

It  is  curious,  in  illustrntion  of  the  French  charsuiter.  to  o^ 
trast  the  proceedings  in  the  d^flOtoof  Parii,  ^4^°S  ^Ijf^^ 
lution,  with  those  which  take  place  at  die  present  aM4What 
an  immense  difference  between  the  political  tone  of  sB  par- 
ties! At  the  ^Theatre  Franfais,"  where  interludes  are  now, 
we  might  say,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Emperor, 
Aree  successive  representations  of  the  republican  tragedy  of 
^  La  Mort  de  Brutus''  took  place  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
in  the  year  17939  exacted  by  the  insatiable  appetite  <d  dr 
French  public,  for  every  thing  that  savoured  in  the  least,  of 
republicanism.  Three  several  times  was  the  theatre  emptied 
and  filled  with  a  different  audience;  and  Talma,  who  is  now 
at  intervals,  graciously  summoned  to  play  for  the  amusemest 
of  their  Imperial  majesties  at  their  private  theatre  of  St 
Cloud,— was  compelled,  as  many  times  in  succession,  to  go 
through  the  part  of  Brutus; — a  task  in  the  execudon  of  which 
he  was  sustained,  by  his  own  burning  zeal  for  liberty  and 
equality!  The  **  imperial  academy  of  music"  which  is  now  in 
the  nature  of  a  temple,  where  the  apotheosis  of  the  ^^  giand 
Napoleon"  is  nighdy  rehearsed,  then  resounded  incessandy 
with  fa  ira^  and  the  Marseilles  hymn;  and  such  was  the  sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm  of  the  singers  and  the  public,  that  on  one 
occasion,  five  hundred  young  men  enlisted  for  the  frontieis, 
immediately  after  hearing  the  hymn  just  mentioned,  chaunted 
from  the  stage  by  Lais,  brandishing  a  poignard  in  one  haod  and 
waving  the  cap  of  liberty  in  the  other.  This  great  '^  vocal  aca- 
demician," who  now  supports  the  musical  honours  of  the  new 
piece  called  "  the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,"  in  other  words— die 
triumphs  of  Napoleon-— was  at  one  time  an  infuriate  propa- 

SncUst  of  jacobinism;  journeyed  through  France  on  amisston 
>m  the  society  at  Paris,  presented  i^ammatory  addiesses 
to  the  public  authorities,  &c. — And, — ^what  is  not  the  kstt 
remarkable,— the  Parisians  themselves  seem  to  conteraplalt 
their  own  inconsistency,  without  a  feeling  of  mortificatioi 
or  self  reproach*  I  was  once  present  at  the  performance,  If 
Picard's  company,  in  the  theatre  de  Plmperatrice^  of  an  el^ 
travagant  little  piece  intitled  le  Reveii  de  Sept  Arts*  whitk 
afforded  a  striking  exemplification  of  what  I  have  here  suted. 
The  faUe  of  it  is  this; — a  gentleman  of  fortune,  a  royaEst 
at  heart,  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  dufiflig 
the  republican  era,  and  to  have  continued  in  that  statrontU 

*  Tlic  meaiufig  of  this  title  is,  a  waking  ftom  a  sleep  of  aeven  tears 
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after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  action 
of  the  piece  consists  in  the  terror  with  which  he  is  seizedt 
when,  on  waking,  he  hears  himself  saluted  by  hit  atten- 
danu,  with  the  title  of  iUr.  instead  of  Citizen^  from  an  idea 
tbat  it  will  furnish  a  ground  of  accusation  against  hioiy-^ 
in  the  new  alarms  which  he  conceives,  at  the  language  of 
ail  those  who  approach  him,  copceming  the  Emperor,  the 
Princes^  &c., — and  in  the  astonishment  and  delight  with  which 
lie  hears  the  proper  explanation  of  the  mystery,  on  being 
told  of  the  entire  revolution  that  had  taken  place  during  bis 
nap,  both  in  the  condition  and  the  nomenclatiu^  of  things. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  satisfaction  with  which  a  nume- 
rous audience,  consisting,  perhaps,  in  great  part,  of  persons 
•who  had  gone  all  lengths  with  the  republican  leaders,  contem* 
plated  this  dramatic  picture  of  their  own  apostacy,  and  of  the 
versatility  of  the  national  character.  Every  litde  incident  and 
phrase  which  served  to  mark  more  emphatically  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change,  and  the  strength  of  the  contrast,  was  re- 
ceived with  an  increased  relish,  and  the  most  obstreperous 
applause. 

The  principal  heroines  of  the  Theatre  Franpais^  are  Mdlle. 
Georges,  and  Mdlle.  Duchesnois.  Talma  has  confessedly  no 
rival  of  his  own  sex,  but  these  ladies  contest  with  each  other 
the  empire  of  the  stage  in  their  walk,  and  it  is,  I  must  con- 
fess, difficult  to  decide  between  them,  so  equally  balanced  are 
their  pretensions.  Both,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  not  much 
above  mediocrity,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  sentiment  of 
the  Parisians,  and  to  them  we  should  submit  in  such  matters. 
Duchesnois  is  compared  to  Duclos  and  Clairon,  and  Georges 
to  Le  Couvreur,  the  three  most  celebrated  of  the  French  ac- 
tresses, in  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think,  however,  that  so  many  volumes  had  been  written  in 
commemoration  of  talents,  no  greater  than  those  which  I  could 
discover  in  the  Phcdres  and  CamiUes  of  the  present  day. 
Mdlle.  Georges  is  tall  and  graceful,  and  h^  a  head  of  the  true 
Grecian  model.  Her  countenance  is  at  the  same  time  exceed* 
ingly  fine.    Nature  has  been  far  less  bountiful  to  her  rival, 
whose  stature  is  low,  and  whose  face  is  revoltingly  ugly. 
She  is  said,  indeed,  amply  to  supply  these  defects,  by  the 
superior  force  with  which  she  conceives  her  part,  and  the  more 
overpowering  energy  with  which  she  declaims.  As  a  com- 
pensation, ako,  for  the  harshness  of  her  voice,  her  intonations 
are  uncommonly  judicious,  and  studied  with  unremitting  care. 
Much  pathos  is  ascribed  to  the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Georges, 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  never  felt  it.  Her  declamation 
is  too  drawling  and  ^far/t</,—'/iirm^yan^^,— to  borrowthc  idiom 
Vol,  III.  2  E 
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of  her  critics.  If  there>be  any  defect  in  the  elocutionof  Mrs*Sid- 
dons,  it  is  something  of  the  same  nature,  although  not  by  aiy 
means  carried  to  an  equdly  reprehensible  excess.  Bodi  die 
French  actresses  transgress  sdl  boufkls  in  the  violence  jMfffi^ 
rant,  and  die  variation  of  their  tones,  where  they  thinfiS^e- 
cessary  to  display  strong  feeling^  or  great  animatioxi^  Tbis  is 
the  general  vice  not  only  of  the  tragic  actors  of  Paris,  but  of 
all  public  speakers  in  France.  They-  do  not  wax  warm  by 
sufficiently  slow  degrees,  for  a  due  correspondence  of  emotion^ 
on  the  part  of  the  auditor,  and  then  go  much  beyond  his  ut- 
most pitch,  particularly  if  his  constitution  be  one  of  the  slug- 
gish cast,  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  progenitors. 

The  (Competition  of  Georges  and  Duchesnois  had  divided 
the  French  metropolis,  into  two  parties  scarcely  less  violent- 
ly inflamed  against  each  other,  than  the  factions  of  the  Circus, 
which  distracted  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  under  the  denomination  of  "  Greens"  and  *'  Blues.^^ 
It  was  hazardous,  even  for  a  stranger,  to  express  an  opi- 
nion on  th^  merit  of  either  of  these  actresses,  in  the  pit  of  the 
Theatre  Franfaisj  or  in  fact  in  any  other  theatre  of  the  cjml- 
tal.  I  have  known  in  several  instances,  the  disputes  on  this 
subject,  to  become  so  general,  and  to  assume  so  serious  an  as- 
pect, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  claim  the  interference  of 
the  guard  stationed  at  the  doors.  The  feuds  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  began  with  the  stage  heroines  themselves,  and  ez- 
tendefl  to  the  dfcrotteurs  or  shoe-blacks,  who  took  an  inte- 
rest in  the  question  of  their  supremacy,  little  less  profound 
than  that  of  the  professed  critics.  All  tne  gazettes  and  jour* 
nals  were  enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  waged  the 
most  acrimonious  hostilities. 

A  temporary  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected  between 
the  two  rival  queens  in  person,  before  my  departure  from  the 
capital,  and  led  to  a  general  truce.  The  event  was  signalized 
in  this  way.  They  were  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  act  in 
the  same  piece, — a  proceeding  which  they  had  before  studi- 
ously avoided, — and  the  "  Horace"  of  Corneille  was  chosea 
for  the  occasion.  My  curiosity  to  know  how  they,  and  their 
audience  would  acquit  themselves,  induced  me  to  brave  afieiy 
trial  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  in  order  to  obtain  a  seat.  I  pro- 
cured  one  after  great  exertion,  and  was  much  amused.  While 
the  fair  competitors  laboured  to  extort  the  suffrage  of  the  ma- 
jority, by  the  most  violent  efforts  imaginable,  their  separate 
adherents  seemed  to  be  endeavouring^  to  outvie  each  other  in 
mutual  conde8cension,by  bestowing  indiscriminately  upon  both 
favourites,  plaudits  without  end  or  measure.  At  the  termination 
of  the  play,  the  "  tragic  Duchesnois,"  and  **  inimitable  Georges'' 
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vere  summoned  to  appear  before  the  audience  m  the  usual 
manner,  to  receive  an  undivided  tribute  of  admiration.  Imme- 
diately after  this  ceremony,  they  showed  themselves  arm  in 
arm  in  a  side  box,  and  were  no  sooner  descried  by  the  pit, 
than  a  new  chorus  of  plaudits  burst  forth,  and  continued  until 
the  lungs  and  ears  of  the  enthusiasts  themselves  could  bear  no 
more.  It  was  said  that  the  government  had  interfered  to  pro* 
duce  the  reconciliation,  to  which  this  scene  was  owing,  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Such  an  inter- 
position,— had  not  the  domestic  peace  of  the  capital  been  seri- 
ously threatened^— would  appear  to  be  a  deviation  from  its  or- 
dinary and  true  policy,  which  is,  to  keep  the  Parisians  as  deep- 
ly engaged  as  possible  in  these  weighty  matters,  in-order  that 
they  may  be  less  mindful,of  the  less  important  concerns  of  state* 
The .  comedy  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  is  in  all  respects 
preferable,  to  that  of  any  other  stage  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
plete with  wit,  elevated  and  chaste,  and  perfecdy  sustained  by 
the  performers  of  both  sexes.  Broad  or  low  farce,  together  wim 
the  ribaldry  and  obscenity,  whichpollute  the  English  theatres, 
arq  entirely  banished  from  this.  The  decorum  of  the  manner, 
— ^which  is  generally  determined  by  that  of  the  matter,— -4s 
also  strikin^y  contrasted  with  what  you  witness  at  Convent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane,  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  inferior, 
but  of  the  higher  class  of  comedians.  Of  broad  farce,  melo- 
dramas, ludicrous  pantomime  and  harlequinades,— -much,  too, 
exceedingly  good  in  its  kind, — there  was  enough  to  be  found 
in  tlie  soiall  theatres  of  Paris,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
had  occasion  to  remark,  even  where  these  are  exhibited,  such 
licentious  incidents  and  offensive  speeches  as  abound  in  the 
English  after  pieces  of  the  present  day,  and  with  which  our 
galleries  are  too  often  gratified  in  this  country. 

Fleury  was  at  the  head  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  France,  at 
the  period  to  which  these  letters  refer.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to 
see  him  in  "  L'Ecole  des  Bourgeois,"  or  as  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  the  piece  intitled  ^^  Les  Deux  Pages.''  I  was  told  by 
those  who  had  known  the  Prussian  monarch,  that  the  imita- 
tion was  perfect  in  all  respects.  They  could  readily  have  ima- 
gined him  present  on  the  stage,  not  only  by  the  dress  and  ge- 
neral appemnce  of  the  actor,  but  from  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  Srom  every  look  and  gesture.  Fleury  had  about  him,  very 
able  assistants,  particularly  among  the  females.  The  two 
Contats,  Mdlles.  Mars,  Mezeray,  and  Bourgouin,  were  ac- 
tresses of  extraordinary  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  cap- 
tivating exterior. ,  There  was  in  fact  nothing  below  medio- 
crity, and  much  that  was  of  the  highest  exceUence,  in  all  the 
comic  performances  of  this  theatre. 
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It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine,  that  anyestablishment  of  th^ 
kind  which  has  ever  existed,  could  yield  more  complete  sadk 
fection  throughout  an  evening,  than  was  to  be  derived  from  die 
**  Cinna"  of  Corneille  and  the  **  Deux  Pages,"  played  in  «CK&es. 
sion:  Talma  in  the  part  of  the  conspirator,  and  Fleuiyas  the 
Prussian  monarch.  I  have  enjoyed  the  best  bill  of  fare  which 
Drury  Lane  could  furnish  for  a  single  entertainment,  when 
Elliston  and  Mrs.  Jordan  were  upon  the  boards,  but  I  most 
confess  that,  altogether,  I  was  very  differently  regaled*  Our 
good  tragedies  and  comedies,  containing  as  they  do,  beauties 
of  a  higher  order  than  those,  of  which  any  others  can  boast, 
are,  nevertheless,  more  unequal,  and  fatiguing  in  the  ensemhk^ 
than  the  esteemed  dramatic  compositions  of  France.  The  Eng- 
lish stage  can  scarcely  produce  a  single  play,  of  which  some, 
and  generally  many  parts,  are  not  either  oppressively  dull,  dis- 
gustingly vulgar,  or  abominably  licentious*  The  sensations  of 
pleasure  which  are  experienced  in  an  English  theatre  are  usu- 
ally blended,  with  almost  an  equal  portion  of  opposite  feel* 
ings,  excited  at  ratervals,  either  by  the  manner  or  the  matter 
of  the  performance* 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Theatre  Franfais,  with  such  a 
choice  of  entertainment,  as  that  which  I  have  specified,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  All  is  in  unisoo, 
and  fitted  to  convey  satisfaction, — both  in  the  mechanical  de- 
tails and  the  intellectual  exhibition.  You  have  nothing  that  is 
below  mediocrity  or  that  is  revolting,  either  from  the  author 
or  the  actor;  but  much  to  gratify  the  most  refined  taste,  and 
elevate  the  most  lofty  imagination.  The  strictest  attention  is 
paid  to  eongruity  and  decorum,  in  whatever  appertains  to  the 
stage.  The  performers  and  the  audience  in  this  theatre,  act, 
as  if  they  respected  themselves,  and  respected  each  other. 
To  this  rule  there  have,  indeed,  been  exceptions,  particu- 
larly during  the  revolution,  but  it  is  now  rarely  violated*  The 
performer  is  allowed  no  loose  speeches  of  his  own,  no  lounging 
*  attitudes  or  farcical  tricks;  nor  is  he  exposed  to  unreasonable 
interruptions,  or  injurious  clamours  from  any  quarter. 

I  must  stop  here,  or  you  will  scarcely  have  the  courage  to 
encounter  more  of  my  voluminous,  and  desultory  epistles* 
I  mean  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  minor  theatres  and  amuse- 
ments of  Paris,  in  another  communication.  Reserve  therefore 
your  patience  for  a  further  trial. 
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Thotights  on  a  Financial  System  adapted  to  the  present 
circumstances y  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

The  occurrences,  duriog  the  present  session  of  congress, 
are  calculated,  in  more  than  one  respect,  to  awaken  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  announced  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
bad  success  which  had  attended  every  attempt  to  adjust,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  the  subsisting  differences  with  one  of  the 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  He  affirmed,  that  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  to  negotiate,  would  be  degrading;  that  no' 
means  were  left,  to  vindicate  our  rights,  and  to  suppon  our 
honour,  except  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  that  it  was,  therefore, 
proper  to  put  the  country  immediately  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  in  a  warlike  attitude. 

The  house,  as  usual,  re-echoed  the  tenor  of  his  message. 
The  predominating  sentiment,  in  most  of  the  speeches  deli- 
vered on  the  occasion,  was  the  immediate  necessity  of  repel- 
ling injustice  by  force,  and  of  avenging  the  country's  wrongs. 
Our  interests,  our  rights,  our  pieced  faith  to  France^  it  was 
contended,  equally  exacted  this  line  of  conduct* — According, 
ly,  the  raising  of  a  regular  army,  of  twenty-five  thousand  men^ 
was  decreed:  a  body  of  volunteers,  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand, was  to  be  immediately  equipped:  It  was  even  con- 
templated, to  create  at  once,  a  formidable  navy.  In  short — - 
appropriations,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  were  made  in  a  few  weeks,  and  even  the  question  was 
started,  whether  Canada,  after  the  conquest  of  that  province, 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  or  suffered  to  erect  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  or  be  treated  as  a  colony. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  called 
on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  a  report  respecting  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  Union,  and  the  resources  which 
mig^  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  projected  campaign.  The  report  was  made,  abd 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  abating  considerably  the  military 
ardour  of  our  legislators,  and  of  allaying  their  thirst  for  con- 
quest, which,  before,  appeared  almost  irresistible.     .^ 

We  shall  not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  nor  examine  whether  the  course, 
which  events  will  probably  Uke,  affords  a  subject  of  regret,  or 
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of  congratulatioD.  However  this  mighit  be,  we  should,  never- 
theless, consider  as  vtry  much  to  be  deplored,  the  condid^ 
of  a  country,  which  could  not,  at  anv  time,  assert  its  honoia*, 
and  maintain  its  rights,  with  promptitude  and  vigour. 

We  must  ceruinly,  as  a  general  rule,  take  it  for  pttlled, 
that,  whenever  the  representatives  of  the  people  choose  to  go 
to  war,  such  a  war  b  inevitable,  honourable,  and  just.  The 
reverse  of  this  may  occur^-since  deliberative  assemblies  are, 
unfortunately,  as  well  as  individuals,  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  prejudice  and  passion*  Still,  however,  that  would  be  apre« 
posterous  doctrine,  which  should  go  to  establish,  in  the  impo- 
tence  of  the  country,  and  in  its  absolute  unfitness  to  repel  9^ 
gression,  •r  anticipate  it  by  attack,  a  check  against  the  bad 
consequences  of  a  possible  deviation  by  iu  rulers,  from  the 
path  of  sound  policy,  or  political  rectitude. 

The  true  doctrine  is,  certainly,  that  which  has  been  conse* 
crated  in  the  farewell  address  of  our  illustrious  Washington, 
who  expressly  enjoins  it  as  a  permanent  and  fuodamental 
maxim,  to  avoid  war  by  being  ahvays  prepared  for  ft.*— Ro 
bust  health  may  sometimes  render  us  too  impatient  of  injus* 
tice;  infirmity  may  induce  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence;  but,  who  would,  on  that  account,  recom- 
mend a  feeble  and  helpless  condition,  as  the  preferable  state 
of  permanent  existence! 

In  general,  weakness  provokes  insult  and  aggression.  In 
general,  wars  last  long  in  proportion  as  they  are  feebly  begun, 
and  languidly  conducted.  In  general,  they  become  ruinous  and 
oppressive,  proportiooably  to  their  duration.  Generally  also, 
Uiey  are  the  more  calamitous,  the  more  they  interrupt  the 
usual  pursuits  and  regular  industry  of  a  nation;  the  more  they 
force  it  out  of  its  habitual  attitude. 

We  are  constrained,  of  course,  to  inquire — what,  in  th'is  re- 
spect, is  our  situation?  How  are  we  prepared  to  meet  the  im- 
pending event? 

In  order  to  bring  the  nature  of  our  situation,  at  once  and 
forciblv,  within  the  reach  of  intuitive  perception,  let  us  sup* 
pose  Napoleon  to  have  succeeded  in  his  great  object— w 
subjugation  of  Great  Britain;  let  us  suppose  him,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  constitutional  enmity  to  popular  institutions,  and 
popular  governments — in  his  pursuit  of  universal  empire,  nay^ 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  self-interest  and  necessity,  to  have 
collected  his  legions  at  Halifax  and  Quebec,  commanded  by^ 
Ney,  or  a  Massena,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  ^^ 
United  States;  or,  whal,  perhaps,  might  also  occur,  let  ut 
suppose  a  Wellington,  a  Graham,  at  the  hiead  of  a  consi- 
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^jcrable  Bridsh  force,  earnestly  intent  on  the  same  object-^and 
^liflU)  look  at  ourselves,  and  at  our  means  of  resistance! 

Have  we  an  army?— We  arc  but  slowly  attempting  to  raise 
one. — Have  we  military  commanders,  militsu'y  science,  with- 
out which,  in  our  days,  numbers  and  valour  are  of  little  avail? 
-«-We  can  have  none,  because  talents,  like  other  commodities, 
appear  only  where  they  are  valued,  and  we  have  slighted  them. 
We  console  ourselves  with  the  vague  hope  that  chance  may 
bring  them  forward. — Are  we  provided  with  the  physical  mate- 
rials of  war — arms,  ammunition,  ordnance? — We  have  bought, 
it  is  said,  some  sulphun  Saltpetre  is  now  refining  in  Ken- 
tucky. Our  armories,  our  founderies  are  at  work.  An  addi- 
tional twelvemonth,  and  we  shall  not  be  badly  supplied! 

Are  our  most  exposed,  and  most  important  places  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  defence? — ^The  doctrine  has  been  spread  that  our 
cities  are  nuisances,  our  strong  holds— the  forest  and  the 
I  mountain.— -Have  we  a  navy  to  afford  at  least  a  slight  protec- 
tion to  our  coasting  trade? — We  own  a  few  ships,  half  rotten. 
We  think  of  repairing  them,  and  talk  of  building  more.  We 
had  a  squadron  of  gun  boats;— -they  have  disappeared. 

Have  we  sailors  to  man  a  navy? — We  had,  not  long  ago,  an 
invaluable  body  of  forty  thousand  seamen.  They  are  dispersed. 
— ^Can  we  boast  of  able  naval  coraraaoders? — ^The  country 
may  be  proud  of  those  it  has  produced.  Some  culti^^ate  the 
fields.  Others  are  engaged  ia  mercantile  pursuits.  Some  still 
plough  the  ocean  as  supercargoes! 

Arc  we  strong  in  national  spirit,  which  facilitates  all  under- 
takings, disposes  to  sacrifices^  often  supplies  the  want  of  ta- 
lents, and  is  the  hotbed  in  which  they  thrive? — There  are  pro- 
fessions of  it  in  the  newspapers  of  the  party  in  power. — Have 
we  a  revenue?— The  usual  sources  of  it  begin  to  fail.  We  have 
voted  new  taxes,  to  commence  with  the  war. — Does  public 
credit  exist?  Can  we  borrow? — It  is  said  that  the  people  abound 
with  confidence  in  the  administration.  They  also  at>ound  in 
wealth,  but  they  have  no  money! 

Such  is  the  unexaggerated,  strange  state^of  things.  To  con- 
ceal it  would  he  folly.  It  is  best  known  to  those  who  are,  or 
may  become  our  enemies.  It  is  unknown  only  to  ourselves. 
The  contemplation  of  it,  leaves  the  mind  deeply  invpresscd 
with  the  conviction,  that  our  affairs,  of  late,  must  have  been 
miserably  mismanaged.  What  an  undertaking,  to  expose  all 
the  errors,  which  have  been  committed;  to  dcvelope  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  interests,  from  which  they  have  sprung!  Useful 
as  this  task  wocdd  b^,  we  cannot  now  think  of  attempting  it. 
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But,  wc  should  conceive  ourselves  culpable,  if  we  could  i^^nnu  . 
at  this  important  crisis,  from  subjecting,  at  least  our  fimnptf  | 
concerns,  to  a  more  particular  scrutiny. 

This  disquisition  can  hardly  fail  to  exdbe  particular  attendon, 
at  a  time  when  the  occurrences  of  the  day  bring  the  subject 
so  entirely  home  to  our  feelings;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  particularly  appropriate,  when  it  is  considered  that 
we  are  only  at  the  dawn  of  our  political  existence;  that  our 
duration  as  a  people,  as  well  as  the  character  and  rank,  whidi, 
for  ages  to  come,  we  may  hold  among  the  nations  of  tfaeearthi 
will  chiefly  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  our  early  institutions,  on 
the  correct  structure  of  our  fundamental  polity;  and  that  eveij 
political  edifice,  however  brilliant  and  vast,  must  necessarily 
be  frail,  tottering,  temporary,  unless  rising  from  the  solid  basis 
of  a  wise  financial  system-— without  which  nothing  nationally 
great  and  good  can  either  be  attempted,  or  achieved. 


; 


i( 


In  the  actual  state  of  civilized  society,"  says  GantU, 
**  public  contributions  are  a  portion  of  private  fortune,  yielded 
to  government  to  enable  it  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  body 
politic,  and  to  secure  to  every  citizen  his  individual,  and  so- 
cial rights.  Without  a  public  revenue,  no  public  power,  no 
government:  And  again,  without  a  government,  without  t 
public  power,  no  security,  no  property.  Take  away  the  pro- 
tection which  government  owes  to  individuals,  in  return  Cor 
the  contributions  it  receives  from  them;  or  suppress  the  coik- 
tributions,  which  individuals  pay  in  retutn  for  the  protectioo 
they  enjoy,  and  nothing  remains  but  arbitrary  power,  dispo« 
sing  of  all  and  respecting  nothing,  or  anarchy,  equally  fatal!" 

**  Considered  in  their  true  light,  public  contributions  imply 
a  contract  between  government  and  individuals,  the  principk, 
of  their  mutual  relations,  the  basis  of  all  political  rights  atti 
duties,  the  true,  if  not  the  only,  efficient  guarantee  of  the  sfr 
cial  compact."*  ' 

This  being  the  nature  of  public  contributions— the 
gate  of  which  constitutes  the  public  revenue — ^it  is  ob 
that  in  ancient  times,  when  they  were  discharged  by  pers<tfAt 
services,  or  in  kind,  no  correct  system  of  revenue  was  [UitiD* 
cable.  If  the  contributions,  paid  by  each  individual,  arc  At 
price  for  the  protection  he  receives,  then  justice  requireSi  d^j 
the  price  given  should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  vidoe  09^4 
tained  in  returh.  But  people  are  vulnerable  in  proportion  1^' 

•  Ch.  Gsnilb,  Essai  politique  sur  le  Revemi  public,  r.  I.  p.  272. 
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they  are  possessed  of  property.  He  wJio  has  nothing  to  lose^ 
BSiardly  a  subject  of  protection.  The  contributions  of  each 
individual,  therefore,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  commensurate 
vith  his  means.  Hc^  was  this  practicable  as  long  as  th^y 
could  be  discharged  only  by  personal  services,  or  in  kind? 

The  difficulty  has  gready  diminished,  and  almost  disap- 
peared, since  the  introduction  of  money.  A  sufficiency  of  it 
among  the  people  is,  however,  an  indispensable  conconutaut  of 
a  good  system  of  taxation.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  are 
aware  of  their  obli^;ation  to  support  the  government,  and  wil- 
ling  to  fulfil  it.  It  IS  not  enough  that  they  are  rich  in  produce 
and  property.  They  must  also  have  a  convenient  means  of 
famishing  their  proper  quantum  of  contribution.  They  mus( 
have  money. 

It  is  further  obvious,  that  the  £sculty  of  the  people  to  conr 
tribute,  is  at  all  times  limited.  The  object  being  security 
land  procecdon,  the  price  must  not  be  ruin.  But  the  exigencies 
of  government  are  unequal.  The  body  politic  is  sometimes  so 
situated,  that  extracnrdinary  efforts  are  required,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  health  and  vigour.  These  efforts  occasion  extraor* 
dinary  expenses.  How  can  the  funds  for  defraymg  them  be 
provided,  without  defeating  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which 
they  are  incurred? 

There  are  but  two  modes.  The  gradual  previous  accumu- 
lation c^  treasure,  in  expectation  of  such  emergencies;  or,  the 
firm  establishment  of  public  credit,  on  the  basis  of  an  ample 
revenue,  and  of  good  faith.  A  treasure  supplies  itself  the 
funds  when  wanted.  Publicoredit  enables  government  to  ob* 
tain  them  by  means  of  loans. 

The  first  mode,  which  was  formerly  pursued  by  wise  and 
provident  governments,  is  liable  to  three  objections. 

First.  The  use  of  the  money  may  be  wanted,  before  the  ac- 
cumulatiiHi  is  comideted;  or  the  emergency,  which  made  it 
needful,  may  recur  a  second  time,  before  the  treasury  is  re- 
cruited. 

Secondly.  The  sum  accumulated  may  not  be  equsd  to  the 
amount  required,  and  may  place  government  in  die  distres- 
sing alternative,  of  being  obliged  to  choose  between  Ruinous 
and  oppressive  taxes,  or  a  sacrifice  of  die  honour,  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  nation. 

ThinDj.  The  accumulation  of  treasure  necessarily  causes 
,  a  lai^  capital  to  remain  unproductive,  which  therefore  must 
be  considered  as  idle,  and  lost  to  the  countiy,  while  hoarded. 

The  second  nuKle  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  objections, 
and  is  therefore  pre;feraUe.  It  is  susceptible  of  bemg  ren- 
VoL,  III.  2  F 
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dered  adequate  to  any'topplies  the  public  service  can  requff^. 
and  may,  under  a  wbe  a^Ainistration,  be  considered  as  in«F 
faaustible. 

The  foundations  of  public  credit^-asilis  been  obgcmd— 
are  an  ample  revenue;  and  good  faith*  An  ample  revenue  is 
the  result  of  a  good  system  of  taxation.  The  practicability  of 
such  a  system  demands,  as  an  essential  prerequisite,  a  suf- 
*  ficiency  of  a  good  medium  of  circulation;  and  the  same  is 
again  necessary,  in  order  to  render  public  credit  effidenU  If 
government  wants  to  borrow,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  enjoy  Ac 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people.  These  will  be  unavail- 
ing, unless  a  certain  number  at  least,  have  by  them,^  and  can 
supply  the  circulating  medium,  the  money, — of  which  gov- 
ernment stands  in  need. 

The  whole  business  of  finance — besides  the  general  inte- 
grity of  conduct,  and  the  inviolate  observance  of  good  faith, 
always  required — resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the  two  fol- 
lowing principal  duties. 

First.  The  introduction  of  a  judicious  and  correct  system 
of  taxation. 

Secondly.  The  regulation  of  the  currency,  or  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  country,  on  such  principles,  that  an 
adequate  ^pply  of  it,  for  die  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
never  shall  be  wanting. 

Without  doubt  the  execution  of  these  duties  ought  to  be 
simultaneous.  We  are  obliged,  however,  to  consider  them  in 
succession.  We  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  taxation; 
taking  it  for  granted,  during  the  discussion,  that  there  is, 
in  the  country,  no  want  of  circulating  medium  for  any  desi- 
rable purpose. 

But,  while  proceeding  to  develop  the  principles  of  a  good 
system  of  taxation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country — a  task  which  has  not  before  been  at- 
tempted— ^we  are  almost  overcome  by  the  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject. — "  The  revenue  of  the  stated'  says  Burke, 
**  28  the  state.  In  effect,  all  depends  upon  it,  whether  for  sup- 
«  port,  or  for  reformation. — As  all  great  qualities  of  the  mind, 
"  which  operate  in  public,  and  are  not  merely  suffering  and  pas- 
*'  sive,require  force  for  their  display,  I  had  almost  said  for  ttcir 
"  unequivocal  existence,  the  revenue,  wWch  is  the  spring  of  att 
*'  power,  becomes  in  its  administration  the  sphere  of  evciy  ac- 
"  tive  virtue.  Public  virtue,  being  of  a  nature  magnificent  and 
'*  splendid,  instituted  for  great  tilings,  and  conversant  about 
"  great  concerns,  requires  abundant  scope  and  room,  and  can- 
^^not  spread  dnd  grow  under  confinement,  and  in  dttumstanees 
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L  ^'  straitened,  narrow  and  aordid*  ThroviffBk  the  revenue  alone 
W  ^thc  body  politic  can  act  in  its  true  genius  and  character,  and 
P  *'  therefore  it  will  display  just  as  much  of  its  collective  virtue, 
f  ^<  as  it  is  possessed  <^a  just  fwenue."^ 

We  cannot  pretend  to  do  full  justice,  to  a  topic  of  such  vast 
importance,  in  the  short  ^pace  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fine our  remarks.  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  treating 
}t  in  a  very  concise,  and,  as  it  were,  aphoristic  manner;  and  of 
contenting  ourselves  frequently  with  merely  advancing  cer^* 
tain  positions,  particularly  if  their  correctness  is  obvious,  or 
receives  corrofaHoration  from  the  results  themselves  to  which 
they  lead.  We  shall  not  even  dwell,  any  longer  than  is  requi- 
aite  in  order  to  be  tmderstood,  on  such  points  of  financial  doc- 
trine as  we  shall  venture  to  maintain,  in  deviation  from  those 
laid  down  by  some  distinguished  writers  on  this  science.  Oor 
principal,  if  not  our  sole  object,  is  to  be  useful;  and,  for  this 
reason,  we  shall  aim  at  popular  perspicuity,  more  than  at 
academical  elegance. 

The  end  and  object  of  the  social  compact  can  be  no  other 
than  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The  happiness  of  the  people 
—^litically— depends  on  multiplicity  and  security  of  enjoy- 
ments. MultipliciQr  of  enjoyments  on  wealth;  and  national 
weahh  consists  in  die  abundance  of  good  things. 

This  wealth  must  originate  with  the  revenue  of  individuals; 
and  individual  revenue  can  only  be  derived  from  land,  from 
bbour,  and  from  capital. 

Without  land,  there  could  be  no  supply  of  food  and  raw 
materials*  Without  labour  this  supply  would  be  scanty,  in 
amount;  indifferent,  in  quality;  inconvenient  for  consumption, 
in  form;  precarious,  as  to  its  very  existence*  Without  capital, 
the  beneficial  results  of  labour  would  be,  comparatively,  tri- 
fling. 

"flierc  are  two  species  ofeafital.  The  one^  which  we  shall 
exclusively  call  so,  is  nothing  else  but  labour  consolidated;  and 
identified  rvith  the  objects  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  Such  are 
all  kinds  of  buildings,  hedges,  fences,  dikes,  bridges,  roads, 
canals,  ships,  improvements  of  every  description,  books,  tools, 
mills,  utensils,  machinery,  &c.  &c.  The  more  of  this  accumu- 
lated labour,  this  real  capital^  a  natiou  possesses,  the  more  must 
the  further  exertions  of  its  physical  and  mental  powers  prove 
productive. 

The  odicr  species  of  capital,  which  we  shall  in  prefetcnice 

*  Burke.  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
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cM  the  circulating  jHUdjiutn,  is  a  tool  of  civiUxe^  society,  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  o£  tranaferring,  and  circulating  ijM 
former.  If  metcdltc^  and  consequently  possessed  of  intrMfc 
value,  it  constitutes  at  the  same  time  a  past,  andtm  mipiaikic- 
tive  ip9Xt  of  the  real  capital,  which  may  be  considered  as  by  so  ^ 
much  diminbhed.  li  paper ^  it  constitutes  no  part  of  it,  being,  ' 
in  itself,  almost  destitute  of 'value,  and  merely  exhibitmg  ^ 
form  of  a  contrivance  to  circulate  substantial  values^  or  what  is 
called  property,  by  means  of  credit* 

From  these  primary,  and  leading  considerations,  it  follows 
that  evpiy  system  of  taxation,  which  bears  heavily  on  land,  on 
labour,  or  on  capital,  by  preventing,  or  impeding  the  accumn* 
lation  of  weidth,  defeats  die  purpose  of  the  social  compact,  is 
inconsistent  widi  it,  and  should  be  rejected* 

When  people  find  Aat,  without  security,  diey  are  unable  to 
exert  themselves  to  advantage,  and  to  acquire  wealth;  when 
they  institute  a  government  to  procure  Uiem  this  security 
when  government  must  have  a  revenue  to  render  it  competesk 
to  afford  it;  and  when  taxes  are  laid  to  create  the  revenue-— 
surely,  the  taxes  themselves  ought  not  to  become  destructive 
of  that  wealth,  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  which  the 
whole  fabric  is  intended  to  facilitate*  For,  what  difference 
could  it  make  to  the  people,  whether  their  substance  were  de« 
voured  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  by  invading  hordes  of 
sstvages,  or  by  iStitfisc? 

Taxes,  though  they  cannot  well  bear  directly  on  land, 
because  merely  as  such  k  cannot  be  removed  or  destroyed, 
will  bear  on  labour,  when  they  become  so  heavy  as  to  cause 
people  to  be  badly  fed,  badly  lodged,  and  badly  clothed— for 
this  situation  ciuinot  fail  to  put  them  out  of  heart  Hiey  w31 
bear  on  capital,  when  they  cannot  be  satisfied  widiout  an 
alienation  of  property,  always  more  or  less  attended  widi 
destruction  and  waste.  They  will  bear  on  capital,  also,  when 
their  amount  is  so  great  as  to  cause  all  the  produce  of  land, 
labour  and  capital— that  is,  the  whole  revenue  of  an  indi* 
vidual— to  be  absorbed  by  expenses  of  subsistence  and  taxes; 
because  it  is  the  nature  of  capital  to  wear  and  diminish,  if  not 
constantly  recruited. 

Hence  then  results  the  fundamental  principle  of  taxation, 
which  is,  that  the  amount  of  taxes,  levied  on  each  individualt 
should  never  exceed  that  proportion  of  his  revenue,  which  ^\ 
may  be  able  to  spare,  without  encroaching  on  the  mean^ 
his  subsistence;  and  that  there  will  be  the  less  danger  of  th< 
proving  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  more  revcni^ 
they  leave  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  recruiting,  and  acc» 
mutating  capital. 
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^  public  revenue,  insafiicieat  tgtttiaUe  govenmient,  fiiUy 
Mi  energetijCaliy  to  compass  the  important  purposes  of  iu  in- 
fltftiKon,  iM|Pt  conducive  40^  ^aeral  prosperity.  Wealth  may 
be  acqrniwflittt  Its  taoure  will  be  precarious*  More  will  be 
lost  by  the  innumerable  evils,  which  never  fail  to  spring  from 
a  feeble,  languid,  and  financially  embarrassed  administration^ 
-—evils  often  terminating  in  cdnfusion  and  ruin— -than  is  saved 
by  the  lightness  of  the  taxes.  Besides,  many  of  the  expenditum 
d  a  good  government,  such,  for  instance,  as  arise  from  facifi« 
tadng  intercourse,  by  means  of  canals  and  similar  improve* 
ments,  are  themselves  converted  into  a  most  productive  na» 
tional  capital;  whilst  others,  such  as  are,  or  ought  to  be,  inctir- 
red  for  the  regulation,  extension,  and  protection  of  commerce^ 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  science,  for  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  a  national  spirit,  &c.  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  rendering  industry  more  enlightened  and  more 
prochictive. 

A  public  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  than  is  neces* 
saiy  tor  the  complete  attainment  of  the  national  purposes,  for 
i^ch  it  was  est^lished,  must  obviously  tend  to  retard  the 
general  prosperity,  and  this  tendency  will  be  the  greater,  the 
more  injudiaously  the  excess  is  applied. 

The  object,  consequendy,  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  provide 
ft  revenue,  amply  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
uid  yet,  as  £ar  as  possible  removed  from  being  oppressive  to 
those,  on  whom  it  is  levied.  To  devise  the  mode,  best 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  is  by  no  means 
«asy,  '*It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason,'*  says  Burke« 
^^t  the  science  of  speculative  and  practical  finance,  which 
'^must  take  to  its  aid  so  many  auxiliary  branches  of  know- 
^kdge,  staiids  high  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  the  ordi* 
^'nary  sort,  but  of  the  wisest  and  best  men;  and  as  this 
*' science  has  grown,  with  the  progress  of  its  object,  the  pros- 
**perity  and  improvement  of  nations  has  generally  increased 
*'  with  the  ^increase  of  their  revenues;  and  they  will  both 
**  continue  to  grow  and  flourish,  <is  long  as  the  balance  between 
^what  u  kfi  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  individuals^  andtuhaC 
^is  collected  for  the  common  efforts  of  the  state^  bear  to  each 
*'  other  a  due  reciprocal  propor^on^  and  are  kept  in  a  close  cor- 
**respondence  and  communication.'^t 

But  in  what  does  this  balance  consist?  When  is  it  that  a  tax 
encroaches  on  the  means  of  subsistence?— Whenever  it  docs 
not  leave  free,  say  the  learned,  a  sufficient  portion  of  individual 

•  **  Nothing  turns  oat  to  be  «o  oppressive  and  tiiijust  as  a  feeble  govern - 
"roent"  Biirt^.  Reflections,  8tc. 
fBurtoe— same  worlt. 
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revenue  to  defray  necetimry  individual  expenditures.— Aid 
what  expenditures  are  necessaryP^^Those  required  for  fipK 
for  shelter,  for  clothing^-^Bnt,  wbat  food? — ^Mcat?  podiwi} 
grain?  and,  if  grain,  manufactured  into'ftmr,  of  brukedf  What 
sheker? — A  stone  house,  a  log  house,  a  mud  house,  a  hollow 
tree?  What  clothing?*^A  cloth  coat?  a  blanket?  a  sheepskiii? 

The  inevitable  want  of  pre«sion  in  the  verbal  import  of 
the  principle,  vanishes  on  adverting  to  its  origin  and  inteimoD. 
We  generally  find  that  people  are  apt  to  encroach  upon  tkir 
capital,  when  their  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  eir 
penses,  caused  by  the  acquisition  of  those  necessaries,  codtd- 
niences,  or  comforts  of  life,  to  which,  from  education  and 
habit,  they  have  become  accustomed*  Whenever  these  can- 
not be  had-— they  suffer*  They  must  submit  to  painful  priva^ 
tions— -which  is  want — or  spend  their  property*  In  eidier  case 
the  tax,  causing  this  state  of  things,  is  injurious* 

The  question  next  occurs,  how  is  the  principle  to  be  sef^ 
plied?  I 

As  taxes  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  individual  revenue,  or 
income,  much  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those,  who  have  taken 
most  pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  on  the  distinctioo  be* 
tween  taxes  which  bear  on  capital,  and  taxes  which  bear 
on  income*  Montesquieu,  Stewart,  Smith,  the  Economists, 
Ganilh,  Say,  &c*  bestow  many  pages  on  this  point*  All  agree 
in  condemning  the  former  description  of  taxes,  and  apprmre 
only  of  the  latter* 

But,  however  fully  we  are  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principle,  that  taxes  prove  injurious  whenever  diey  a&ct 
capital,  instead  of  income,  we  cannot,  on  that  account,  at 
much  importance  to  the  distinction  just  mentioned*  The 
ject  on  which  a  tax  is  laid,  is  one  thing:  the  fund,  from  wU 
it  is  discharged,  is  another*  A  tax  on  ploughshares,  on  see 
com,  on  tools  and  machines  of  every  sort,  on  bank  stock,  &< 
would  not  cause  those  things  to  be  sold,  in  order  to  pay  ' 
tax*  The  amount  would  be  tsJcen  frt)m  income,  whenever  c 
veniently  within  its  compass*  Even  a  tax  on  successions 
real  estate,  say  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of  \ts  value,  \ 
not  cause  the  new  proprietor  to  dispose  of  the  fourUi 
He  would  raise  the  sum  required,  on  the  securiQrof  the 
and  discharge  the  loan  by  degrees  out  of  his  revenue*  On 
other  hand,  a  tax  on  the  annual  produce  itself  of  aa  esiate, 
at  took  away  too  large  a  proportion  of  it,  to  allow  the  prop 
etor  to  live,  in  lus  usual  way,  on  the  remainder,  woujd^  pro' 
bly,^  induce  him  to  run  in  debt,  that  is,  to  encroach  on 
capitaT* 
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This  distinction,  therefore,  howej^  iftill^iirdwelt  upon,  is  of 
liijApractical  value,  and  does  not  ad^ce  us  a  single  step  in  the 
sobttion  of ^e  problem  under  examination.  Ine  considera- 
tion of  it  oBh  affoidtf  idiffitional  strength  to  the  maxim.  That 
an  taxes,  of  whatever  denomination  and  form,  must  prove 
prejudicial  to  general  prosperity,'  when  they  trench  too  far  on 
individual  revenue.  Still  mqre  when  the  amount  demanded 
permanently  exceeds  it 

Some  writers  have  also  pretended,  that  the  wages  of  labour 
^ould  remain  exempt  from  taxation,*  because  taxes  must  not 
encroach  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But,  are  in  our  times  any  of  those,  who  derive  their  living 
from  die  wages  of  labour,  reduced  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  mere  physical  necessary?  Is  not,  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try, the  faculty  of  earning  wages  equal  to  a  productive  estate? 
Are  not  those,  whose  labour  procures  them  a  comfortable 
existence,  indebted  to  the  state  for  security  and  protection, 
and  for  the  enjo}rment  of  the  advantages,  which  spring  from  a 
well  regulated  government,  and  from  civilization? 

All,  who  enjoy  an  individual  revenue,  however  derived, 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue;  but  no  one  more 
than  his  share.  The  greatest  attainable  justice^  in  the  distri' 
button  of  the  public  burthen^  is  the  most  essential  feature  in  6 
good  system  of  taxatioru]  It  is  so  essential,  that  in  a  systemi 
whereof  it  forms  the  prominent  character^  all  other  consider- 
ations may  be  said  to  be  of  a  subordinate,  or  merely  theo* 
retical,  importance:  Because,  there  is  very  litde  danger,  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  public,  thits  distributed,  will  ever  en<- 
croach  on  the  means  of  subsistence  and  on  capital,  if  govern- 
ment understand  their  business,  and  do  their  duty; 

Anotiier  feature  of  a  good  system  is,  that  the  taxes  laid  be 
of  an  easy,  cheap  and  convenient  collection; — because  they 
^iU  then  be  attended  with  the  least  vexation  to  those,  who 
have  to  pay  them,  and  with  the  least  loss  to  the  public. 

Another^— that  they  be  amply,  and  uniformly  productive; — 
because  the  less  they  are  so,  the  more  it  will  be  requisite  to  ^ 
multiply,  the  oftener  to  change  them;  and  the  greater  their 
number,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  a  just  distribution;  die 
greater,  and  the  more  justifiable  their  unpopularity,  die  more 
'  expensive  and  vexatious  their  collection. 

Another— ^at  the  amount  of  the  tax,  levied  on  each  con- 
tributor, be  precise  and  definite,— not  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  taxgatherers  or  assessors; — ^because  the  justice  of 

*  Stewart— Political  ^coiuMBy,  vol  L  Ganilh— EsBai  Politique,  &c.  vol.  I 
p.  313. 
t  Adsoa  Sutitb.  Weidth  of  Kktions.  Book  V.  ch.  8.  p:  2. 
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the  distributioo  tocCM||ihe  more  endangered,  the  more  b  left 


to  arbitrary  assessmentTHIIr  fear  of  being  wronged  will  njlfe^  I 
the  tax  invidious;  productiire  o(.  discord;  inimical  to  sfAl  | 
order.  .     •  •»■ 

Another— ^hat  the  tax  do  not  embarrass,  or  impede  citcii- 
lation;— because  free  circulation  of  commodities  is  essentiil 
to  trade;  trade  essential  to  division  of  labour;  division  of  la- 
boiu"  essential  to  its  productiveness;  and  productiveness  of 
labour  essential  to  wealth*  The  akavala  of  Spain,  a  dutjr 
levied  on  goods,  whenever  they  changed  hands,  nearly  put  an 
end  to  all  internal  commerce,  checked  industry,  and  ruined 
the  country.* 

Another — that  the  taxes  possess  a  degree  of  flexibility, 
sufficient  to  adapt  them  to  change  of  time  and  circum- 
stances;— because  the  more  they  possess  this  characteristic, 
the  less  frequently  will  Uie  financial  proceedings  and  measures 
require  innovation.  Could  a  system  of  taxation  be  so  contrived 
as  never  to  require  any;  could  it  be  engrafted  upcm,  and  made 
part,  as  it  were,  of  our  federal  constitution,  it  would  obvioudf 
be  an  inestimable  advantage. 

Finally — ^taxes  should  rather  have  a  moral,  than  an  inmuH 
lal  tendency.  High  duties  on  imported  articles,  tempt  to 
smugging;  high  internal  taxes  on  consumption,  stimulate  in- 

{enuity  to  defraud;  and  deviation  from  moral  rectitude,  aay 
ow  induced,  becomes  habit.  But,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  commit  a  mistake,  in  endeavouring  to  accomjdish  an  oppo^ 
site  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  hi^  duties  on  ardent  spirits 
check, a  prejudicial  consumption.  The  secretary  of  our  trea- 
sury, on  this  account,  conceives  them  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eligible  objects  of  taxation.f  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  in 
this  country  at  least,  not  fewer  drams  will  be  taken  on  account 
of  a  high  duty  on  spirits.  It  will  only  cause  retailers  to  be^ 
come  cheats;  and  the  common  people  to  be  poisoned  with  bal 
liquor* 

Such  are  the  principal  features  and  characteristics  of  a  ffood 
system  of  taxation.  But  to  which  system — susceptible  cf  bo* 
ing  put  in  practice— do  they  belong^ 

There  have  been  invented  two  principal  descriptions  tl 
taxes.— Taxes^  on  consumable  articles,  called  truSrect;  sad 
taxes  on  land,  and  persons— -called  tUrect  taxes. 

The  former  constitute  the  greatest  proportion  of  die  taxes, 

*  D.  G.  Usttrist  Th^rie  Prat  du  Comm.  d'Esp. 
t  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  tfeasury  to  the  CQpuOittee  sf  wsjrs  and 
means^  of  the  10th  Januaiy,  1812. 
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gid  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  ^aj09f^  Vhey  have  been, 
Mif  e  or  lets,  introduced  all  over  EwSpe,  and  they  are  strong- 
^TCfe;onimended,^particularJl|r  by  late  French  writers,  as  pre- 
ferable to  dPMiera. 

^^  The  honour  of  this  discovery,"  says  Oantlh^  speaking  of 
indirect  taxation,  *^  belongs  again  to  chance,  and  not  to  humam 
wisdom.  The  importance  of  it  was  not  felt,  till  the  science  of 
political  economy  taught  the  laws  of  the  formation,  the  distrl- 
bation,  and  the  consumption  of  riches,  and  pointed  out  the  in- 
fluence, of  the  several  modes  of  taxation,  on  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  Then  the  advantages  and  inconveniences,  atp 
tending  them,  were  compared,  and,  from  this  comparison  re- 
sulted the  absolute  preeminence^  of  taxes  on  consumable  arti* 
clcs^  over  all  others*"* 

It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  more  particular 
examination  of  their  merits  and  demerits,  chiefly  with  a  view 
\io  their  operation  in  this  country. 

Tbey  are  of  two  descripdons.— Some  are  paid  on  fore^;n 
goods  and  commodities,  when  imported.  These  are  more 
strictly  called  duties,  or  customs.— Others  are  paid  on  con- 
sumable commodities,  produced,  or  manufactured  at  home* 
These  are  called  indirect,  internal  taxes. 

Both  seem  tohave  in  common  the  advantage,  that  they  ap- 
poruoa  themselves  to  the  revenue  of  those  who  pay  them.  It 
is  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  they  are  so  much  axtcdled  by 
the  writers  on  political  economy. 

Their  claim  to  preference  in  this  respect  would  be  perfect, 
if  the  e3q>enditure  of  people  were  always  in  exact,  or  nearly  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  revenue.  But,  though  it  is  true  that, 
goierally  speaking,  people  will  not  spend  more  than  they  earn, 
and  very  aeldom  all  that  they  earn,  yet,  it  does  by  no  means 
follow,  that  they  will  always  increase  their  expenditure,  pro- 
gresawely  with  the  increase  of  their  income.  On  the  contrary, 
most  men  who  acquire  fortunes,  persevere  in  the  original 
habits  of  fragality,  often  of  parsimony,  which  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition. The  auuors  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  solicitous,  that  all  taxes  should  be  defrayed  out  of  indi- 
vidual revenue,  than  concerned  that  all  the  individual  revenue, 
which  the  state  assures^  should  pay  its  due  premium.^^Kven 
in  Europe,  where  decency  and  fashion  have  prescribed  a  cer- 
tain style  of  living,  to  peofde  of  a  certain  income  and  rank, 
consumption  is  £ar  from  keeping  an  even  pace  with  the  indi- 
vidual means  of  consuming.  It  is  infinitely  less  the  case  in 

•  Gsmlhy  same  work.  voL  It  p.  411^ 
Vol,  III.  2  G 
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this  country,  wllerc,  ^onparatively  speaking,  great  to 
prevails  among  the  wearony,  and  great  profusion  among 
in  moderate  circumstances*  Mgny  rich  farmers^n  tl^ 
rior,  rich  enough  to  suffer  their  wiatm  4o  M^'Wleo'If  the 
rats  rather  than  be  sold  under  a  cenain  price,  hardly  con- 
sume any  commodities,  not  produced,  or  manufactured,  on 
dieir  own  premises.  Consequently,  under  our  present  sjttem 
of  taxes,  they  pay  nothing  to  the  state.  In  our  cities,  the 
greatest  number  of  those,  whose  revenue  exceeds  six  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  spend  no  more  than  those  whose 
revenue  does  not  quite  reach  this  sum. 

In  a  country  like  England,  of  moderate  extent,  of  a  con- 
pact  population,  of  a  similarity  of  condition, — widi  regard  to 
soil  and  climate,  approaching  to  equalit}';  of  the  same  man- 
ners, the  same  habits,  and  the  sanie  prejudices  throughout, 
taxes  on  consumable  commodities  may  operate  with  some  de- 
gree of  fairness.  But  it  is  vastly  different  in  the  United  States, 
comprising^-^within  a  single  empire — all  the  physical  and 
moral  diversities  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

What  is  the  consumption  of  woollens,  in  the  states  o(  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  compared  with  the  consumption  of 
the  same  kind  of  goods  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  aiid  Ten- 
nessee, making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  popuianon! 
What  the  consumption  of  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  absorbed  bj  a 
given  amount  of  mdividual  revenue  in  the  northern  sta^ 
where  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
these  articles,  when  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the 
same  commodities  caused  by  the  same  quantum  of  revenue  ia 
the  slave  states?  And  may  not  the  same  remark  be  extended 
to  all  others?  Do  not  ^eater  sterility  of  soil,  and  greater  se- 
verity of  climate,  multiply  wants  of  every  description?  Is'  not 
the  unequal  operation  of  such  taxes,  arising  from  difference  of 
soil  and  climate,  still  further  increased  by  the  prevaiience  of 
slavery  in  the  states  of  the  south?  Yet,  the  exportation  of  001- 
ton — which  is  the  produce  of  the  southern  states  alooe— a* 
needed,  a  few  years  ago,  in  value,  by  nearly  three  miUioniof 
dollars,  that  of  any  other  species  of  produce  exported  fromte 
Union! 

But,  if  |his  inequality  of  operation  may  already  be  no* 
madverted  upoti  with  propriety,  though  taxes  on  consuoiiUe 
commodities  are  now  only  paid  on  such  as  come  to  usfroci 
abroad,  how  much  more  would  they  not  become  obnoxioiit  I 
censure  if  they  were  generally  extended  to  those,  wUdi  nu 
be  called  domestic!  There  is  hardly  a  consumption  of  magi 
tude  which  is  not  more  or  less  local,  more  or  less  confined 
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.pertain  description  of  people  alon^and  the  vdue  of  the  do- 
'sbfitic  commodities  in  particular,  which  are  consumed  by  the 
more  weallh^  classes,  is  £as  Ivom  bearing  a  just  proportion  to 
their  revenue,  thott^  the  amount  of  chem  consumed  gene- 
rally, may  be  considered  as  within  the  revenue  of  those  who 
use  them. 

What  a  mistake,  for  instance,  would  it  not  be  to  think  of 
laying  a  tax  on  houses,  when  even  the  day-labourer  to  th^ 
northward  must  have  a  good  one,  while  thousands  to  the 
South  may  be  said  to  live  almost  in  the  open  air.  Malt  and 
beer  are  articles  of  consumption,  almost  peculiar  to  a  few  of 
the  states.  Ardent  spirits,  distilled  at  home,  are  never  used  by 
the  rich.  Hardly  a  carriage  rolls  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana^ 
though  in  the  latter  country  proprietors  whose  income  exceeds 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
£  ven  salt,  leather,  candles,  soap— deemed  articles  of  the  most 
general  consumption— could  not  be  taxed  in  this  country,  with- 
out affecting  individual  revenue  difierendy  in  almost  every 
state.  The  one  last  mentioned,  of  which  the  consumption  with 
us  is  so  great,  is  hardly  thought  of  by  the  population  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miss'issippi,  on  account  of  the  superior  softness 
of  the  water  of  that  river. 

Indirect  taxes,  therefore,  viewed  in  reference  to  equality  of 
operation,  and  a  just  distribution  of  the  public  burthens,  are 
every  where  liable  to  the  objection,  that  they  leave  a  great  pro- 
pordon  of  the  revenue  of  the  wealthy  unaffected,  who,  conse* 
quently,  receive  their  ample  share  of  security,  protection,  and 
national  blessings  of  every  sort,  at  a  reduced  price.  Taxes  of 
this  description  would,  in  the  United  Statee-^wtre  this  system 
extended,  and  relied  on  as  the  principal,  and  permanent  basis 
of  public  revenue— present  such  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  paying  a  suitable  degree  of  regard  to  the  important  con- 
siderations just  mentioned,  that  a  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
though  unremittingly  in  search  of  information  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  employed  in  modifying' and  muldplying  his 
taxes  accordingly,  could  not,  with  all  his  pains  and  labour, 
avoid  a  constant  recurrence  of  gross  and  flagrant  violations,  of 
the  most  essential  principle  of  a  good  financial  system. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  cheap  and  easy  collection,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  taxes  on  con- 
sumable commodities— duties  on  commodities  imported,  and 
domestic  duties. 

The  former  certoinly  present  no  difficulty  on  this  score,  and 
are,  so  far,  jusdy  recommendable.  The  business  of  the  cus- 
tomhouses is  neither  expensive,  nor  annoying,  nor  does  it 
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prove  injurious  to  tWdbtioo.  Commodities,  once  enteredi 
may  afterwards  be  dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  qiMRy 
given  to  the  importers  for  the  iiMiunt  of  the  dutiftfL  pslmits 
heavy  advances  on  their  part,  and  the  rej)iikllDns  ^fm  ftgard 
to  drawbacks,  secure  the  interests  of  the  carrying  trade.  The 
customhouses  also  become  the  means  of  important,  and  accu- 
rate information  respecting  the  commercial  reladons  of  the 
country  with  other  nations.  For  this,  and  for  some  other  rea- 
sons, which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  place,  it  is  desirabk, 
that  moderate  duties  on  importations,  should  be  retained, 
whatever  taxes  may  be  adopted  besides,  as  a  more  permaaeDt 
reliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  internal,  or  domestic 
duties,  on  consumable  commodities,  is  not  only  attended  with 
great  expense  and  inconvenience,  but  with  formidable  em- 
barrassments, and  they  are  again,  for  this  reason,  liable  to  the 
most  serious  objections* 

The  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  ariiiag 
from  an  unavoidable  interference  with  private  pursuits,  mint, 
necessarily,  increase  in  proportion  with  the  extent  of  territoiy, 
over  which  the  population  is  spread,  from  which  die  contribu* 
tions  are  to  be  obtained,  and  with  the  diffusedness  of  that 
population. 

In  England,  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  manuftc- 
tories  of  every  description,  are  mostly  large,  and  conspicuoas 
establishments,  which  cannot  escape  the  observation  ol  the  re- 
venue officers,  and  at  which  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  imposed 
are  received  in  considerable  sums.  A  single  officer  is  adequate 
to  an  extensive  collection,  and  the  highly  improved  state  of 
the  country,  makes  the  accumulation,  and  transmission  of  ^e 
sums  received,  safe  as  well  as  easy.— -In  France,  and  other 

Cof  the  European  continent,  the  circumstance  of  the  popa- 
1,  belonnng  to  extensive  tracts  of  territory,  being  con- 
densed in  villages,  which  form  so  many  detached  spots,  wheit 
the  pursuits  of  industry  centre,  must  infinitely  fiicilitate  the 
business  of  the  taxgatherers.  Yet,  so  great  is  in  this  respect 
the  advantage  of  England  over  France,  tiiat  the  expenses  of 
collection  in  the  former  country  do  not  exceed  six  per  cent, 
though  in  France  they  amount  to  upwards  of  sixteen:^  A  de- 
ference, which  to  Gantlh  appears  so  inconceivable,  that  he  is 
disposed  tp  ascribe  it  to  the  possession  of  some  particular  ait> 

*  Sir  F.  D'lvenioisy  whose  authority  is  to  be  nlied  on.  estimstes  tbem 
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^  secret  m  England,*  though  it  arlte8,  obrioosly  enough,  m 
y^ffft  part,  from  the  difference  of  labour  and  risk,  with  which 
dieti^<j|B  ^  taxes  is  vMi^ctively  attended  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, MNFmrni  tile  general  superiority  in  the  one,  of  the  ar* 
rangements  for  the  despatch  oif  business  of  every  description. 
We  admire  in  England  her  solitary  machines,  which  cm  be 
noeasured  widi  the  eye;  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  ^ndu>le 
country  is  a  machine,  organized  in  an  admirable  style,  where 
great  dffects  are  produced  by  slight  efforts* 

In  the  United  States,  labouring  in  this  respect  under  disad* 
vantages  still  greater  than  those  which  are  experienced  in 
France,  a  tMn  population  is  spread  over  a  country  vast  in  ex- 
tent* All  our  manufactures  are,  more  or  less,  of  a  household 
character.  Most  of  them  form  secluded  establishments,  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  custom  of 
their  own  neighbourhood*  They  will  preserve  this  character, 
as  Jong  as  the  country  shall  continue  to  manufacture  for  home 
consumption,  more  than  for  exportation*  Whether  the  inter- 
nal taxes  on  consumable  commodities  were  levied  on  the  ma- 
nufacturers, or  on  the  retailers— ^-the  two  modes  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  least  objectionable-— it  would 
equally  require  innumerable  officers,  multitudes  of  taxga- 
tfaerers  and  inspectors,  mercenary  informers,  domiciliary  visits, 
fines,  prosecutions^-^ndless  trouble  and  expense  on  one  side, 
endless  vexation  and  discontent  on  the  other*  Our  people  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  entire  independence,  and  so  absolutely 
exempt  from  all  molestation  at  home;  every  man  is  so  per- 
fectly unshackled  in  pursuing  his  own  business,  in  his  own 
way;  the  blessing  of  diis  state  of  things  is  so  great,  and  the 
alteration  of  it  would  be  so  severely  felt,  that  a  new  system  of 
taxes,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  would  not  fail  to  make 
people  reflect  at  least,  on  taxes  and  taxation*  They  would 
soon  dbcover  that  this  description  of  taxes  operates  unequaQy 
between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  county  and  county,  state 
and  state,  and  still  more  so  between  the  greater  sections  of 
the  Union*  If  the  result  of  these  reflections  should  not  be  dis- 
affection to  the  established  order  of  things,  they  would  never- 
theless more  and  more  acquire  the  disposition  to  consider  taxes 
as  evils,  as  ii;nposition8,  as  pecuniary  punishments,  and  all  their 
ingenui^  would  be  exerted  to  elude  the  payment  of  them* 
In  order  to  counteract  this  disposition,  and  secure  the  reve^ 
nue,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  give  a  considerable  degree 
of  tothoritytothe  taxgatherers,  which,  inevitably,  would  often 

*  Ganilh.  Ssme  work,  rol.  t  p.  451. 
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be  abused,  and  employ  Mm  a  cloak  to  corer  the  indulgen^ 
of  personal  resentments,  or  the  furthering  of  private  vienC 
Thus  the  new  taxes  would  prove  a  fruitful  source^^f  cflRup- 
tion,  and  carry  in  their  train  a  sort  of  intestine  war,  indmsi- 
torisd  vexation,^«/fom3^r,domesdc  uneasiness,  breaches  of  coo^ 
fidence — baseness  and  immorality  of  the  worst  description! 

It  is  curious  enough  that  Ganilh^  after  having  accorded  to 
taxes  on  consumable  commodities,  a  decided  preference  over 
all  others,  concludes — ^when  considering  the  difficulties  at- 
tending their  collection,  and  the  discretion  which  it  requires 
to  be  left  with  the  revenue  officers, — that  notwithstanding  the 
approbation  to  which  they  are  in  every  other  respect  in* 
titled,  "  they  ought  to  be  carefully  rejected  in  all  absolute  gov- 
ernments, and  only  suffered  in  countries,  where  the  power  of 
government  is  limited  by  law,"*  because  he  thinks  that  in 
these,  the  power  of  the  subalterns,  which  in  the  former  never 
fails  to  assume  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  abused. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  more  free  than  any  on 
earth,  but  so  little  accustomed  to  revere  authority,  or  to  bear 
control,  that,  the  system  under  consideration  would  prove 
perfectly  nugatory  as  to  the  purpose  of  revenue,  unless  consi- 
derat^e  power  were  entrusted  to  the  officers  charged  with  the 
collection. 

Besides  the  unequal  operation  of  internal  taxes  on  con- 
sumable commodities,  the  evils  attending  their  collection,  and 
their  immoral  tendency,  there  is  also  a  difficulty  in  proportion- 
ing them  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  commodities,  on 
which  they  are  laid.  They  are,  moreover,  far  from  being  uni- 
formly productive— because  consumption  is  subject  to  con- 
stant changes — and,  although  flexible,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
be  extended  to  every  imaginable  article,  yet,  this  flexibility 
constandy  requires  new  regulations;  incessant  legislative 
watchfulness  and  interference. 

The  duties  on  imported  commodities,  though  not  liable  to 
the  most  weighty  of  the  objections  just  enumerated,  still  la- 
bour in  a  high  degree  under  that,  of  not  being  uniformly  pro- 
ductive. They  comport  particularly  ill  with  die  use  of  a  mo- 
dem weapon  of  defence, — ^peculiar  to  the  United  States, — vit 
mean  self  blockade,  or  embargo*  Their  productiveness  is  even 
seriously  affected,  by  that  national  discipline,  called  non-impor- 
tation:  and  is  liable  to  be  totally  destroyed  or  at  least  reduced 
to  insignificancy,  by  an  actual  foreign  war,  particularly  when 

*  Oanilh— same  wori^  vol  L  \i*A57, 
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the  want  of  a  navy,  as  in  our  case9j)uiHil  effectual  protection 
"Vf  commerce  out  of  the  question. ' 

'  A  revenue  depending  on  this  description  of  duties,  under 
circumsiflAes-such  as  ours,  Jatb  at  a  period  when  it  is,  more 
than  at  any  other,  desirable  that  it  should  be  steady  and  ample. 
However  expedient  it  may  therefore  be,  to  retain  these  duties, 
on  account  of  their  convenience,  their  productiveness  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  the  collateral  advantages  attending  them,  yet 
it  cannot  be  considered  otherwise,  than  in  a  high  degree  im* 
provident,  to  rely  on  them  exclusively,  or  even  principally. 

Since  war,  as  we  have  observed  in  our  introductory  re- 
marks, becomes  heavy,  in  the  onset,  and  oppressive,  in  the 
continuance,  in  proportion  as  it  changes  the  ordinary  attitode 
of  the  nation;  a  government,  anxious  to  preserve  its  dignity, 
and  its  usefulness;  anxious  to  cause  itself  to  be  respected 
abroad,  while  it  affords  security  and  protection  at  home, 
should  studiously  guard  against  the  contingency  of  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  untried  taxes  at  such  a  moment.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  its  ability  to  act  with  promptitude  and  energy  in  the 
beginning  of  a  national  contest,  that  the  short  and  honourable 
termination  of  it  mostly  depends.  The  mere  knowledge — as 
it  respects  either  of  the  parties  concerned — that  this  ability 
exists,  has  always  a  powerful  influence  on  the  issue  of  previous 
negotiations,  and  sometimes  alone  suffices  to  preserve  peace. 
NoWf  there  can  be  no  ability  to  act  with  promptitude  and 
energy,  without  financial  power.  Financial  power,  in  such 
emergencies,  solely  depends  on  public  credit.  One  of  the 
principal  foundations  of  public  credit,  is  a  revenue  steady 
and  ample.  But,  how  can  this  be  steady,  when  its  main  source 
necessarily  dries  up  on  trying  occasions;  or  how  can  a  confi- 
dence be  entertained  in  the  means  of  government  for  pre- 
serving it  unimpaired,  when  those  means  depend  on  the  po- 
pularity and  productiveness  of  new  taxes,  to  be  newly  or- 
ganised, in  such  a  country  too  as  ours,  at  such  a  juncture! 

Indirect  taxes  on  consumable  commodities  have  also  been 
extoUed,  as  being  discharged,  by  those  who  finally  pay  them, 
unintentionally  and  without  their  knowledge.  "AH  public 
contributions,"  says  a  late  writer  on  political  economy,  "  are 
debts  of  a  vexatious  nature,  because  the  value  for  which  they 
are  contracted,  the  protection  of  government,  is  a  negative  be^ 
nefit,  of  which  we  are  little  sensible.  A  good  government  is 
precious,  rather  on  account  of  the  evils  from  which  it  ex- 
empts, than  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which  it  procures.'* 
*^  In  paying  the  price  of  a  taxed  commodity,"  he  adds,  "  we 
do  not  think  of  paying  for  the  protection  of  government. 
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which  interests  us  KH^we  only  think  of  paying  for  the  com- 
modity, the  possessionoPWtiich  we  desire."*  jf'- 

We  find  this  observation  natural  enough  in  a  writer,  wio 
uniformly  considers  taxes  as  unavoWable  evil^alhM9«aiary 
punishments*  And  it  may  be  difficult  for  an  au5ior  m  France 
not  to  consider  them  in  this  light; — ^for  the  native  of  a  country, 
whose  financial  history  is  a  long  and  disgusting  tissue  of  abo* 
minations;  a  country,  where  the  accumulated  iniquities  of  ages, 
the  huge  capital  of  national  wrongs,  renders  perhaps  impracu* 
cable  any  other  than  inimical  relations  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  But  with  us,  living  under  a  constitution,  framed 
for  the  happiness  of  all^  freely  adopted  by  the  people,  and 
really  exhibiting,  to  use  the  language  of  Smith,  a  great  part- 
nership concern— where  every  one  draws  his  share  of  pro- 
tection,  according  to  the  property  he  has  at  stakef— with  us  a 
a  similar  idea  should  never  be  sufiered  to  obtain.  The  price 
we  pay  is  trifling  for  the  value  we  receive  in  return,  and  we 
deem  it  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free,  and  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  that  this  price  should  bear  the 
character  of  overt,  and  intentional  contribution,  than  be  ob* 
tained  from  the  people,  as  it  were,  by  stealth. 

It  b  essential  to  die  very  duration  of  our  political  instim- 
tions,  that  the  people  take  a  lively  interest  in  public  concerns: 
That  they  be  not  indifferent,  in  relation  to  the  particular  men, 
by  whom  the  government  is  administered:  That  they  attack 
due  importance  to  elections,  and  learn  to  judge  for  themselves. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  all  this,  it  is  material  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  concerns  should  cost  diem  some* 
thing,  and  that  they  should  know  what  they  pay. 

We  were  once  acquainted  with  an  honest  magistrate  in  Eu-* 
rope,  who  was  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  society  by 
attending  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Schoob  were  erected 
in  his  district;  able  teachers  appointed;  and  the  people  invited 
to  send  their  children,  free  of  expense.-~Very  few  came!  In* 
dfgnant  at  his  bad  success,  he  laid  a  small  school-tax  on  aO 
boys  and  girls  of  a  certain  age,  which  was  rigorously  levied. 
Immediately  the  school  began  to  fill. — For  the  advanugcs 

•  J.  B.  Say.  Traits  d'Econooue  Politique,  vol.  i.  p.  509:— «  book  in  yrlivk 
a  great  many  acute  and  correct  remarks  are  interwoven  with  much  fiUfe 
reasoning,  and  in  the  composition  of  which,  the  love  of  quaitunett  seems  ire- 
aaently  to  have  overcome  the  love  of  truth..  The  author  seldom  fails  to  en* 
ftffce  the  truth,  when  it  happens  to  be  novel;  but  the  Hiain  object  of  hitdis^. 
cussions  seems  to  be  the  "Yraffpant,*' 

f  We  allude  to  ikt  excellent  tlieory  of  the  constitution  ;-Hftot  to  the  nun- 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  administered  of  Ute^ 
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offered  them^  without  a  charge,  tlie  people  cured  notfamgr. 
But  they  were  uowiUing  to  pay  their  money,  without  tak\nf^  a 
value  for  it  in  return* 

Such  is  human  nature.  If  you  want  republicans— •foster 
public  virtue.  This,  like  every  thing  else  great  and  good, 
seems  to  originate  in  the  sacrifite  of  contracted,  and  sel* 
fish  interests  to  a  common  cause,  or,  to  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  morality,  which  are  the  cause  of  mankind.  The 
nearer  the  common  cause  can  be  kept  in  view,  the  more  rea- 
dily will  the  sacrifice  be  made;  and  again,  having  made  the 
sacrifice,  we  become  more  attached  to  the  cause.  The  zeal  of 
sectaries,  and  often  their  virtue,  disappear  without  martyrdom 
or  persecution.  We  value  not,  what  we  obttun  too  clttap.--^* 
How  then  can  the  cause  of  a  good  government,  the  great  coqA* 
mon  cause  of  the  country,  be  brou^t  home  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nass  of  the  people,  except  by  undisguised  contrilmti$n$fiw 
support,  derived  from  all/ ' 

Besides-— it  is  not  enough  that  government  bestow  on  the 
people  negative  blessings;  that  it  be  valuable,  as  Say  men- 
tions, principally  by  reason  of  the  evils  from  which  it  exempts 
them.  One  of  its  chief  duties  is  to  create,  and  to  keep  alive 
a  national  spirit;  a  duty  of  magnitude,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant with  us,  as  local  interests  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to 
overbear  those  of  the  Union.  Might  it  not  be  hoped  that  this 
duty  would  be  less  neglected,  than  it  has  been  of  late,  if  a  re- 
venue, arising  from  direct  contributions,  made  it  the  interest 
of  the  men  in  power  often  to  remind  i!is  that  we  have  a  country? 
An  army  is  an  inefficient  mass,  unless  possessed  of  an  esprii 
de  corps^"'^  people^  a  mere  herd  of  men,  a  sorry  aggregate  of 
iodividuak,  unless  animated  by  a  common  soul,  unless  ce- 
mented together,  and  dignified,  by  national  feelings.  But,  to 
the  very  existence  of  these, — national  objects  are  requisite. 
Na^onal  ahi^s,  shou]d  have. their  national  gods.  Those  who 
collect  materials  for  the  annals  of  the  country,  should  ahrays 
have  to  record  a  succession  of  noble  achievements,,  either  of 
peace,  or  t>f  war.  The  daily  history  of  the  country  should 
never  be  suffered  to  flag.  Individual  self-love  shotdd  never 
want  an  opportunity  of  identifying  itself  with  national  honour. 
,      Another  practical  advantage  which  has  attended  internal 
;  taxes  on  consumable  commodities  in  Europe,  but  which  is  not 

I  one  that  ought  to  recommend  them  to  us,  consists  in  the  cir- 
tmnstan^,  that,  by  taxing  only  certain  commodities  at  a  time, 
&e  people  were  burthened  gradually,  and  the  evil  was  guarded 
agamst,  of  exciting  universal  discontent  and  resistance,  by  a 
wdden  and  universal  pressure.— With  our  irogal  goyemmcm 
Vol,  III.  2  H 
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the  puUic  suppUes  can  never  become  oppressive,  as  long  9s 
their  amount  is  equitably  distributed,  and  our  people,  treated 
as  they  ought  to  be,  will  never  refuse  to  furnish  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  weight  of  these  taxes,  prcmded 
they  are  steady,  will,  by  degrees,  divide  itself  equally  among 
the  whole  population,  however  unjustly  distributed  at  first; 
that  in  drawing  blood  from  an  arm,  it  is  not  the  limb  we  im- 
poverish;*-—and  that  a  minute  attention  to  principles,  in 
laying  taxes,  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

There  certsunly  exists  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  our  physical 
constitution,a  very  energetic  ^*  vis  medicatrixj^^^^  healing,  and 
preserving  power,  without  which  it  would  infallibly  perish, 
much  sooner  than  it  generally  does,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  political  sins,  which  we  see  daily  com- 
mitted. But  this  power  will  be  infinitely  less  operative,  in  an 
extensive,  diversified,  thinly  setded  territory,  such  as  ours, 
than  in  the  compact  communities  of  some  of  the  highly  civil- 
ized countries  of  Europe.  The  knowledge,  that  there  is  stidi 
a  power,  may  afford  consolation  under  existing  evils.  It  mqr 
also  render  us  cautious  in  attempting  sudden,  and  partial  in- 
novations,-—often  abortive  in  the  attainment  of  their  object, 
always  psunful  in  the  execution.  But  it  does  not  justify  a  wan- 
ton disregard  of  sound  principles.  On  the  contrary, — since  a 
bad  regimen  becomes  die  more  difficult,  and  dangerous  to 
change,  the  longer  it  has  continued;— since  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  that  with  it  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  durabmtjTf 
and  intrinsic  health,  could  exist,  as  with  a  good  one; — ^we 
should  be  the  more  careful  how  we  contract  political  habits 
and  modes  of  existence. 

This  description  of  taxes,  therefore,  however  much  they 
have  been  extolled  in  Europe,  and  however  recommendaUe 
in  countries  badly  organized  at  first,  where  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system  could  not  be  attempted  without  great  haz- 
ard^— are,  nevertheless,  highly  objectionable  in  themselves* 
and  particularly  unsuitable  to  us.  If  the  financier,  at  the  beid 
of  our  treasury,  if  congress  hav^  no  nobler  aim  than  m^rif 
to  despatch  the  business  of  the  day,  to  preserve  a  place,  or  to 
gratify  national  antipathies,  they  may  continue  to  tax  saIt,ao^ 
carriage«wheels,  and  whiskey;  they  may  proceed  next  to  tax 
windows,  and  bricks,  and  soap  and  leather;  they  may  even  tss 
cropped  heads-— hairpowder  being  out  of  fashion — and  seek 
popularity  by  showbg  a  marked  respect  for  the  long  queues 
of  our  waggoners  and  fanners,  but,  with  such  taxes,  what  will 

*  Cmmrd^Ftvac\ptB  d*£conooue  Politique. 
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become  of  principles^  and  consequehUy^  what,  in  progress  of' 
time,  of  the  Union^  in  a  country  stretching  over  millions  of 
square  miles,  encompassed  by  frozen  regions  and  the  torrid 
zone,  comprising  every  soil  and  every  climate;  where  steam- 
boats are  now  making  transalpine  districts  maritime;  where 
the  general  physiognomy  and  attitude  of  things  are  constantly 
changing! 

The  conspiracies  most  to  be  dreaded  among  us,  are  those 
of  shortsighted  party  views,  within  the  hall  of  congress.  Our . 
worst  treasons  are  those  hatched  in  the  caucus-rooms,  whencf 
arrogance  and  conceit  thrust  upon  the  nation  a  body  of  men, 
inadequate  to  the  stations  they  fill. 

The  political  organisation  of  this  country  has  been  more  the 
result  of  thought  and  intellect,  than  that  of  any  modem  nation 
on  record.  Tlie  people  are  singularly  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  political  siu&ce  of  the  state  still  presents,  in  some 
measure,  a  tabula  rasa^  on  which  the  first  outlines  only  of  the 
future  edifice,  have  been  traced  with  an  enlightened,  bold  and 
masterly  hand.  Under  advantages  so  unusual,  no  ordinary 
ends  should  engage  the  attention  of  our  public  men.  Place 
and  emolument,  and  fleeting  popularity  should  have  no  weight. 
AH  merely  temporary  purposes  should  be  discarded.  £zpe* 
diency  should  atways  yield  to  final  and  permanent  effects.  The. 
expression  *^even  with  these  taxes  tiie  people  will  not  be 
*^  burthened  nearly  as  much  as  they  are  in  qtiier  parts  of  the 
^*  world,"*  ought  to  be  deemed  most  unworthy  of  an  Ameri- 
can financier,  whose  mind  should  be  under  impressions,  and 
filled  with  views,  such  as  totally  to  exclude  so  paltry  an  apo- 
logy for  such  paltry  taxes. 

^^  What  are  die  predominant,  characteristic  features  in  this 
poUtical  family?  What  are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  du- 
ration, prosperity  and  power?  How  would  the  framers  of  our 
constimtion-— who  first  gave  this  political  fabric  shape  and  form 
— ^wish  it  to  look  in  two  or  three  centuries  hence?  How  does 
the  measure,  I  contemplate,  comport  with  the  ultimate,  and 
permanendy  desirable  state  of  things?  How  &r  will  my  conduct 
serve  as  a  general  rule?  my  sjrstem  as  a  code? ,  Will  this  de- 
scription of  taxes,  if  applicable  without  much  inconvenience 
to  our  present  population  of  eight  millions,  suit  equally  well  a 
population  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  millions?  Is  the  movement, 
I  am  going  to  communicate  to  the  political  machine,  suffi- 
ciently sim^e  to  extend  itself  in  uniform,  beneficial  operation, 
from  the  ^api(ol  to  the  Pacific;  from  the  St.  Lawrence  tq  the 

•  See  Treasury  Report,  quoted  tUr e. 
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Gttlfli  of  Me^dco?  Will  it  acUpt  ilself  to  time,  9a  well  as  to 
^ndition  and  to  space?" 

Such  are  the  qucstioDs  we  could  wish  our  public  men 
to  ask  themselves,  on  every  important  occasion;  aiid  such  the 
tests  by  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety and  merit  of  their  proceedings! 

If  applied  to  the  introduction  of  internal  taxes  on  coosuna- 
Ue  commodities,  it  is  obvious  that  these  taxes  ought  to  be  re- 
jected* 

We  have  next  to  consider  ^e  nature  of  direct  taxes,  laid  on 
kmd^  or  on  persoriB. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  works  of  those  who  hsve 
pursued  thinkingf  and  writing,  as  a  profession,  than  egre^ous 
errors,  supported  by  a  great  display  of  ingenuity,  and  lean- 
ing; but  it  has  not  often  occurred,  that  the  worst  idea,  the 
worst  plan,  that  could  be  conceived,  has  beei^held  forth,  vA 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  by  whole  bodies  of  wise  men,  as  the 
best.  Yet,  this  has  occurred.  Many  thousands  have  perished 
in  the  small  pox,  smothered  with  heat  at  the  command  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  their  age,  and  among  them  were 
severed  princes  of  die  present  imperud  family  of  Austria,  ^ 
of  whom  died  with  this  disorder,  literally  encased  in  for^ 
yards  of  English  flanneL-^ZXiv^nanf,  and  the  Economists,  bafe 
pretended,  that  the  tax  on  land  was  the  best  of  any,  and  ought 
to  be  die  only  one  in  use.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  me- 
dical^ or  the  financial  tenet,  had  the  pre-eminent  claim  to  ab- 
surdity. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  a  tax  on  land  will  diSiise  and  distri* 
bute  itself,  eventually,  among  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, because,  as  it  is  said,  whoever  lives,  must  needs  consumei 
and  all  articles  of  consumption  come  from  the  earth,  and  the 
tax  assessed  on  the  earth  will  inevitably  incorporate  itself  widi 
die  price  of  jproduce;  yet  the  earth  does  not  finish  with  die 
boundaries  of  vai  empire,  and  the  uxed  producer  will  keep  hit 
produce  on  his  hands,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
foreign  competition.  Thus  the  land  tax,  which  is,  under  the 
system  of  the  Economists,  to  be  the  only  one,  calk,  im  the  oot- 
set  to  its  aid  a  tax  on  importations,  or  eke  a  reHnquishment  of 
foreign  commerce. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  ntctsmrWy 
incorporates  itself  with  the  price  of  produce;  yet  it  wauH  aot 
fbUow  that  ril  persons  must  necessarily  consume  in  proporti<'D 
to  their  income.  Thus  thk  tax,  which  is  to  be  the  most  simpk 
iuid  easy,— «in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  strict  justice,  wouW 
farther  need  the  aid  of  a  formidable  body  of  novel  biws,  which 
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moreover  could  never  be  executed.  It  ii^ould  be  requisite  to 
impose  on  each  individual  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  given 

3uantum  of  all  commodities,  whether  he  wanted  to  consume 
lem,  or  not,  as  in  France  formerly,  for  revenue  purposes, 
every  one  was  taxed  by  law  for  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  whe- 
ther he  had  consumed  it  or  not* 

Without  such  laws,  there  could  be  no  just  distribution  ol 
the  public  burdens*  Even  these  laws,  could  they  be  executed^ 
woiud  prove  nugatory  with  regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life— « 
whjch  lorm  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  general  pro- 
duce-—because  their  increased  price  would  in  this  case,  still 
diminish  consumption,  which  is  limited  by  the  faculties  of  the 
consumers  to  purchase.  Thus  the  producer  would  himself  be 
obliged  to  bear  the  wei^t  of  the  tax,  or  else  have  part  of  the 
produce  rotting  on  his  hands,  or  else  raise  less-*-  all  of  which 
are  only  different  modes  of  exclusive  suffering. 

Again^4iow  could  the  tax  be  assessed?  How  proportioned 
to  the  immediate  and  ultimate  value  of  the  things  produced? 

Land,  with  the  Economists,  includes  the  waters  mat  wash  it, 
and  the  mineral  riches  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartii.  How  is  the 
fisherman  to  be  taxed,  whose  produce,  if  not  quickly  disposed 
of,  spoils  in  his  hands,  and  the  value  of  which  never  improves) 
How  the  miner,  who  brings  to  light  the  lumps  of  iron  ore,  of 
so  little  value  at  first,  and  yet,  perhaps,  finally  exchanged  for 
its  weight  in  gdd,  in  the  form  of  steel  buttons.  What  equita** 
ble  tax  could,  in  this  instance,  be  levied  on  the  produce  of  the 
raw  material,  so  as  to  cause  ti^e  final  consumer  to  pay  a  contri- 
bution commensurate  with  his  circumstances? 

If  the  final  consumption,  of  the  ultimate  value,  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  the  consumers,  and  the  contribution  of 
these  is  to  be  in  proportion  with  their  means;  the  producers, 
and  all  the  intermediate  hands  between  them  and  the  con* 
sumers,  should  be  possessed  of  nearly  equal  means,  in  order 
to  be  aUe  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  tax.  If  they  have  not 
these  meansy  the  tax  will  crush  them. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  As  a  tax 
to  tiie  sense  of  the  Economists— that  is,  as  a  tax  superseding  all 
others— «  land  tax,  though  many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  It,  b  scarcely  deserving  of  a  thought. 

But,  even  as  an  auxiliary  ta%,  it  is  liable  to  great  objectionR. 

Strict  justice  is  unattainable  in  the  assessment,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary character,  consequently  attending  it,  seldom  fails  to 
prove  a  fruitful  sotirce  of  dissatisfaction,  and  discord.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  it  fkom  becoming  oppressive,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  it  very  light.  Hence  it  can  never  produce  a  considerable 
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revenue.  The  coHection  of  the  proceeds  in  kind^  is  destrucdve 
of  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned;  and  if  the  proceeds  be 
collected  in  money,  th'is^causes  great  delays,  embarrassments, 
and  expense. 

In  England,  where  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence, 
or  rather,  where  a  happy  national  instinct,  has  so  frequendy 
kd  to  truth  and  wisdom,  the  assessments  take  place,  on  (he 
basis  of  evaluations,  made  during  the  reign  of  king  Wifliam, 
which  have  been  retained  ever  since;  and,  by  adhering  to  the 
soil,  like  one  of  its  properties,  whether  just  or  unjust  at  first, 
have  become  practically  just  in  the  course  of  time,  through  the 
process  of  sale  and  transfer.  In  France — where  even  talents 
—-philosophic,  political,  or  military,  in  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  have  seldom  failed  to  prove  a  source  of  annoyance  aod 
oppression— na»;  assessments  without  any  fixed  basis  have 
been  resorted  to  almost  yearly.*  Hence  rational  calcolation 
has  become  impracticable  in  the  first  of  all  pursuits,  and  peace 
and  security  have  been  banished,  even  from  the  plough. 

Were  a  land  tax  to  be  generally  introduced  in  the  United 
States,  the  great  variety  of  soil,  the  ever  changing  state  of  cul- 
tivation, would  render  unavoidable  the  most  flagrant  vioh* 
tions  of  justice,  or  the  lamentable  evils,  necessarily  attending; 
assessments,  frequently  renewed.  What  a  difference  must 
there  not  be  in  the  produce  of  estates,  not  long  ago  cultivated 
in  com,  now  in  hemp;  or,  not  long  ago  in  indigo  and  rice,  then 
in  cotton,  next  perhaps  in  olive  trees  and  cane.f  How  great  a 
difference  even  in  the  value  of  the  same  produce,  in  conse> 
quence  of  progressing  civilisation!  Wheat,  not  long  am,  be- 
yond the  mountains  hardly  brought  a  price,  because  it  had  no 
market.  But  the  introduction  of  steam  mills,  already  affords 
an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  form,  suitable  for  distant  expor- 
tation, and  it  augments  in  value. 

Land  taxes  should  be  totally  abandoned  in  this  country,  or, 
at  most,  reserved  for  small,  local  purposes.  They  never  cao 
become  a  fit  instrument  of  revenue  in  the  hands  of  the  genenil 
government. 

With  regard  to  the  iTtrect  personal  tax^  Ganilh  observeftf 
^^  that,  if  it  could  be  assessed  and  apportioned  conformably  to 
certain  and  vrell  established  principles,  if  precise  and  positive 

*  Ganilh,  sam^  work;  toI.  I.  p.  361,  and  368. 

t  Tliis  cultivation  b  now  attempted,  and  with  a  prospect  of  tttcotts,  ii 
Georgia. 
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rules  could  be  bud  down,  an  adherence  to  which  would  secure, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  violation,  a  due  regard  to  the  wants, 
and  circumstances  of  the  people;  then  it  ought  to  be  exclu- 
sively in  use,  and  take  the  place  of  all  others;  because  it  goes 
straight  to  its  object,  which  others  can  only  attain  .partially,  by 
indirect  and  incautious  means.''* 

After  this  eulogium,  as  just  as  it  is  forcibly  expressed,  we 
should  have  expected  that  the  author  would  have  considered 
the  tax  under  every  possible  combination.  Influenced,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  situation  of  his  own  country, 
by  that  of  the  great  communities  with  which  it  is  immediately 
surrounded,  and  probably  thinking  it  useless,  to  subject  to  a 
more  particular  examination,  a  description  of  taxes,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  at  home,  on  rational  principles,  seemed  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  he  pronounces  at  once,  *^  that  there 
exists  no  method  of  appreciating  individual  revenue,  and  of 
distinguishing,  what  portion  the  state  may  take  for  public  exi- 

Smcies,  what  must  be  left  to  the  people  to  subsist  on,  and  for 
e  purposes  of  recruiting,  and  augmenting  capital."  Confor- 
mably to  this  assertion,  he  insists  that  such  a  tax  is  of  neces- 
sity arbitrary  throughout,  and  finally  condemns  it  as  retarding 
wealth  and  civilization,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected  by  every 
enlightened  politician. 

TTie  same  sentiment,  prevails  more  or  less,  with  all  Euro- 
pean writers  on  finance.  But,  thrvughout  their  works,  also,  m 
tone  predominates,  wlych  shows  that  they  had  constantly 
before  their  imagination  a  population  already  limited  by  mi- 
sery; a  vast  mass  of  labouring  people,  e»sting  in  a  precarious 
state,  all  ignorant,  and,  from  circumstances,  incapable  of  im- 
provement; and  that  they>  consequently,  wrote  under  impres- 
sions, which  make  it  proper  for  us  to  receive  their  doctrines, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  distrust,  and  hesitation.  This 
pmidential  rule  is  the  more  important,  as  all  political  measures 
of  a  permanent  character  ought  to  be  viewed,  not  merely  in 
relercnce  to  their  immediate  object,  but  also  in  reference  to  that 
state  and  condition  of  society,  which,  in  their  collateral  effects, 
they  are  calculated  to  induce,  or  to  strengthen.  Much  is  said 
of  education. — ^The  most  universal,  the  mo^t  irresistible  of  all 
educations,  is  the  education  of  circumstances;  and  the  most 
important,  we  might  say,  the  most  imperious  of  all  circum- 
stances, is  the  nature  of  tfie  government,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  its  general  proceedings. — "It  were  desirable 
that  we  should  reconsider  every  fundamental  part  of  legisla- 
tioQ,— takefron^^European,  and  ancient  writers,  only  (heirab- 
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stract  principles,  and  apply  them,  on  American  grounda,  to 
American  affairs. 

It  has  been  frequendy  observed,  diat  die  political  sdence  of 
all  modem  nadons  is  mosdy  conjectural,  and  does  not  rest  on 
precise,  and  accurate  data.  It  behoves  America  to  take  a  new 
course  of  her  own — simple^  republican  and  dignified.  The 
history  of  the  revenue  in  particular,  even  of  those  nadsns 
whom  we  Jusdy  deem  the  most  enlightened,  is  a  tissue  of 
shifts,  originally  resorted  to,  by  ambitious  or  dissipated,  sordid 
or  unifortunate  monarchs,  to  extort  from  their  subjects  money, 
which  the  one  party  did  not  clearly  conceive  itself  intided  to 
exact,  nor  the  other  imagine  itself  bound  to  pay.  In  fact  fis- 
cal arrangements,  as  well  as  government  itself^  were  mostly 
the  accidental  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances;  and  wbea, 
at  a  later  period,  the  mist  of  ignorance  was  dbpersed,  and  die 
science  of  government,  in  its  various  branches,  established  (A 
its  proper  foundations,  the  concerns  of  the  revenue  had  already 
acquired  so  much  intricacy; — so  many  devices  for  raising 
supplies  were  already  in  use, — ^had  been  rendered  familiar  to 
the  people, — and  mitigated,  or  corrected,  in  their  injurious 
effects,  by  cotemporary  measures  of  a  different  tendency,  dutt 
reform  became  hazardous,  if  not  impracticable.  But  Ame- 
rica, starting  from  principles;  setting  the  first  example  of  a 
social  compact,  rationally  and  freely  formed  for  the  sake  of 
individual,  and  national  happiness;  unfettered  by  prejudice; 
unshackled  by'enuiled  usages,  should  improve  the  singdar 
advanuges  of  her  situation,  and  setde  her  financial  system  in 
her  own  way:  she  should  endeavour  to  obtain  great  results, 
by  simple  means,  aiid  explode  for  ever  a  disgusting  train  of 
petty,  and  immoral,  financial  expedients. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  shall  venture  to  dif- 
fer  in  opinion  from  the  able  writer,  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
from  those,  whose  sentiments,  in  this  respect,  he  has  repeated. 
In  so  doing,  we  are  sensible  that  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  die 
reproach  of  being  both  presumptuous,  and  visionary.  Thei* 
must  necessarily  exist  in  this,  as  in  every  odier  country,  a 
g^at  proportion  of  ^' ordinary''  people,  and  diese,  as  Bentkm 
observes,  **  have  one  interest  in  conunon,  which  they  but  too 
well  understand,  namely,  that  every  thing  should  be  ordinaiTt 
like  themselves.^*  Such  of  cpnrse  wiU  not  be  willing  to  alter, 

♦  J^r^mie  Benthwn.  Th6wie  deb  Peiaes  et  dei  R^combentes.  fol  t 
p..  oS7.  a  work  recently  pnblit)ied  in  Londoo,  and  whick  is  cwy  way  fitt«* 
to  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  eminent  anthgr. 
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that  any  plsoi  of  taxation  could  b^  beneficial,  and  desirable 
here,  which  has  been  so  decidedly  disapproved  of  by  the  wise 
men  in  the  old  world.  But,  we  have  constantly  before  us  the 
great  political  problem — how  can  this  federal  system  of  polity, 
the  duration  of  which  would,  in  a  measure,  imply  perpetual 
peace;  a  consequent  unexampled  accumulation  of  national 
capital;  and  springing  from  this  again,  ulterior  results,  which 
dazzle  and  exalt  die  imagination— Aotc;  can  this  federal  sys- 
tem of  polity  be  made  to  bid  defiance  to  time  and  space?  It  is 
our  opinion— resting  on  the  arguments,  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages— that  its  duration  will  materially  depend,  on  the 
introduction  of  a  plan  of  finance,  more  correct  in  principle^ 
more  simple  in  execution,  and  more  pliant  under  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  things,  than  that  of  which  the  introduction  is  about  to 
be  attempted;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  state  what  we  believe 
to  be  this  plan,  regardless  of  any  other  object  than  the  attain- 
meitf  of  truth. 

We  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  we  by  np 
means  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  the  tax,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak  more  fully,  could  be  attempted  at  once. 
All  great  measures  require  due  preparation!  But  we  think 
that  the  introduction  of  nothing  theoretically  sound  and  bene- 
ficial, ought  to  be  despured  of  in  this  .country,  and  with  the 
American  people.  We  are  ^  sensible,  with  Bentham^  ^^that 
every  thing  now  routine,  was  on<:e  project;  every  thing  now 
established,  once  an  innovation."  And  we  believe  that  ano* 
ther  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  United  States,  might  say,  with 
regard  to  the  plan  of  taxation  in  question,  what  Richelieu  as- 
serted in  France  on  a  very  different  occasion,  *^  if  the  thing  is 
practicable,  it  may  be  considered  as  done;  if  impracticable,  it 
can  be  brought  about." 

This  tax  is  no  other  than  that  very  direct,  personal  tax, 
which,  according  to  Gamlh^  we  ought  totally  to  discard. 

if  he  had  recollected  that  all  extremes  touch,  he  would  pro-, 
bably  have  been  aware,  that  a  smgle  step  further  might  ren- 
der the  iforst  system  the  best,  and  it  would  have  occurred  to 
himy  diat  such  a  step,  if  impracticable  in  France,  might  not  be 
8o|every  where. 

The  great  difficulty  with  tins  tax  is,  obviously,  to  ascertun 
the  amount  of  individual  revenue;  the  expedient,  which  natu- 
rally suggests  itself— ^^  let  those,  who  have  to  pay  the  tax,  as- 
certain it  themselves!"  Then  the  question  occurs — ^will  they 
doit^  or  can  they  be  made  to  do  it?  The  answer— they  wiU 

Vol.  IU.  2  1 
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if  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  interest  ioid.  their  ift<ty.  Thus 
we  see  at  once,  that,  with  a  free,  a  wealdiy,  an  enhghtened 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wise  administration  on  the 
other,  thb  tax  may  be  stript  of  all  Its  horrors,  and  a  system, 
most  to  be  dreaded  In  one  state  of  things,  rendered  the  most 
correct,  and  beneficial,  in  another* 

We  need  not  expatiate  much  on  the  general  merits  of  tbe 
tax  mider  consideration— -on  uniform  per  centage  on  the  net 
revenue  of  every  individual^  enjoying  an  income  in  his  mn 
right. — It  is  self-evident,  diat  this  tax,  if  not  excessive,  can 
only  bear  on  revenue;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  become  excessive, 
because  it  will  be  general*  It  is  also  evident  that,  in  its  distri- 
bution, none  can  be  imagined  more  just;— J>ecause  the  pordon 
of  individual  revenue,  laid  under  contribution,  will  no  kmger 
depend  on  the  amount  of  commodities  consumed;  becattteno 
difference  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  pursuit,  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
emption, or  give  an  advantage;  because  not  even  the  diSereat 
relaUve  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  in  different  parnof 
the  empire,  can  interfere  with  the  principle,  for,  the  quanttn 
of  tax,  to  be  paid  by  each  person,  will  keep  pace  with  the  valu- 
ation of  produce,  or  labour,  in  the  same  medium  of  circnia- 
tion,  at  the  same  place*  The  collection  will  require,  compan- 
tively,  but  a  small  number  of  persons,  whose  duty  moreover 
will  be  easy;— of  course  the  collection  will  not  be  attended 
with  great  expense*  No  repeated  domiciliary  visits  wi9  be 
necessary,  no  spies  and  informers,  no  interference  with  private 
pursuits*  Notlung  invidious  will  attend  the  tax;  nothing  im- 
moral* It  can  no  ways  impede,  or  even  in  the  smallest  degree 
embarrass,  commercial  circulation  and  intercourse*  Noextei- 
sion  of  the  empire  can  be  imagined,  no  increase  of  populatioa^ 
no  diversity  of  circumstances  of  any  sort— to  which  itwillnotbe 
equally  applicable;  under  which  its  collection  will  not  be  equal- 
ly simple.  The  financial  labours  of  congress  would,  in  fiituit) 
sdmost  solely  consist  in  fixing  every  year  the  per  centage,  to  be 
levied  in  the  jrear  ensuing;  and,  as  the  aggregate  of  indivkM 
revenue,  is  but  seldom  subject  to  vtrj  great,  and  sudden  revo- 
lutions, tbe  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  per  centage  > 
the  year  past,  compared  with  the  actual  e»gencies  of  tbesOrt** 
will  form  a  sufflciendy  accurate  criterion  by  which  to  fa  the 
new  percentage*  The  following  cursory  view,  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  probable  productiveness. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  are  in  the  United  States^ 
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Free  white  inales,  from  16  to  25  years  of  Hge,     547,597 
Do.  25  to  45         .         .         572,347 

Do.  45  and  upwards       -      364,736 

Total  Dumber  of  free  white  males  above  16,      1 ,484,680 

And  making  an  allowance  of  two  thirds  of  i         or  <  rv;  i? 

the  first  item  for  people  under  2 1         J        565,065 

We  shall  have  a  free  white  male  population  1 

of  age,  amounting  to  J     ^^  i^fi^^ 

But,  let  us  take  only  one  million  of  free  white  males  of  age, 
enjoying  an  income  in  their  own  right,  derived  from  land,  la- 
bour and  capital,  separately  or  jointly,  and  let  us  suppose  their 
respective  individual  revenues  to  be  as  follows. 

The  indlviduiJ  revenue  of 

SOOfiOO  fitom  2  50  to  150  per  annum— average  g  100-^ia  , 
IQftOOO  frojn  150  to  250  per  annum— average  300— is  1 
100,000  from  250  to  550  per  annum — average  400 — ia  * 
KOjOOOfrom  550  to  1050  per  annum— average  800— ia^  I 
100,000  from  1050  to  2150  per  annum— average  1600— ia  1( 
100,000  from  2150  to  4250  per  annum^average  3200— b  3i 


1,000,000     makes  the  aggregate  revenue  of  this  number     67t),000,000 

One  per  cent,  on  this  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  mil** 
Uons  of  dollars,  would  give  %  6,700,000,  and  allowing  the 
iTOOfiOO  for  expenses  of  collection,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
net  individual  revenue,  would,  according  to  our  supposition, 
sdU  produce  a  public  revenue  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Thifl,  for  the  present,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  tax 
coold  not  fail  to  be  productive,  and  we  are,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion  that  no  tepE  can  be  devised,  which  would 
so  completely  unite  every  desirable  qualification,  as  the  tax  in 
ques^n,  if  a  ready,  simple,  and  unoppressive  means  could  be 
Jbuod^to  ascerUun  the  net  revenue  of  those  on  whom  it  is  to 
be  levied. 

If  tius  difficulty  seems  to  be  great,  it  is  satisfactory  at  least, 
that  it  maybe  considered  as  the  only  one  to  be  conquered. 

The  dificulCy  must  be  the  greater,  the  more  the  bulk  of  a 
popoktion  Ire  wretched,  ignorant  and  corrupt.  In  our  coun- 
try we  have  this  advantage,  that  the  free  population  of  the  sou- 
them  states  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  gendemen;  that  in 
the  middle,  and  northern  states,  tlnree  fourths,  at  least,  of  the 
whole  male  population  have  received  some  education,  and  pan 
read  and  write;  that  the  generality  of  the  people  may  be  con- 
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8idered  at  wealthy;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  oertainly  are 
intelligent  and  moral,  rather  than  dull  and  corrupt*  All  tbese 
circumstances  are  favourable,  and  must  lessen  the  difficulty. 

Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that,  in  Hamburg,  every  cidzen,  an- 
nually, in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  puts  into  the  pvblic 
chest,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  declares,  upon  oadi, 
to  be  one  fourth  per  cent*  of  all  that  he  possesses,  but,  how 
much  is  put  in  by  each,  is  never  known.  It  is  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  tax  is  psdd  with  great  fideli^r. 

We  furdier  learn  n'om  the  same  author,  that,  in  the  oantoo 
of  Unterwald  in  Switzerland/people,  on  certain  occasions,  de- 
clare upon  oath  what  they  are  worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed  ac- 
cordingly. For  the  same  purpose,  in  that  of  Zurich,  they  de- 
clare upon  oath  the  amount  of  their  revenue,  and,  no  su^i- 
cion  is  entertsdned  that  the  government  is  deceived.  In  Basilt 
small  duties  are  imposed  on  goods  imported.  Every  citizen 
takes  an  oath,  that  he  will  pay,  evenr  three  months,  all  ^ 
taxes  imposed  by  law.  He  is  himself  entrusted  with  keefODK 
the  accounts,  which  he  sends  in,  periodically,  to  the  treasuitr, 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  bottom.  It  is  not  sop- 
posed  that  the  revenue  suffers  by  this  confidence.* 

Smith  then  observes,  *^  To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare 
publicly,  upon  oath,  the  amorunt  of  his  fortune,  must  not,  it 
seems,  in  those  Swiss  cantons  be  reckoned  a  hardship*  At 
Hamburg,  it  would  be  reckoned  the  greatest.  Merchant^  en- 
gaged in  die  hazardous  projects  of  trade,  all  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  being  obliged,  at  all  times,  to  expose  the  real  state 
of  their  circumstances.  The  ruin  of  dieir  credit,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of  their  projects,  they  foresee  would  too  c&txk  be  the 
consequence.  A  sober  and  parsimonious  people,  who  are 
straneers  to  all  such  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occa- 
sion for  any  suchconceflLiient.f"  ' 

The  popula^on  of  the  United  States  consists  of  laboorers, 
fiarmers,  planters— -who  form  the  greater  proportion;  and  of 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  The  femer,  ia 
their  social  relations,  partake  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss; 
the  latter  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  same  coBii- 
derations  as  the  people  in  Hamburg. 

Could  not  the  rule  of  declaration  upon  oath,  be  so  modifi^ 
as  to  be  equally  compatible  with  the  mterests  of  all?  CoaUit 

*  Mtchiayd  mentions  in  tho  55th  eh.  of  the  first  book  of  hit  disooorieio* 
Lify»  a  similar  trait  in  the  history  of  the  Germans.  The  whole  dispUr  htf 
a  curious  refisrence  to  our  subject,  and  is  worth  perusing. 

t  Wealth  ofNations.  Book  V.  part  iL  art  2. 
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not  be  rendered  less  rigorously  precise,  than  it  was  in  Switz- 
erland, and  c<Mi8eqiiendy  more  easy  of  conscientious  compli- 
ance; yet  not  so  vague,  aa  to  leave  dishouesty  totalhr  destitute 
of  a  check,  a$  in  the  case  of  the  contributions  at  Hamburg? 

We  must  observe,  that  in  a  country  like  this,— where  law 
gives  security;  property,  credit,  and  credit,  power— people, 
generally  speaking,  can  have  no  interest  to  conceal  their  pro- 
fits, though  they  may,  occasionally,  have  an  interest  to  conceal 
their  losses* 

But,  the  interests  of  the  public  revenue  wiU  be  equally  well 
consulted,  whether  the  tax  be  psdd  on  the  true  amount  of  net 
individual  revenue,  or,  on  the  amount  understood  agreeably  to 
the  wishes  of  the  contributor;  provided  that  no  actual  revenue 
escape  contribution. 

llie  object,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  attained,  and 
.nil  reasonable  interests  reconciled,  by  enacting,  that  every 
man,  subject  to  the  tax,  do  declare  upon  oath,  what  specific 
^um  his  net  revenue,  during  a  stated  period,  according  to  his 
best  knowledge  and  belief,  has  not  exceeded. 

If,  the  declaration  be  thus  worded,  a  merchant,  for  in* 
stance,  who  has  generally  cleared  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  profit  per  ai^num,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
his  declaradons  accordingly,  but  then  happens  to  be  unfortu- 
nate, and,  daring  another  year,  gains  nothing  whatever,  may, 
if  he  chooses,  declare,  as  before,  that  his  profits  have  not  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  dollars,  or  any  other  sum  he  may  wish 
to  name,  and  pay  his  tax  accordingly;  which  will,  plainly,  ob- 
viate all  the  inconveniences,  to  which  he  otherwise  might 
have  exposed  himself,  by  an  imprudent  disclosure  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case* 

Bu^  it  may  be  d>jectedy— what  becomes  in  this  event  of  the 
principle  of  justice?  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  been  un- 
Ic^tunate^— he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on  supposititious  profits^ 
to  avoid  an  injurious  disclosure  of  his  circumstances,— We  ask 
in  reply,  does  the  person  in  question,  because  he  happened  for 
one  year  to  be  unsuccessful,  seU  his  house  and  go  to  lodgings? 
Does  he  lay  down  his  carriage,  curtail  the  education  of  his 
children,  alter  his  general  style  of  living^ — If  he  doe3  nothing 
of  all  this,  because  he  thinks  it  would  not  oidy  be  unnecessary, 
but  imprudent  to  alarm  his  friends,  and  the  puUic,  expecting, 
that  the  profits  of  another  year,  will  make  up  for  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  last;  and  if,  from  these  motives,  he  continues  un- 
varied the  ususd  scale  of  his  expenditure,  why  not,  from  the 
same  reasons,  preserve  it  also  towards  the  state,  which  conti- 
nues to  protect  him  in  the  possession  of  the  same  means,  the 
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etnploytnent  of  which  procured  his  usual  revenue,  and  would 
h&ve  still  procured  it,  if,  in  their  application,  he  had  been  inofe 
fortunate  or  more  Judicious?  Can  there  be  any  violation  of 
justice  in  laying  him  under  an  obligation  to  be  consi6teiit,aAd 
to  act  towards  his  country  as  he  does  towards  himself! 

But,  if  this  objection  should  be  conceived  to  have  more 
weight,  than  it  really  has,  it  can  be  removed*  Direct  justice 
can  be  preserved,  if  constructive  justice,  though  equally  ri- 
gorous, should  not  be  deemed  sufficient*  For  this  purpose, 
the  following  regulation  would  be  required;— that  in  tile  case 
of  merchants  and  traders,  whose  business  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  credit — ^in  consideration  of  the  hazards  to  which 
they  are  unavoidably  exposed,  and  of  the  inexpediency  which 
may  exist  as  to  a  disclosure  by  them  of  the  real  state  of  their 
afiairs,  when,  occasionally,  they  have  been  unsuccessful — the 
quantum  of  contribution  shall  be  calculated  on  three  fourths 
dt  four  fifths  only,  of  the  sum  declared*  The  operation  of  this 
rule  would  be  that,  even  if  every  four,  or  five  years,  for  in- 
stance, the  revenue  of  a  trader,  or  merchant,  were  entirety  to 
fail,  and  his  declaration  in  the  years  of  failure,  stated  to 
amount  of  revenue,  corresponding  with  his  general  circum* 
stances,  yet  he  would  not,  on  the  whole,  pay  to  the  state  moie 
than  his  due  proportion*  The  state,  under  this  arrtogement) 
may  be  considered  as  relinquishing  to  traders  and  merchants, 
a  small  proportion  of  their  yearly  contribution  in  regular  times,- 
bjr  way  of  premium  of  insurance,  to  secure  a  more  steady  re- 
eeipt  of  the  remainder* 

Thus  modified  and  acted  upon,  we  cannot  conceive  907 
thing  formidable  in  the  declaration;  nothing  incompatible  with 
private  interests  nothing  that  coidd  make  the  tax  reqmring* 
it,  unpopular  with  an  eiSightened  people,  particularly  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  already  enumerated  merit!  of  die  tax^ 
are  of  a  nature  so  decided,  and  so  well  adapted  to  our  pecidar 
situation* 

The  productiveness  of  the  tax,  and  the  cheerful  acquies' 
cence  of  the  people  in  the  new  system,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
chiefly  depend  on  the  manner,  in  which  its  introduction  should 
be  attempted* 

We  are  aware  that  perfect  success,  in  d)k  respect,  must  im- 
ply the  prevalence  of  a  considerable  degree  of  honesty*  Bu^ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  with  diis  moraiy  as  it  is  with 
other  commodities:-^it  will  be  found  to  exist  in  proporttonas 
it  is  made  much  0/and  valued.  We  deem,  therefore,  higMy 
beneficial,  and  most  salutary  to  the  state,  any  pditical  proceeds 
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ing,  into  the  c&ancter  of  which  essentially  enters,  and  with 
wMch,  as  it  were,  is  embodied,  a  lively  confidence,  on  die 
part  of  the  government^  in  the  good  faith,  and  integrity  of  the 
people.  We  are  fully  persuaded,  diat  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined, more  powerful  than  this,  for  the  support  of  public 
pnobitp';  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  destruc- 
tive of  it,  than  those  jealous  regulations,  which  seem  to  ema- 
nate from  die  supposition,  that  all  men  are  knaves,  and  that 
security  against  crime  can  only  be  sought  successfully,  in  the 
impossibility  of  its  commission.  The  tax  under  consideration, 
in  this  point  of  view  also,  must  strongly  recommend  itself  to 
every  politician,  conversant  with  human  nature,  and  looking 
to  distant  consequences. 

Are  our  peopb  made  of  different  materials  front  those  of 
Switzerland?  Will  they  not  evince  the  same  virtue,* if  treated 
with  a  confidence  equally  generous?  Are  not  our  merchants 
reputed,  and  known,  to  transact  their  customhouse  business 
with  good  faith?  Yet,  would  the  same  regulations  and  laws, 
as  to  this  source  of  revenue,  be  perfecdy  nugatory  in  coun- 
tries, where  defective  institutions  have  established,  between 
the  people  and  their  government,  the  relations  of  a  secret 
wai'uue;  where,  consequendy,  successful  frauds  on  the  public 
revenue  are  generally  viewed,  in  the  light  of  dexterous  self- 
defence;  where  false  oaths  are  considered  as  weapons  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
honesty  wiU  prevail,  until  superior  temptation  to  an  opposite 
conduct  exist;-— and  this,  judicious  statesmen  ought  to  know 
how  to  avert,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence may  be  s^d  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  able  bo- 
died man.  There  will  be  no  fraud  in  revenue  matters,  till 
diere  is  oppression,  or  the  fear  of  oppression.  The  surest  way 
to  avoid  oppression,  is  to  establish  taxes  which  are  general 
and  stricdy  just  in  their  operation — because  then,  though 
li{^  they  will  prove  sufficiendy  productive.  The  surest  way 
•  to  remove  the  fear  of  oppression,  is  to  act  with  candour,  and^ 
to  enlighten  the  people. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  concern- 
ing the  mode  in  which,  as  we' think,  the  introduction  of  the 
tax  ought  to  be  attempted,  and  concerning  the  regulation  of 
its  details. 

First.  It  ought  to  have  a  good  name,  expressive  of  its 
character,  and  associated  with  agreeable  ideas.  We  could 
wish  it  to  be  called  the  Union  Ta.v<>»-because  die  permaiwncy  of 
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the  Union— we  mean  during  a  succession  of  ages— ^mll,  m  a 
great  measure,  depend  on  its  adoption. 

Secondly.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of* 
taxation,  as  well  as  for  salutary  republican  purposes  in  geneid) 
we  think  that  a  political  catechism  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  for 
tiie  use  of  our  citizens;  in  whidi  the  nature  of  the  social  com- 
pact, the  necessity  of  a  government  for  the  well-being  of  all,  die 
reciprocal  relations  between  it  and  the  people,  and  their  mu- 
tual rights  and  duties,  should  be  developed  in  a  clear,  phdn, 
forcible  and  popular  manner.  We  think  there  is  nothing  in 
these  matters,  that  could  not  be  rendered  perfectly  intelU- 
gible,  even  to  ordinary  capacity,  by  a  person  qualified  for  the 
task.  It  would  then  be  generally  understood,  that  every  nm 
ou^^t  to  pay  the  Union  Tax  honestly;  why  he  ought  so  to  pay 
it,  and  what  advantages  he  obtains  in  return.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  of  this  catechism  should  be  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernor of  each  state  for  distribution,  and  the  proper  steps 
taken,  to  introduce  it,  graduaUy  but  permanently,  into  schoolii 
of  every  description. 

Thirdly.  The  law  ought  expressly  to  declare  that  this  tax, 
and  duties  on  imported  goods,  were  the  only  taxes  to  be  laid 
by  the  general  government;  that  the  Union  Taxj  and  customs 
were,  in  future,  to  be  considered  as  the  only  regular  sources  of 
the  revenue  of  the  empire;  at  least  that  no  revenue  was  ever 
intended  to  be  derived  from  the  people,  by  means  of  any  otha 
contributions  direct  or  indirect.— For  die  same  reason,  the 
postage  of  letters,  which  is  now  a  heavy,  and  perhaps  an  inju- 
rious charge,  oug^t  to  be  reduced  to  wnat  is  merely  necessaty 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  after  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  Union  Tax. 

Fourthly.  The  tax  ought  to  be  paid  by  all  free  males  of 
age,  deriving  an  income,  from  whatever  source,  in  their  own 
right,  or  as  trustees  for  others;  and  by  all  females  of  age,  de- 
riving an  income,  in  their  own  right,  from  real,  or  personid 
estate.  Females  of  age,  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  in- 
dustry, as  they  are  not  in  a  natural  and  favourable  situation^ 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  But  trustees,  managing  the 
estates  of  orphans,  or  the  prope^  of  people  residing  out  of 
the  country,  ought  to  pay  it;  for  no  ^)od  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  any  species  of  net  revenue,  derived  under  the 
protection  of  the  state,  should  be  intitled  to  an  immunity* 

Fifthly.  The  declaration  should  be  made  in  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  results  of  the  preceding  year  may  be  .pre- 
sumed to  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  quantum  of  contri- 
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bntion  for  the  current  year,  should  be  calculated  on  th^  net 
revenue  of  the  year  expired. 

The  net  revenue  ia  the  gross  income  of  a  person,  deduct- 
ing 

1.  Rent^f  every  description,  whether  paid  for  land,  houses, 
or  olaer  property* 

2.  Ws^tSj  hire,  and  insurance,  of  every  description,  paid  in 
the  prosecution  of  business. 

Z.  Interest  of  money  borrowed. 

4.  The  value  of  materials  purchased,  which  constitute  no 
part  of  permanent  stock.  This  applies  chiefly  to  manu- 
facturers and  tradesmen. 

These  deductions  from  the  gross  income,  mosdy  form  a 
part  of  the  net  revenue  of  some  other  person,  whidi  shows 
the  propriety,  and,  together  with  a  constant  view  to  justice, 
forms,  in  equivocal  cases,  a  test  of  the  correcmess,  of  die  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  obvious,  that  interest  on  a  man's  own  capital 
and  stock  in  trade,  ought  not  to  be  deducted,  because  it  does 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  net  revenue  of  any  other  person. 

From  the  detsuls  just  mentioned  it  also  appears,  that  the 
tax  can  hardly  be  considered  as  appropriate  for  a  grossly  ig- 
norant, and  iluterate  people,  and  that  it  is  best  calculated  tor 
one  among  whom,  the  rudiments  at  least  of  knowledge,  and 
education,  are  most  generally  diffused. 

The  net  revenue,  however,  is  the  more  easily  ascertained, 
the  more  simple  the  pursuit  from  which  it  is  derived.  With  a 
day-labourer,  for  instance,  it  will  consist  merely  in  the  de- 
duction of  house-rent,  if  any  he  pays,  from  the  amount  of 
wages  earned,  which  amount  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, aB  the  rate  of  wages  is  known,  and  as  he  will  in  general 
recollect,  how  many  days  he  has  been  sick,  or  out  of  employ. 
A  small  farmer  wiU  easily  recollect  what  quantity  of  produce 
he  has  sold,  or  how  much  money,  on  an  average,  he  has  taken 
every  week  at  market;  from  which  proceeds  it  will  only  be 
reqtnred  to  deduct  rents,  and  wages  paid  to  hired  hands.  Most 
trad^asen  and  manufacturers,  in  this  country,  even  those 
whose  business  is  not  very  extensive,  are  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing regular  accounts.  Those  in  a  very  small  way,  know  at  least 
how  much  they  make  by  a  pair  of  boots,  of  shoes.  Sec  There 
are  very  few  men  indeed,  in  the  United  States,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  how  much  they  clear,  as  the 
term  is,  by  their  exertions. 

The  tax  will  have  this  further  beneficial  eflfect,  to  cause 
peotrfe  to  become  regular  in  the  ixianagement  of  their  business, 
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and  Will  be  for  them  au  additional  stimulus  to  the  acqoisicion 
of  knowledge. 

Sixthly.  The  collectors  of  this  tax  ought  to  be  intdligent, 
respectable  and  popular  persons.  The  justices  of  the  peace,^ 
a  slight  view  of  the  subject,  would  seem  to  be  dieses 
of  men,  best  calculated  for  the  situation.  On  a  jBicioi 
lection  of  collectors,  and  on  their  judicious  conduR^  die 
cess  of  the  tax  would  materially  depend.  They  ought  to  \t 
well  instructed  in  their  business:  they  should  endeavour  to 
render  the  tax  popular,  and  know  how  to  aid  those,  who  xMOBf 
find  some  difficulty  in  forming  their  calculation. 

Every  district  ought  to  have  its  collector  general,  to  whon 
the  collectors  in  townships,  or  counties,  would  be,  in  the  fint 
instance,  responsible. 

A  difficulQr  might  arise  from  produce  unsold,  or  debts  oat- 
standing.  If  the  former  has  any  market  price,  it  may  be  va- 
lued at  that.  If  it  has  none,  or  is  subject  to  spoil.  It  may  be 
left  out  of  the  account,  and  considered  as  forming  part  ot  the 
revenue  of  the  year  following.  The  outstanding  d^ts  may  be 
valued. 

In  general  it  may  be  presumed,  that  every  man  in  this 
country,  liable  to  the  tax,  will  be  able  in  the  mondi  of  Fdmi- 
ary  to  ascertain,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  his  good  or  bad  ssc- 
cess  during  the  year  expired,  so  as  to  declare  upon  oath  iriat 
sum  his  net  revenue,  according  to  his  best  knowledge  lad 
belief,  has  not  exceeded.  It  may  even  be  depended  upon,'tlftt 
as  long  as  the  tax  is  moderate — which  from  its  great  pit>dac* 
tiveness  it  may  always  be — the  majority  of  the  people  will 
rather  be  disposed  to  overrate,  than  to  underrate  their  re- 
venue. Conscientiousness  will  be  aided  by  pride;  by  the  wish 
not  to  make  a  shabby  appearance  on  the  collector's  book. 

The  declaration  being  made,  and  the  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution for  the  year  ascertained,  it  may  rest  with  the  perMB, 
either  to  pay  it  at  once,  or  by  degrees,  within  six  months  after 
the  declaration.  The  collectors,  in  this  respect,  must  study  l» 
accoinmodate  the  contributors;  and  give  them  every  faciliCf;  . 
but  rigorously  enforce  pajrment,  within  the  period  fixed  if 
law. 

Each  collector  ought  to  keep  a  book,  alphabetically  m- 
ranged,  and  ruled,  in  which  the  name  of  every  contributor^ 
the  sum  declared,  and  the  amount  of  tax  paid,  should  bec^ 
tered  in  separate  columns.  The  books  should  be  so  conttiRd 

as  to  require  being  renewed  only  every  five,  or  ten  yettu \ 

These  revenue  books  would  be,  in  some  measure,  records  rf " 
people's  good,  or  bad  success  in  life,  and  afford  additiottd 
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excitements  to  prudence  and  industry.  At  elections  no  person 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  vote,  whose  name  was  not  in  the  book 
of  the  collector. 

The  business  of  the  first  year  would,  evidently,  be  the  most 
diflEicult.  The  tax  being  once  systematized;  the  declarations 
;  once  made,  and  recorded,  people  whose  pursuits  are  of  a 
steadily  productive  character,  would  not  readily  declare  a  less 
revenue  afterwards,  thrvn  they  did  at  first,  unless  there  could 
be  shown  a  good  cause  for  it.  The  declarations  of  one  neigh- 
bour, one  man  of  the  same  profession — ^would  prove,  in  some 
degree,  a  check  on  the  declarations  of  the  rest.  A  number  of 
causes  would  combine  in  support  of  good  faith! 

The  yearly  declarations,  upon  oath,  of  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual revenue  throughout  the  empire,  would  be  an  invaluable 
document,  in  the  hands  of  tht  general  government,  and. form 
a  more  solid  basis,  than  any  government  has  yet  been  pos- 
sessed of,  on  which  to  found  extensive  political  operations. 

After  the  tax  was  once  organized,  and  its  practicability,  and 
efficiency  established  by  experience,  we  do  not  see  any  good 
reason  why  this  system,  as  exclusive  of  all  other  taxes  except 
duties  on  imports,  might  not  be  incorporated  with  the  consti- 
tution itself.  The  provision,  now  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment, respecting  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes,  had  evi- 
dently for  its  object,  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  burthens,  which,  it  was  appre- 
hended, mi^t,  without  this  provision,  be  infringed,  owing  to 
the  vast  di&rence,  in  the  value  and  productiveness,  of  lands 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  The  proposed  system  of  tax- 
,    atf  on  is,  therefore,  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
Seventhly.  We  must  mention,  that  in  our  opinion,  a  clear 
and  precise  Annual  Report  to  the  people,  giving  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Union;  of  the  things  actually  done  by  the  gov- 
I    emment  during  the  year,  for  the  well-being  of  all;  of  the 
measures  in  a  train  of  execution,  and  contemplated — should 
precede  the  legislative  annunciation  of  the  per  centage  on  indi- 
vidual revenue,  required  in  payment  of  the  Union  Tax,  for  the 
wants  of  the  year  ensuing.  This  Report,  if  the  thing  could  be 
accomplished,  at  an  expense*  not  excessive,  should  be  neaUy 
printed,  bound,  and  transmitted  to  all  the  collectors,  with  di- 
rections to  deliver  a  copy  gratis,  to  every  one  generally,  when 
he  made  his  declaration,  or  to  every  one,  at  least,  whose  de- 
clared revenue  should  not  exceed  a  certain  sum.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  tendency  of  this  measure,  with  regard  to  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  people.  The  former  would  sometimes 
ask  themselves— -what  shall  we  have  to  say  in  the  Report? — 
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The  latter,  particularly  the  poorer  description,  would  receive 
something  tangible,  in  return  for  this  contribution;  sonedung 
to  be  taken  home;  to  be  read  and  talked  of; — someduBgto  il- 
lustrate the  Catechism.  We  have  already  said,  that  inbtndual 
self-love  should  always  have  an  opportunity  of  identifying  iticjf 
with  national  honour! 

Such  are  our  general  ideas,  concerning  this  tax,  which,  holr* 
ever,  might  be  modified  in  their  application*  We  are  perfedf 
sensible  that  they  have  a  visionary  complexion.  Our  consb- 
tution  itself  bore  that  complexion,  particulariy  in  Europe, 
when  it  was  first  framed,  sund  promulgated.  We  have  rea- 
soned from  immutable  principles,  the  correctness  of  whidi 
cannot  be  questioned.  We  have  endeavoured  to  reason  clearij. 
Wck  are  not  aware  that  the  plan  of  taxation  suggested  is  to 
mach  at  variance  with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  ts 
to  render  hopeless,  in  this  country,  the  attempt  to  put  it  m 
practice,  if  judiciously  made,  by  a  popular  administrttioo. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  difficulties  attending  it^  thouj^ 
considerable,  perhaps,  at  first,  would  diminish  every  vear; 
and  we  cannot  help  being  honesdy,  and  deliberately  ot  opi- 
nion, that  the  solidity  and  future  splendor  of  our  fiederd  edi- 
fice, would  be  best  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
system. 
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Constance  de  Castile ^  a  Poem  in  ten  Cantos.  By  William 

Sotheby. 

The  author  of  Constance  de  Castile  has,  we  suppose,  long 
since  overcome  the  maiden  diffidence,  of  a  first  appearance  on 
the  public  stage*  The  flutter  and  anxiety  of  spirits,  the  hopes 
and  fears  inevitably  incident  to  a  season  so  important,  have 
subsided  into  the  calm  of  conviction  and  confidence.  Although 
this  timidity  may  no  Ibnger  be  felt,  there  are  nevertheless 
appropriate  cares  and  apprehensions,  which  he  is  still  destined 
to  encounter,  and  these  result  from  the  success  that  attend- 
ed his  dibxU*  The  public  now  look  towards  him  with  en- 
larged  expectations,  justified  by  his  former  eiforts,  and  will 
hardly  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with  that  indulgent  lenity, 
"which  is  sometimes  extended  to  mediocrity  of  talents.  He 
has  already  taught  them  to  anticipate  something  more; — 
something  decidedly  and  positively  good.  Critics  likewise 
are  inclined  to  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  subject  they  handle,  and  although  their  opinions  are  not 
endued  with  oracular  infallibility,  they  have  a  formidable 
clsdm  to  being  heard.  Whether  a  pledge  once  given  to  the 
pubUc,  of  what  they  are  fairiy  intitled  to  expect  afterwards, 
does  not  cost  an  author,  who  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  admira- 
tion,  as  much  anxiety  for  its  redemption,  and  as  much  pain  and 
apprehension,  as  a  first  appearance  excites,  is  a  point  which 
we  shall  not  presume  to  investigate.  It  must  rest  in  most  in- 
stances in  speculation  merely,  for  how  very  few  on  this  sub- 
ject can  speak  from  personal  knowledge!  Campbell,  Southey, 
Scott,  andSotheby  are  judges  of  these  ^^high  matters." 

The  latter  gendeman  by  bis  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
first  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour.  Dry- 
den,  who  had  once  won  the  pahn,  and  continued  to  enjoy  it, 
was  never  able,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  destiny,  to  bring 
his  undivided  forces  to  the  field.  His  mind  was  rich  with  ih^ 
lore  of  ancient  and  modem  time,  his  judgment  solid  and 
sagacious;  his  fancy  vigorous,  excursive  and  alert.  Master  of  a 
boimdless  and  ever  varying  melody,  he  wanted,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  advantages,  the  sensibility  of  a  poet.  While, 
moreover,  the  Muse  solicited  his  company  and  conversation, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  await  those  nnoments  of  leisure  he 
could  devote  to  her  interviews.  Poverty  stood  scowling  impa- 
tiently at  the  door,  and  disturbed  the  conference.  From  diis 
ghasUy  and  teasing  intruder,  we  understand  Mr*  Sotheby  is 
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happily  exempted.  His  lines  possess  a  smoothness  and  de- 
licacy truly  Virgilian,  and  bear  the  marks  of  what  Diyden 
needed  so  much,  and  thus  translates: 

*'  Happy  the  man,  who  atudyinr  nature's  laws, 
Thror  imown  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause; 
Sit  mind^tetHng  in  a  quiet  ttate 
Fearkst  ojfortunt^  and  resig^'d  to  fate.*** 

Mr.  Sotheby  does  not,  it  is  true,  manifest  that  condensed 
vigour  of  thought  which  is  displayed  throughout  the  pages  of 

*  Dryden,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  history  of  his  life*  was  not  oirer- 
burthened  with  the  careless  philosophy  recommended  in  the  29th  ode  of  the 
thiid  book  of  Horace,  which  he  has  translated  in  so  admirable  a  manner 
into  his  natire  ton^^e.  The  following  lines  of  his  version  are,  we  think,  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty;  a  chef-d^muvre  of  poetical  merit. 

*<  Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 

And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power: 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low, 

A  quiet  ebb  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
l^ow  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 

It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed. 

Anon  it  lifts  aloU  the  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force. 

And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  dovm. 

Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown: 
Both  house  and  hpmestead  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn. 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scattered  honours  mounv 

Happy  the  roan  and  happ^  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to^y  his  own: 
^e  who  secure  within,  can  say, 
*'  Tomorrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  livM  today; 

*'  Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine,' 

"  The  joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 
'*  Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  nas  power; 
*'But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour.'* 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicbus  joy. 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 
Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless: 

Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 

But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  a^xray: 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigu'd: 
Content  with  pover^,  my  sonl  I  arm; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm." 
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his  illustrious  competitor;  and  which  produces  alternate  admi- 
ration for  his  genius,  and  compassion  for  his  fate*  But,  to  coun- 
terbalance this,  he  exhibits  a  piece  of  finished  workmanship 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  shining  with  uniformity  of  splendor. 
We  read  and  are  delighted,  but  if  called  upon  to  point  out  the 
particular  passage  affording  gratification,  it  recedes  from  view, 
and  mingles  with  the  geneial  mass.  With  Dryden,  t^e  case 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  Our  minds  are  summoned  to  certain 
spots;  the  leaves  doubled  down  are  evidence  of  the  labour  at- 
tending unguided  research.  In  the  page  of  Dryden,  we  see 
rather  what  he  could  have  done  than  what  he  did;  in  Sotheby's 
we  have  a  fair  exemplar  of  what  the  poet  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

Mr.  Sotheby,  cheered  by  the  success  which  followed  hb 
first  attempt,  exerted  himself  once  more  in  the  humble  field  of 
translation.  Unaspiring  as  yet  to  the  claim  of  originality, 
he  sought  his  fame  a  second  time  in  the  glory  of  others.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  on  Germany,  a  country  which  at  that  time  enjoyed 
an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  English  admiration,  he  took 
the  Oberon  of  Weiland  for  his  model.  It  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  him,  that  he  did  not  become  auxiliaiv  to  that  depra- 
vity of  taste,  among  his  countrjonen  which  followed  the  gra- 
tification of  dieir  appetite  for  public  monsters.  While  the  un- 
natural and  disgusting  creations  of  Germany  thronged  in  end- 
less procession,  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  the  reader  of  his 
pages  to  fall  into  the  company  of  his  old  friends  the  fairies 
again.  This  seemed  a  bond  of  alliance  between  English  and 
German  [literature,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  broken  by 
the  ^*  horrid  shapes  and  sights  unholy''  then  recen^  imported. 
It  was  consoling  evidence,  that  public  taste  in  both  countries 
was  not  corrupted  to  the  core,  and  led  the  disciples  of  the 
old  school  of  English  poesy  to  augur  from  this  auspicious 
harbinger,  the  return  of  better  days.  It  was  hoped  from  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  specimen  of  supernatural  agency,  that 
jM^Ci  very  country  from  whence  the  infection  was  brought,  might 
in  Ume  afford  a  cure  for  the  malady.  To  what  extent  the  in- 
teresting tale  of  Oberon,  was  successful  in  reclaiming  English 
taste,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  The 
fact  is,  however,  imdeniably  true,  that  the  appetite  of  the  pub- 
lic, whether  owing  to  that  disgust  and  tiausea  that  succeeds  a 
surfeit,  or  to  a  milder  regimen,  became  reinstated  in  4ts  na- 
tural tpne. 

Mr.  Sotheby's  Oberon  has  survived  the  wreck,  and  is  still 
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admired,  and  still  continues  to  make  new  proselytes.  We  in- 
cline with  an  easy  credulity  to  the  belief,  that  his  supernatural 
agents  do  exist,^— that  Oberon  and  Titania,  in  aU  the  dan- 
gers and  adventures  of  Sir  Huon,  form  a  body  in  reaerve, 
and  are  constantly  on  the  watch  whenever  mortal  means  of  ex- 
trication are  inadequate.  A  familiar  acqusdntance  with  beings 
of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  is  requisite  before  a 
poet  can  introduce  them  to  advantage.  We  must  be  from  the 
days  of  childhood  conversant  with  sjich  fictions,  before  incre- 
dulity can  be  conquered.  Hence  the  startli&g  novelties  of  die 
German  school,  are  ever  at  war  with  those  plausible  pretexts, 
that  are  alone  able  to  give  to  our  wonder  and  surprise  the  air 
of  truth. 

With  regard  to  die  poem  of  Oberon,  it  m^  be  stated,  Aat 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sotheby's  name  in  the  tide 
page,  indicates  him  to  be  the  translator  of  the  work.  It  is  firee 
from  tfiat  stiffness  so  often  discovered,  when  we  are  employed 
with  die  thoughts  of  other  men:  there  is  an  easy  elegana 
pervading  the  whole,  which  clearly  proves  Sodieby  to  hare 
made  the  ideas  of  his  author,  his  own.  The  translator  Wf' 
pears  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  lus  original,  and  in- 
stead of  following  him  with  the  puncUlious  precision  of  a 
special  pleader,  to  have  allowed  himself  a  graceful  and  juati> 
fiable  latitude  of  expression.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whedier 
any  English  poet  now  living  knows  better  than  Sotheby,  tke 
rights  and  duties  of  a  translator.  He  wears  his  foreign  chains 
with  an  air  of  such  perfect  freedom,  that  they  do  not  seem 
badges  of  servility,  but  the  ornaments  of  his  person.  While  he 
glows  wath  his  author's  heat,  he  manages  the  inspiraidon  with 
consummate  judgment,  delicacy  and  skill,  and  it  comes  forth 
new  burnished  from  his  hands. 

The  office  of  a  translator  is,  with  all  its  attendant  difficulties, 
and  notwithstanding  it  requires  so  much  delicacy  and  judg- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions,  humble  and 
subordinate.  The  materials  are  ready  furnished  to  hia  handi, 
and  he  can  claim  no  other  merit  than  what  results  fr-om  efe- 
gance  and  skilful  arrangement.  Mr.  Sotheby  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  subordinate  glory.  The  bird  of 
the  Muses  disdains  a  borrowed  plumage,  however  gracefii^ 
disposed,  or  brilliant,  and  loves  to  display  the  splendor  of  his 
own. 

The  author  has  in  the  present  poem,  intitled  Constance  de 
Castile,  selected  a  portion  of  history  auspicious  to  RoiiMmce. 
Pedro,  the  king  of  Castile,  sumamed  the  cruel,  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry,  count  of 
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Trastamere*  H< 

the  Black  Prin( 

on  the  3d  of  All 

with    great  sla 

Constance,  the  l 

by  his  first  que4 

oiraed,  and  afi 

Blanche  of  Bo 

and  Pedro  in  i 

his  marriage  wi 

of  Castile,  was^ 

of  Gaunt,  duke 

1-ical  facts  on  wli 

Into  ten  cantos,  cne  nrsc  oi  wnicn  opens  wicn  a  vivia  repre* 

sentation  of  the  city  of  Corunna  besieged  by  the  count  of 

Trastamere* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  preserve  their  loyalty  ushaken, 
although  oppressed  by  famine  and  every  species  of  distress, 
while  their  monarch  is  gone  in  quest  of  foreign  assistance. 
The  monarch  returns  without  succour,  and  is  shortly  after  vi- 
sited by  the  MocM-ish  Almanzor,  a  former  suitor  of  Constance, 
who  proffers  his  succour,  and  obtains  a  conditional  promise  of 
her  jfiand.  Julian,  a  page  of  Constance,  intercedes  with  the 
British  monarch  in  behalf  of  Pedro,  and  John,  duke  of  Laa« 
caster>  proffers  his  services,  which  are  thankfully  received  by 
this  unhappy  lady.  Pedro  and  Constance  visit  the  camp  of 
£dward  on  the  same  embassy  with  Julian,  and  are  followed 
by  Almanzor.  Lancaster,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Con- 
stance, avows  himself  her  defender,  and  fights  and  slays  Al- 
manzor. Edward,  moved  by  the  intreaties.  of  the  supplicating 
monarch,  grants  the  necessary  aid;  and  the  army,  while  march- 
ing towards  the  theatre  of  action,  is  accosted  by  a  hermit,  who 
foretells  the  success  of  the  anticipated  battle,  with  which  pre- 
diction the  poem  concludes. 

This  broad  outline  of  the  story,  is  agreeably  filled  up  with  se- 
veral'interesting  incidents.  The  private  history  of  Pedro's  mar- 
riage with  Maria  de  Padilla,  the.  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  that 
wedlock,  and  the  melancholy  reverse  of  his  fortune  when  allied 
to  lady  Blanche,are  interwoven  with  peculiar  grace  andbeauty* 
:  The  incidents  illustrating  these  facts  slide  in  so  naturally  with 
the' progress  of  the  story,  that  the  reader  receives  the  intelli- 
.gence  before  he  is  aware  of  the  deception.  The  author  in  ano- 
<ther  instance  dexterously  avoids  the  detail  of  cold  and  unani- 
^ating  narrative,  by  making  Pedro  the  herald  of  his  own  dis- 

race  when  he  implores  succour  from  the  English  monarch* 
Vol.  hi.  2  L 
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The  poem  is  furilier  embeUisbed  with  a  beautiiul  little  ^ 
sode  illustratipg  the  character,  parentage^  and  fortene  ofj- 
fian  the  page  of  Constance.  "' 

We  see  tluxHighoot  this  poem  the  cautious  and  restriedve  de- 
}icac7)  so  conspicuous  in  the  other  writings  of  the  bard*  He 
does  not  burst  upon  us  with  the  daring  intrepidity  of  Sootlicy, 
in  a  new  creation  of  his  own:  neither  does  he,  like  Scott,  faoRT 
OS  along  with  irresistible  force  wherever  he  pleases,  dutMipi 
the  one  we  inhabit.  His  genius  does  not  partake  of  the  de- 
cided and  masculine  character  of  either  of  these  bards;  y^if 
he  never  astonishes,  he  is  ever  sure  to  please*  The  resder 
quits  the  page  with  a  train  of  pleasant  and  agreeable,  but  not 
powerful  emotions,  resembling  that  peculiar  state  of  the  vM 
when  we  rise  refreshed  from  an  exhilirating  dream,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  memory  incapable  of  retsuning  the 
details.  Whatever  Mr.  Sotheby  aims  to  do,  he  accompubet; 
•but  he  does  not  strive  to  touch  the  8i>rings  of  the  loftier  pft- 
sions,  and  they  remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  His  characWi 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  more  than  the  vehicles  of  his  stofy* 
but  diey  do  not  possess  sufficient  strength  of  limb  to  go  akK; 
nor  have  we  a  distinct  conception  of  what  they  have  done,  sfter 
the  poet  has  concluded. 

Our  meaning  will  be  better  understood,  if  We  compare  Al- 
manzor  with  the  character  of  Roderic  Dhu.  As  lon^  as  lk 
page  of  Sotheby  detains  us,  Almanzor  does  every  uungire 
should  expect  him  to  do;  but  when  he  dies  by  the  sworn  of 
Lancaster,  he  fades  from  our  recollection.  On  the  other  basd, 
Roderic  exceeds  expectation,  and  l<»)g  after  his  deaA  pciO- 
Baciously  maintsuns  bis  post  in  our  memories.  Almanzor 
brings  off  the  bard  with  applause;  Roderic  with  admiradon. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Constance.  We  wish  AtWij 
not  be  uttited  to  the  Moor.— 5he  is  beautiful,  amtidlle  mi 
lovely;  whereas  the  same  character  ifa  the  hands  of  the  wtard 
Scott,  while  undergoing  the  same  trial,  would  induce  theM- 
der  to  imagine  that  lie  was  willing  to  risk  fortune^  and  1^  >> 
her  service.  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Ae 
pages  of  any  other  poet,  characters  who  pl^  their  alklM 
parts  with  so  much  propriety  as  they  do  in  lliose  of  thept- 
sent  one,  and  expire  so  soon  afterwards. 

91  r.  Siotheby,  if  he  does  not  command  our  feettngs  with  Ae 
same  authori^  as  Scott,  avoids  his  incongruities,  and  dftiin{ 
violations  of  rule,  to  which  all  the  force  ci  his  genius  is  toca- 
paUe  of  afibrding  a  justification.  Amidst  all  the  sufibAigs  ^ 
Scott's  Constance,  we  still  remember  that  she  abetted  Ae  fcnl 
forgery  of  Marmion,  and  attempted  the  life  of  her  irnA  by 
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pokoo.  Oinr  disgust  tnd  abhorrence  .mingle  wkh  our  phy  for 
her  fate,  and  astonisbmcBt  at  the  magnammhy  of  her  tado- 

*  Id  speaking  of  Scott,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempution  of  lajriog 
before  our  readers,  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  his 
powers,  addressed  to  us  some  time  sinee,  by  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished cridcs  as  well  as  able  statesmen  of  diis  country.  The 
panegyric,  lofty  as  it  is,  is  scarcely  too  much  so,  for  the  merits  of 
the  poet,  and  the  plan  traced  for  his  future  labours  eminently  wor* 
thy  of  hisattendon. 

*«  Among  the  obligations,*'  says  the  elegant  writer,  «  which  you 
coDferred  upon  me  bv  the  first  number  of  your  Review,  was  that 
it  induced  me  to  read  <<  The  i^ady  of  the  Lidce,'*  with  which  I  was 
absolutaly  enchanted.  I  had  not  ^een  Scott's  oUter  poems;  and  the 
title  of  this  had  given  me  the  iihpression,  that  it  was  some  sicl^y, 
sentimental,  or  amatory  tale.  Judge  then  how  I  was  charmed  and 
transported  to  find,  the  highest  Combination  of  Ivric,  dramatic,  and 
epic  excellence,  that,  as  far  as  I  know>  exists  m  any  language.  1 
then  read  the  two  other  works,  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure. 
They  are  both  excellent,  but  ikr  inferior  to  the  last.  The  second 
is  also,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  the  first.  I  much  doubt  whether 
uiy  age  has  produced  a  poet,  who  has  so  greatly  and  in  s6  short  a 
time,  improWd  upon  himself.  His  flight  upwards,  which  com- 
anences  from  a  lofty  eminence,  is  so  rapiid  and  so  high,  that  he  can- 
not &ulf  should  he  continue  hb  exertions,  to  reach  the  summit  of 
poetical  glory. 

^  Were  I  acquainted  with  Scott,  I  would  advise  him  to  rest  a 
while,  and  cdlect  all  his  force  for  a  new  aad  mightier  effort  I 
would  advise  him  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an  epic  poem, 
of  which  Wallace  should  be  the  hero,  and  the  struggles  and  final  de- 
liverance of  Scotland  the  general  subject.  I  shookl  perhaps  prefer 
Alfred  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes;  but  the  other  subject  wouM^ 
fire  Ida  genius  more^  and  give  him  a  wider  scope  of  illustrious  ch»- 
ractera.  Indeed  it  is  better  suited  to  the  epopee,  b^  the  rapidity  of 
the  events,  the  shortness  of  the  period,  the  inequahty  of  the  forces, 
and  the  perpetual  display  of  romantic  valour.  The  character  of  Ed^ 
ward,  toOf  would  augment  the  interest;  which  would  be  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  d]|;nity  by  the  object  of  the  struggle,  so  gloria 
ously  xsaintained,  against  so  distinguished  a  foe. 

«  Upon  such  a  subject  I  think  that  Scott,  from  the  specimens 
which  he  has  given  us,  would,  in  ten  years>  produce  a  poem  not 
much  infoiior  to  the  j£iieid,  aid  Paradise  Lost,  or  even  to  the  Iliad. 
The  only  defect  in  the  theme,  is  the  unworthy  end  of  Wallace,who9 
instead  of  idling  in  baUie,  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  executioner.  But 
still  he  died  for  his  country,  which  it  was  thought  could  not  be  sub^* 
(hied  while  he  lived.  Aad  this  act  of  cruei  and  treacherous  policy, 
bebg  in  fisctan  acknowledgment  of  his  greatness  by  the  oppressor 
of  his  country,  might  be  so  managed  as  to  increase  the  attraction 
of  the  poem. 

"  la 
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We  think  Mr.  Sotheby  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  iocidcnts 
of  his  work*  As  an  evidence  of  this,  we  might  cite  the  magic 
girdle  worn  by  Pedro,  the  gift  of  lady  Blanche,  which  is  in- 
deed true,  if  Frotssanfs  Chronicles  are  intitled  to  any  credit; 
a  historian  who  never  was  accused  of  a  too  rigid  adherence  to 
facU  Pedro  was  simamed  the  cruel,  and  something  was  want- 
ing to  palliate  the  disgiist  the  reader  must  conceive,  when  he 
learns  that  the  British  monarch  abets  the  cause  of  that  tyrant. 
The  poet,  by  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  prepares  to  soften 
and  do  away  our  hostility  to  the  act.  Pedro  has  a  presentiment 
in  a  dream  of  his  future  fate;  an  incident  that  answers  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  informing  the  reader  what  it  \yas,\vhilc  it  alarms 
that  monarch  to  repentance.  Trembling  under  such  impres- 
sions, he  unfolds  to  Edward  the  whole  history  of  his  goiky 
life,  and  exposes  the  terrific  girdle  as  evidence  that  divine  in- 
dignation still  pursues  him.  A  reverend  abbot,  persuaded 
that  the  repentance  is  sincere,  imposes  a  vow  which,  when  the 
sovereign  takes,  the  girdle  falls  from  his  body.  Now,  the  cause 
of  Pedro  is  righteous,  and  the  reader  yields  a  ready  assent  ft) 
its  truth  when  it  is  confirmed  by  such  a  miracle. 

Such  difficulties  the  bard  was  aw^e  of,  when  he  con- 
templated the  subject  at  a  distance,  and,  he  provided  againit 
them.  He  therefore  employs  the  traditional  superstition  of 
the  age  to  bear  on  the  particular  point,  and  then  abaiH 
dons  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  the  nriost  perfect  indif- 

^  In  such  a  work  this  great  poet  ought  to  adopt  the  heroic  mea- 
sure, (I  mean  the  verse  of  Pope,  not  that  of  Milton^,  and  to  discard 
his  obsolete  words  and  phrases.  The  measui*e  which  be  has  here- 
tofore used,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  subjects  and  nature  of  his 
former  poems.  They  derive  also  an  air  of  antique  rusticity  from 
the  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  which  is  greatly  becoming  to  them 
as  romantic  tales.  But  the  grandeurand  sublimity  of  an  epic  poem 
require  a  loftier  verse;  and  such  a  work  ought  to  be  written  in  the 
utmost  purity  of  the  language,  in  its  most  improved  state. 

«<  For  his  lighter  studies,  and  the  intermediate  recreations  of  bis 
muse,  a  poem  upon  the  plan  of  Marmion,  founded  on  the  story  of 
William  Tell,  or  on  the  adventures  and  death  of  Schill  the  Ger- 
man hero,  and  one  on  the  exploits  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Blacit 
Prince,  or  Henry  the  Fifth,  would  be  most  happily  adapted  to  the 
times,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  best  effects.  Such  a  gemus 
should  be  devoted  to  the  public  cause.  The  strains  of  such  a  \f» 
should  unceasingly  sdr  the  souls  of  his  countrym^,  and  vibrate  in 
its  turn  to  their  heroic  and  patriotic  emotions.  Scott  is  bora  (obe 
the  poet  of  his  nation.  He  ought  to  be  more.  He  ought  to  be  the 
poet  of  honourable  sentimeibts,  dignity  of  mind,  and  natiooal  indc* 
pendence  throughout  the  world.'* 
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fercDce,  satisfied  that  he  has  removed  an  obstacle  that  appeared 
to  confront  him  in  limine*  Scott  uses  no  precaution  of  this  kind 
-i-^ie  trusts  to  the  momentary  energy  of  his  genius  to  bear  hias 
out,  confident  that  if  he  fails  of  persuading^he  is  sure  of  admi- 
radon;  that  the  reader,  while  overpowered  by  the  witchery  of 
his  muse,  will  gladly  compound  the  matter  with  the  bard,  and 
overlook  where  he  cannot  be  completely  reconciled. 

In  the  speech  of  the  hermit,  who  predicts  the  approaching 
victory  at  Navaret,  the  author  was  unable  to  forego  the  tempt- 
ing opportunity  afforded  him  of  glancing  at  the  present  times* 
Bonaparte  of  course  appears  in  high  relief y  and  die  assistance 
which  England  now  renders  to  Spain,  is  alluded  to  by  the  her- 
mit. Gracefully  as  this  incident  falls  in  with  the  narrative,  and 
flattering  as  the  compliment  must  be  to  the  poet's  cottntry«> 
men,  we  question  the  policy,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  of 
mingling  events  so  recent  with  the  story  of  times  so  antique. 
The  tissue  displays  in  such  cases  such  disparity  of  tints,  and 
the  last  hues  which  we  discover  are  so  much  more  vivid  thaa 
the  preceding,  that  they  dazzle  from  our  minds  the  memoiy 
of  the  remainder.  Artifices  of  this  nature,  if  admissible  at  alf, 
ought  certainly  to  be  covered  with  a  deeper  veil  dian  the  pre- 
sent example  affords.  What  we  precisely  mean  is  thb,  that 
some  remoter  period  of  history  m  some  measure  analogous 
to  ours,  should,  we  conceive,  be  taken  as  the  groundworic  of 
the  plot.  In  such  situations,  the  events  of  the  present  day 
might  be  cautiously  and  delicately  shadowed  out,  and  to  thie 
reader  should  be  left  the  task  of  the  discovery.  If  no  such  pe- 
riods of  history  exist,  reflections  may  be  introduced  which, 
without  seemmg  to  bear  designedly  upon  the  present  day, 
remind  the  reader  of  passing  occurrences.  Of  this  latter  class 
#e  have  an  instance  in  the  poem  before  us. 

• "  At  Edward's  Toice^  at  glorfa  call, 
The  baroDt  from  their  banner'd  ball 
Seize  the  triumphant  spear  and  shield, 
And  fearless  seek  the  uneaual  field. 
Never,  e'er  vet  the  battle  bled, 
Reck'd  England's  host  b^  Edward  led 
What  numbers  dar'd  their  chief  oppoie: 
They  sought  but  to  confront  their  foes; 
Nor  deign'd  to  count,  till  Mercy  ttaid 
The  hamoc  <//ui  tlauf  hiring  blade f 
And  Conquest  poinUng  to  the  slain» 
Bad  J^ty  ratuom  haf  the  plain/* 

Many  £tttidious  critics  have  objected  to  the  structure  of 
tins  species  of  verse.  They  triumphantly  ask,  how  persons, 
who  profess  endre  veneration  for  the  sounding,  majestic 
march  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  can  possibly  reconcile  Uiem- 
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twlves  to  ihe  short  trip  in  the  footsteps  of  ihe  moderti 
IMIilses?  We  ^eply,  very  easily.  The  grandeur  of  the  epcoiea- 
•ure,  we  conceive,  has  been  cssentidly  impaired  bjr  «m^ 
«trained  indulgence*  It  should  be  reserved  for  high  and  great 
occasioos,  and  kept  more  distinct  from  ordinary  use  dwa  it 
lias  hi^rto  been.  Having  become  so  common,  it  aew  pM^ 
takes,  we  fear,  in  a  great  measure  of  the  triviality  of  the  tao- 
xtent  it  celebrates,  a^  has  lost  by  such  frequent  repetition  that 
lofty  majesty,  with  which  it  was  once  endowed,  and  winch  k 
as  its  proper  office  to  assume.  We  regard  as  a  hupy^  omen  the 
adoption  of  a  measure,  that  rdieves  us  from  such  misappKca- 
tton  of  epic  metre.  It  tends  to  ndvanca  another  desuabk 
object,  which  is  to  raise  the  heroic  strain  to  its  former  digaky. 
Hie  old  ballad  style,  while  it  does  not  sacrifice  melody,  isoot 
encumbered  widi  it;  it  is  snsoepdble  of  an  endless  varielfof 
modulation, and  gives^  freedom  to  expression  which  epic  ot* 
bomly  refuses  to  admit.  A  few  sounding  words  destitute  if 
Meaning  wiU  not  now  be  enabled  to  hide  their  total  imbecilkf 
behind  the  popularigr  of  epic  The  ancient  style  of  writing  m 
long  disused,  has  been  s^denly  ennobled,  invigorated  aid 
brought  into  repute,  by  the  splendid  genius  of  thooe  who  have 
not  dikbuned  its  adoption. 

in  reviewing  a  poem  Uke  the  present  one,  which  pleases  m 
by  its  unifonnity  of  merits  we  confess  that  we  feel  con8idei»> 
Me  embarrasswenti  when  we  undertake  the  sdecdon  of  p«^ 
ticuhar  passages.  They  are  so  well  connected  widi  precedeat 
and  subsequent  matter,  that  we  run  the  hazard  of  breakiag 
diis  diread,  pnd  even  of  injuring  ^  chamcter  of  the  poet  by 
extracdng  die  parts  we  most  admire.  They  seem  beantifbl  in 
their  places,  and  for  that  reason  lose  something  when  «epa> 
rated  from  the  community  they  adorn,  and  by  vmich  they  are 
adorned.  TThe  following  extract  evinces  the  propriety  of  this 
remark. 

"  Weep  not  the  brave  at  Ronceval! 

Weep  not  the  sons  of  rtory! 
They  Ure— the  chiefs  who  bravely  fall 

In  Fame's  eternal  story! 
Weep  for  the  youth  to  Virtue  dyings. 
In  Pleasure's  shameful  feUers  lying. 
Strew  the  flower,  and  shed  the  tear» 
O'er  Age  unhonour'd  in  the  bier, 
The  tears  that  drop,  the  flowers  that  die 
Shall  picture  his  mortality. 
Weep  those  whom  never  valour  lov'd 
Nor  patriot  zeal  ^or  honour  mov'd. 
Nor  the  tninapet*ii  voice  most  musical. 
Like  those  who  bled  at  Hoaceval. 
Weep  BO  more  th*  immortal  dead; 
llieir  country^  blessinjg  guards  their  bed." 
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The  reader  approves  mere]^  of  diis  exti«ct|  fast  discoi^ers 
nothing  in  it  peculiarly  beautiful*  Here  palpable  injustice  is 
done  to  the  bard.  We  have  now  to  image  to  ourselves  Ed- 
ward's army  on  the  march  against  the  usurper  Trastamere,  and 
stopping  at  Ronceval,  the  ^eatre  of  a  former  bloody  action. 
GloooLgathers  on  all  dieir  countenances,  when  they  behold  the 
bones  of  their  countrymen^who  fell  in  this  engagement,  whiten- 
ing in  the  sun,  ominous  of  the  sad  destiny  many  of  the  specta* 
tors  are  shortly  to  encounter*  At  a  season  like  this,  we  have 
further  to  consider,  that  Constance  seizes  the  harp  and  pours 
the  heroic  strain  just  quoted*  Then  indeed, 

^  To  si<fii9,to  anMti»  Wilson  cvied 
And  wttr*d  ti^ir  flMsing  fakkkmt  widtt.** 

The  following  lines  serve  to  remind  us  of  some  fine  pas* 
sages  in  the  Georgics,  which  Sotheby  has  so  gracefnlly  told 
in  his  native  dialect*«^The  army  of  Edward  pass, 

,  *'  Mid  ehanipaig:ns  o'er  whose  fertile  bed 
Free  streamy  and  winding  waters  spread* ; 
And  from  thtir  mountain  cradle  pour 
On  Earth's  green  lap  their  gathered  store;  . 
Plains  where  the  pipe  of  evriing  leads 
Fair  flocks  amid  luxuriant  meads; 
Where  Autumn  carols  as  the  swain 
Shakes  from  fuU  sheaves  the  golden  grain." 

Virgil  himself,  in  his  ^xth  pastoral,  seems  modestly  to 
doubt  his  ability,  to  employ  bis  muse  with  success,  on  martial 
subjects.  That  he  never  satisfied  himself,  is  evident  from  his 
ansuety  to  bom  the  manuso'ipt  of  the  i^c^id*  Reverencing 
as  we  do  the  genius  of  Mr.  Sotheby  in  thj^s  jralk,  we  thmk  it 
more  at  home  ia  milder  aoenee.  Virpl  «ay»  of  hi$  rouse  thus 
ena^yedy 

«  But  when  1  tried  her  tender  voice  Mfyoun^t 
Atid/giiHMg^AiMff9andhUmfybattletmng^  . 

ApoUo  ch^ck'd  my  pride,  and  bade  me  feed 
My  fusing  ioc\a,  nor  dor f  Ifeyond  the^reedJ* 

Mn  Sotheby  appears  to  eminent  advantage  .whenever  be  if 
occupied  in  the  description  of  the  amiable,  the  tender,  and  the 
deticate«  Of  examples  of  tWs  class  many  ntigbt.be  cited.  In 
the  tomb  of  Maria  de  Padilla  her  alabaeter  image  waaaeen. 


.  i 


<*  That  lady  bore  Maria's  jur, 
Each  Uvh\g  charm  seem'd  fcatur'd  there:', 
Such  her  fine  form  and  pUcidaikn; 
Still  en  her  ^  a  smUe  wm  seen» 

As  if  a  bletsii^  on  the  dead 
Had  retted  At  the  spirit  Jled.^ 
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Of  the  samecttt-of  diaracter  is  the  followuig* 

**  Sweet  if  it  when  the  apirit  is  at  rest. 

And  peace  attunes  the  mind. 
On  the  green  down  at  aummer  tide  recUn'd 
To  listen  to  the  whisper  of  the  wind: 

And  on  the  clouds  that  canopy  the  west 
Round  the  slope  sun's  vast  orbit  roll'd> 
O'er  billows  of  the  molten  gold; 
Catch  in  quick  ooburs  ere  they  fade 
The  seraph's  plume  with  light  inlaid. 
And  picture  fair  hi  blissful  dream 
Bright  visions  floating  on  eve's  roseate  beam. 

Far  diff 'rent  they  fy  hope  betrav»d. 
Thou  Julian!  and  the  hapless  maidt 
They  on  the  cliff  where  tempests  swept 
Thro'  the  long  day  sad  vigils  kept. 
There  commun'd  with  the  ev'ning  star 
TUl  night  drove  up  her  ebonxar. 
.  Then  ere  they  slowly  left.the  steep» 
Pale  moon-beams  saw  the  mourners  weep. 
And  gazing  on  the  vacant  main 
Shape  in  each  cloud  a  sail  in  vain. 
Yety  gentle  spirits  of  the  air 
^Vho  to  the  couch  of  wo  repair. 
And  in  a  dream  of  bliss  impart 

The  balm  that  heals  a  wounded  heart,  ' 

On  guardian  wing  their  vigils  kept 
Where  innocence  with  Constance  slept. 
In  vinon  to  her  charmed  sight 
Blue  Ocean  show'd  its  mirror  bright; 
There  mid  fair  f^s  a  tralley  brave 
In  shadow  dancing  on  &e  wave, 
Loos'd  every  sail,  lor  voyage  spread. 
And  Julian  there  the  vii^  led." 

In  fact,  if  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  an  author^t  ideas 
from  his  work;  if  hi  thia,  as  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life, 
the  dispositions  of  man  is  to  be  ascertained  by  his  actions, 
these  are  the  thoughts  that  Mr.  Sodteby  himself  entertahis* 
He  does  beliere,  we  think,  that  his  genius  is  better  calculated 
for  pastoral,  than  martial  subjects;  and  of  this  the  volume  be- 
fore us  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  Although  the  tenor  of 
his  subject  leads  to  the  tented  field,  he  continually  slides  into 
pastonu  scenes — ^he  recurs  to  them  agsdn  and  again^  and  at 
last  quits  them  with  apparent  regret. 

Nor  can  it  be  asserted  with  truth  that  such  interludes  were 
introduced  to  rdieve  the  mind,  by  a  grateful  variety,  from  the 
storm  and  bustle  of  a  camp.  No  one  acquainted  with  Sothebjr 
will  contend,  that  his  pages  involve  so  deep  an  interest,  as  to 
render  such  an  expedient  either  necessary,  or  proper.  The  pas- 
toral scenes  do  not  heighten  our  interest  in  the  martial  ones, 
as  they  would  do  in  the  pages  of  Scott,  were  such  contrast  at- 
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tempted.  They  render  the  features  of  both  war  and  peace  less 
perceptible  and  distinct,  and  contribute  to  the  faintness  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  memory  when  the  story  is  finished. 
The  law  of  contrast  demands  characters  deeply  drawn,  and 
strongly  opposed:  it  requires  something  to  surprise,  and  the 
greater  the  disparity  the  more  is  this  emotion  excited.  In  the 
page  of  Mr.  Sotheby  we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by 
mild  and  quiet  stages,  and  arc  sensible  only  of  a  change  of 
scene  on  our  arrival. 

We  had  marked  another  passage  of  the  nature  of  the  fore- 
going one  for  msertion,and  we  give  it,  as  it  affords  a  full  illus- 
tration  of  the  principle  above  laid  down. 

•*  Hard  U  his  h^aAt,  who  never  at  the  tomb 
Of  one  belov^  o'er  the  sepulchral  urn 
Has  mud'd  on  days  that  shall  no  more  return. 
And  called  around  from  the  funereal  gloom 
Shades  of  past  joy,  while  tears  that  lenient  flow 
Seem  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  wo. 
Lo!  on  the  mirror  bright  of  fprmer  days 
Whereon  we  love  to  gaze, 
Repicturing  the  scenes  of  happiness. 

No  forms  unkind  intnide. 

O'er  each  harsh  feature  rude 
.Gathers  the  shadow  of  forgetfulnessj 
While  all  that  minister'd  flight 
Floats  like  a  blissful  dream  before  the  sights 
'Tis  as  a  pleasant  land  by  moonlight  seen. 

Where  each  harsh  form  that  met  the  day 

In  darknes  dies  away: 
Smooth  gleams  and  tender  shadows  steal  between. 
While  the  pale  silvery  orb  glides  peaceful  o'er  the  scene." 

The  work  terminates  with  the  prediction  of  the  Hermit, 
wKch  we  have  before  alluded.  Although  this  "prophetic 
ode,"  as  it  is  intitled,  does  not  rank  with  the  similar  vision 
of  Gray's  Bard,  or  even  with  that  of  Don  Roderick,  it  has 
muA  poetical  merit.  We  extract  it  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers,  dismissing  at  the  same  time  the  poem  of  Mr. 
Sotheby  with  sentiments,  if  not  of  admiration,  at  least  of 
Sood-WilL 

**  Long  o'er  thy  reabns,  exultant  Spain! 
"  In  peace  their  scepter'd  race  shaU  reiffn. 
"YeU-sUy!"  * 

Why  pause,  i>rophetic  seer? 
Why  bursts  th'  involuntary  tear? 
The  fire  that  glow'd  thy  cheek,  why  flown? 
Why  silenc'd,  joy's  triumphant  tone? 

••  Return,"— he  cried—''  thou  vision  bright! 
''Fall'n  is  the  banner  that,  unfurl'd 
**  By  conquest,  claim'd  another  world; 
"The  flag  that  wav'd  o'er  Pam's  fight 
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«Spwiiardl—Iberia'«  glories  fade-    ^   ,  , 
"  Ah!— what  art  thou,— ^ganUc  shaoe! 
"  Terror  of  earth,  enthron'd  subfime, 
»*  Who,  crowD'd  by  horror,  fraud  and  cnme^ 
«  O'erloA'st  the  world,  an  idol  god! 
"  O'er  Gaul  th*  avenger  lifts  die  rod. 
••  Shivering  Uic  sceptres  of  the  globe, 
"  And  dyes  in  blood  of  kings  his  robe. 

*«  Thou»  too,  my  hapless  country!  thou 
«« Shalt  at  the  idol's^tar  bow; 
••Thou  by  thy  nadve  sons  betray'd, 
«  By  sceptePd  vice  and  foUy  swsy'd: 
"  Thy  nobles  slaved,  thy  princes  sold, 
*«  Thy  ruler  under  yoke  of  gold; 
**  Thy  warriors  on  the  frozen  mam 
«« Fetter'd  beneath  the  GaUic  chain. 

^  What  now  shall  save  a  sinking  land! 
«*  I  see  in  arms  a  people  stand, 
"  Stand  where  their  great  forefathers  bled, 
«  While  Rome  and  lOl  her  legions  aed, 
«*  And  o*er  their  consecrated  grave 
«  The  rescu'd  flag  of  freedom  wave. 

*•  Hark!  *tis  the  Empress  of  the  mam 
•'  Speaks,  as  she  casts  her  shield  o'er  Spain: 
«•  Beneath  my  trident,  strike  the  blow, 
**  And  boldly  grasp  the  Gallic  prow. 
«« Beneath  my  trident  free  thy  host, 
"  Unyoke  their  strength  on  Funen's  coist; 
•'  Assert  the  birth-right  of  the  brave, 
*«  Conquer,  or  claim  a  patriot's  grave! 
"  With  thee  his  sword  the  Briton  draws: 
«'  Freedom  is  thine  and  Britain's  cause. 

«  Spain!  though  the  ruthless  fiend  of  war 
"  Wheel  o'er  thy  realm  his  scythed  car, 
"  Level  with  iron  mace  thy  tow*rs, 
"  And  v»raste  with  flame  thy  peacefld  bow^ss 
*•  Though  smoke  with  l^ood  thy  untill'd  fffcwtA 
<*  Palace  and  altar  blazmg  round, 
•'All  is  not  lost:  Yet,  yet  remains 
«  Valour,  that  slavery's  yoke  disdains, 
••  Honour  remains,  that  nurs'd  thy  sires, 
•*  Vengeance,  that  roused  Saguntum's  firea; 
*'  To  want,  to  wo,  to  death  resipi'd 
•*  Remains  th'  unconquerable  mmd: 
••  The  rodcs,  th*  eternal  rocks  jcemain 
••  The  bulwark  of  Pelayo's  reign: 
•*The  starry  cope,  the  cold  bleak  sky 
*'  Sheltering  the  sons  of  liberty. 
•'  On  every  mount  the  weapon  liei 
••That  gain'd  the  Gothic  victories, 
••  Fieedom!«to  man  in  birth-tight  eiv^Oj 
••  Guard  it-tht  ttfH  confide  to  hea/o." 
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Medium  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  preceding  article  of  this  Numb< 
view  of  the  late  proceedings  of  congress, ; 
the  general  aspect  of  our  situation,  the  c( 
thing  must  be  wrong  in  the  arrangement 
cems.  We  also  undertook  to  investigate 
tion  of  our  finances,  under  the  impressioi 
of  finance  is  indispensable  to  national  prt,^  .._.^ . 

Finding,  however,  that  financial  power  depends  on  an  ample 
revenue,  and  on  public  credit,  which  is  itself,  in  part,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  former,  we  thought  that  the  task  could  not  be 
well  accomplished,  without  going  back  to  the  source  of  re* 
venue,  which  is  taxation.  We.  of  course,  briefly  discussed  the 
principles,  and  enumerated  the  characteristic  features,  of  a 
good  system  of  taxation,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass  in  review, 
the  different  modes  of  taxation,  which  have  been  devised, 
carefully  pointing  out  their  defects,  particularly  as  far  as  they 
have  been  ad(^ted,  or  are  intended  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
United  States. 

We  showed,  that  xatemal  taxes  on  consumable  commodi- 
ties, besides  violating  in  their  operation,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  justice,  are  particularly  incompatible 
with  the  chamcter  of  our  country,  and  government;  that  duties 
on  imports^— 4ess  objectionable  m  many  other  respects-— make 
the  public  revenue  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  commerce, 
and  thereby  place  a  nation,  which  has  no  otiier  resource, 
when  assailed,  or  wronged  by  a  maritime  power,  in  the  miser- 
able j^mma,  of  being  obliged  to  choose  between  impotent 
resentment,  or  ignominious  submission.  We  finally  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  a  direct  personal  tax,  properly  organ- 
iaed,  and  always  concomitant  with  the  customs—^o  as  to 
enaUe  government,  by  a  small  increase  of  die  rate  of  the  for* 
mer,  at  any  time  to  supply  a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  latter 
—4s  ibe  only  one,  stricdy  correct  in  principle,  and  congenial 
to  our  federal  republic 

Dtning  this  discussion  we  took  it  for  granted,  tiiat  the 
country  is  sufficiendy  supplied  with  a  medium  of  circulation, 
bat,  remarked  in  die  outset,  that  it  iormk  an  essential  branch 
of  the  duties  of  die  financial  department,  ^^so  to  regulate  the 
drculi^ng  medium  of  the  country,  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
it,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  never  shall  be  wanting.'* 
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Upon  reflection^  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  our  disqniaitioQ, 
must  seem  imperfect,  did  we  omit  to  show  in  what  manner 
thi^  important  object  may  be  best  accomplished.  We  have> 
therefore,  resolved  upon  devoting  a  separate  article  to  this 
topic,  as  one  of  no  less  importance  to  the  public  than  those, 
which  we  have  alf'eady  handled,  of  the  same  nature. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  again  request  oiur  readers  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  a  sufficient  supply,  of  a  good  circulating 
medium,  is  indispensable,  in  order,  both  to  render  taxes  prth 
ductive^  and  public  credit,  efficient.  There  cannot^  absolutely, 
exist  any  financial  power  without  it* 

Were  a  country  ever  so  exuberant  in  wealth;  were  it  flow* 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  yet  could  not  taxes  be  p^d  in  either; 
nor  could  its  wealth  be  brought  into  action  agsunst  an  eneiqr, 
except  through  a  circulating  medium. 

The  more  extensive  a  country,  the  more  its  wealth  mwt, 
of  necessity,  be  diffused:  of  course,  the  greater  the  diflicuky 
of  bringing  it  into  action;  the  more  decided  the  impossibiliqr 
of  bringing  it  promptly  into  action,  unless  there  be  a  auf* 
ciency  of  something,  representative  of  that  wealth,  and  cocC* 
cient  with  it,  that  can  be  quickly  collected,  and  employed 
whenever  wanted; — ^in  other  words,  imless  diere  be  a  siii- 
ciency  of  circulating  medium.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly  in- 
dispensable in  a  country  such  as  ours^  and  in  our  times,  when 
the  success  of  military  movements  depends  so  much  on  iih 
pidity  of  execution. 

A  metallic  circulating  medium  has  intrinsic  value.  A  nation 
not  possessing  mines  of  her  own,  has  no  legal  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  except  by  exchange  of  commodities.  The  amount 
and  description  of  diese,  produced  at  home,  as  well  as  the  de- 
mand for  them  abroad,  depend  on  circumstances,  wfa]di> 
generally,  cannot  be  considered  as  within  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  the  supply  of  circulating  medium,  in  tlui 
case,  lies  also  beyond  its  control. 

Governments  have  tried  often,  but  always  in  vain,  to  brin^ 
mone^  into  a  county,  or  to  prevent  its  gomg  off,  when  the 
situauon  of  things  had  a  contrary  tendency.  Under  such  cttw 
cumstances,  and  in  a  season  of  war, — ^rapacity  and  violence, 
favoured  by  military  success,  have  proved  the  only  eflkctoid 
means  of  replenishing  the  public  chest;  or  eke,  forced  circu- 
lations of  fictitious  valoes— precarious  expedients,  with  bank- 
ruptcy in  their  rear,— -have  been  resorted  to:  or  pover^ltts 
compelled  to  submission  and  peace.  A  metallic  circulating 
niedium,  besides  many  other  inconveniencies  attending  it,  is 
highly  objectionable  on  this  ground;  and  ought^  by  a  nation 
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without  mines,  no  more  to  be  relied  on  exclusively,  for  pur« 
poses  of  circulation  and  loans,  than  customs  for  revenue.  Both 
disappoint  the  country,  and  government,  at  the  time  when  sup- 
plies are  most  wanted. 

A  contrivance,  vasdy  superior,  for  purpose 
to  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  is  the  use  of 
of  credit,  issued,  without  the  interference  or 
government,  on  the  security  of  individual  [ 
are  the  institutions,  through  which  the  issue 
qualified,  are  effected. 

As  soon  as  one,  or  more  banks,  have  been 
country,  where,  previously,  circulation  was 
means  of  the  precious  metals,  the  notes,  whic) 
the  transferable  book  credits  which  they  grant,  become  the 
principal,  and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  sole  circulating 
medium.  The  precious  metals,  partly  retire  to  the  vaults  of 
the  banks,  and  partly  leave  the  country. 

This  is  the  necessary  result  of  two  circumstances.  The  su- 
perior convenience  of  paper  for  the  purposes  of  circulation, 
and  the  usefulness  of  coin,  in  its  character  of  an  exportable 
commodity. 

As  this  position,  is  of  importance,  and  has  been  contested, 
we  must  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment. 

The  first  secretary  of  the  American  treasury  was  of  opinion, 
that  banks  had  no  tendency  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  or  to  banish  them,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
country*  *^  A  nation,"  lie  remarks,  *^  that  has  no  mines  of  its 
own,  must  derive  the  precious  metals  from  others;  generally 
speaking,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  its  labour,  and  in- 
dustry. The  quantity  it  will  possess,  will  therefore,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  be  regulated  by  the  favourable,  or 
unfavourable  balance  of  its  trade;  that  is,  by  the  proportion 
between  its  abilities  to  supply  foreigners,  and  its  want  of 
them;  between  the  amount  of  its  exportations,  and  that  of  its 
importations.  Hence,  the  state  of  its  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  labour  and  industry,  must, 
in  the  main,  influence  and  determine  the  increase,  or  decrease 
of  its  ffold  and  silver. 

^*  If  this  be  true,  the  inference  seems  to  be,  that  well  con- 
stituted banks  favour  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  they  augment  in  different  ways,  the  ac- 
tive capital  of  a  country.  That  it  is  which  generates  employ- 
ment; which  animates,  and  expands,  labour  and  industry. 
Every  addition,  which  is  made  to  it,  by  contributing  to  put  in 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  both,  tends  to  create  a  greater 
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qaantity  of  the  products  of  both*  And  by  furnislmig  asore 
materids  for  exportation,  conduces  to  a  fieivourable  babnce  of 
trade,  and  consequently,  to  the  introductioB  and  increiBe  of 
gold  and  silver/** 

This  argument,  however,  is  defective*  That  baaJM'  imd 
the  energies  of  credit,  the  rapid  circulation,  and  greater  pane* 
tuality,  which  attend  them— multiply  the  products  of  nidiii* 
try,  and  of  course  die  means  of  a  nation  to  purchase  the  pre* 
cious  metals,  cannot  be  doubted.— Whether  it  actu^iHy  mtf 
purchase  them,  is  a  diflFerent  question. 

The  nation  certainly  must  dispose  of  its  surplus  produoe. 
If  it  could  not,  industry  would  languish,  and  produce  difloi- 
nish.  The  surplus  produce— whether  natural,  or  minafiK- 
tured — is  therefore  exported.  But,  for  what  will  it  be  ex- 
changed? If  people,  though  becoming  richer,  were  not  ift- 
clined  to  increase  their  enjoyments;  if  they  would  not  coxisitfK 
more,  though  able  to  buy  more;  if  they  were  willing  to  w«k, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working;  then  an  exchange  of  the  a- 
ported  produce  for  the  precious  metals  might  be  a  necessaiy 
consequence.  But  our  merchants,  who  are  the  agents  in  Ab 
affair,  and  whose  interests  regulate  the  course  of  the  difiereoe 
transactions,  know  better.  They  will  not  import  the  precioits 
metals  if  they  can  avoid  it— because  their  importation  occa- 
sions expense,  and  brings  no  profit.  They  wiU,  on  die  con- 
trary, bring  back  every  imaginable  commodity,  that  can  sti- 
mulate consumption — because  by  such  returns  they  gain.  The 
nation,  therefore,  enabled,  on  the  onelhand,  to  increase  its  en* 
joyments,  by  an  accession  of  means;  and  templed,  on  the 
other,  by  desirable  objects,  placed  within  its  reach— 4nevit» 
ably  consumes  more,  in  proportion  as  it  has  more  surplus  in- 
duce to  exchange^  and  no  additional  importi^ion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  will  result  from  the  process. 

Specie  will  only  be  imported  from  places,  whidt  yield  no 
other  returns  for  produce  sold.  Produce  will  be  the  less  fee- 
quendy  sent  to  those  places,  the  dearer  it  is  at  home;  because, 
unless  the  difference  of  price  is  venr  considerable,  the  opert- 
tion  can  yield  no  profit,  and  will  therefore  be  rdinquishtd. 
But  procmce  will  always  be  dearer  at  home,  if  diere  is  » 
abundance  of  convertiUe  paper  in  circulation,  dian  it  would 
be  if  there  were  none.  Of  course,  importations  of  specie  will 
be  so  far  less  frequent. 

Supposing  even  that,  through  the  multifarious  combinitioas 
of  business  this  effect  should  be  partially  counteracted^  and 

*  The  Worka  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  toL  I.  p.  75. 
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Aat  conndenribie  importations  of  specie  should  take  place, 
still  will  the  specie,  thus  imported,  soon  emigrate,  if  it  can  be 
advantageous^  invested  any  where  abroad.  It  is  not  in  the 
pature  of  things,  that  a  commodity  of  no  use  should  be  re- 
tained, if  it  can  be  exchanged  for  one,  the  possession  of  which 
is  desirable;  and  a  nation  has  hardly  any,  we  may  say,  has  no 
use  for  the  precious  metals,  when  it  hsfs  learned  to  perform 
its  circulatioD,  more  conveniently,  more  advantageously,  and, 
sdbove  all,  more  independently,  by  means  of  portable  credit, — 
of  banknotes. 

Banks,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily  lessen  the 
quantity  of  coin  which,  cceteris  partlmsj  would  be  in  the  coun- 
try-—if  diey  did  not  exist.  In  the  second  place,  they  put  the 
lemaintng  coin  out  of  circulation* 

The  introduction  of  banks,  in  fact,  assigns  to  coin  a  new 
dttty.  It  is  relieved  from  diat  of  circulating  property;  but  the 
aid»tttute,  though  in  itself  perfectly  equal  to  the  task,*  la- 
bours under  a  want  of  confidence,  psuticularly  with  those  who 
are  deficient  in  informauon,  and  coin  is  therefore  required  for 
its  iu{qport.— A  young  practitioner,  though  superior,  perhaps, 
in  talents,  to  him  under  whose  auspices  he  begins  his  career, 
would  often  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  in  business,  but 
for  the  knowledge,  among  his  employers,  that  the  tutor  is  al- 
wajrs  at  hand,  to  be  resorted  to  on  trying  occasions.  Coin  is 
no  longer  necessary  abroad,  but  it  has  a  post  assigned  it,  where 
prudence  requires  that  it  should  always  be  found.  It  is  no 
longer  wanted  in  the  field,  but  placed  on  garrison-duty,  in 
which  new  situation  its  functions  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tUkU  The  safety  of  the  operations  of  the  many  thousands  in 
active  service,  requires  that  the  fast  holds  of  the  country 
should  be  well  secured  against  surprise. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  introduction  of  bank  paper,  not  only 
causes  a  smaller  amount  of  the  precious  metals  to  be  retained 
in  the  country,  than  would  be  retained  but  for  its  existence; 
bat  also  that  the  amount  remaining  is  proportionably  taken 
ooi  of  circulation,  inasmuch  as  they  have  stations  assigned 
them,  namely  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  whence  diey  cannot  be 
removed  without  imminent  danger.  Of  course,  we  are  war* 
ranted  in  the  assertion,  that  after  die  general  establishment  of 
banks  in  a  country,  coin  ceases  to  be,  aad  bank  crediu,  in  the 

*  ne  present  stUistioii  of  Snglwdy  in  thlB  respect,  strongly  corroborates 
the  Msertlon.  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  heard,  for  two  veara  past,  on 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  latest  accounts 
meotkm,  that  exchanges  improve,  and  gold  fidls.  There  was  indeed  by 
the  iMt  accounts,  but  i^  tii.'ling  ^ffiirence  between  the  market  and  mint 
price  of  goUll 
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shape  of  notes,  or  checks,  become  in  really,  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country. 

Having  established  this  point,  we  shall  next  examine,  what 
ought  to  be  the  qualifications  of  a  good  circulating  mediumy 
particularly  for  the  purposes  of  government. 

Circulation  implies  a  succession  of  transfers.  A  cireulatiiig 
medium  consequently  must  be  the  more  deserving  of  its  nfltg^*^ 
which  is  expressive  of  its  character,  the  wider  the  range,  H 
which  it  is  qualified  to  eflPect  transfers. — Bank  of  En^aad 
notes.  Sicca  rupees,  Russia  rubles,  could  not,  in  diis  country, 
effect  a  single  transfer,  though  they  might  be  disposed  o^  as 
a  commodity,  to  particular  people.  A  Savannah,  a  Newbem 
bank  note,  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York  would  be  as  bad,!! 
not  worse.  The  English  bank  note  might  find  a  purchaser  in 
a  British  agent;  the  rupees,  the  rubles,  might  be  taken  to  a 
silversmith,  but  you  could  not  procure  a  meal,  nor  esci^ 
a  protest  with  Savannah  notes. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  bank  note  is  the  more  ineligible  a 
substitute  for  coin,  the  more  circumscribed  its  sphere  of  cir- 
culation.  But,  the  respective  sphere  of  bank  notes  wiUbe  the 
narrower,  the  greater  the  number  of  banks  by  which  they 
have  been  issued:  because  it  is  the  policy  and  interest  of 
banks,  in  order  to  retain  their  coin,  not  to  receive  in  payment 
any  other  notes,  except  their  own,  and  those  of  banks  at  die 
same  place,  which  regulation  prevents  notes  of  distant  banb' 
from  having  circulation  within  their  precincts.  Hence  bank 
notes  geneially,  must  be  the  more  ineligible  a  substitute  for 
coin, — which  they  nevertheless  cause  to  disappear — thegteater 
the  number  of  banks,  by  which  they  have  been  issued. 

In  regular  times  no  great  inconvenience  arises,  fo  private 
citizens,  from  this  defect  of  our  bank  notes,  in  their  cfaaracter 
of  circulating  medium;  because  the  business  between  the  ffi- 
ferent  states  is  mostly  settled  by  exchange  of  commoditiA, 
creating  drafts  of  one  merchant  on  another,  which  exchange 
of  commodities,  the  maritime  situation  of  the  principal  towns^ 
in  each,  singularly  facilitates;  and  the  business  of  the  towns 
with  people  in  the  interior  country,  whose  produce  they  r^^' 
ceive,  whose  wants  they  supply,  is  then  also  steady;  so  tfail' 
their  respective  transactions  can  be  mostly  settled,  widioai' 
forcing  any  bank  notes  out  of  their  usual  circuit. 

The  general  government,  however,  cannot  fidl  to  esqperi» 
ence,  even  in  regular  times,  some  embarrassments  cm  tfb 
score.  The  receipts  of  the  revenue,  as  derived  from  custortl^ 
take  place  along  a  seacoast,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  eHefb 
The  distance  from  each  other,  of  the  customhouses  9X  tfaeiEliP^ 
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remotest  points,  in  a  straight  line,  is  hardly  less.  The  mer- 
chants, spread  over  all  this  ground,  can  only  pay  the  duties  in 
such  money  as  they  have,  namely,  each  in  bank  notes,  current 
where  he  resides.  Of  course,  the  revenue,  after  having  been 
collected,  still  remains  scattered.  Massachusetts  notes,  Rhode^ 
island  notes,  Louisiana  notes,  Georgia  not< 
employed  in  their  respectivic  states.  It  b.ec< 
government,  not  only  to  keep  accounts  with : 
all  over  the  Union,  but  also  to.adapt,  in  s 
local  disbursements  to  the  local  receipts*  1 
ticable,  though  unavoidably  attended  with 
risk,— in  regular  times,  and  as  long  as  the  t 
treasury  continue  very  limited,  in  their  amount,  and  simple  in 
their  nature.  But  it  would  become  impracticable  to  manage,  in 
this  way,  affairs  of  greater  magnitude,  as  the  country  ad* 
vanced  in  wealth  and  power;  and,  even  in  their  present  state  of 
simplicity,  the  necessity  of  such  proceedings  would  be  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  consequences,  during  a  period  of  unu- 
sual expenditure,  occasioned  by  civil  commotions,  or  war. 

The  effect  of  such  events  is  always  to  derange  the  usual 
routineofbuuness,— -to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  circula- 
tion. The  notes  of  one  bank  will  be.  forced  within  the  sphere 
of  another.  Received  there  from  necessity,  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation, they  will  be  collected,  and  taken  to  the  place,  where 
they  were  issued,  to  be  exchanged  for  specie.  The  banks, 
foreseeing  this  contingency,  will  be  aware,  that  their  limited 
specie  funds,  cannot  safely  maintain  in  circulation  the  same 
amount  of  paper,  during  such  a  period,  as  in  times  of  perfect 
tr^quiility.  Prudence,and  regard  for  their  interest,  will  oblige 
them  to  reduce  their  discounts.  Circulating  medium  will  be- 
come scarce,  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  should  abound. 
Private  individuals,  as  well  as  government,  must  suffer  from 
this  st^e  of  things. 

The  banks  will  be  aware,  that  the  general  government 
must  be  .unable,  during  war,  to  adapt  its  local  disburse- 
xnents,  to  its  local  receipts,  with  the  same  facility  as  during 
peace.  The  question  of  a  loan  to  government,  by  individu^ 
subscription,  will,  therefore,  put  them  particularly  on  their 
guard,  and  the  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  which  the  su- 
perior commands  of  self-interest,  and  perhaps  their  duty  to- 
wards government  itself,  oblige  them  to  create,  may  defeat 
the  loan. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  no  dream  of  a  gloomy^ 
imagination,  let  us  remember  that  the  general  government 
has  at  this  moment,  previously  to  any  loan,  deposits,  in  the 
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Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  bank  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  amount 

of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  we  know  the 

specie  of  this  institution,  from  their  own  statement,  hardly  to 

exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Suppose  the  proposed 

\  the  balance  of  the  govemmentraco^  . 

I  million  more— in  what  situation  witf  be  I 

what  the  institution?  The  government— 

>  expend  these  funds  entireljr  within  tk 

will  cause  it  to  fail,  and  may  loose  die 

if  the  precaution  be  impracticable — the 

Must  we  not  suppose  that  all  banks,  more  or  less,  are  ma 
similar  situation?  Have  they  not  all  conducted  their  business 
under  the  sam^  temptations,  or  influenced  by  the  same  iBo- 
tives,  of  necessity  or  complaisance,  with  regard  to  their  cus- 
tomers? must  we  not  presume  that  our  directors  are  not  infe- 
rior, in  prudence  and  sagacity,  to  any? 

But  suppose  that  patriotism— 411  understood,— -or  the  sap- 
ent  injunctions  of  a  profound  state  legislature,  here  and  elie- 
where,overcome  the  prudential  reluctance  of  bank-directors;- 
that  they  discount  freely;  that  circulating  medium  becomes 
plenty;  that  the  loan  taketi  place;— then,  ofcourse,  govemmeot 
will  become  possessed  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  scattered 
between  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  and  only  receivable  in 
the  respective  bank  notes  of  the  several  stIUes* 

Suppose  that  under  these  circumstances  the  Cq>enbagen 
scene  should  be  renewed  before  New  York — ^which  we 
trust  will  never  happen—of  what  avail  to  government,  would 
be  New  York  bank  notes? — If^>,^assachusetts  should  be  in- 
vaded from  Canada,  or  an  insi^^rection  take  place  among 
its  inhabitants — ^what  use  could  befltade  of  the  right  to  draw 
on  the  banks  at  Boston? — If  another  Rising  among  the  slaves 
in  and  around  Richmond — who  have^ready  risen  twice — 
should  convulse  that  city— of  what  advantage  to  government, 
would  be  Virginia  paper?  If  a  solitarylPritish  seventy-four 
should  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  MissUfsippi-^eould  gov- 
ernment purchase  a  single  barrel  of  flour Ifcr  a  bill  on  New 
Orleans?  It  might  as  well  have  funds  in  the  npoon! 

Thus  it  may  happen,  that  government,  evlp^  *ft^r  a  suc- 
cessful loan,  only  finds  itself  enriched  with  a\i«b^  remains 
as  empty-handed  as  before! 

We  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  our  readers,  wheth| 
tion  can  conceive  a  financial  situation,  more  consumn 
carious  and  miserable  than  that  which  we  have  just 
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Of  course,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  no  circu- 
lating medium  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  govern* 
ment,  except  one,  the  circulation  of  which  is  coextensive  with 
the  Union^  and  such,  in  our  country,  can  only  be  the  paper  of 
a  powerful  national  bank* 

Biit  a  national  bank  would  be  unconstitutional! — ^This  was 
the  objection  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  se 
General  Hamilton  proposed  the  first  pi 
tudon  of  this  kind*  There  is  a  peculiar 
mind,  at  this  moment,  the  ground  on 
tempted  to  support  this  objection. 

The  words  of  the  constitution,  relatii 
that  congress  shall  be  authorized  ^^  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  with  which  it  is  speci- 
fically vested,  and  all  other  powers,  vested  by  that  instrument 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  office  thereof 

The  secretary  of  state  argued,  that  this  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, under  which  the  legality  of  the  projected  institu- 
tion was  attempted  to  be  defended,  could  not  support  it,  be- 
cause the  word  ^^  necessary"  did  not  here  mean — ^needful, 
requisite,  incidental,  useful,  or  conducive  to— as  Hamilton 
contended,  but  absolutely^  indispensably  necessary,  so  neces- 
sary that  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  in  any  mode  or  manner, 
without. 

Against  a  political  measure  of  vast  importance,  the  secre* 
tary  of  state  took  his  grammatical  stand.  Against  a  national 
bank — ^intended  to  encourage  industry,  to  aid  revenue,  to  sup- 
port public  credit,  to  secure  financial  power,  to  cement  the 
Union— -he  argued  from  a  dictionary?* 

But,  if  at  the  period  alluded  to— -when  there  existed  but 
three  state  banks,  when  bank  paper  could  not  yet  be  consi- 
dered as  the  general  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  if 
even  at  that  period  the  paltry  grammatical  ground  could 
hardly  be  supported  with  a  colour  of  plausibility — how 
much  more  untenable  must  it  now  be,  when  the  want  of  coin, 
and  the  abundance  of  paper,  multifarious  in  form,  and  con- 
fined in  operation — threaten  to  place  government  in  a  predi- 
cament such  as  has  been  stated  above? 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  bank  could  not,  particularly  at  this  day,  be  rationally 
questioned;  and  referring  those  of  our  readers,  who  may  en- 

/  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  vol.  L  p.  118. 
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tertain  any  doubts  on  this  point,  to  the  masterly  paper  of  the 
first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  which  it  is  fully  discussed; 
we  shall  proceed  to  advance  some  ideas  concerning  the  parti- 
cular organization  of  such  an  institution,  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  government,  and  of  the  nation  at  large* 

In  order  that  we  may  be  well  understood,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  premise  a  few  general  observations. 

Extensive  banking  operations  do  not  require  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  a  large  capital.  Their  vitd.  principle  b  confidence 
and  credit.  The  essential  qualifications  of  those  who  engage 
in  them,  are  great  responsibility  and  great  prudence.  <^reat 
means  are,  therefore,  not  required  for  any  direct^  but  for  their 
indirect  service,  in  eatabtislung  responsibility. 

Discounting  is  the  process  which  brings  bank  notes  into 
existence  and  circulation.  The  real,  and  regular  basis  of  thdr 
solidity,  is  the  substantial  property  of  those  whose  promissory 
notes,  or  bills,  are  dbcounted.  A  body  of  directors,  of  noto- 
rious omniscience,  and  unquestionable  integriQr,  miglit  estab- 
lish a  bank  without  a  cent  of  capital,  and  dieir  notes  wouU, 
notwithstanding,  command  an  unlimited  confidence,  and  dt" 
culate  freely.  Since  omniscient  directors  cannot  be  found, 
'  and  since  among  the  best,  some  may  be  (rail,  the  ccmfidcnce 
of  the  public  cannot  be  perfect,  uidess  those,  who  engage  in 
the  business,  are  possessed  of  a  capitaL  This  capital  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  public,  agunst  the  bad  consequences  of  any 
mbtakes  of  judgment,  or  possible  deviation  from  strict  pro* 
priety  of  conduct. 

The  specie  of  a  bank,  rigorously  speaking,  is  not  more  es- 
sential to  their  business,  than  their  gene^  capital.  Their 
business,  in  concise  terms,  consists  in  facilitating,  and  expe- 
diting transfers  of  property,  by  the  cheap  and  convenient 
means  of  credit.  They  create  credit,  on  value  pledged  to 
them.  They  give  this  credit  a  convenient  shape,  by  eiqsressing 
it  on  the  face  of  a  bank  note.  With  these  bank  notes  the  public 
deals.  All  this,  strictly,  requires  neither  specie,  nor  pro- 
perty. It  is  a  mere  aflair  of  agency,  for  the  well  conducting  of 
which  judgment — beyond  liability  to  mbtake, — ^and  integtiljr 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption,  would  be  alone  sufficient.  A 
genei^  capital,  or  the  possession  of  property  of  their  truoh  ^ 
necessary  with  the  institution,  for  the  indirect  purpose  of  fl^ 
f(M-ding  a  guarantee  against  the  evils,  that  might  arise  from  mi*' 
takes,  or  mbconduct.  Specie  b  requisite  as  ti  summary^' 
dence  of  the  existence  of  this  guarantee. 

A  countryman  presents  himself  at  the  bank,  and  says— 
"  Here,  I  have  some  of  your  notes.  I  am  going  to  settle  bc- 
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yond  the  mountains.  May  I  be  well  assured,  that  I  am  safe 
with  them,  and  that  they  will  always  serve  me  as  money?"—- 
The  answer  would  be— -^^  You  may,  because  we  understand 
our  business;  we  never  issue  notes  except  on  good  security; 
we  are  honest  men,  and  we  have  besides  a  capital  of  our  own. 
— But  it  is  a  more  energetic,  a  plainer  answer,  to  say^-^if  you 
doubt  it^— take  f^,"  2Dd  to  show  him  the  silver.  It  is  a  bet- 
ter ^  argument  to  the  man,"  an  argument  that  addresses  itself 
to  every  capacity;  which  is  not  subject  to  misconception,  or 
misrepresentation* 

A  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  that  capital 
and  specie  are  not  rigorously  essential  to  the  business  of 
banking,  is  afforded  by  the  modem  history  of  the  bank  of 
England. — The  capital  of  this  institution,  for  an  age  back, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  government.  Its  specie,  since  fifteen 
years,  has  nearly  disappeared.  Yet,  so  momentous  are  the 
operations  of  this  bank,  that  it  succ^ufully  supplies  the  Bri- 
tish nation  with  circulating  medium,  in  its  own  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  ^no  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which 
serve,  moreover,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  superstructure— the 
issue  of  country  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
milliottsmore. 

Thus  thenp«-4he  general  capital  of  a  bank  serves  the  pur« 
pose  of  guarantee;  me  specie,  the  purpose  of  a  summary  evi- 
dence  ol  tiiat  guarantee.  The  latter  is  an  argument  of  solidity, 
unanswerable,  expeditious,  within  the  reach  of  evtry  compre* 
hension.  It  is  therefore  expedient^  and  highly  proper^  that 
both  should  eiist,  though  neither  is  indispensable. 

If  the  notes  of  a  bank  had  a  universal  currenqr^i^then 
specie  would  never  be  wanted,  except  to  form  the  summary 
evidence.  It  would  never  be  appealed  to,  except  as  argument. 
K  their  currency  is  conjined^  then  specie  may  also  be  called 
for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from  motives  of  convenience;  be- 
cause it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  effecting  transfers,  in 
places  whtf  e  the  notes  woidd  be  useless. 

If  a  traveller,  setting  off  from  Philadelphia  for  Savannah, 
can  sopply  himself  here  with  bank  notes  \^ich  will  be  re- 
ceived an  the  way,  he  will  take  them.  But  he  will  rather  sup- 
ply himself  with  half  eagles,  than  be  obliged  to  exchange  his 
traveBing  money  every  hundred  miles. 

Hence  the  more  extensive  the  circulation  of  the  notes, 
which  a  bade  issues,  the  more  exclusively  will  the  use  of  spe- 
cie be  confined  to  the  sole  purpose  of  occasionally  establishing 
die  summary  evidence.  When  their  circulation  is  confined, 
9in  additional  supply  mu&t  be  kept,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
convenience. 
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But  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  becomes  confined^  in  pro« 
portion  as  banks  multiply. 

The  greater,  therefore,  the  number  of  banks,  the  larger 
ought  to  be  their  respective  specie  funds. 

The  more  specie  a  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  in  its  vaults^  the 
less  the  business  of  banking  is  profitable. 

Consequendy,  when  banks  become  very  ntimeroiis,  they 
become  also,  either  less  profitable«-if  pnidentially  conducted, 
—or  less  safe— -if  the  dictates  of  prudence  are  violated,  which 
Is  what  will  most  generally  happen. 

BeMdes,  not  only  will  convenience  pftener  compel  a  demand 
for  specie,  when  uie  abundance  of  banks  has  impaired  the 
aptitude  of  their  notes  as  a  substitute  for  coin;  but  specie 
will  also  be  liable,  in  this  case,  to  be  more  firequentiy  appeakd 
to  as  argument.  With  the  number  of  banks,  must  increase  die 
chances  of  mismanagement,  or  of  a  disordered  state  of  a£Eurs, 
from  local  causes,  among  which  we  may  reckon  invasion  by 
an  enemy.  The  more,  therefore,  will  the  confidence  in  bank 
paper  generally,  be  subject  to  be  shaken,  and  the  greater  tk 
necessity  of  being  always  abundandy  provided  with  the  argu^ 
ment*  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  by  those  who  manage 
these  institutions,  a  few  tmtoward  events  may  throw  the  wIumc 
country  into  confosion,  beyond  the  possibility  of  re-establish- 
ing confidence  and  order. 

Thus,  we  dunk,  *it  is  positively,  and  irresistibly  proved 
that  a  multiplicity  of  banks,  either  endangers  the  solidity  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  credit,  and  the  general  prosperity  depend- 
ing on  it;  or  else  compels  the  keeping  of  so  much  specie,  that 
one  of  the  leading  objects  for  whicn  banks  were  contrived, 
and  which  constitutes  their  chief  usefulness-— to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  specie-^is  defeated. 

And  it  is  apparent  from  all  our  preceding  observations,  that 
the  public  interest— which  is  the  mterest  of  the  revenue,  and 
of  government, — ^requiring  a  real  substitute  for  coin,  a  circu- 
lating medium  of  extensive  currency — as  well  as  the  general 
prosperity— with  which  banks  whose  solidity  is  precarious  are 
inconsistent— demands  the  estistence  of  a  powerful  national 
institution,  and  demands,  in  strict  theory,  that  there  should 
be  but  one  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  framers  of  our  system  of  polity  wisely  provided  one 
social  compact— the  constitution,  the  source  of  idl  rights,  all 
institutions,  all  laws;  and  one  executive  head — the  ultimate  re- 
liMice  of  the  whole  empire  for  security  and  protection.  Tbtre 
is  wanting,  one  main  financial  orgaxh-the  steady  prop  ^^ 
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industry,  commerce,  civilizatiooi  and  of  government  itself. 
Without  it,  a  body  politic,  of  the  nature  of  ours,  remans  de- 
ficietit  in  one  of  the  essential  requisites  of  durable  vitality. 

On  the  other  hand,  banks  are  of  a  peculiar  utility  to  the 
people  within  their  immediate  sphere*  They  enable  such, 
as  are  possessed  of  property,  to  command,  by  pledging  it, 
through  the  means  of  promissory  notes,  any  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium,  for  which  they  may  have  occasion,  at  a  mode- 
rate interest,  for  any  period  of  time.  Thus  they  enjoy  a 
facility  in  the  prosecution  of  business,  of  which  people  re- 
mote from  the  banks,  who  cannot  raise  money  so  readily,  are 
in  a  great  measure  deprived.— Individual  interest,  therefore, 
supported  in  some  degree  by  equity,  demands  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banks,  while  public  interest,  and  the  permanence  of 
general  prosperity,  forbid  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  revenue,  we  find  a  clashing  between  what 
is  most  conducive  to  the  rapid  attainment  of  private  wealth, 
and  what  comports  best  with  the  public  good.  Those  who  are 
zealous  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  banks,  from  philanthropic 
or  private  motives,  and  the  state  legislatures — so  much  dis- 
posed to  countenance  the  same  system, — have  their  imagina- 
tions engrossed  with  such  considerations  alone,  without  being 
aware,that,by  yielding  to  them  indiscriminately,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  circulation  by  means  of  credit,  and  with  it  general 
prosperity,  revenue^  financial  power,  tranquillity  at  home,  re- 
spectability abroad,  national  greatness — are  ultimately  placed 
in  the  most  imminent  peril. 

In  the  case  of  revenue,  perfection,  as  we  were  told  by  Burke^ 
lies  in  the  preservation  of  a  proper  balance.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  mode  of  taxation,  which  would, 
under  our  general  circumstances,  be  most  conducive  to  this 
end.  Is  there  no  mode  of  recoqciling  individual  interest,  and 
thepuUic  weal,  with  regard  to  circulating  medium  and  banks? 

\Ye  think  this  important  object  might  be  attained,  by  insti- 
tuting one  powerful  national  bank,  whose  notes  should  be  at 
^  times  exchangeable  for  specie,  and  by  causing  all  other 
banks  to  render  their  notes  exchangeable  for  national  notes,  or 
specie,  at  their  own  option. 

That  this  arrangement  would  be  efficient,  is  evident  at  first 
sight.  As  no  payments  could  be  exacted  from  the  local  banks, 
in  exchange  for  their  own  notes,  except  payments  in  national 
paper— unless  they  choose  to  pay  specie— -national  bank  notes 
would  of  course  become  as  current  all  over  the  Union,  as  hard 
dollars  are  at  present)  because  no  bank  would  refuse  to  receive 
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them.— As  the  local  banks  need  not  keep  a  larger  amount  of 
national  paper,  than  they  do  at  present  of  specie,  their  profits 
would  remain  unimpaired.-— As,'  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, supposing  the  state  of  their  affairs  to  be  sound,  a  supply 
of  national  paper  could  always  be  obtained  from  the  national 
institution — ^their  safety  would  be  greater.^— As,  in  cases  of 
invasion,  insurrection,  and  the  like,  they  would  not  have  so 
much  of  cumbersome  treasure  to  transport,  and  to  save,  as  tt 
present,  these  events,  were  they  to  take  place,  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  under  the 
established  system.*— Individuals,  possessed  of  substantial 
property,  could  be  accommodated  with  circulating  medinniy 
whenever  there  should  be  a  sufecient  number  in  a  neighbonr' 
hood  to  support  a  local  bank,  without  exposing  the  community 
at  large,  to  any  of  those  serious  evils,  with  which  we  have 
proved  the  multiplicity  of  banks  to  be  now  pregnant. — Mocb 
less  specie  would  be  wanted  on  the  whole,  than  is  wanted  at 
pr&ent,  and  yet,  the  aggregate  currency  of  the  country,  wool' 
receive,  from  the  ultimate  evidence^  a  support,  equally  uneqiJ- 
vocal^  and  infinitely  less  liable  to  be  endSangered  by  inauspi- 
cious events. 

The  advantages,  which  would  attend  this  plan,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Its  practicability  our  readers  will  be  more  readSy 
disposed  to  admit,  when  they  reflect,  that  the  same  thing,  io 
^fact,  eusts  in  England,  where  innumerable  country  banks,  cir- 
culate their  own  notes,  payable,  on  demand,  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same,  in  bills  on 
London. 

What  indeed  could  render  it  impracticable?  Spede  de- 
mands for  purposes  of  convenience,  would  totally  cease;— be- 
cause the  convenience,  afibrded  by  national  paper, would  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  specie  itself^  Specie  demands,  from  want  of 
confidence,would  be  converted  into  demands  for  national  notes, 
the  convertibility  of  which  into  coin,  would  be  so  firmly  esta- 
blished by  the  nature  of  the  national  institution,  by  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  ultimate  summary  evidence^  that  every  one  would 
consider  it  as  equal  to  specie  itself.— Should  a  Bonaparte  at 
our  door,  a  world  in  convulsion,  cause  an  unexampled  suction 
of  specie,  and  leave  us  exhausted — still  would  ihe  machineij 
of  credit  perform  its  revolutions  undisturbedi. — Gold  and  sil- 
ver, for  purposes  of  exportation,  would  become  articles  of 
merchsmdise,  in  which  the  banks  would  continue  to  deaL^In 
order  to  keep  in  circulation  a  certain  amount  of  specie  and 
preserve  at  the  banks  the  metallic  exhibition,  it  wouki  ooly  be 
required,  that  none  of  the  banks  should  issue  notes  below  a 
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ccTtain  sum— eay  three,  or  fire  dollars.— -We  cannot  discover 
that  this  plan  would  militate  against  any  interests  whatever, 
whilst  it  would  powerfully  hipport  and  secure^  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  government,  and  the  public  at  large*— - 
We,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  we  think  that  it  ought. 

The.  following  appears  to  us  the  most  convenient  mode^  in 
which  ita  execution  mig^t  be  attempted. 

Let  a  national  bank  be  established,  with  a  capital  of  thirty 
minions  of  dollars. 

Twenty  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 
Tea  millions  by  individuals. 
The  subscrij^tions  of  the  latter  to  be  totally  furnished  in 

gold  and  sdver. 
The  subscription  of  government  to  remain  a  debt,  demand- 
able  in  case  of  need.  The  institution  can  have  no  occa- 
sion for  the  actual  payment  of  this  subscription,  in  the 
reguhu*  course  of  things;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  use 
of  the  capital  of  such  an  institution,  is  only  to  guarantee 
responsibility;  which  guarantee  is  as  effectually  afforded, 
whether  government  actually  pay  up  its  subscription,  or 
only  reouun  liable. 
The  term  of  the  charter— -the  duration  of  the  constitution. 
The  payment  of  a  bonus,  taxation  of  the  capital,  of  divi- 
dends, stamp  duties  on  the  notes,  and  the  like— -by  char- 
ter out  of  the  question. 
The  directors— -solely  to  be  chosen,  by  the  individual  stock- 
'holders  in  the  usual  way.  All  interference  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
institution,  by  appointment  of  directors  or  otherwbe, 
would  be  injurious.  ^^The  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were, 
^^  magnetic  sense  of  their  own  interest  as  proprietors,  in 
*^  the  directors  of  the  bank,  pointbg  invariably  to  its  true 
^^  pnole,  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  is  the  only  secu- 
^^  rity  that  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  a  careful,  and 
^*  prudent  administration.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  basis, 
^^  on  which  an  enlightened,  unqualified,  and  permanent 
^'  confidence  can  be  expected  to  be  erected  and  main- 
"taincd.*'* 
The  notes  of  the  insUtution  to  be  payable  on  demand,  in 
'    specie. 

r  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  v.  i,  p.  9«.— The  conduct  of  tome 
<!iAte  legisUlureSi  and  chiefly  that  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  on  a  late 
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All  payments  to,  iffid  by  government,  to  be  made  in  na< 
tional  notes* 

National  bank  notes  to  be  legal  tender,  and  their  genuine* 
ness  to  be  established  by  reference  to  competent  anthori^. 

Government  to  be  intided  to  no  more  than  one  half  of  tae 
profits;  so  that  each  individual  stockholder  would  drtw 
one  and  a  half  dividend  per  shi^e.  This  will  be  proper, 
because  the  individual  stockholders  will  have  their  funds 
actually  engaged;  the  general  government  will  draw  divi- 
dends only  in  consideration  of  its  guarantee,  charter,  giv* 
ing  extensive  circulation  to  the  notes,  &c. 

The  institution  to  have  a  right  of  establishing  branches, 
wherever  they  may  think  propen  These  branches  to  dis- 
couitt  with  tb^ir  own  notes,  payable  on  demand,  in  ns* 
tional  notes,  or  specie,  at  their  opdon. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  such 
as  we  have  in  view.  Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  its  probable 
operations. 

With  a  capital  of  thirty  millions,  and  a  specie  fund  of  tm 
millions,  the  institution  might,  with  great  propriety,  employ 
their  credit,*  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions. — ^We  request 
our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  speak  of  a  perpetual  bank. 
If  it  could  not  do  business  to  the  extent  mentioned,  imme- 
diately, its  means,  nevertheless,  would  be  soon  no  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  an  increased,  and  more 
opulent  population. 

Of  these  thirty  millions,  fifteen,  perhaps,would  be  employed 
in  discounts  by  the  mother  bank. 

With  the  remaming  fifteen  millions,  five  branch  banks  might 
be  established,  each  with  a  capital  of  three  millions,  in  na- 
tional notes. 

Supposing  these  to  employ  their  own  credit  to  the  amount  of 
six  millions  each,  then  the  aggregate  amount,  of  the  discounts 
of  the  branches,  would  be  thirty  millions.  The  discounts  of 
the  mother  bank  we  have  stated  at  fifteen  millions.  Of  course 
the  institution  would  draw  profits  on  a  sum  employed  in  dis- 
counts, amounting  to  forty-nve  millions. 

The  discounts  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  branches,  averaged  about  fifteen  millions,  which 

occasion^  after  HamilUm  had  thus  written  on  the  subject,  bespeaks  a 
ton  negkctof  duty,  or  an  unpardonable  degree  of  ignorance. 

*  We  prefer  this  expreano%  as  it  includes  both— bank  credit*  given 
the  books,  and  notes  issued. 
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them  to  divide  eight  per  cent,  cm  ten  milKons,  or  eight  hun- 
dred thonftSuul  dollars,  which  is  five  and  one  third  per  cent,  on 
fifteen  millions. 

The  expenses  of  the  new  institution,  and  its  branches,  would 
scarcely  he  greater.  Consequently,  if  fifteen  millions,  employ- 
ed in  discounting,  yielded  annual  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  fbrty-ftve  millions  would 
yield  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars:  which 
would  bring  a  revenue  to  the  general  government  of  one  mil- 
lioQ  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 

We  must  m<Mreover  observe,  that,  after  the  new  plan  of  dis- 
counting with  national  notes  has  been  once  introduced  by  the 
branch  banks,  all  the  incorporated  banks,  now  existing,  will 
gmduaUy  ftdl  iBto  the  tame  pbm,  prompted  by  their  own  in- 
terest, because  they  will  find  it  more  ccmvenient,  more  safe,  and 
cheaper.  If  the  terms  of  their  charters  present  at  first  a  diffi- 
culty—4hey  will  cause  them  to  be  modified.  They  will  then 
appffr  to  the  national  bank  for  their  notes— because  they  will 
find  this  more  snitable  than  to  purchase  them  for  specie— which 
the  national  bank  will  furnish,  either  by  discounting  their  pro- 
missory note  at  twelve  months,  drawn  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city*  or  on  some  other  expedient  plan,  that  may  be  devised; 
and  the  national  bank  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  em- 
plcmog  all  the  national  paper  it  can  with  propriety  issue! 

We  have  yet  to  say  a  word  on  public  cre^l.— Its  elements 
are,  an  ample  revenue,  and  an  inviolable  observance  c^good 
fieddu  To  these  an  additional  support  has  been  added  in  mo- 
dem tiiAes;  called  a  sinking  fundy  which,  under  the  steady 
form^  which  the  new  sinking  ftmd  has  assumed  in  England, 
since  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792,  is  nothing  else  than 
a  regular  provision  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  a  public  debt, 
coei^  in  its  operation  widi  the  creation  of  the  debt  itself. 
Eadi  contracted  portion  of  debt,  acquires,  thereby,  a  fixed 
term  of  extinction,  like  our  late  six  per  cent,  stock. 

Viewed  on  general  grounds,  this  is  cert^unly  an  admirable 
arrangement;  because  it  exempts  the  discharge  of  public  debts, 
evennt>m  the  possible  capriciousness  of  legislative  appropria- 
tions. Every  contrivance,  which  gives  steadiness  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  is,  for  that  sole  reason^  highly  benefi- 
cial, and  approximates  its  character  to  the  wisdom  of  nature. 

When,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  our  treasury  observes — 
^  No  artificial  provisions,  no  appropriations  or  investments  of 
particular  funds  in  pertain  persons,  no  nominal  sinking  fund, 
however  constructed,  will  ever  reduce  a  public  debt,  tmless  the 
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net  annual  revenue  shall  exceed  the  aggregate  of  die  annual 
expenses,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt,"*  we  ag^ree  with 
him  in  the  general  correctness  of  the  sentiment.  There  ia  no 
real  amelioration  of  circumstances,  no  general  reduction  of 
debt,  as  long  as  the  new  loans  contracted,  must  be  proportion- 
ably  larger,  on  account  of  old  lo^s  paid  off*  On  the  &ce  of 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  pay  off  less,  and  to  bor- 
row Jess.— -But,  if  he  concludes  from  this,  as  we  must  suppose 
that  he  does,  since  no  provision  for  a  sinkbg  fund  hua  been 
attached  to  the  contemplated  lo^,  that  sinking  funds  arc  use- 
less, we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  errs,  and  that  he  pays 
too  litde  attention  to  general  principles^  and  to  the  vast  pdi- 
tical  importance  of  steady  measures. 

Believing  ourselves  that  sinking  funds  are  of  great  impo^ 
tance,  and  that  their  establishment,  or,  in  other  words^  the 
establishment  of  legislative  provbions  for  the  steady,  and  gra- 
dual discharge  of  public  debts,  coeval  with  their  creatioo, 
shoxild  become  a  fundamental  law  of  the  financial  code  of  die 
Union,  we  could  still  wish  the  following  regulations  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  law  creating  the  national  bank. 

Government,  by  the  tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  national 
bank,  should  be  debarred  fix>m  ever  applying  the  annual 
amount  of  its  dividends,  to  any  other  purposes  than  the  db- 
charge  of  the  principal  of  die  pubUc  debt,  in  conformity  widi 
eventual  legislative  provisions  to  that  effect«t 

When«ot  so  applied  let  the  institution  be  bound  to  invest 
the  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  retiuned  in  their  vaults, 
the  more  to  increase  the  solidity  of  the  establishntent. 

Finally,  it  would  be  expedient  to  enact,  that  the  rates  of  dis- 
count shall  be  lowered,  agreeable  to  a  certain  fiiced  ratio,  in 
proportion  as  the  unappropriated  funds  of  government,  in  tlie 
national  bank,  accumulate* 

With  a  system  of  taxation,  that  could  never  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive, such  as  we  have  proposed,  gradually  introducedi 
with  a  currency— convertible,  abundant,  and  of  general  circu- 
lation; with  a  pre-organized,  constandy  augmenting  sinking 

♦  See  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  10th  Jaimaiy* 

t  Dividends,  to  the  amount  of  one  miUion  of  dollars  per  aniMnn^  thus  ^ 
pFied,  would  extinguish  in  twenty-one  years,  forty  millions  of  debt  at  ptfV  i^ 
funded  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  interest  payable  j^arly.  If  payable  eveiy  ^ 
months,  or  quarterly,  the  process  of  cxtiaction  wiU  be  more  rapid  ^^' 
portion. 
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fund;  with  unbounded  credit — such  as  must  necessarily  resok 
from  the  above  circumstances,  and  moreover  supported  by  a 
well-constituted,  national  bank — ^what  might  not  be  our  finan- 
cial power?  With  our  customhouse  duties  annihilated;  our  re- 
sources  of  whisky  taxes,  &c«  &c.  untried;  our  public  credit, 
eqv^ivocal;  holding  sinking  funds,  in  contempt;  deeming  a  na- 
tional bank  unnecessary,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional;  so 
circumstanced  ever}'  way,  that  even  a  successful  loan  may  en- 
rich us  only  with  a  debt,  and  leave  our  hands  as  empty  as  be- 
fore— ^how  great  is  our  financial  impotence! 
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Memoir  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain. 

We  arc  about  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  Memoir 
on  the  circumstances  of  Spain  at  the  commenceoient  of  tbe 
struggle,  in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  It  was  written  mdie 
autumn  of  1 808,  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  an  eye  witoesi, 
of  the  transactions  at-^Bayonne  to  which  he  refers,  and  wfaoie- 
sided, — as  well  there  as  in  Spain,— under  auspices  wliich  opened 
to  him  the  best  possible  sources  of  information*  The  most  en- 1 
tire  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  facts  he  conununicates. ' 
We  have  but  to  regret,  diat  considerations  of  a  private  oi'  | 
ture,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him,  to  si^ipress  a  mold-  I 
tude  of  others  still  more  curious  and  important.  The  Me- 
moir, even  in  its  present  shape,  was  not  origmaily  intended 
for  the  press.  The  manuscript  in  our  possesaion  is  autogn- 
phical,  and  of  unquestionable  authenUcity.   This  document 
will  be  deemed  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  we 
are  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  lost  to  the  world,  tvhidi 
can  serve  to  throw  light  upon  a  subject  destined,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  form  hereafter,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
portion  of  human  annals. 

We  do  not  fiilly  coincide  with  the  author,  in  his  enthnn- 
astic  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  in 
his  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  final  discomfiture  of  her  op- 
pressors. Yet  he  is  one  to  whose  opinion  we  would  readiy 
subscribe,  in  any  case  where  our  own  judgment  was  not  almost 
peremptory,  and  we  must  confess  that  he  has  displayed  a  vei^ 
imposing  sagacity,  in  hb  predictions  concemnig  ttie  progresa 
of  the  Spanish  struggle,  to  its  present  stage,  lois  is  not  tiie 
place  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  aspect  which  it  may  hereiftei 
assume.  It  would  be'  now,  after  what  we  said  ekenhcre, 
worse  than  idle,  as  indeed  it  must  be  at  all  times  on  tUi 
subject,  somewhat  presumptuous,  to  attempt  to  draw  bicl 
the  curuin  of  futurity.  If  any  positive  prophecies  are  sdloi 
ble,  they  are  certainly  those  that  accord  with  the  vehement 
pirations  of  eveiy  honest  heart,  and  tend  to  raise  the  spirit 
philanthropy  which  may  be  said,  together  with  ^  the  best' 
of  our  better  nature,"  to  droop  and  die  away,  under  the 
pect  of  a  sinister  dispensation  of  the  Almigh^  Providencei 
the  case  of  the  Spaniards.  At  every  su(£  cheering  M 
coming  from  a  quarter  to  which  deference  is  due,  vt 
heartily  rejoice^  and  are  ready  to  ejaculate  with  tite  9titt< 
fervency  of  desire,— **  quodftlixfaustumque  sit.^ 
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If  any  thing  extraneous  to  the  present  Memoir,  and  more' 
specific  than  ih^  general  act  of  the  invasion  of  Spsun,  could 
heighten  the  horror  which  they  are  calculated  to  excite  against 
the  French  government,  in  the  breasts  of  our  readers,  we 
would  remind  diem  of  the  letter  of  Bonaparte  to  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  published  in  the  first  number  of  our  Review.  There 
is  al»>  another  state  paper  from  the  same  source,  and  subser- 
vient to  the  saine  end,  to  which  we  would  claim  their  atten- 
tion* We  diode  to  an  official  message  of  Bonaparte  when  first 
itonsul,  addressed  to  the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate  of 
France,  wherein  he  holds  me  following  famguase,  on  the  sub- 
|ect  of  l»e  elevation  of  a  Spanish  prince  to  the  dukedom  of  Tus- 
tany.  ^  After  havine,^  says  this  grateful  aDy,  aqd  disinterest- 
ed champi<m  of  freedom,  ^  restored  the  ancient  limits  of  Gaul, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  French  people  to  restore  to  iiberty^ 
nations  connected  with  them  by  a  common  origin,  and  by  the 
tie  of  mutual  interests  and  congenial  manners*  The  liber^  of 
^  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics  is  therefiM^  assured. 
The  French  peopk  had  yet  another  duty  to  perform^  imposed 
both  by  justice^  and  generosity.  The  king  cj  Spain  has  been 
faithfiUto  our  cat^ey  and  has  suffered  for  ^  Neither  our  re^ 
verses  of  fortune^  nor  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  our  ene- 
mies^  have  been^aHe  to  detach  him  from  our  interests;  he  will 
meet  with  a  just  return:  a  prince  of  his  khod  is  about  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Ttucany.^^ 

In  another  message,  announcing  to  the  same  assemblies, 
the  Gondusicmof  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  there  is  a  passage  of 
a  lilie  tenor,  which  equally  deserves  to  be  quoted. — ^*^  The  re- 
public owed  it  to  its  engagements^  and  to  iiit^delity  of  Spsun, 
to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  endre  the  territory  of  the 
latter.  T^is  duty  she  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
with  all  die  energy  which  circumstances  allowed.  The  king  of 
Spain  has  acknowledged  the  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  in  his 
I  geatfosity  has  atiade  that  sacrifice  to  peace,  from  which  they 
laboured  to  exempt  him.  Me  acquires  by  this  eonductnew  titles 
i  to  the  attachment  of  France f  and  a  sacred  claim  to  the  gratis 
tutb  of  Europe!  !'P^ 

MSMOm  OK  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

The  affiiirs  of  Spain  attract^  at  this  moment,  the  attention  of 
aU  JEurope*  They  excite  an  interest,  the  more  lively,  the 
more  it  la  attempted  to  envelop  theminmysteiy*  Besides,  it 
was  gieoerally  expectedt  thai  Spain  would  occasion  no  greater 
difficuhiea  than  Portugali  that  the  French  government  would 
only  have  to  ord^r  its  troops  to  take  possession,  in  order  to 
acqwe  an  absolute  sway  over  this  fine  country.  The  situation 
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of  SpaiD)  at  the  time,  gave  to  these  conjectures,  a  great  de- 
gree of  probability.  Her  finances  were  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant drain,  arising  from  the  demands  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  considerable  expenses,  required  for  d)e  sup- 
port of  her  army  and  navy.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
her  regular  forces  was  removed,  and  dispersed^  either  in  Ae 
north  of  Germany,  or  in  Portugal.  The  sulministrauon  of  ^ 
public  concerns,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  had  become  odious,  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  and  relaxed  all  the  ties  which  attached  it  to  the 
crown.  Under  circumstances  so  deplorable,  it  was  natural  to 
imagine,  that  Napoleon,  freed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  from  all 
apprehension  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Russia,  would  en- 
counter few,  or  no  obstacles  in  his  project  to  master  Spain. 

Such  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beauhamais,  an-  | 
bassador  of  France  at  Madrid.  But  he  was  grossly  mistaken,  { 
when  he  took  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  againsttbe 
Prince  of  Peace,  for  a  deposition  favourable  to  a  change  of 
d3masty;  an  idea  which^  nevertheless,  prompted  the  Frendi 
government  to  relinquish  the  original  plan  of  reducing  Spain 
by  gradual  encroachments,  in  order  to  strike  at  once  the  de-  ' 
cisive  blow. 

The  event,  however,  did  not  entirely  correspond  with  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Beauhamais.  The  occurrences  at'Arran- 
juez,  on  the  6—18  March,  electrifying,  as  it  were,  the  Spa- 
nish nation,  rekindled  their  predilection  for  their  legitimtie 
sovereign,  and  their  aversion  to  foreign  dominion.  The  grand 
duke  of  Berg  became  convinced  of  it,  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered Madrid,  and  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Beauhamais  was  one 
of  the  first  consequences  of  the  disappointment. 

The  French  journals  vied  with  each  other,  in  representing 
the  insurrections,  which  broke  out  in  several  Spanish  pro* 
vinces,  inmiediately  after  the  transportation  of  the  royal  fia-  | 
mily  to  France,  as  assemblages  of  a  factious  mob,  inimical  1o 
order,  which  the  approach  of  French  troops  would  promipdjr 
disperse. 

Having  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  Spdin  in  the  montb 
of  May  and  June  last,  I  made  it  my  particular  business  to  ob- 
serve tiie  trae  state  of  things.  All  tfiat  I  myself  saw,  or  was 
able  to  collect  from  persons,  highly  respectable,  and  worfqr 
of  confidence,  I  shall  faithfullv  state  in  this  narrative.  I 

As  soon  as  I  entered  Spun,I  tiad  occasion  to  perceive  thatptdi- 1 
lie  opinion,  roused  by  tne  recent  occurrences,  was  by  no  means 
^vourable  to  the  Frenclu  Nay  more^ — tiie  animosiQr  <X  tiie 
Spaniards  agsdnst  their  perfidious  alUes  (for  it  is  thus  tiiey  in' 
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titled  them)  went  so  far,  that  every  stranger  was  exposed  to 
insult,  merely  on  the  suspicion  of  his  being  a  Frenchman.  I 
experienced  this  myself,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Badajos* 
Being  taken  for  one,  I  had  the  grossest  abuse  lavished  on  me 
as  I  passed  through  the  streets,  and  should  not  have  escaped 
serious  injuries,  which  were  threatened,  but  for  the  declara- 
tion of  the  soldier,  who  escorted  me,  that  I  was  not  a  subject 
of  Napoleon. 

The  same  disposition  of  mind  was  equally  maniftst  at  Ma- 
drid. During  a  stay,  which  I  made  there,  of  two  weeks,  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself^  that  the  efferves- 
cence was  at  its  height,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  far  from 
being  dismayed,  by  the  imfortunate  termination  of  the  affair  of 
the  second  of  May,  and  the  butcheries  which  succeeded,"*^  felt 
them,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  additional  grievance,  and  a  new 
stimulus  to  hate.  Rage  half  stifled,  was  legible  in  every  face; 
exclamations  of  vengeance  were  ready  to  burst  from  every  lip* 

The  French,  who  had  imagined,  that,  by  an  act  of  severity 
they  might  impress  the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  prevent 
furtficr  commotions,  were  soon  convinced  of  their  error.  The 
batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  mortars,  which  they  were  seen 
to  erect,  with  no  small  activity,  in  the  Prado,  bespoke  their 
fears;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  patroles,  con- 
stantly marching  through  every  part  of  the  capital,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  besieged  town. 

The  massacre  of  the  second  of  May — ^with  what  other  namo 
can  the  occurrences  of  that  day  be  designated — ^was  the  sig- 
nal, 3t  which  several  provinces,  such  as  Andalusia,  the  king- 
doms of  Valencia,  Mercia,  Arragon,  &c.  broke  out  into  open 
revolt.  This  news  Jiad  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  when  the 
Waloon  guards,  and  other  troops  of  the  line,  with  which  it  was 
garrisoned,  were  seen  to  desert  in  large  bodies,  to  join  the  in- 
surgents. Desertion  was  so  common,  that  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, of  which  I  do  not  recollect  the  name,  found  itself  re- 
duced to  four  men,  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Madrid. 
The  spirit  of  insurrection  pervaded  Spain  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  French  army,  in  less  than  »  fortnight,  found  two 

♦  The  day  after,  the  French  officert  atationed  themselves  in  every  part  of 
the  poblic  walk,  known  under  the  name  of  Pi-ado.  They  stopped  without 
distinction  every  body  that  passed,  women  as  well  as  men,  searched  them, 
and  caused  all  those  to  be  shot  instantaneously  upon  whom  they  found  any  th  inj 
"m  the  shape  of  arms,  even  a  penknife.  I  have  this  fact  from  two  French  of- 
ficers, who  had  a  share  in  the  taassacre.  From  them  also  I  learned  tbat  a 
certain  colonel  J^cderic  of  the  Imperial  guard,  boasted  of  banng  himSclf 
singly,  caused  more  than  150  persona  to  be  shot! 
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thirds  of  ^  nation  marshalled  as  it  were  against  it*  It  oiay 
not  be  useless  to  mention  here,  what  occurred  at  Seville,  when 
the  inhabitants  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  nadonal 
cause.  They  went,  in  a  body,  to  the  cathedral,  headed  by  all 
the  clergy  of  the  town«  The  holy  sacrament  was  then  brought 
out,  and  the  people  swore  on  the  host,  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity,  to  abandon,  to  bum  the  town^  should  they 
be  overpowered,  rather  than  submit  to  the  law  of  the  con« 
queror. 

The  French  government  were  then  taught  by  their  own  ex- 
perience,  that  the  same  means  do  not  produce  in  every  coun* 
try  the  same  results;  that  measures,  styled  energ'eticj  may 
prove  successful  with  a  people  corrupted,  and  debased,  but 
that  they  are  of  no  avail  with  those,  who  have  preserved  a 
sense  of  dignity. 

Never  did  a  modem  nation  display  its  own  more  brilliandy, 
than  did  Spain  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking;  and  tlui 
too,  under  circumstances,  such  as  must  have  made  the  cause 
appear  desperate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  determined* 
Betrayed  by  a  minister,  whose  very  name  has  become  a  term 
of  opprobrium,  and  whom  she  had  seen  abuse  the  unlimited 
confidence,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  her  sovereigOy 
and  deliver  to  the  enemy,  the  frontiers,  the  armies,  and  the 
fleets;  abandoned  by  her  rulers,  who  concealed  from  her,  to 
the  last  moment,  the  perilous  situation  of  the  kingdom;  at- 
tacked, uoawares,  in  her  very  vitals,  by  a  formidable  army, 
doubly  strong  from  renown; — under  such  circumstances,when 
it  was  least  ejipected,  the  Spanish  nation  resumed  her  ancient 
virtue,  and  at  this  appalling  crisis  exhibited  to  astonished  £u« 
rope,  an  instance  of  courage,  of  loyalty,  nay,  what  is  more,  of 
fidelity  to  her  sovereigns,  which  these  but  little  merited,  and 
of  which  it  would  be  in  vain,  to  seek  another  example,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Spanish  nation 
had  been  anxious,  by  this  heroic  effort,  the  more  fully  to  make 
amends  for  her  longand  inglorious  lethargy* 

I  cannot  forbear,  while  on  this  subject,  combating  an  erio- 
neous  opinion,  which  the  French  government  endeavours  to 
disseminate  by  every*  possible  means,  and  which  finds  many 
abettors  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  insisted,  that  the  recast 
events  in  Spain,  are  entirely  owing  to  religious  fanaticism**- 
Religious  opinions  cannot  be  denied  to  have  had  a  share  ^ 
them;  but,  if  we  examine  aUentively  the  course,  which  the  in- 
surrections took  in  the%  provinces,  the  prevailing  sentiA^J^^ 
which  directed  the  first  movements,  and  tfie  unifonnity,which 
is  every  where  perceived  in  the  object;  we  shall  be  convinced 
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that  other  causes,  equally  powerfol,  must  have  contributed  to 
this  general  combination.  These  causrs,  I  am  incnned  to 
tlmik,  arose  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  the  little  progress, 
which  the  modem  principles,  spread  by  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  had  made  in  this  country.  Nor  ought  this  to  excite  sur- 
prise. From  temper  averse  to  innovation,  the  Spaniard  resisted 
the  seductions  of  the  new  doctrine  the  more  readily,  as  it  was 
preached  by  a  people,  against  whom,  he  at  all  times  cherished 
a  strong  hereditary  antipathy.  This  doctrine,  besides,  did  not 
meet,  in  Spain,  with  the  same  favourable  predispositions,  as  ia 
other  conntries,  where  a  taste  for  literature  was  more  generally 
diffiised.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  their  fortunate  igno- 
ranee,  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the 
revolutionary  focus,  preserved  their  ancient  moral  character. 
They  preserved  their  respect  for  legitimate  authority;  their  at- 
tachment  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  their  early 
political,  and  religious  ideas.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  Spain, 
diegovecnment  and  the  nation  remained  united,  when  almost 
every  where  ebe,  the  ruling  authorities  found  themselves  dis- 
sociated from  the  governed,  by  reason  of  the  revolution,  which 
the  doctrine  ia  question  had  operated  in  the  minds  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  revdution  which  accelerated  the  downfal  of  so  many 
states.  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  diis  observation, 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  patience,  with  which  the  long  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  endured— an  administration 
on  which  public  opinion,  at  an  early  period,  bad  pronounced 
judgment  of  reprobation. 

To  the  joint  agency  of  several  causes,  therefore,  and  not 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests  alone,  must  we  attribute  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle,  which  the  Spanish  nation  offered  to  thie 
world,  by  rising  en  masse  io  repel  a  foreign  yoke. 

Of  all  the  events  which  signalize  the  annals  of  a  revolution, 
of  which  no  mind,  as  yet,  can  explore  the  end,  certainly  those 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  Spain,  furnish  the  most  con- 
soling picture  to  the  lovers  of  order  and  of  justice.  Besides  the 
maay  thrones,  which,  siiice  the  fatal  epoch  of  this  revolution, 
have  fsdlen  to  the  ground,  overturned  by  the  people  them- 
fidveSfOr  in  their  name,  we  have  seen  some  crushed,  as  it 
were,  by  die  sceptre  itself,  as  in  Prussia,  and  in  several  other 
statesof  the  Germanic  empire.  What,  however,  we  had  not 
yet  seen^  was  a  whole  nation,  rising  in  order  to  support  the 
tottering  throne  of  her  legitimate  sovereigns,  and  to  renew  to 
4em  the  oath  of  fidelity,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  destruc* 
tion.  This  noble  example  was  reserved  for  Spain;  for  a  coun- 
try, which  the  authors  of  the  age  have  so  cruelly  calumniated. 
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That  wc  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  jusdy  the 
credit  due  to  the  Spanish  nation  for  this  conduct,  it  irM  be 
necessary  to  state  the  forces,  she  had  to  contend  with,  when 
this  general  insurrection  took  place. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  estimates,  formed  in  the 
country  itself,  the  number  of  French  troops  in  Spain,  amounted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  1808,  from  seventjr* 
five  to  eighty  thousand  men,  without  including  the  armies  in 
Portugal,  composing  a  body  of  twenty,  to  twenty-fire  thou- 
sand men.  These  forces  must  have  been  deemed  sufficient,  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
Master  of  all  the  frontier  towns,  of  which  his  troops  took 
possession,  in  virtue  of  passports,  signed  and  delivered  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  in  his  character  of  generalissimo  of  the  kiof* 
dom;  master  of  Portugal,  on  which  he  seized  by  the  same 
means,  which  brought  so  many  other  countries  under  his  yoke, 
Napoleon  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
duce Spain  before  she  should  have  had  time,  to  organize  any 
defence  whatever;  for,  all  her  regular  troops,di8per8ed  through- 
out her  various  provinces,  scarcely  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  If  there  be  those,  who, — judging  of  measures  by  the  is- 
sue — still  think  that  even  in  thb  state  of  things,  it  was  impru- 
dent to  undertake  die  conquest,  of  such  a  country  as  SpaiOf 
with  eighty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  men,  I  would  observe  to 
them,  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  object  was  not  so 
much  conquest,  as  the  completion  of  a  scheme  of  surprise: 
That,  to  this  end  the  Prince  of  Peace  had  already  nuule  the 
most  important  advances,  in  delivering  Spain  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  enemy;  and  that  Napoleon,  with  the  example  of  so 
many  other  nations  before  him,  who  had,  with  more  means  of 
resistance  than Spain,submitted,  notwithstanding, widi  docility 
to  his  dominion— could  hardly  form  a  better  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  fortitude  of  the  Spaniards! 

The  same  apology  cannot  be  made  for  the  object  of  this  es- 
terprize;  for,  viewed  in  any  light,  it  must  always  appear 
equally  absurd  and  odious.  Since  the  treaty  of  Basle,  in  1795, 
France  disposed  of  Spain  at  her  pleasure.  Bent  on  the  de8tn»> 
tion  of  the  victim,  she  preyed  on  its  resources  with  an  avidity 
which  could  leave  no  doubt,  as  to  the  approaching  catastropb^ 
of  the  total  manition  of  the  kingdom.  If,  therefore,  NapcHCOO 
wished  to  secure  Spain  for  ever,  by  establishing  his  own  if* 
nasty  on  her  throne,  why  not  rather  continue  to  pursue  the 
same  system  of  spoliation,  which,  by  weakening  her  in<»^ 
and  more,  could  not  fieiil  to  bring  her  at  length  to  the  poiot  de- 
sired. Spain  would  then  have  fallen  from  weakness,  and  Na« 
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poleon  would  have  saved  bleod  and  treasure,  which  might 
have  been  employed  for  similar  purposes  elsewhere.  He  chose, 
however,  to  push  matters  at  once  to  an  extremity,  and  by  this 
conduct  exposed  himself  to  the  chance  of  a  war,  the  results 
of  which  could  be,  in  no  event,  advantageous  to  him.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  gained  nothing,  because  he  could  only  have  re- 
sumed his  former  position  with  regard  to  Spain,  that  is,  he 
could  only  have  disposed  of  her  at  pleasure.  Unsuccessful— 
;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  this  hope— -the  mon« 
'  strous  edifice  of  hb  power  would  be  shaken  to' its  very  foun* 
dations,  and  other  nations,  groaning  under  his  yoke,  be  taught 
the  secret  of  triumphant  resistance.  If  we  consider,  more- 
over, that,  even  success  was  attended  with  the  risk  of  losing 
Ammca,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  the  motives,  which 
can  have  induced  him  to  engage  in  an  attempt,  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  worid,  and  impolitic  in  the  opinion  of  the  least 
scrupulous  of  his  counsellors. 

The  JUoniteurhas  fixed  the  period,  of  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Spain,  within  the  present  year.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  judge  what  degree  of  confidence  is  due  to  this  prophecy, 
somewhat  bold  methinks,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  means  of  defence,  which  Spain  can  oppose  to  her 
aggressors. 

The  calculations,  most  to  be  relied  on,  make  the  population 
of  Spain  amoont  from  ten  to  eleven  millions.  If,  therefore,  a 
rising  en  masee  takes  place,  which  can  no  longer  be  doubted, 
it  will  create  an  effective  force  of  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men,  supposing  one  out  of  every  ten  persons  to  be  fit  for  ser- 
vice. This  calculation  may  be  the  more  readily  admitted  with 
regard  to  Spain,  as,  in  that  country,  the  two  sexes  may  be  ssud 
to  have  disputed  with  emulous  zeal,  the  g^ory  of  arming  and 
t  ontending  for  the  common  defence.  Witness  the  instance  of 
V  ^  e  women  of  Saragossa,  of  whom  a  great  number  perished  in 
the  successive,  but  uniformly  fruidess  assaults,  which  the 
French  made  upon  that  town.  Independendy  of  a  decided  ad^ 
vantage  in  point  of  numbers,  the  Spaniards  have  another  of  no 
smaQ  importance,  that  of  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Thehr  remarkable  sobriety  in  the  consumption  of 
ibod,  die  known  voracity  of  then:  enemies,  and  finally  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  latter  must  experience,  to  support  a  nu- 
merous army,  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  wagons 
i  la  MaUoroughy  with  which  the  credulity  of  the  Parisian 
cockney  k  beguiled,— are  circumstances  which  must  still  fur* 
ther  increase  their  diances  of  success.  If  to  all  this  be  super- 
added)  the  moral  effects,  which  a  just  resentment,  imd  the 
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persmston,  lliat  no  concessTont  can  be  of  avail  with  an  eneajr 
implaeabk  in  his  vengeance,  mast  prodace  on  su'dent  and  ex- 
asperated minds,  then,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  admitted  at  pos- 
sible, that  the  war  in  Spain,  so  far  from  terminadng  in  a  few 
months,  as  the  Moniiettr  predicts,  mi^  keep  FraiMre  engaged 
for  a  long  time,  and  give  some  respite  to  those  States,  wUch 
have  not  yet  been  devoured,  but  of  which  the  fate  has  hem 
already  decreed.  If  it  took  the  Romans,  more  expert  perhsfi 
in  the  business  of  conquest  than  the  great  nation  of  our  dar,— 
according  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  historians,  more  tha 
two  hundred  years  to  complete  the  siri>jugatioft  of  Spam,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  that  Napoleon  will  require  at  least  two 
years,  to  accomplish  die  same  <^ject« 

Where  will  Spain  obtaiin  arms,  it  may  be  asked,  for  iMK . 
hosts!  I  answer,  that  the  stock  now  in  Spain  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  believed:  That  the  British  will  furnish  apart 
That  there  is  no  necessity  for  arming  the  whole  milicaiy  po- 
pulation at  once.  Besides--have  they  not  before  their  eyes  At 
example  of  their  invaders  themsdves,  who,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  scarcely  aoy  thing  more 
than  their  numbers  to  oppose  to  the  arms,  and  die  tactics  of 
the  coalition!   , 

However  this  may  be,  and  without  presuming  to  prejudge 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  has  commenced  between  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  the  French  government— -(I  do  not  suf 
between  the  two  nattoni) — I  shall  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving, that  upon  this  contest  depends  the  &te  of  Europe. 
The  more  protracted  and  obstinate  the  resistance  of  tke  Spa- 
niards, the  more  fatal  will  be  the  effects  of  their  defeat  to  the 
two  condnental  powers,  which  still  remain  independent-— 
Russia,  and  Austria.  The  last  was  already  marked  but  as  a^c- 
tim.  To  Spain  alone,  she  is  indebted  for  die  respite  she  eajw^fv 
No  doubt  she  will  be  the  first  attacked,  as  soon  as  Napoleoa 
shall  have  recruited  his  battalions,  with  those  same  Iberianii 
whom  he  is  now  obliged  to  combat.  Russia  wilt  perlK4>s  aloM 
escape,  from  being  finally  numbered  in  this  long  list  of  statcf 
overthrown,  mutilated,  plundered,  and  at  length  reduced  «»i 
servitude  equally  oppressive  and  ignominious.  But^  iniht 
case,  she  will  be  indebted  for  her  safety,  to  those  extra0i# 
nary  means,  which  are  now  on  trial  in  Spain,  for  no  less  anA 
will  then  fall  to  her  share,  than  to  resist  the  strength  aMI 
Europe,  directed  by  a  single  head,  > 

May  these  fears  be  only  the  dreams  of  a  terrified  imi|f^* 
tion!  JBut,  should  they  be  exaggerated,  it  is  neverthchiitM' 
possible  for  any  mind,  however  cool  and  unprejudiced,  tatti«« 
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take  the  existence  of  the  project  of  universal  dominion  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon.  This  project  has  been  already  fearfully  de- 
veloped, and  quite  recently,  has  been  confessed  in  the  Report 
of  the  minister,  M.  Champagny,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  It  is  chimerical, ,  no  doubt.  It  would  reqaain  so  still, 
even  if  all  Furope— I  speak  of  the  Continent — should  have 
been  subjugated,  and  Russia  driven,  back  within  her  ancient 
limits,  as  Napoleon  has  frequently  threatened;  but  torrents  of 
blood  must  flow,  and  Europe  exhibit  a  vast  theatre  of  desola- 
tion, before  the  mistake  will  be  acknowledged. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Memoir,  which  is  dictated  by  the 
purest  zeal  for  the  well-being  of  humanity,  with  a  few  his- 
torical facts,  connected  with  the  recent  events  in  Spain.  I  can 
pledge  my  honour,  for  their  authenticity.  They  will  serve  to 
characterize  more  fully  the  awful  tragedy,  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, engages  the  attention  of  the  world. 

1. 1  have  frequently  heard  the  prince  of  Asturias  accused,  of 
having  /orced  his  fadier  to  abdicate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  this  statement,  and  never  was  an  abdication 
more  voluntary  than  that  of  Charles  IV.  He  declared  this 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  which 
waited  upon  him  on  the  occasion.  His  majesty  repeated  the 
same  declaration  at  a  private  audience,  which  had  been  asked 
by  the  apostolic  nuncio  Gravina.  ^^  Since  ten  years  I  have 
thought  of  it,"  said  the  king;  **  I  abdicate  most  voluntarily, 
and  I  shall  heartily  enjoy  all  the  good  my  son  may  do  to  my 
country."  The  fact  is,  that  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  oc- 
dttrences  at  Aranjuez  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  natural 
bdolence  of  the  king,  were  the  true  and  only  motives  of  this 
abdication. 

2.  The  protest  of  king  Charies,  as  published  in  the  French 
journals,  is  dated  only  two  days  subsequent  to  the  abdication. 
This,  also,  is  an  imposition,  which  it  is  proper  I  should  point 
out.  It  is  of  public  notoriety  at  Madrid,  that  king  Charies  did 
not  sign  this  protest  till  seventeen  days  after  his  abdicadon, 
and  against  his  will.  He  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg^  and  to  the  importunities  of  his 
queen  Louisa.  He  tried  in  vain  to  make  this  woman  sensible 
of  the  sad  consequences,  which  would  attend  the  step.  Con- 
sulting her  disorderly  passions  alone,  she  was  alike  insensible 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  to  the  cries  qf  nature.  She  oven- 
came  her  husband,  and  the  protest  was  signed. 

3.  AH  the  world  knows  with  what  affability  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  received  at  Bayonne,  the  unfortunate  prince  of 
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Asturias,  who  mounted  the  dirone  of  his  ancestors,  immedi* 
ately  to  descend  from  it  into  a  prison*  But,  it  is  less  generally 
known  what  means  were  employed,  to  entice  him  out  of  his 
own  country.  It  wotdd  be  tedious  to  unfold  here  the  long  ussue 
of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  even  murder,  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose."*^  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  prindpal 
machinery  of  this  infernal  plot,  consisted  in  arming  the  faracr 
against  the  son,  by  imputing  the  blackest  designs  to  the  latter 
I  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  Napoleon  was  zealously  aided  oi 
this  occasion  by  queen  Louisa. 

After  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  arrived  at  Bayosne,  a 
journey  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  his  best  counsellorB, 
every  species  of  flattery  was  lavished  upon  him  by  Napoleoot 
to  make  him  easy  with  regard  to  his  final  designs,  till  all  the 
victims  should  be  collected.  Dined  with  him;  supped  with 
him;  walked  with  him;  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  king  of  Spain;  and,  as  if  considering  him  so 
already,  he,  from  time  to  time,  gave  him  die  title  of  *^  your 
majesty:"  But  it  would  be  expedient  was  it  said,  first  to  f^ 
concile  him  with  his  father.  This  mummery  was  continued 
till  the  arrival  of  king  Charles,  die  queen  mother,  the  queen  of 
Etruria,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Spiin. 
Then  the  scene  changed,  and  the  Napoleon,  the  kind  aod 
generous  mediator,  became  a  severe  and  inexorable  judge. 
After  the  first  audience  with  king  Charles,  on  the  very  day  of 
bis  arrival  at  Bayonne,  Napoleon  insuldngly  accosted  the  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  by  telling  him,  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
dear  himself  of  the  just  reproaches  of  bis  father.  From  that 

*  The  inikit  Don  Carios,  one  of  the  brothen  of  the  prince  of  Attums, 
WIS  tent  forward  by  the  Utter  to  meet  the  Emperor  Kapoleon»  v^o  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  waiting'  Madrid.  He  encountei^rd  him  at  Bayonne, 
where  he  was  to  halt.  After  remaining  for  aome  days  in  that  city,  he  dis- 
coTered  that  the  ruin  of  all  his  family  waf  in  agitation.  Seeing  tliat  be  vm 
it  prisoner  himself,  he  detennined  to  save,  if  possible,  the  pnnce  of  Aitu- 
tias,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  latter  had  already  set  out 
for  Madrid,  to  meet  Napoleon,  whom  he  expected  to  encounter  between 
that  capital  and  Btir^s,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  is 
fiir  als  Vittorim.  The  infant  wrote  him  a  letter,  of  which  a  trusty  servant  wtt 
to  take  charge,  in  which  he  a{>prized  him  of  the  &te  that  awaited  bin,  if 
be  yielded  to  the  instances  which  he  knew  were  to  be  employed,  to  induce 
him  to  proceed  to  Bayonne.  Don  Carlos,  the  moment  he  had  finished  Ho^ 
letter,  very  indiscreetly  communicated  the  contents  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
suite,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  who  made  them  known  to 
Fuentes,  another  Spanish  nobleman.  This  wretch  hastened  to  lay  them  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  sum  of  money. 
Measures  were  immeaiately  taken  to  seize  the  courier.  He  vras  oftrtaken 
on  the  bridge  of  la  Bidassoa;  and  the  pursuers  after  searching  in  fain^ut 
bis  person,  for  the  letter,  murdered  him,  and  threw  the  bodv  into  the  river. 
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moment  the  prince  was  confined  to  his  house,  which  he  was 
DOt  permitted  to  leave,  even  to  take  a  walk.  He  was  next 
called  upon  to  restore  the  crown  to  his  father,  which  he  did 
without  hesitation,  protesting  that  he  had  never  intended  to 
deprive  him  of  it* 

The  old  king  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  abyss  into  which 
he  h^  plunged,  as  he  was  the  first  of  whom  the  sacrifice  of 
his  rights  was  demanded,  in  favour  of  Napoleon.  It  threw  him 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  The 
sense  of  his  disgrace,  and  the  confusion  of  mind  produced  by 
an  upl^akiiBg  conscience,  deprived  him  of  all  power  oif  re- 
sistance. He  signed  his  abdication,  and  exchanged,  one  of  the 
finest  kingdoms  on  earth,  for  a  casde  in  France. 

After  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  had  likewise  re- 
nounced their  titles,  with  the  exception  of  the  prince  of  tho 
Asturiasy^-the  infant  Don  Francisco,  the  same  who  has  been 
mentioned  above,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  brother.  He 
conjured  him  by  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  by  the  manes  of 
Charles  V,  not  to  submit  to  this  deed  of  shame.  He  re- 
presented, that  the  abdication  of  the  others  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  that  he,  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  the 
idol  of  hit  subjects,  owed  to  them  an  example  of  firmness,  at 
a  moment  when  they  were  all  arming  themselves  in  defence 
of  his  rights  That  his  renunciation  would  complete  the  work 
of  iniquity,  w6uld  cover  him  with  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  Of  all 
Europe,  and  extinguish  the  love  of  his  people.  Ferdinand 
promised  his  brother  not  to  yield,  but  his  resolution  was  in- 
soficient  to  withstand  the  threat  of  Napoleon,  that  he  should 
be  treated  iike  the  duke  d^Enghien,  if  he  did  not  resign  in- 
stantaneously. ^^  I  must  havp  your  head,  or  your  seal."  Such 
was  the  language  of  Bonaparte,  for  the  genuineness  of  which  I 
can  vouch.  The  prince  chose  dishonour,  and  signed. 

My  task  is  ended.  I  have  had  no  other  aim,  than  to  pro* 
raulgate  the  truth. 

Paris,  September,  1808 

Vol.111.  2Q 
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A  cursort/ Inquiry  into  the  Emimrgo  f^olicy  oftlie  Ame- 
rican  Government. 

Ac  mihi  quidem,  si  proprium  ct  verum  nomen  nostri  mail  quaentur, 
fatalis  quodam  calamitas  incidUse  videtur  et  improvidaa  hominum  mentii 
occupavisse.  (Cic.  Pro  Lig-) 

Embargoes^  of  the  form  and  character  which  they  have  ac- 
quired in  this  country,  are  political  measures  so  singular  and 
novel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  consequences,  so  serious, 
as  to  be  particularly  deserving  of  a  careful  examination  in  aD 
their  bearings  and  effects. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  in  desultory  debate,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory  investigation  of  it  on  rt- 
cordy  nor  do  we  think  that  it  has  been  at  all  considered,  under 
some  of  its  most  important  aspects. 

A  new  embargo,  just  laid  for  three  long  months,  vx^t  very 
moment  when  the  navigation  opened,  after  an  interruption  for 
an  unusual  length  of  time,  in  consequence  of  a  protracted 
winter,^  has  revived  the  interest  of  the  discussion,  or  radier, 
the  terror  of  the  measure,  from  which  a  great  proportion  of 
the  community  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  a 
number  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  tlie  attempt  we 
shall  now  make,  to  lay  before  them,  with  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
cision, the  principal  reflections,  which  these  extraordinaiy,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  most  ill  judged  political  expedients,  am  scarcely 
fail  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  every  intclligenc,  and  un- 
biassed observer. 

An  embargo  is  either,  like  the  continental  system  of  Napo« 
leon,  a  war  measure^  the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  distress 
the  nation,  with  whom  we  are  dissatisfied,  by  depriving  her  of 
the  advantages,  resulting  from  an  intercourse  with  us;  or  else 
it  must  be  a  measure  of  safety;  or  a  measure  preparatory  for 
war. 

If  intended  as  the  first,  we  have  then  to  ask,  what  injury  b 
it  likely  to  cause  to  our  enemy, — in  the  instance  before  us  to 
Great  Britain — and  what  to  ourselvesf 

^ow,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  us,  forms  only  a  part, 
and  not  even  the  principal  part  of  her  trade.  That,  which  the 
embargo  destroys  for  us,  is  all  our  trade^  at  least  all  our  fc>- 

*  The  very  first  iloop  which  descended  the  Hudson  from  Albtiqr  tlib 
spring,  met,  at  New  York,  the  news  of  the  embargo. 
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reign  trade.  Thus,  even  this  broad  view  of  the  question,  gives 
us  reason  to  apprehend,  that  our  embargoes  v»\\\  prove  infi- 
nitely more  prejudicial  to  ourselves,  than  to  those  against 
whom  they  are  levelled.  A  further  investigation  will  corro- 
borate this  inference. 

Great  Britain  can  only  suffer  from  our  determination  to 
shut  ourselves  up  at  home,  on  account  of  her  not  receiving, 
in  this  case,  the  usual  supply  of  those  commodities,  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil,  which  we  have  ^nerally  furnished;  and, 
on  account  of  her  losing  our  market,  for  so  much  of  her  ma- 
nufactures, as  we  used  to  take  from  her  in  exchange.  On  the 
score  of  freights  and  insurances  she  will  hardly  lose  any 
thing,  because  these  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  earn- 
ing ourselves. 

It  is  a  safe  basis  of  political  calculation  to  assume,  that  the 
value  of  all  imports  for  home  consumption,  is  generally  equal 
to  that  of  all  native  exports;  and,  considering  that  our  im- 
portations from  the  East  Indies,  from  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  France,  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, &c.,  are  of  great  magnitude,  whilst  our  exports  of  native 
commodities  to  countries  other  than  Great  Britain,  her  de- 
pendencies, or  allies,  amounted,  during  the  year  preceding  the 
first  of  October,  1811,  only  to  6,719,366  dollars,*  or,  to  sp^ak 
in  round  numbers,  to  six  millions  and  a  half,  it  is  a  very  li- 
beral admission,  to  take  it  for  granted,  no  more  than  that  the 
value  of  all  our  importations  from  Great  Britain  for  home 

•  The  following'  is  tlie  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  2l8t  Januar},  1812,  warranting  this  sute- 
inent. 

Trctuxiry  Department,  yanuary  21,  1812. 

S1R5 

1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  goods,  wares  and 
iT\CTchamlise,  exported  from  the  United  States,  during^  one  year,  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  October,  1811,  and  amounting  to  61,316,833  dollars. 
The  goods,  wares  and  mercliandise,  of  domestic  growth  or  ma- 

nuiacture,  included  in  this  statement,  are  estimated  at  $45,294,043 

And  those  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  at         -         -        16,022,790 

861,316,833 
The  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture  may  be  arranged  under 
the  foUowing  beads,  viz. 
Produce  of  the  sea,  ....  -  1,413,000 

forest, 5,286,000 

airrictilture,  ...  -  35,556,000 

Manu^tures, 2,376,000 

Uncertain,  -  -  ...  -  663,000 

•  j^,2M^000 

And 
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consumption,  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  native  pro- 
ductions furnished  to  herself,  her  dependencies  and  allies, 
which  was  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  agreeably  to  the  Trea- 
sury Report  referred  to  above, — Z^yS7^fi77  dollars,  or  thirty- 
eight  millions  and  a  half. 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain — ^uking  the 
average  of  the  five  years  from  1805  to  1809— -anaountcdto 
54,121»626/.  sterling,  or  to  240,000,00o/dollar8^  annually.* 
Her  own  consumption  of  domestic  manufactures  may  be  esti- 
mated at  nearly  double  that  sum.f  The  total  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  her  ipanufacturing  industry  falls  little  short 
of  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amount,  therefore,  which  we  take  from  Great  Britaio, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  supposition,  is  not  quite  oDe 
sixth  part  of  her  annual  exports;  not  quite  one  eighteenth  part 
of  the  total  annual  production  of  her  manufacturing  industry. 

Ilie  amount  of  native  commodities,  which  Great  Britain, 
her  dependencies  and  allies  together  receive  from  us,  on  the 
principle,  that  generally  speaking,  the  exports  and  inaports  of 


And  they  vrere  exported  to  the  following  countries,  viz. 

To  the  dommions  of  Rusaia,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Denmaik,  3j055jii^ 

Ditto                           Great  Bribdn,            .            -            -  20,30^1 

Ditto                           Spain  and  Portugal,            -            -  18,366^66 

Ditto                           France  and  Italy,            -            -        -  ],194i3r5 

To  all  other  countries,  or  not  distinguished,        -           .        .  2,469,258 

245,294,043 

The  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture, 
were  exported  to  the  following  countries,  viz. 

To  the  dominions  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Demnark,  5,340,117 

Ditto                          Great  Briuin,        .....  1,573,344 

Ditto                          Spain  and  Portugal,          .        *         .        -  5,772^572 

Ditto                          France  and  Italy,          ....  1,712437 

I'o  all  other  countries,  or  not  distinguished,        -           -        .  1,624,220 

^16,022,790 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

,    ,  .  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

The  honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Re^sentatives. 

•  See  Report,  together  with  minutes  of  evidence  and  accounts,  from  the 
select  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  tlie  high  price  of 
gold  bullion,  &c.  London  1810.  Account  LXXIII.  of  the  Appendix. 

+  Sec  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  IV.  It  is  stated  at  340 
millions  sterling,  in  the  Quartoiiy  Review  for  June  last  (Review  of  Fiiky 
on  the  MiliUry  Policy  of  Great  Britain.)  Tke  same  Review  compotes  that 
«uly  one  eleventh  part  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  is  de- 
rived from  ctistomers  over  whom  she  has  no  control. 
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a  nation,  square,  cannot  reach  one  sixth  part  of  the  annual 
importatioDS  of  Great  Britain  alone. 

But,  of  the  commodities  which  we  furnish,  not  a  single 
one  is  exclusively  the  production  of  our  country.  Those  of 
the  Southern  states— -cotton,  rice,  tobacco — succeed  almost 
equally,  well  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  along  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Naval  stores  and  potash  can  be  obtained  from  Canada  and  the 
North  of  lEurope.  Our  exports  of  grain— in  the  natural  or 
manufactured  state — without  which,  we  sometimes  imagine 
that  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  Spain. would  perish  with 
famine,  and  Great  Britain  herself  be  brought  to  the  eve  of 
starvation,  are  trifling  in  amount,  when  compared  with  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  our 
largest  known  contributions  in  grain,  in  any  one  year,  have 
scarcely  borne  a  greater  proportion  than  one  fiftieth;  or  with 
the  vast  quantities,  which  are  actually  shipped  every  year,  or 
VktJiy  be  procured,  from  Chili,  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  from  the  North  of  Germany 
and  Poland.  At  the  two  ports  alone  of  Taganrock  and  Odessa^ 
in  the  Black  Sea,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  vessels 
of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  each,  load  every  year  with  small 
grain,  and  chiefly  with  wheat."**" 

Great  Britain  may  the  more  readily  relinquish  all  appre- 
hensions, with  regard  to  the  want  of  many  raw  materials,  and 
grain,  since  an  extensive  licensed  trade  is  now  regularly 
established  between  that  country  and  France,  as  it  were,  in  . 
(krision  and  contempt  of  the  United  States,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon.  For^wiik  him^  this  licensed  trade  amounts 
to  cm  infraction  of  lus  continental  system^  no  doubt  from  mo*- 
Uves  of  superior  J  or  more  pressing  interest^  while  he  leaves  no 
means  untried^  to  make  us  subservient  to  the  extension  of  that 
system^  though  at  the  expense  of  our  own  political  consequence 
and  prosperity. 

The  supplies,  therefore,  of  such  native  commodities  as  we 
can  furnish  to  Great  Britain,  are  taken  from  us,  because  we 
bring  them,  even  before  they  are  called  for.  Our  vigilance, 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants,  anticipates 
every  want  abroad.  We  are  so  prompt,  and,  on  account  of  out- 
wide-ranging  activity,  can  be  satisfied  with  such  small  profits, 
that  it  becomes  the  interest,  of  those  with  whom  we  trade,  to 
receive  our  produce,  rather  than  seek  for  the  sante  commodi- 

« 
•  See  TboiDM  Mac  Gill's  Trarela  in  Turkey,  Italv,  and  Russia.  I,ond<»n 
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ties  elsewhere.  But,  so  little  are  we  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being,  or  even  to  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  to  whom  all  the 
world  may  be  considered  as  accessible,  that,  if  the  United 
States  were  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean,  though  the  event,  like 
our  embargo  measures,  might  cause  some  momentary  incon- 
venience, yet,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  after  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  or  of  a  year  at  most,  our  non-ezistente  would 
be  no  longer  felt. 

Consequently,  our  embargo  sjrstem,  as  far  aj -It  operates 
thrpugh  the  withholding  of'  our  exports,  can  have  no  other 
effect  on  Great  Britain,  than  to  cause  her  thousands  of  mer- 
chants, to  seek  elsewhere,  the  commodities  which  we  choose 
to  keep  at  home. 

For  the  momentary  inconvenience  she  may  suffer,  from  the 
interruption  of  the  usual  course  of  supplies,  she  will  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  indemnified  by  the  advanuge  of  finding  ad- 
ditional employment  for  her  shipping;  of  earning  herself  those 
freights  and  insurances,  which  before  made  part  of  our  gain; 
of  obtaining,  therefore,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  those  same 
commodities  cheaper  than  before,  should  the  consumers  even 
have  to  pay  the  same,  or  somewhat  larger  prices;  and  of  re- 
possessing herself  of  so  much  direct  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, as  our  vigilance  and  activity  as  carriers,  or  other  causes 
arising  from  our  local  circumstances,  had  wrested  from  her. 

She  may  consider — although  erroneously — the  paralyzed 
condition  of  a  young,  and,  in  other  respects,  vigorous  com- 
mercial rival  in  the  light  of  a  further  advantage  and  indemni- 
fication* The  celebrated  navigation  act  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  regarded  as  a  cause  of  grievance  by  other  nations,  and 
as  the  foundation  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  embargo  system,  without  involving  her  in  the 
same  odium,  may  appear  to  her  to  be  productive  of  the  same 
beneficial  effects  in  relation  to  her  maritime  interests* 

She  must  finally  consider  as  among  the  number  of  beneficial 
effects,  resulting  from  the  course  of  measures  we  pursue,  the 
greater  demand  for  the  productions  of  Canada,  and  the  en- 
couragement, which  agricultural  industry  wiU  receive  in  odicr 
parts  of  the  world,  from  which,  greater  abundance  of  supplies, 
and  lower  prices,  must  ultimately  ensue. 

From  the  loss  of  our  custom,  as  consumers  of  her  goods,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  manufacturiOK 
country,  will  sustain  some  injury.  But,  even  this  will  be  jnam 
less  considerable  than  is  imaginec^  by  those,  whose  whole  at- 
tention is  engrossed  by  the  riots  of  her  stocking-weavers,^ 
the  clamours  of  some  journeymen  out  of  work.  In  Engl 
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similar  tumults  have  almost  uniformly  occurred ,  at  political 
junctures,  which  pressed  with  severity  upon  any  particular 
class  of  her  manufactures* 

To  proceed:  Id  the  first  place  we  know,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  the  proportion  of  British  manufactures,  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consuming,  does  not,  at  most, 
exceed  one  siith  part  of  the  amount  annually  Exported  from 
Great  Britain,  nor  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  total  amount,  an- 
nually manufactured  there. 

In  the  second  place  it  happens  that,  instead  of  being  largely 
indebted  to  Great  Britain,  as  used  to  be  the  case  formeriy 
when  we  were  poor,  our  merchants  have  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  hers.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  some,  at  no  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  this  time.  The  impossibility  of  bringing  it  home  in 
specie,  and  >  the  consequent  lowness  of  foreign  exchanges, 
causes  large  investments  of  American  funds  in  British  goods, 
either  with  a  view  of  bringing  them,  clandestinely  and  cir- 
cuitously,  into  the  country;  or,  under  the  idea  of  keeping 
them  in  England,  in  hopes  of  realizing  large  profits  on  a  re- 
newal of  intercourse.  But,  as  far  as  the  immediate  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  it  is  immate- 
rial whether  goods  have  been  bought  and  shipped,  or  bought 
and  warehoused,  provided  they  are  paid  for.  Great  Britain,  in 
this  way,  has  gained  upon  us  at  least  one  year's  supply,  and 
this  state  of  things  will  probably  continue,  as  long  as  there  is 
American  property  afloat  in  that  country,  for,  of  a  war  of  long 
duration  at  least,  no  man  can  well  conceive  even  the  possibility. 

In  the  third  place,  when  the  commodities,  with  which  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  Great  Britain,  are  no  longer 
furnished  by  us,  and  she  is  obliged  to  seek  them  in  other  quar* 
ters,  this  new  demand  will  with  her  increase  industry,  wealth, 
consumption,  population  even;  and,  while  other  circumstances 
remain  unchanged,  her  trade,  in  consequence  of  our  em- 
bargoes  and  restrictions,  ^may  indeed  be  compelled  to  seek 
different  channels,  but  the  extent  of  her  business,  after  a  slight 
diminution,  will  soon  acquire  again  its  fov|^r  compass,  and 
probably  continue  to  spread  wider  and  wider. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  our  embargo,  our  non-intercourse, non- 
importadon,  and  embargo  revived— were,  or,  are  intended,  to 
overawe  our  political  adversaries,  they  place  us  very  much  in 
the  light  of  certain  conceited  individuals,  such  as  we  fre- 
qoentljr  meet  with  in  society,  who  fancy  themselves  of  such 
yast  importance,  that  they  firmly  believe  the  whole  social 
ankr  would  fall  into  confifsion^  should  they  attempt  to  with- 
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draw  from  the  situations  they  occupy.  It,  however^  mostly 
happens,  that  when  the  dreadful  resolve  is  earned  into  exc- 
cution,  another,  and  frequently  a  better  man,  is  found  ready 
to  fill  the  place  of  him  who  retired.  The  hero  of  lofty  senti- 
ments finds  then,  to  his  sorrow,  that  he  can  be  spared.  He  is 
left  to  fret  out  his  disappointment  as  he  canvatid  often  tries  in 
vain  to  regain  his  former  influence  and  standing. 

Nations,  like  private  citizens,  are  constandy  anxious  to 
ameliorate  their  situation,  to  increase  their  enjoyments^  Every 
favourable  opportunity  is  therefore  snatched  with  avidity; 
every  opening  is  quickly  taken  advantage  of,  and  if  one  of 
them,  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  prompted  by  wisdom 
or  folly,  chooses  to  withdraw  from  the  busy  scene,  she  wiU 
soon  sink  into  oblivion,  whilst  the  chasm  is  filled  up  by  ano- 
ther. No  dismay,  nor  mourning  will  ensue.  The  concerns  of 
mankind  will  experience  no  disturbance. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  nations  is,  perhaps,  founded 
more  on  habit,  or  accidental  interest,  than  on  necessity.  Which- 
ever, therefore,  has  found  the  means  of  creating,  and  si^ 
plying,  certain  wants  of  another,  if  she  find  it  benettciidiD 
supply  them,  should  be  careful  to  avoid  interruptions  of  in- 
tercourse. The  nation,  as  well  as  the  man,  of  business,  should 
always  be  found  at  her  usual  places  of  resort;  and  a  careful  at- 
tention to  this  prudential  maxim  becomes  the  more  indispen- 
sable, the  less  she  can  boast  of  peculiarity  of  productions, 
either  in  kind-— arising  from  soil  ^nd  climate-— or  in  cheap* 
ness  and  quality-— the  consequence  of  capital  and  skill.  The 
United  States  cannot  strictly  boast  of  either.  The  distinction 
and  consequence,  which  we  had  acquired  in  the  commereial 
world,  were  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  our  commodities,  as  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  to  die 
extraordinary  vigilance,  with  which  our  merchants  sought  to 
introduce  them,  wherever  they  might  b6  acceptable.  This 
spirit  once  destroyed,  or  rendered  useless  by  embargoes,  and 
restrictions,  the  national  importance  will  cease  with  it.  The 
American  flag  may  disappear  from  the  ocean,  but  Europe 
will  not  suffer  fo^ant  of  our  productions. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  em- 
bargo system  on  ourselves. 

Our  first  embargo  lasted  more  than  fifteen  months.  'He 
present  has  been  laid  for  three,  and  there  are  reasons  for  be* 
lieving,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  renewed  at  the  expirataon  of 
that  term.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  uninteresting  to  make  in 
the  first  place  an  estimate  of  the  loss,  which  the  nation  wouM 
sustain  by  an  embargo  for  one  year. 
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In  trying  to  make  this  estimate,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  embargo  is  rigorously  observed,  agreeably  to  the  in- 
tentions of  government* 

We  shall  consider  as  hss  the  diminution  of  wealth;  that  is, 
the  diminution  of  desirable  objects;  of  means  of  enjoyment. 

In  the  year,  ending  the  first  of  October  1810,  the  total  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  amounted  to  61,316,833  dollars,  of 
which  45,294,043  dollars,  or  more  than  two  thirds,  were  na- 
tive productions* 

As  all  these  exports  took  place  in  our  own  vessels,  and  as 
all  the  native  commodities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  re-exported 
foreign  productions  are  bulky,  we  cannot  esdmate  the  outward 
freight  at  less  than  ten  per  cent*  on  the  whole  value  exported* 
The  small  shipping  charges,  such  as  are  earned  by  coopers, 
labourers,  draymen,  &c,  amount  at  least  to  two  per  cent* — It 
win  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  on  an  ave- 
rage, our  exports  yield  to  the  exporting  merchant  a  profit  of 
ten  per  cent*;  that  our  vessels,  one  with  another,  make  one 
third  of  their  outward  freight,  home;  and  that  ten  per  cent,  are 
gained  on  the  imports,  between  the  importing  merchant,  and 
the  final  consumer,  or  re-exporter*  If  we  add  to  these  the  pro- 
fits on  insurances,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
direct  mercantile  loss,  occasioned  by  an  embargo  of  twelve 
months  duration*  We  say  of  the  direct  mercantile  loss,  because 
to  calculate  the  losses,  caused  by  loas^  would  be  endless*  The 
account  will  stand  as  follows: 

Freight  on  exports  to  the  amount  of  261,316,833  at 

10  per  cent SS  6,131, 683 

Small  shipping  charges  on  the  same  at  2  per  ct.    1 ,226,336 
Outwmxl  profits  on  the  same,  estimated  at  10 

percent*  -  -  -  -  .       6^131,683 

Profit  on  returns  ioqiorted,  estimated  at  10  per 
cent*  on  the  investments  abroad,  viz* 
First  cost  of  eroorts  2  61 ,31 6,8i3 

Freight,  satudl  charges,  out- 
ward profiti)  as  stated 
above,  •  -  13,489,702 

10  per  ct*  on  investment  abroad   74,806,535  is   7,480,653 
One  third,  of  die  outward  freight,  home,      -       2,043,894 

II         I  "■ 

Carried  over    23,014,349 
Vol*  hi.  2  R 
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Brought  over,  g23,O14,240 
The  whole  property*  conveyed  out  and  home, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  employ- 
ed, amounts  to  136,123,368  dolls.  But  some 
of  this  being  insured  in  Europe,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  only  100  millions,  inclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  vessels  employed,  are. insured  in 
this  country;  we  will  allow  only  8  per  cent* 
as  the  average  premium  of  insunuice  out  and 
home,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  under- 
writers clear  by  ^eir  business  only  10  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  premiums.  Then 
this  item  will  be, 

10  per  cent,  on  g  8,000,000  is        -         -        800,000 

Making  the  total  direct  mercantile  loss      -      2  23,8 1 4,249 

But,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  national  loss*,  we  have  stiO 
further  to  add  to  this  sum  the  loss  sustained  in  the  revenue, 
which  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  estimate  frM 
the  actual  returns  ot  the  treasury.  The  net  amount  of  reve- 
nue, arising  from  duties,  tonnage,  light  money,  &c.  was, 

in  1806,  816,015,317 
in  1807,  16,492,889 
in  1808,  7,176,985 
in  1809,  7,138,676 
In  1810,     12,756,831* 

The  fall  from  sixteen  millions  to  seven  in  the  years  1808 
and  1809,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  derangements  of  com- 
merce, caused  by  the  embargo,  particularly  as  we  see  that  in 
1810  it  rose  agsdn  to  nearly  thirteen  millions,  notwithstanding 
the  continuance  of  restrictions,  and  embarrassments  in  the 
way  of  importations.  We  are  therefore  warranted  by  the  fact, 
in  estimating  the  loss  of  revenue,  caused  by  an  embargo  of 
twelve  months  duration,  at  least  at  9,000,000  dollars. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  tiiis  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is 
a  real,  national  loss;  because,  though  the  duties  are  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumers,  yet,  as  generally  speaking  no  one 
spends  more  than  his  revenue,  it  is  the  proceeds  of  the  floor, 
cottbn,  potash,  &c.  which  enable  our  farmers,  planters  sBd 
woodsmen  to  fuy  for  the  imported  goods,  loaded  as  they  trt 
with  freight  and  small  charges,  the  merchant's  profit,  insonnce 

•  See  Repprt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  SSth  Fcbniiiy  1812. 
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and  customs*  Our  foreign  transactions  finally  wind  up  be- 
tween the  producers  of  our  exports,  and  the  consumers  of  our 
imports*  If  the  same  man  who  raises  the  wheat,  manufactured 
it  into  flour,  exported  it,  received  European  commodities  in 
return,  and  consumed  them;  it  is  obvious  that  the  business 
would  be  dropped,  if,  notwithstanding  the  expenses  with  which 
the  European  goods  may  be  charged,  he  did  not  think  him- 
self well  paid  for  hb  labour  by  their  possession.  But  the  in- 
ference remains  the  same,  whether  all  this  be  the  transaction 
of  one  man,  or  the  divided  pursuits  of  many.  We  must,  there- 
fore, regard  customs  and  tonnage,  &c.  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chant's profits  and  small  charges,  as  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
our  exports. 

We  have  further  to  consider  as  national  loss,  attending  the 
embargo,  the  diminished  value  of  the  property,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  it  prevents.  If  we  should  have  exported,  with- 
out the  embargo,  native  produce  to  the  amount  of  45,000,000 
dollars,  it  is  a  proof  that  we  have  so  much  to  spare,  over 
and  above  what  is  wanted  for  our  own  consumption.  It  will 
hardly  be  imagined  that  we  shall  eat  more  fish,  than  com- 
mon on  account  of  the  embargo.  Therefore  the  usually  ex- 
ported produce  of  the  sea,  amounting  in  value  nearly  to  one 
million  and  a  half,  and  being  of  a  perishable  nature,  will  be 
lost.  Our  flour,  if  forced  into  the  market,  as  there  is  more 
than  we  can  make  use  of,  will  fall  from '  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  and  more.  Or,  if  no  greater  quantity  is  offered  for 
sale  than  the  habitual  consumption  requires,  because  our  far- 
mers are  rich  enough  to  keep  their  grain,  rather  than  to  sell  it 
below  a  certain  price;  then  it  will  waste  in  their  bams.  The 
rats  will  eac  a  part,  the  weevil  will  destroy  another,  the  hogs, 
the  cattle,  the  horses,  will  receive  more  than  their  due  share. 
Above  all,  less  will  be  raised  the  ensuing  season.  Similar  ob- 
servations will  apply  to  every  other  description  of  produce. 
The  obstruction  of  the  vent  for  our  surplus  will,  without  ex- 
ception, deteriorate  the  value  of  our  native  commodities,  and  . 
operate  as  a  check  on  agricultural  industry.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  justifiable,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  total  value 
of  our  usually  exported  surplus  produce,  as  so  much  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the  embargo.  We  will 
admit,  however,  in  order,  throughout  this  estimate,  rather  to 
reoudn  below  the  truth  than  to  exaggerate,  that  one  third  of 
it  turns  to  account,  in  the  way  of  extra  consumption,  and  that 
the  actual  loss  is  only  two  thirds,  or  30,196,028  dollars. 
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Of  course,  the  direct  national  injury,  caused  by  an  embargo 
of  twelve  months  duration,  would  be, 

Mercantile  loss,  as  above     -         -        g  23,814,249 
Deteriorated  value  of  surpluss  produce 

and  waste         -         •         .         -         50,196/)28 
Loss  sustained  by  the  revenue  -         9,000,000 


Total  direct  national  loss       -         -       g  63,01O,27r 
or,  S  5,250,000  per  nwrnth. 

At  the  same  moment,  therefore,  that  the  nation  is  called 
upon  to  aid  their  government  with  a  loan  of  11,000,000,  dolls, 
this  government,  without  any  single  openly  avowed^  or  obviouily 
beneficial  purpose,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  expediency  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  destroys,  by  an  embargo  oS  three  months, 
national  wealth  to  the  amount  of  15,750,000  dollars,  not  to 
reckon  the  indirect,  ^.nd  collateral  mischief j  of  enormous  mag* 
nitude,  with  which  the  same  measure  is  pregnant* 

If  our  farmers  were  ordered  to  leave  one  fourth  of  their 
arable  lands  uncultivated;  if  our  house  owners  were  reauired 
by  law  not  to  let  their  houses  for  a  twelve  month;  or,  if  oar 
labourers  were  prohibited  from  working  more  than  three  days 
durinc  the  week— how  universal  and  irresistible  would  be  the 
cry  of  oppression.  But,  if  an  embargo  renders  one  fourth  of 
our  arable  lands  useless;  if  it  causes  the  vessels  of  our  mer- 
chants, engaged  m  foreign  commerce, — a  tonnage  of  984,269 
tons,* — to  become  unproductive,  and  wasting  property;  if  it 
forces  our  fishermen  to  saunter  about  in  idleness,  or  to  catch 
their  usal  prey  merely  for  the  sake  of  sport — we  diink  it  right 
cnough,-^we  think  it  constitutional-*-because  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  sound  of  embargo:  governments  often  have 
laid  them; — though  surely  not  of  the  same  description  with 
ours. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  mercantile,  and  agricultural  interests 
which  our  embargoes  aSect  injuriously.  The  manufacturing 
interest,  whatever  may  be  imagined  to  the  contrary,  suffers 
not  less. 

,  The  manufactures,  which  thrive  in  regular  times,  must  be 
deemed  the  most  beneficial  to  a  country,  because  they  will  be 
the  best  adapted  to  its  local,  and  permanent  relations. 

The  principal  support  of  manufactures  is,  in  all  instances, 
domestic  consumption.  This  is  even  the  case  in  finglan^t 
though  exporting  a  greater  proportion  of  her  manufactured 
productions',  than  perhaps  ever  any  nation  did  before. 

•  Sec  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  tUe  Treasury  of  the  12th  DeceDiber  1811- 
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If  we  ^pfiy  these  principles  to  our  situation  under  an  em- 
bargo, it  will  be  difficult  not  to  perceive,  that,  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  oi^ional  income,  to  an  extent — according  to  our 
ceruinly  much  underrated  computation,-*-of  no  less  than 
63,000,000  dollars  per  annum — ^there  must  result  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  consumption,  which  will  necessarily  af- 
fect the  demand  for  home  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  for 
those  imported  from  s^broad. 

A  sum  so  considerable,  in  a  country  of  8,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants, cannot  possibly  be  substractedfrom  consumption,with- 
out  serious  injury  to  the  manufacturers  and  artists,  as  well  as 
to  cultivators,  and  almost  every  other  description  of  people. 

This  observation  will  be  deemed  the  more  correct,  when 
we  reflect,  that  this  dimmution  of  income,  affects  in  the  first 
instance,  and  affects  most  severely,  the  people  in  the  sea  ports; 
whose  prosperity  chiefly  depends  on  the  success  of  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  who  are  in  this  country  the  largest  consu- 
mers; who  sustain  from  an  embargo  a  yearly  loss  of  more 
than  23,000,000  dollars;  who  find  themselves  placed  by  this 
measure  in  the  most  discouraging  and  helpless  situation. 

It  receives  further  corroboration  from  the  well  known  fact, 
that  all  those  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  succeeded 
best  in  this  country,  have  been  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  places,  to  an  amount  by  no  means  trifling.  Our 
nails,  our  hats,  our  leather,  shoes,  saddlery,  cabinet  ware,  tin 
ware,  chairs,  cotton  yam,  gun  powder,  lumber,  paper,  &c.  &c. 
have  found  an  advantageous  market  abroad. 

If  we  only  consider  how  many  arts,  and  trades,  are  con- 
cerned in  shipbuilding,  how  can  we  doubt  that  our  domestic 
manufactures  must  suffer,  during  a  state  of  things  which  ren- 
ders ships  useless. 

On  appealing  to  facts,  we  perceive,  that  every  manufacturer 
and  tradesman,  who  prospered  with  the  general  prosperity, 
preriously  to  embargo  and  restrictions,  now  partakes  of  the 
general  distress. 

Those,  therefore,  who  imagine  that  an  embargo  gives  en- 
couragement to  domestic  manufactures,  cannot  possibly  mean 
such  manufactures,  as  comport  best  with  our  local  circum- 
stances, with  our  present  state  of  capitsd,  skill,  and  knowledge; 
such  as  are  most  natural  to  us,  and  have  been  hitherto  thriving. 
It  is  too  obvious  that  these  will  suffer.  They  must  mean  ma- 
nufactures with  which,  properly,  we  ought  not  yet  to  meddle, 
because  we  are  not  ripe  for  them,  and  which  cannot  succeed, 
unless  aided  by  embargo  or  war. 

With  regard  to  these  their  opinion  would  be  correct,  if  the 
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embargo  were  the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  But  the  mea- 
sure is  not,  cannot  be  a  permanent  one. 

People  will  not  therefore  readity engage  informing  esta- 
blishments, which  must  cause  their  ruin  when  the  embargo 
ceases. 

Besides  this  consideration,  they  wiU  be  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  die  competition  arbiog  from  stnuggliog. 

The  cheapness  of  goods  in  Europe;  their  increased  price 
with  us;  the  lowness  of  exchange  on  Bngland-^-hold  out  toge- 
ther such  great  temptations  to  smuggling,  that  even  a  govern- 
ment, as  energetic  and  despotic  as  that  of  Bonaparte,  wldisea 
coasts,  and  frontiers,  like  ours,  would  prove  inadiequau  to 
prevent  it. 

Experience  supports  the  argument.  Fresh  British  goods, 
notwithstanding  the  non-importation  act,  make  their  appear- 
ance duly  in  this  market. 

Manunctures,  therefore,  of  commodities,  the  manufactore 
of  which  does  not  succeed  with  us  in  regular  times,  will  BOt 
be  readily  attempted  in  consequence  of  an  embargo,  from  i^ 
prehension  of  ruin,  when  it  ceases;  and  of  the  competidon  ri- 
sing from  systematized  smuggling,  while  it  lasts. 

Besides,  manufacturing  estaUishments,  of  the  description 
in  which  Great  Britain  excels,  require  mostly  the  command  of 
low  priced  labour,  or  the  investment  of  large  capitals.  But  our 
labour  must  continue  high,  till  our  population  becomes  redun- 
dant, and  embargoes,  so  far  from  disengaging  capital,  as  is 
most  erroneously  conceived,  cause  it,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  to  dwindle  away,  and  disappear. 

But,  if  restrictions  on  commerce  were  to  bring  a  few  manu- 
factures into  existence,  and  occasion  them  for  a  while  to  pros- 
per, the  individuid  benefit,  in  this  instance,  would  neverthe- 
less result  fix>m  the  national  loss,  while  the  infinitely  greater 
number  of  manufactures,  suitable  to  our  situation,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  which,  is  the  more  desirable  on  account  of 
their  promoting  individual  as  well  as  public  prosperity,  must 
inevitably  suffer. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  em- 
bargoes, and  commercial  restrictions  of  any  sort,  like  ever^ 
other  violent,  unlawful  interference  of  government  with  pn- 
vate  pursuits,  proves  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  rnami- 
facturesy  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Measures  of  this  description  have  consequently  a  ban^ 
effect  on  our  own  industry,  whilst  thev  only  partially,  moi»«0' 
tarily,  and  in  a  slight  degree,  affect  tne  industry  ot  otbrf  ^' 
(ions. 
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Id  addition  to  tl^s  they  have  a  tendency  to  disunite  us,  be- 
cause they  operate  with  great  inequality,  bearing,  in  the  first 
instance,  most  heavily,  and  destructively,  on  one  particular, 
and  useful  description  of  citizens— ^e  merchants,  who  link 
OS  with  the  world;  enable  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  national 
advantages,  and  to  attsun  the  greatest  share  of  prosperity  at 
the  least  expense  of  labour. 

They  have  a  tendency  to  disunite  us  also,  because  they  af- 
fect some  parts  of  the  Union  more  severely  than  others.  The 
people  in  the  back  country  eiq>erience  from  dieir  operation  no 
mconvenience,  that  could  be  compared  to  the  privations  which 
those  suffer  who,  in  the  maritime  districts,  derive  their  com<* 
forts  from  the  |mduce  of  the  sea* 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  that  the  calamities  which  these 
measures  occasion,  by  destroying  security,  and  defeating  all 
rational  calculation,  affect  chiefly  the  active,  the  enterprising, 
the  industrious,  the  honest. 

The  injuries,  which  the  country  sustains  from  embargoes, 
do  not  even  cease  with  them.  A  trade,  once  repelled,  rarely 
returns  again  to  its  fcHmer  channel. 

They,  moreover,  demoralize  the  nation;  introduce,  and  sys- 
tematize the  business  of  smugg^g;  permanently  impair,  and 
temporarily  destroy,  the  most  convenient,  and  most  produc- 
tive source  of  public  revenue. 

A  vigorous  war,  by  sea  and  land,  substitutes  at  least  one 
species  of  activity  for  another.  Fleets  and  armies  receive  the 
surplus  produce;  fishermen  find  employment  in  the  navy. 
Armed,  or  swift  sailing  merchant  vessels  will  still  force 
some  tnule;  others  will  become  lucrative  as  privateers.  The 
{Aeaaure  of  individual  distinction,  or  the  participation  of  na- 
tional renown,  may  compensate  in  some  small  degree  for  pe- 
cuniary losses.  Embargoes  take  all  and  give  nothing.  They 
deaden* 

So  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  of  policy, 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  xmzr,  more  inefficient,  with  re- 
gard to  an  enemy;  more  ruinous,  with  regard  to  ourselves; 
more  unjust,  in  die  mode  of  its  operation;  more  inimical  to 
our  fedml  union;  more  ignominious;  more  thoroughly  bad; 
more  preposterous,  in  every  point  of  view.  It  constitutes  a 
species  of  political  suicide;  not  suicide,  but  self-torture,  with 
mssoludon  in  the  rear,  in  consequence  of  gradual  disorganiza- 
tion, inanition,  and  languor. 

Experience,  during  the  long  embargo,  has  so  powerfully 
confirmed  some  of  mese  observations,  and  was  so  near  veri- 
fying the  rest,  that  it  is  now  seldom  attempted  to  defend  the 
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interdiction  of  f<H-eign  trade  on  this  ground.  It  is  rather  pre- 
tended that  the  present  embargo  was  necessary  as  a  meaaore 
of  safety,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  wan 

But,  an  embargo  could  not  be  necessary,  as  a  measure  of 
safe^,  on  account  of  approaching  war,  with  a  view  to  the 
trade  from  which  it  is  attempted  to  exclude  us  by  the  orders 
in  council.  With  respect  to  this  trade  we  are  already  in  At 
same  situation,  as  if  we  were  actually  at  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

With  regard  to  oat  tttdt  to  Great  Britain  herself  her 
dependencies,  and  aUieS)  it  is  not  probable  that  property  teot 
to  them  by  oar  mercfaants,  under  the  idea  of  a  still  prefol- 
ing  peace,  or  of  the  probabili^  of  ita  contimiance,  wmddbe 
endangered*  A  natioo  to  whom  trade  is  so  neacessary,  Aat 
she  thinks  proper  to  estaUish  a  licensed  one,  with  the  encay 
bent  on  her  destruction,  is  not  likely  to  ii^ure  individods, 
seeking  to  preserve  a  friendly,  and  mutual^  beneiiciid  inter- 
course, to  die  hnt  mouMOt;  thns  less  as  it  must  be  her  inteiest 
rather  to  reconcile  the  good  willt  than  to  provcdce  the  mcit- 
ment  of  our  merchants;  the  lesa  also,  as  she  endeavours  to  hold 
out  the  idea,  that  the  orders  in  coinicH,.tfae  cause  of  the  ex- 
pected war,  are  with  her  a  measure  of  sell^preservation,  aod, 
consequeatly,  of  necessity,  well  or  ill  understood-«-but  not  of 
ill  will,  or  enmity,  to  this  country. 

At  any  rate,  if  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  our  go- 
vernment on  this  score,  they  ou^t,  coasistendy,  to  have  afford- 
ed our  merchants  an  opportomty  at  least,  or  bringmg  home 
die  vast  amount  of  property,  whidi  they  have  in  Great  Britain 
already.  A  gennine  parental  solicitude  in  coiq;rc88  would  have 
urged,  as  the  true  policy,-^pursttaat  to  their  dedared  object, 
—the  removal  of  every  restriction  on  trade,  and  the  inri- 
mation  that  a  general  embargo  would  be  laid,  md  a  hostile 
attitude  Uken  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period,  should  no 
adjustment  of  difficulties  have  taken  place  by  diat  timt. 

Besides,  if  die  embaiigo  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  safe- 
ty, as  a  forerunner  of  war,  there  could  be  no  occasion  to  lay  it 
fbr  sixty  days,  less  for  tlwee  mon^  stitt  less  for  focn*,  as  wii 
proposed. 

Finally,  our  merchants  might  be  suffered  «o  judge  dmo- 
selves  of  the  degree  of  danger  attending  their  adveninm* 
Selfi^interest  is  of  lA  othcss  the  most  sagacious,  and  gov«i^' 
ment  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession  of  socMt  mftfWa- 
don. 

As  a  last  argmnent  in  fovonr  of  die  present  embargo  it  is 
urged,  that  the  naasuve  is  exgiediait  flnd>  tteneitsia^  wiA  ^ 
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view  to  preparations /or  war.  We  have  vast  capitals,  it  is  said, 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  If  we  stop  this  commerce,  they 
will  become  disengaged,  and  there  will  be  created  a  disposi- 
tion, both  to  lend  them  to  government  at  a  low  interest,  and  to 
invest  them  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

There  seems  to  be  some  plausibility  in  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  yet  we  shall  find  it  almost  totally  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

If  our  circulating  medium  consisted  of  specie,  then  the  ar- 
gument just  stated  would  have  wei^t«  Specie  cannot  be  em- 
ployed beneficially  except  by  investmg  or  lending  it.  A  man 
who  has  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  hard  money  in  his 
chest,  and  is  not  permitted  to  trade,  may  be  glad  to  find  a 
borrower,  even  at  a  moderate  interest,  or  tempted  to  erect 
manufacturing  establishments,  should  even  the  prospect  of 
their  success  be  doubtful,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  watch  an 
unproductive  treasure.  But  the  case  is  vasdy  different  when 
the  active  capital  of  the  merchants,  that  is,  the  circulating  me- 
dium, consists,  as  with  us,  chiefly  of  bank  paper. 

All  die  credits,  which  banks  circulate,  either  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes,  or  book  entries,  bear  an  interest,,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  those,  arising  from  specie  deposits,  and  from  the 
respective  expenses  of  the  several  institutions,  such  as  the  erec- 
tion of  banking  houses,  the  salaries  of  their  officers,  &c. — ^The 
truth  of  this  position  is  obvious,  because  the  banks  never  grant 
a  credit,  unless  specie  is  deposited,  but  for  a  valuable  conside- 
ration, which  is  the  interest  deducted,  on  discounting  bills  or 
promissory  notes.  Deposits  made  in  the  bank  notes  of  other 
banks,  in  tiiose  of  the  bank  itself,  or  in  checks,  form  no  excep- 
tion, because  they  are  themselves  bank  credits,  which  have 
come  previously  into  existence,  through  the  process  of  dis* 
count  of  promissory  paper,  or  through  deposiu  of  specie. 

The  discount  charged  is,  nominally,  six  per  cent.,  but,  being 
paid  in  advance,  amounts  in  reality  to  ft  Utde  more  than  six 
and  one  third  per  cent. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  quantity  of  bank  money  in  circu- 
lation, must  necessarily  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
commercial  activity. 

Suppose  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ten  mer- 
chants, worth  in  real  capital,  that  is,  in  houses,  lots,  lands,, 
wharves,  ship^,  and  other  property,  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  South  America,  to  the 
Havamia,  and  other  places. 

Tl^^se  persons,  when  trade  is  open,  purchase  on  the  spot, 
snch  Commodities  as  arc  wanted  at  the  places,  where  they  have 
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established  commercial  relations,  for  which  they  issue  their 
promissory  notes.  These  are  taken  to  the  banks  by  the  re- 
ceivers, and  are  there  discounted. 

After  some  time,  returns  will  be  received  for  the  commo* 
dities  shipped,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  produce.  Thesre  re* 
turns  will  also  be  sold  for  promissory  notes,  which  again  find 
their  way  to  the  banks,  and  are,  by  means-of  the  usual  pro- 
cess, converted  intabank  money. 

One  transaction  will  succeed  another,  and  thus  our  mer- 
chants, while  pursuing  their  trade— even  allowing  that  they 
never  extend  their  business  beyond  their  real  meana«->will 
keep  at  least  one  million  of  bank  money  in  constant  circulauan. 
What  will  occur  when  embargoes,  and  other  restrictions  on 
trade,  put  an  end  to  their  activity?  The  bank  engagement 
will  be  gradually  cancelled,  and  die  respective  parties^  wbo 
were  engaged  in  trade,  will  remain  stationary,  with  thdr 
houses,  lots,  ships,  and  other  property,  and,  perhaps,  with  cadi 
enough  to  defray  their  personal  expenses*  But,  the  winding 
up  will  leave  no  heaps  of  silver  and  gold  disengaged,  for  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  find  employment* 

All  bank  money  in  circulations—with  the  few  excepttom 
above  stated— denoting  a  debt  to  the  banks,  bearing  an  inte- 
rest of  a  litde  more  than  six  and  one  third  per  cent.,  it  is  im- 
possible  the  greatest  part  of  this  debt  should  not  be  cancelled, 
as  soon  as  money  ceases  to  be  worth  more  than  six  and  one  third 
per  cent*  To  the  extent  cancelled,  bank  money  will  (tisappear* 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should  long  maintaia 
itself  in  circulatton,  when  it  ceases  to  be  worth  what  it  costs. 

Though  bank  money,  to  a  great  amount,  may  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons,  who  owe  nothing  to  the  banks,  yet,  those 
who  do  owe,  being  prompted  by  circumstances  to  discbarge 
their  engagements,  without  contracting  new  ones^  die  bank- 
values  of  the  former,  in  the  rotation  of  business,  will  come  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  latter,  will  be  employed  by  them  to  extia- 
guish  bank  debts,  and  become  extinct  themselves. 

In  other  words,  an  embargo,  and  similar  measures,  will 
cause  a  diminution,  or  a  total  winding  up,  of  all  foreign  buu- 
ness,  of  which  a  proportionate  disappearance  of  bank  monqr 
.  must  be  the  consequence.  Because,  it  is  business  which  ac- 
tually does  realize^  or,  which  keeps  ahve  the  hope  that  it  mojf 
realize^  considerable  profits  beyond  bank  interest,  that  mais- 
tains  bank  money  in  circulation. 

Embargoes,  and  commercial  restricdons,  therefoxt,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  circulating  medium  of  thc^coiu^ 
try,  nearly  to  its  specie  means.  \ 
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These  specie  means  we  know  to  be  very  limited.  An  em- 
bargo, therefore,  must  make  money  scarce,  and  prove  in  a  high 
degree  disadvantageous  to  the  financial  operations  of  govern- 
ments 

As  bank  money  costs  six  and  one  third  per  cent«,  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  it  should  be  readily,  and  to  a  large  amount, 
lent  to  government,  at  six  and  one  seventh  per  cent. — to  which 
the  interest  lately  offered  by  government,  considering  that  it 
is  receivable  quarterl^^  is  equal — ^that  is,  at  an  interest  ^ 
per  cent,  below  its  real  value,  particularly  when  those,  who 
borrow  from  the  bank,  and  usher  bank  money  into  circu* 
lation,  have  no  opportunity  of  earning  more  than  bank  interest 
with  it. 

Government,  other  circumstances  equal,  will  always  find  the 
greatest  facility  of  borrowing,  in  the  full  tide  of  trade;  because 
then  the  banks  will  be  largely  applied  to  for  discounts,  by  rea- 
son of  the  opportunities,  which  trade  and  brisk  circulation  af* 
fend,  of  earning  more  than  bank  interest,  by  £he  emplovment 
of  bslnk  money;  and  of  the  bank  money,  thus  put  into  circula- 
tion, considerable  portions  will  accumulate,  and  remain  with 
persons,  whom  convenience,  safety,  and  other  inducements, 
will  dispose  to  make  advances  to  government  at  a  moderate 
interest. 

When,  from  an  opposite  state  of  things,  from  the  reduced 

C'ces  of  real  estate,  and  similar  circumstances,  bank  money 
lomes  scarce,  it  will  court  a  different,  and  more  advan- 
tageous employment.  Though  money,  in  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, may  not  be  worth  six  per  cent,  in  money;  yet  it  becomes, 
intrinsically  as  it  were,  dearer,  because  all  commodities  be- 
come cheaper.  Investments,  in  imperishable  articles,  then  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  large  profits,  on  the  revival  of  business, 
wlule  public  securities  will  not  improve. 

Embargoes,  therefore,  as  far  as  they  cause  business  to  stag- 
nate; circulation,  to  become  languid;  bank  money — our  prin- 
cipal money— -to  become  scarce:  as  far  as  they  produce  the 
constant  effect  of  a  diminished  circulating  medium, — a  dispi- 
rited community,  and  an  universal  state  of  suffering,  without, 
like  war  itself,  calling  forth  any  new  emotions,  or  propelling 
to  a  new  course  of  activity;  as  far  as  they  absolutely  deaden — 
are  a  most  miserable  preparation  for  war,  and  must  above  all, 
exert  a  fatal  influence  over  the  financial  concerns  of  govern- 
ment. They  destroy  revenue,  on  the  one  hand;  render  borrow- 
ing difficult  on  the  other;  and  cert^nly  must  put  the  nation  in  a 
humour,  not  the  most  propitious  to  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  new  taxes. 
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The  strength  of  a  commercial  country  liea  tn  its  activi^^— 
in  circulation*  The  power  of  a  commercial  country  is  there* 
£Dre  precarious,  unless  it  has  a  navy  to  protect  its  commerce* 
The  idea  of  Napoleon,  that  a  nation,  like  England,  is  if  atall^ 
only  vulnerable  in  her  commercial  relations,  has  some  Counda^ 
tion.  The  species  of  embargo,  which  he  attempts  to  realize^ 
through  the  continental  system  of  exclusion,  would  with  her 
prove  the  more  fatal,  on  account  of  her  now  inconvertible  cui^ 
rency.  Any  measure,  therefore,  which  acttuiUy  did  tend  to  pre* 
serve  her  extensive  commerce,  we  should  feel  ourselves  i^ifi- 
cally  bound  to  consider  as  a  judicious  measure  of  self-preaerva^ 
tion.  Any  measure,  bonajide^  though  erroneously,  intended  to 
preserve  it-— we  should  still  not  think  ourselves  obliged  to  con.* 
sider  with  regard  to  ourselves,  as  an  act  of  oppression,  and  in- 
sult, demanding  resistance^--C0f<^r  cru'i/coy/r*  We  should  coqr 
sider  it  as  a  question  of  interest  ana  policy ^  but  not  ofprincipk^ 
whether  to  resent  it,  or  not?  And  we  should  feel  the  more  re- 
luctant  to  decide'  rashly  on  resenting  it,  if,  by  so  doing,  we  ns- 
cessarily  threw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  a  power^  more  u]>- 
congenial — as  to  fundamental  principles  of  conduct;  more  ini* 
mical — as  to  ultimate  views;  whose  compkte  success  would  be 
our  certain  destruction;  who  has  still  less  to  offer  than  Great 
Britain  in  palliation  of  outrages  on  our  commercial  rights,  yet 
more  wanton  and  savage,  than  any  which  any  other  power  has 
ever  inflicted  upon  us. 

It  is  really  a  phenomenon — unique — and  most  worthy  of  at* 
tention,  that  we  should  voluntarily  fasten  upon  ourselves  the 
very  measure,  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  has  devised,  as 
the  true  weapon  with  which  to  strike  at  the  power  of  a  com- 
mercial people,  viz«,  the  annihilation  of  their  commerce- 
Hostile  to  political  freedom,  to  popular  institutions,  and  of 
course  to  commerce,  the  natural  support  of  both,  it  stems  a 
niaster  stroke  of  policy  in  the  French  Emperor,  to  effect  our 
own  downfal  from  the  political  consequence  we  had  acquired^ 
by  the  mere  attempt  to  make  us  instrumental  in  the  projected 
destruction  of  Great  Britain.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  oIk 
servation,  that  the  same  lack  of  sense,  and  superabundance  of 
imbecility  among  the  x:ulers  of  the  nations  of  the  continent  of- 
Europe,  which  have  been  so  favourable  to  the  execution  of  hU 
designs  there,  should  seem  to  prevail  as  egregiously,  and  to 
serve  him  equally  well  here. 

We  have  yet  to  advert  to  a  circun>stance  which  attended  the 
enactment  of  the  present  embargo,  of  a  nature  to  defeat  m 
great  part,  its  efficacy  as  a  measure  of  state-thrift*  We  allude  to 
the  formal  annunciation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government 
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on  the  subject,  several  days  before  the  law  could  regularij 
pas8  in  congress*  By  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  time  was 
given  to  our  merchants, — ^who  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity, — to  send  their  ships  to  sea 
laden  with  a  vast  amount  of  American  property,  although  the 
detention  of  our  wealth  at  home,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  the 
risk  of  confiscation  abroad,  was  proclaimied  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  motives,  as  it  was  in  fact,  the  t>nly^  fdausible  justifica- 
tioD,  of  the  step  about  to  be  taken*  If  any  thing  could  have 
taught  the  admintstratien,  how  Uttle  confidence  is  reposed  in 
their  judgment  or  character  by  the  public,  it  was  the  conduct 
of  the  mercantile  body  on  this  occasion.  The  latter  so  &r  from 
trustiog  to  the  sagacity,  or  concurring  ia  the  ostensible  policy 
of  their  rulers,  exerted  an  incrediUe  degree  of  activi^,  in  put- 
ting their  fortunes  beyond  the  reach  of  kj^olative  precautions. 
To  them,  the  protection  professed  to  be  exteiuied  by  iht 
measure  of  the  embargo,  was  evidently  more  terrible,  than  the 
chance  of  being  despoiled  by  the  British.  Rather  than  conmiit 
their  property  to  die  discretion,  or  9qfe  keeping  of  their  sament 
government,  they  choose  to  dirow  it  upon  toe  mercy  of  our 
enemy  elect. 

It  would  seein,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  embargo  was 
ushered  into  existence,  that  the  Executive  did  not  dare  to  en* 
counter  the  clamor,  which  would  have  been  raised,-— the  imi- 
versal  discontent  which  would  have  been  excited,— bad  the 
whole  navigation  and  produce  of  the  country  been  actually 
arrested*  Or,  if  the  previous  intimation  given,  were  not  au- 
thorized by  tbe  Executive,  but  proceeded  from  the  friends  of 
administration  in  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  the  cir^ 
cumstance  would  show,  as  indeed  was  the  case,  that  these  gen- 
tlemenwere  either  actuated  by  a  similar  apprehension,  or  were 
conscious  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  measure,  they  had 
resohred  to  adopt  merely  in  compliance  with  the  Executive 
wtU,  and  desirous  therefore  of  paralyzing  its  operation  as  far 
as  possible*  Without  doubt,  the  escape  of  a  certain  number  of 
our  vessels,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  for  patriotic  re- 
joicing; yet  the  manner  in  which  the  embargo  was  announced, 
aldiou^  productive  of  this  advantage,  led  to  a  practical  in- 
justtce,  in  benefitting  one  portion  o£  the  mercantile  comma- 
Bity  alone,— that  which  h^penedx^sually  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  profit  by  it. 

tio  one  will  seriously  contend  that  the  present  embargo  is, 
under  any  point  of  view,  ^culated  to  facilitate  the  prepara- 
tions now  sfud  to  be  making  for  war.  We  have  ah:eady  shown 
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that  it  18  of  material  detriment  to  our  financial  intetests,  and 
of  this  feet,  the  issue  of  the  loan  just  opened,  will  be  a  con- 
clusive proof.  How  it  can  operate  beneficially,  with  respect 
to  the  collection  of  a  military  force— except  by  multiplying 
vagabonds  and  paupers — ^we  would  defy  ^e  ikiost  ready  in- 
vention to  explain,  or  the  most  lively  fancy  to  concave. 
Had  it  been  really  intended  as  a  custody  or  security  for  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  permission  would  have  been  ^ven,  ai 
we  have  before  intimated,  to  bur  merchants,  .to  wididnw 
without  loss  of  time,  from  England,  the  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  they  have  now  there;  and  good  care  would,  more- 
over, have  been  taken,  by  preserving  inviolate  the  secret  of 
die  intentions  of  government,  that  the  property  actually  in  our 
ports  should  be  kept  at  home*  For,  on  the  face  of  th^  traof- 
action,  nothmg  could  be  more  preposterous  and  even  crimioil, 
than  that  the  government,  while  it  declared  its  invariable  d^ 
termination  to  go  to  war  with  any  particular  power,  and  at 
fected  to  take  means  to  secure  our  property  from  the  gripe  of 
the  chosen  enemy,  should,  nevertheless,  at  die  same  time,  i^ 
ford  an  opportuniQr  which  it  wdl  knew  would  not  be  lost^to 
•ur  merchants,  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  that  power,  a 
bur^  amount  of  treasure,  in  addition  to  what  Ivas  already  in 
the  same  state. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  motives  by  which  the  Execudvt 
and  his  coadjutors  in  congress,  were  actuated,  in  adopting  the 
present  limited  embargo,  can  admit  of  no  other  than  the  fol- 
lowing solution: — ^Either  the  measure  was  taken,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  or  threats  of  Serrurier  the  French  minister, 
widiout  a  reference  to  our  own  particular  concerns,  but  in 
8ud  of  the  continental  system  of  his  imperial  majes^,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  hallowed  designs  on  Spain  and  Portugal:  Or  it 
was  meant  as  a  loop-hole  by  which  to  escape  from  the  threat- 
ened war  with  Great  Britain,— as  a  probation  for  die  people 
subsidiary  to  the  renovation  of  the  old  embargo  scheme,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  real  war  system:  Or  lastly,  it  was  intended  in 
fact,  as  it  is  in  promise,  as  die  precursor  of  war,^n  this  sense 
and  in  this  event  only  however, — that  it  might,  from  the  ub« 
rivalled  deformity  of  its  aspect,  and  the  insufferable  ilk  of  its 
<^ration,  finally  reconcile  the  mass  of  the  peofde  to  actaal 
hostilities; — so  humiliate  ai)d  annoy  the  country,  that  any  al- 
temi^ve  would  seem  preferable,  and  be  greedily  embraced* 
.  Reluctsmt  as  we  are  tp  admit,  even  the  possibility  of  wbat 
covers  us  with  shame,  in  our  capacity  of  American  cicizess, 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  strongly  inclined,,  to  .the  first  m- 
terpretation  of  the  origin  of  this  embargo.  The  unifiorm  course 
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of  oar  public  counsels  for  the  few  years  past,  proves  but  too 
clearly,  that  our  administration  has,  in  some  sort,  contracted 
an  incurable  habit  of  truckling  to  France.  In  support  of  the 
supposition,  that  they  have  done  so  in  Ais  Instance,  we  have,-^ 
besides  the  improbaUlity  of  their  daring  to  essay  the  perilous 
experiment  of  a  real  wa^r,  or  a  permanent  embargo,— the  di- 
rect testimony  of  a  member  of  the  committee  of  foreign  re- 
latiotts,  one  distinguished  no  less  by  the  most  inflexible  probity 
of  character,  ^anby  great  political  sagacity  and  natural  elo- 
quence. Mr.  Randolph  solemnly  declared  in  the  debate  on  the 
embargo, that  he  personally  andcrftaJni^knewthat  the  measure 
had  been,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  die  session  of  con* 
gress,  unremittingly  and  authoritatively  pressed  upon  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  French  ambassador,  and  moreover,  stated 
it  as  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  proceeding  imder  dbcussioa, 
was  induced,^  principally  by  the  instances  of  Napoleon's  repre- 
sentative. The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Randolph  on  this  subject, 
are  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  tiie  jealousy  which  our 
administration  are  well  known  to  entertain,  of  the  British 
cause  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  the  collateral  satisfaction, 
which  they  would  of  course  derive,  from  any  scheme  of  action 
ten^ng  to  frustrate  the  success  of  the'  British  arms  in  that 
quarter. 

If  it  has  really  happened,  that  tiie  embargo  was  recom- 
mended and  adopted,  pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  the  French 
minister,  and,  secondarily,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  British 
and  Spsmiards  of  supplies  for  their  armies  in  the  Peninsula, 
there  are  no  terms  of  reprobation  which  may  not  be  jusdy 
applied,  to  so  foul  an  act  of  malevolence-  and  servility.  On 
this  soppositicm,  a  greater  degree  of  baseness  has  been  dis- 
played, a  more  criminal  breach  of  trust  committed,  a  grosser 
outrage  practised  on  the  national  character,  the  spirit  of  the 
ccmstituticm,  and  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,—- than 
history  records  in  the  conduct— we  would  almost  say-— of 
the  rulers  of  any  nation  whatever.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  been  more  cruelly  betrayed  and  more  mu 
seraUy  degraded,  than  were  the  people  of  England,  when 
their  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart  sold  themselves' and 
their  country  to  France,  or  even  than  were  the  Spaniards 
when  surrendered  by  their  wretched  sovereign,  into  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte,  at  Bayonne.  In  these  and  similar  cases 
recorded  in  history^  there  were  strong  temptations  of  advan- 
tage^—«ome  well  grounded  apprehensions  of*  momentous 
peril,  to  operate  as  palliatives  of  the  guilt  incurred;  but  in 
the  instance  before  us^  there  is  nothing  in  extenuation— 4xo 
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motive  to  be  assigned  but  that  which  serves  as  aggravatioD; 
idle,  slavish  panic;— -sheer,  and  grovelling  malignity;-^eel- 
ings  towards  usurping  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  op- 
pressed misfortune  and  generous  protection  on  the  other, 
such  as  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  tide  of  our  institu* 
tions,  and  the  common  dignities  and  s^pathh^s  of  hutnfffl 
nature.  While  the  liaval  power  of  England  continues  to  fioiti- 
rishf  and  we  continue  at  peace  with  her,  we  have  but  tittk 
to  dread,  as  at  all  times  we  have  tiothing  to  hope^  from 
France.  Whatever  concessions  we  make  to  the  latter,  are, 
then,  to  be  considered  as  wholly  gratuitous,  and  in  all  respects 
unpardonable. 

We  cannot  but  put  it  to  die  country,  as  we  have  often  done 
to  our  own  minds,  how  much  more  worthy  it  would  have  been 
of  the  government  of  a  great  republican  people,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  British,— bow  much  mOre  reputable  and  magna- 
nimous, under  all  circumstances,  to  have  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  embargo  at  this  time,  even  were  it  a  measute 
Adly  impartial  as  respects  the  British,  and  as  eminently  vto- 
fitable,  as  it  is  now  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,— to  have  rejected  it,  we  say,— on  the  ground,that  it  was 
of  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  Spaniards  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, in  their  holy  contesttor  freedom ;— on  the  ground  diat 
it  became  us,  such  as  we  are,  even  to  msike  sacrifices,  rather 
than  be  instrumental,  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  worst  foe  of 
liber^,  and  the  most  atrocious  of  oppressors;-— to  forego  for 
die  present,  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  even  a  just  revenge 
on  Great  Britain,  by  abstaining  from  such  means  of  retaliation 
at  least,  as,  in  wounding  her,  must  directly  affect  the  efforts  of 
^se,  who  had  so  generously  countenanced  us,  in  our  own 
struggle  for  independence.  As  much  as  this  line  of  conduct 
and  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  have  been  honourable,  pfo- 
per,  consistent,— so  much  is  that  which  has  in  fact  been  pur* 
sued,  base^  incongruous,  and  disgracefuL  We  give  vent  the 
more  readUy  to  our  feelings  on  this  head,  because  the  ageatt 
of  this  abominable  collusion  with  the  fell  tyrant  of  Prance,  are 
not,  as  every  administration  ought  to  be,  ^^  the  nation  speak- 
ing and  acting  in  the  discourse  and  conduct  of  particular  meat** 
but  a  body  of  impudent  empirics,  who  have  wormed  them- 
selves into  place,  and  usurped  the  public  confidence,  by  mestts 
of  pretences  and  juggles,  of  which  the  gross  imposture,  tfd 
the  ruinous  tendency,  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  aiot^ 
visible  to  all  descriptions  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  Ae  merchants  of  which  we  spoke  itt  the 
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last  page  in  relation  to  the  embargo^  was  founded  partly  on  the 
belief,  that  their  government,  notwithstanding  all  its  blustering 
professions,  would  not  dare  to  encounter  the  trials  of  war.  On 
this  head,  we  have  uniformly  felt  the  same  incredulity,  but 
yet,  as  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee  the  certain  result,  of  such 
a  momentum  of  rashness,  folly,  prejudice,  and  passion,  as  that 
which  now  impels  the  vessel  of  the  state,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
aifiniK  positively,  that  the  present  embargo  may  not  assume, 
conformaUy  to  the  distinctions  we  have  made  above,  some 
other  character  than  that  of  a  mere  branch  of  ^^  the  continental 
system.''  It  may  be  meant  as  a  substitute  for  war,  and  the  first 
section,  or  quarter  as  it  were,  of  an  annual  embargo.  To  this 
plaiwble  construction  of  the  measure,  we  have  had  particu- 
lar reference,  in  our  estimate  of  the  loss,  to  which  the  embargo 
policy  subjects  the  country.  It  may  also  be  intended  as  the 
certain  preface  to  war.  Sdll  we  are  not  dismayed,  because,  we 
feel  now  an  assurance,  which,  until  very  lately,  we  never  felt,— 
that*— however  complete  the  infatuation  of  the  government, 
there  is  yet  a  safeguard  for  the  country,  in  the  present  disposi- 
tions  of  their  constituents.  We  now  trust,-— and  sanguinely 
too,— that  neither  permanent  embargo,  nor  war  under  the  pre* 
sent  circmnstances  of  the  world,  can  be  attempted  with  sue* 
cess,  by  our  political  desperados.    The  prospect  of  one  or 
other  of  these  curses,  has  already  begun  a  revolution  in  the 
public  sentiment,  which  the  actual  infliction  of  either,  would 
speedily  complete,  and  which,  without  much  delay,  or  pr^vi* 
cos  suffering,  would  effectually  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 
If  we  mistake  not  there  is  a  sure  wrought  mine  under  the 
feet  of  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders,  who,  by  warping  the 
national   interests  to   private  views,  and   consulting  alone 
the  gratification  of  absurd  prejudices,  have  brought  the  coun* 
try  into  its  present  awkward  and  distressing  condition.  The 
proceedings  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  during  the 
present  session  of  congress,  have  raised  an  universal  cry  of 
indignation  and  contempt.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  any 
party,  even  the  most  caUous  to  the  national  fame,  to  contem- 
plate without  a  blush,  this  tissue  of  ridiculous  rhodomon- 
tade,  of  confused,  incoherent,  inconsistent  and  wild  schemes, 
harmless  as  regards  foreign  nations,  but  destructive  to  our 
own  prosperity.  The  film  seems  to  be  purged  from  the  eyes,  of 
multitudes  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  who  had  be- 
fore professed  an  allegiance  of  opinion  and  suffrage,  to  the 
present  administration.  They  have  discovered,  that  while  they 
fancied  themselves  the  champions  of  liberty  and  national  in- 
VoL.  IIL  2  T 
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dependence,  they  were  but  the  bubbles  and  tools  of  faction; 
and  they  fortunately  begin  to  recover  from  the  delusion,  be- 
fore it  is  yet  too  late  to  prevent,  such  irreparable  mischiefs,  as 
they  themselves  never  contemplated,  and  would  be  among  the 
last  to  countenance. 

No  man  is  now  the  dupe  of  the  pretext  asaigoed  foK^ie 
selection  of  England,  as  the  object  of  our  hostilities,— -«» no 
man  is  blind  to  the  terrible  evils,  with  which  such  hostifides 
would  overwhelm  this  country.  The  doctrine,  that  the  na- 
ti(mal  honour  recf'uires  a  war  widi  Eng^d,  at  die  same  time 
diat  we  consent  to  remain  at  peace  with  France,  notwidi' 
standmg  still  greater  injuries  and  contumelies,  on  her  part,  not 
only  yet  unatoned  for,  but  ostentatiously  persisted  in,-— ihb 
doctrine,  we  say,  is  contemned  by  every  uttderstandmg»  md 
recognised  on  aU  sides  as  a  mask  for  sinister  designs.  Widi  n- 
spect  to  what  has  missed  in  this  country,  on  the  subject  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  we  are  aiatuiaiif 
led  to  recollect  and  to  quote,  the  phrase  of  Bolingbrofce,  in  l^ 
lationto  politics  in  general,  ^Uhat  there  is  no  deaMynstrmed 
trudi,  which  may  not  be  rendered,  at  least,  very  problematical, 
by  long,  uniform,  positive  contradiction;  nor  any  demonstrated 
lie,  which  may  not  be  rendered  probable  to  many,  and  cerunn 
to  some,  by  long,  uniform  positive  affirmation.''  The  tale  of 
the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  was  established  in  the 
belief  of  numbers,  by  the  steady  and  shameless  asseverations 
of  pur  Executive,  in  defiance  of  all  argument,  and  evidence* 
But  the  illusion  so  created,  has  gone  by.  The  captures  daily 
made  in  the  narrow  seas  under  those  decrees,— -th/s  pillage  and 
burning  of  almost  every  American  vessel  encountered  on  the 
ocean,  by  a  French  cruiser,  in  virtue  of  express  instructions 
from  the  French  government  to  that  efFect,*-the  tenor  of  die 
official  reports  of  the  mmisters  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  with  re- 
spect to  neutral  rights,^-have  opened  the  eyes-  of  all,  to  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  rendered  ridiculous  the  plea  of  an 
engagement  with  France,  so  often  urged  in  defence  of  the  non- 
importation law.  ,  ^ 
^  Under  every  point  of  view,  the  great  majority  of  die  Ame- 
rican people,  are  evidendy  opposed  to  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  this  period.  They  hold  a  silence  on  this  point,  of  ft 
most  unequivocal  meaning,  and  of  serious  portent  to  onr  ad- 
ministration. The  Executive,  whatever  may  be  his  dedim- 
tions,  or  his  wishes,  cannot  himself  mistake  the  t^axaan<i^ 
few  factious  or  hired  gazettes,  for  the  public  voice.  That 
voice  were  it  really,  **  for  war,**  would  be  expressed  in  ina^" 
meraUe  ways  which  would  bodi  strengthen  tne  arm^  vA  st 
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oQce  fix  the  irresolution  of  the  government.  Whei«  are  the 
addresses,  the  resolutions,  the  voluntary  enrolments,  the  un- 
solicited contributions  which  would  certainly  precede  any 
war,  in  which  the  people  were  cordially  disposed  to  engage, 
or  from  which  they  were  not  decidedly  averse? 

The  £Eict  b,  that  evwy  reflecting,  honest  mind  must  stagger 
under  the  prospect,  of  a  wanton  eic^iange  of  the  peaceful  bles- 
sings, we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  for  a  participatiott  in  those  hor- 
rors of  discord  and  slaughter,  in  whidi  Europe  is  plunged.  A 
religious  and  philosophical  mind  will  shrink  too  at  the  idea,  of 
seeing  our  .mciral  and  political  world  convulsed  in  all  its  parts^ 
without  unavoidable  necesuty,  at  a  time  when  the  physical 
seems  to  be  menaced  with  another  chaos;^— when  die  ele- 
ments are  ccimbiiiing  to  qpread  desoladon  and  ruin  over  die 
laad^— -This  topic  was  eloquently  and  rationally  amplified  by 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  House  of  representatives,  and  deserved 
more  attention  than  it  received  from  his  boisterous  and  pre- 
sumptuous antagonists.  Such  was,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  sound,  innate  philosophy  of  one,  who  was  no 
fess  venerable  as  a  moralist,  than  admirable  as  a  poet, 

*'  Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteors  from  above 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained. 
Have  kindled  beacons;  and  the  old 
And  crasy  earth  has  bad  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  forgone  her  usual  rest. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  prop* 
And  pillars  of  oar  planet  seem  to  fail}"  Qmper. 

The  course  to  be  pursued,  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  lend 
a  sanction  to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  seems  to  us  to  be  plainly 
marked  out  by  circumstances.  Let  them  unite  to  exorcise  as 
it  were,  the  Federal  government,  which  may  truly  be  said  to 
he  possessed  by  evil  and  unclean  spirits.  Let  them  unite  to 
rid  the  nation,  at  all  events,  of  her  present  rulers,  than  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  select  any  set  of  men,  more  ridicu- 
lous for  their  incapacity,  more  dangerous  from  their  designs, 
more  disgraceful  in  their  character  and  conduct.  To  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  primary  end,  all  party  distinctions 
should  be  exploded,— for  the  moment,  at  least,— 4md  the  pa- 
triotic and  die  honest  rallied  under  die  banners  of  some  one 
individual  likely  to  conciliate  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages, 
and  fitted  by  hb  faculties  and  opinions,  to  redeem  the  dignity 
and  leriumate  influence  of  the  chief  magistracy,  and  to  re- 
form me  tone  of  the  public  councils.  We  care  not  whether 
he  be  from  the  North,  or  the  South,  or  what  party-badge  he 
may  have  worn,  provided  his  situation  and  character  corres- 
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pond  to  die  description  we  have  just  given.  No  change  either 
of  men  or  of  policy,  could,  we  repeat  it,  be  for  the  wbrse,  and 
some  change  of  the  kind,  must  be  effected,  or  the  Union  will 
be  lost,  widiout  such  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  or  such  a  course  of  accident  and  anomaly,  as  no  n* 
tional  politician  can  venture  to  count  upon*  We  have  in  dus 
country,  a  high  trust  devolved  upon  us;— something,  we  would 
say,  of  more  importaiice  even,  than  the  Union  itself,  were  not 
the  one  inseparably  connected  with  the  other;— -we  have  the 
cause  of  republican  Kbert^  in  our  hands*  Should  we  finally  dis- 
honour this  cause,  or  somr  it  to  perish,  we  shidl  in  ft  manner 
justify  all  the  accusations,  preferred  against  repuUican  institu- 
tions by  the  spirit  of  t3n:aony,  and,  perhaps,  for  ever  confins, 
throughout  the  world,  under  some  shiq>e  or  odier,  the  militarjr 
despotism,  which  is  now,  in  Europe,  waging  a  systenolatie  wv 
against  all  freedom,  of  whatever  complexion^ 
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APPENDIX, 


STATE  PAPERS. 

Me%9ageJrom  the  Pre$ident  qfthe  United  States j  to  both  H(mMe$tf 
C(mgre99f  at  the  commencement  o/thejirat  Semon  of  the  Twelfth 
CongrcM^ 

FeHow  CitiMD9*of  the  Senate 

imdof  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XN  calling-  you  together,  sooner  than  a  separation  from  your 
homes  wou!^  otherwise  have  been  required,  I  yielded  to  considera* 
uona  drawu  bom  the  posture  of  our  foreign  affairs;  and  in  fixing 
the  present)  for  the  time  of  y6ur  meeting,  regard  was  had  to  the 
prol>abil]jty  of  fiuther  devebpments  of  the  policy  of  the  belligerent 
powers  towards  this  country,  which  might  the  more  unite  the  na- 
tioual  councils,  in  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 

At  die  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  sacce8si?e  confirmations  of  the  extinction  of  the  French  de*^ 
ctee%y  so  fiu*  as  they  violated  our  neutral  commerce,  would  have 
induced  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  its  orders  in 
council;  and  thereby  authorize  a  removal  of  the  existing  obstruct 
lions  to  her  commerce  with  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  this  reasonable  step  towai*ds  satisfaction  and  friend* 
ship  between  the  two  nations,  the  orders  were,  at  a  moment  when 
least  to  have  been  expected,  put  into  more  rigorous  execution;  and 
it  was  communicated  through  the  British  envoy  just  arrived,  thaty 
wtdlst  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  France,  as  officially  made 
known  to  the  British  government,  was  denied  to  have  taken  place; 
it  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders^ 
that  commerce  should  be  restored  to  a  footing  that  would  admit  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  when  owned  by 
neutrals,  into  markets  shut  against  them  by  her  enemy:  the  United 
States  being  given  to  understand  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  continu* 
ance  of  their  non-importation  act  would  lead  to  measures  of  retaK^ 
ation. 

At  a  later  date,  it  has  indeed  appeared,  that  a  communication  to 
the  British  government,  of  fresh  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French 
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decrees  against  our  neutral  trade*  was  followed  hj  an  intimatioD, 
that  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  here,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  receive  full  consideration  in  the  depending  discus- 
sions. This  communication  appears  not  to  have  been  received:  Bat 
the  transmission  of  it  hither,  instead  of  founding  on  it  an  actoal 
repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assurances  that  the  repeal  would  ensue,  will 
not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any  effective  change  in  the  British  cabinet. 
To  be  ready  to  meet  with  cordiality  satisfactory  proofs  of  such  a 
change,  and  to  proceed,  in  the  mean  time,  in  adapting  our  measures 
to  the  views  which  have  been  disclosed  through  that  minister,  will 
best  consult  our  whole  duty. 

In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those  disclosures,  indemnity  and  re- 
dress for  other  wrongs,  have  continued  to  be  withheld;  and  our 
coasts,  and  the  mouths  of  our  harbors,  have  again  witnessed  scenes^ 
not  less  derogatory  to  the  dearest  of  our  national  rights,  than  vexa- 
tious to  the  regular  course  of  our  trade. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the  conduct  of  British  ships 
of  war  hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  encounter  between  one  of 
them,  and  the  American  frigate,  commanded  by  capt^  Rodger^ 
rendered  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  f 
without  cause,  by  the  former;  whose 
chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortur 
honour  of  the  American  flag.  The  pi 
requested  by  captain  Rodgers,  are 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  ( 
tary  of  sute  and  his  Britannic  maje: 
the  several  correspondences  which 
the  British  orders  in  council;  and  t 
lating  to  the  Floridas,  in  which  Con 

with  the  interposition  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
thought  proper  to  make  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Umted 
States. 

The  justice  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  towards  France,  both  before  and  sbce  the  revo* 
cation  of  her  decrees,  authori£ed  an  expectation  that  her  govern- 
ment would  have  followed  up  that  measure,  by  all  such  others  as 
were  due  to  our  reasonable  claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by  its  ami- 
cable professions.  No  proof,  however,  is  yet  given,  of  an  intentioo 
to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done  to  the  United  States;  and  parUcUf 
iarly  to  restore  the  great  amount  of  American  property  seized  and 
condemned  under  the  edicts,  which,  though  not  affecting  our  neu- 
tral relations,  and  therefore  not  entering  mto  questions  between  tlie 
United  States  and  other  belligerents,  were  nevertheless  founded  la 
such  unjust  principles,  that  the  reparation  ought  to  have  beea 
prompt  and  ample. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  other  demands  of  strict  right,  on  that  na- 
tion, the  United  States  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictions,  to  which  their  trade  with  the 
f  rench  dominions  has  been  subjected;  an$l  which,  if  not  discoeti- 
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Bued)  will  reqwe  u  least  cofreiponding  rettrktkxit  on  impotlft* 
tkms  from  France  into  the  United  States. 

On  ail  those  subjects^  our  minister  pienipotentiary,  lately  sent  to 
Parisy  has  carried  with  him  the  necessary  instructions;  the  resuU  of 
which,  will  be  communicated  to  you,  and  by  ascertaining  the  ulte- 
rior policy  of  the  Frenoh  government  towards  the  United  Sta^Sf 
wiii  enable  you  to  adapt  to  it^  that  of  the  United  States  towuxls 
France. 

Our  other  foreign  relations,  remain  without  un&vourabk 
changes.  With  Russia,  they  are  on  the  best  footing  of  friendship. 
The  ports  of  Sweden  have  afforded  proofs  of  friendly  dispositions 
towards  our  commerce,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation  also.  And  the 
information  from  our  special  minister  to  Denmark,  shows  that  the 
mission  had  been  attended  with  valuable  effects  to  our  citizensy 
whose  property  had  been  so  extensively  violated  and  endangered 
by  cruizers  under  the  Danish  flag. 

Under  the  ominous  indications  which  commanded  attention,  it 
became  a  duty  to  exert  the  means  committed  to  the  executive  de- 
nartmcnt,  in  providing  for  the  general  security.  The  works  of  de- 
Jknce  on  our  maritime  frontier  have  accordingly  been  prosecuted, 
with  an  activity  leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  completion  of  the 
most  important  ones;  and,  as  particularly  suited  for  co-operation  in 
emergencies,  a  portionof  the  gun-boats  have,  in  particular harboursy 
been  ordered  into  use.  The  ships  of  war  before  in  comradssiooi 
with  the  addition  of  a  frigate,  have  been  chiefly  employed  as  a  cruiz- 
ing guard  to  the  rights  of  our  coasts.  And  such  a  disposition  hat 
been  made  of  our  land  forces,  as  was  thought  to  promise  the  sef" 
vices  niost  appropriate  and  important.  In  this  disposition  is  included 
a  force,  condsting  of  regulars  and  miliUa,  embodied  in  the  Indiana ' 
territory,  and  marched  towards  our  North  Western  frontier.  This 
measure  was  made  requisite  by  several  murders  and  depredations 
committed  by  Indians;  but  more  especially  by  the  menacing  pre* 
parations  and  aspect  of  a  combination  of  them  on  the  Wabash  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  a  fenatic  of  the  Shawanese  tribe.  With 
these  exceptions  the  Indian  tribes  retain  their  peaceable  dispQsi- 
tiona  towards  us,  and  their  usual  pursuits. 

I  must  now  add,  that  the  period  is  arrived,  which  claims  from  the 
legislative  guardians  of  the  national  rights  a  system  of  more  ample 
provisions  for  maintaining  them.  Notwithstanding  the  scrupuloua 
justice,  the  protracted  moderation,  and  the  multiphed  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  substitute,  (or  the  accumulating  dan- 
gers to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  all  the  mutual  advantages 
of  re-established  friendship  and  confidence;  we  have  seen  that  the 
British  cabinet  perseveres,  not  only  in  withholding  a  remedy  for 
other  wrongs,  so  long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it;  but  in  the  exe- 
cution, brought  home  to  the  threshhold  of  our  territory,  of  measures 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  effect^  of  war  on  our  lawful  commerce. 
With  this  etidence  of  hostile  inflexibility)  in  trampling  on  rights 
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wUch  no  iodeptfident  nation  can  reltnquMh,  CongresB  -will  feel  tbe 
duty  of  putting  the  United  States  into  an  aimouPt  and  an  attitude 
demanded  hj  the  ciiBiti  and  corresponding;  wkh  the  national  sfMrit 
md  expectations. 

I  recommendy  according^)  that  adequate  provision  bcTmade&r 
filing  the  ranks  and  prolonging  the  enlistments  of  the  regukr 
troops;  for  an  auxiliary  force,  to  be  engaged  for  a  niore  limited 
term;  for  the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps,  whose  patriotic  mrdor 
may  court  a  participation  in  urgent  services;  for  detachments,  as 
they  may  be  wanted,  of  other  portions  of  the  mbitia;  and  for 
■uch  a  preparation  of  the  great  body,  as  will  proportion  its  us^t* 
ness  to  its  intrinsic  capacities.  Nor  can  the  occasion  fitil  to  remind 
you  of  the  importance  of  those  military  seminaries,  wMcb,  in  eveiy 
event,  will  form  a  valuable  and  frugal  part  of  our  military  establisfa- 
ment« 

The  manufacture  of  cannon  and  small  arms  has  pnx^e^ded  iwidi 
due  success;  and  the  stock  and  resources  of  all  the  necessary  muiu- 
tiens  are  adequate  to  emergencies.  It  will  not  be  inexpedient,  hov* 
ever,  for  Congress  to  authorize  an  enlargement  of  tbein. 

Your  attention  will  of  course  be  drawn  to  such  provisions,  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  force,  as  may  be  required  for  services  to  whidi 
it  may  be  best  adapted.  I  submit  to  Congress  the  seasonablenessi 
idse,  of  an  authority  to  augment  the  stock  of  such  materials,  as  are 
imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may  not  at  once  be  attainable. 

In  contempladng  the  scenes  which  distmguish  thb  momentous 
epoch,  and  estimating  their  claims  to  our  attention,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlo(4t  those  developing  themselves  among  the  grei^  cammo* 
nities  which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  extend  into  our  neighbourhood.  An  enlarged  philanthropy,  and 
an  enlightened  forecast,  concur  in  imposing  on  the  national  conn* 
dis  an  obligation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  destinies;  lo  cbe- 
rish  reciprocal  sentiments  of  good  will;  to  regard  the  progress  of 
events;  and  not  to  be  unprepared  for  whatever  order  of  things  may 
be  ultimately  established. 

Under  another  aspect  of  our  situation,  the  early  attention  of  Cobh 
gress  will  be  due  to  tbe  expediency  of  further  guards  against  eva* 
sions  and  infractions  of  our  commercial  laws.  The  practice  of 
smuggling,  which  is  odious  evety  where,  and  particularly  criminal 
in  free  governments,  where,  the  laws  being  made  by  all  for  the 
good  of  all,  a  fraud  is  committed  on  every  imlividual  as  well  as  on 
the  state,  attains  iu  utmost  guilt,  when  it  blends,  with  a  pursjoit 
of  ignominious  gain  a  treacherous  subserviency,  in' the  transgies* 
sors,  to  a  forei^  policy  adverse  to  that  of  their  own  country  .^  It  Is 
then  that  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  puWc  should  be  enabled 
to  manifestiuelf,  through  the  regular  animadversioBs  ol  the  most 
competent  laws. 

To  secure  greater  respect  to  our  mercantile  flag,  and  to  tbe 
honest  interest  which  it  covers,  it  is  expedient  also,  that  it  be  made 
punishable  in  our  citisens,  to  accept  licenses  from  foreign  goTem' 
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menttf-for  a  trade  uiilawfvUf  imerdicted  by  them  ta  other  Ameii* 
can  dtuens;  or  to  tiade  under  &ke  colours  or  fMipers  ^,  any  sore 

A  prohibition  is  equally  adled  itr,  agiunst  the  acceptaficet  by  ou^ 
citizens,  of  special  licenses,  to  be  used  in  a  trade  with  the  United 
States;  and  agunst  the  admission  intapaittcular  ports  of  the  United 
States,  of  vessels  from  foreign  countries,  authorized  to  trade  with 
particular  ports  only. 

Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  immediately  on  your 
deliberaticms,  a  portion  of  them  cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the 
just  and  sound  policy  of  securing  to  our  manu&ctures  the  success 
they  have  attafai^,  and  are  still  attaining,  in  some  degree,  under 
the  impulse  of  causes  not  permanent;  and  to  our  navigation,  the 
^r  extent,  of  which  it  is  at  present  abridged  by  the  unequal  regu- 
lations  of  foreign  governments. 

Beside^  the  reasonableness  of  having  our  roanufisictures  from  sa- 
crifices which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  bring  on  them,  the 
national  interest  requires,  that,  with  respect  to  such  articles,  at 
least,  as  belong  to  our  defence,  and  our  primary  wants,  we  should 
hot  be  left  in  unnecessary  dependence  on  external  supplies.  And 
whilst  foreign  governments  adhere  to  the  existing  discriminations 
in  their  ports  against  our  navigation,  and  an  equality  or  lesser  dis- 
crimination is  enjoyed  by  their  navigation,  in  our  ports,  the  effect 
cannot  be  mistaken,  because  it  has  been  seriously  felt  by  our  ship- 
ping interest;  and  in  prbportlon  as  this  takes  place,  the  advantages 
ol  an  independent  conveyance  of  our  products  to  foreign  markets^ 
and  of  a  i^rowing  body  of  mariners,  trained  by  their  occupations  for 
the  ^cvice  of  their  country  in  ^mes  of  dwiger,  must  be  dimi- 
nisheid. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September  la^,  have  exceeded  thirteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  and  have  enabled  us  to  defray  the  current  expen^es^ 
includQig  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and^to  reimburse  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  principal,  without  recurring  to 
the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  last  session.  The  temporary 
]oai>  obtained  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten,:  has  also  been  reimbursed,  and  is  not  included  in  that 
amout 

Tbe  decrease  of  revenue,  arising  from  the  situation  of  our  com-^ 
merce  tuid  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  have  and  may  become 
necessary,  roust  be  taken  into  view,  in  making  commensurate  pro*- 
^dsions  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  I  recomniend  to  your  conside- 
ratioD}  the  propriety  of  ensuring  a  sufl^iency  of  annual  revenue,  at 
least'  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and  to  pav 
the  intetest  on  ihe  puUic  debt,  including  that  <m  new  loans  which 
may  be  authorized. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  expressing  my  deep 
seBse  of  the  crisia  in  which  you  are  assembled,  my  confidence  in  a 
wise  aad  Ixinottrable  result  to  your  deliberations,  and  assurances  of 
the.  fiillifol  seat  with  which  my  co-operating  duties  will  be  dis- 
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charged;  in?okiiig,  at  the  same  timey  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
our  beloved  countrf)  and  on  all  the  means  that  may  be  employed, 
in  nndicating  its  rights  and  advancing  its  welfare. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington*  November  5,  1311. 


DOCUMENTS 

Jccomfianying  the  Meuage  of  the  Preddent  (tf  the  United  Stateif  ft 
the  two  Hou9e9  rf'  Congress^  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jint 
Sewum  <ifthe  Twe{fth  Congrets. 


Correspondence  between  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretuy  of  State,  and  Mr.  Foster,  Ci^ 
TOY  Extraordinarj  and  Minitter  PlenipoteaUary  of  his  Britannie  Miyestf,!! 
■    relation  to  the  Orders  in  Coanoil. 

Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
SIR,  Washington,  July  2, 181t 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you^at  I  have  received  the  spedil 
commands  of  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent,  acting  in  tk 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  make  an  early  commufli- 
cation  to  you  of  the  sentiments  which  his  royal  highness  was  pleas- 
ed, on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  to  express  to  Mr.Pinkney,  upon  the 
occaskm  of  his  audience  of  leave. 

His  royal  highness  signified  to  Mr*  Pinkney,  the  deep  regret 
with  which  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Pbkney  conceived  himself  to  be 
hound  by  the  instructions  of  his  government  to  take  his  departure 
from  England. 

His  royal  highness  informed  Mr.  Pinkney  that  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  his  govemmeni,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majartji 
was  to  appoint  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plempotentii^ 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  added,  that  thv 
appointment  had  been  in  the  spirit  of  amity,  and  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  subsisting  relations  of  friendship  between  the  tm 
countries. 

His  royal  highness  further  declared  to  Mr.  Pinknev  that  he  wis 
most  sincerely  and  anxiously  desirous,  on  the  part  ot  his  majestji 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  Suites  by  eve^ 
means  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  maritime  rights  siri 
interests  of  the  British  empire. 

His  royal  highness  particularly  desired  that  Mr.  Pinloiey  wouM 
communicate  these  declarations  to  the  United  States  in  the  maoo^ 
which  might  appear  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  president  of  bi^ 
royal  highness'  solicitude  to  facilitate  an  amicable  discussion  with 
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the  ffovcntmentof  the  United  States  upon  eveiy  point  of  diArtnc6 
mMcD  Bid  arisen  between  the  two  governments.  I  have  the  honour 
fo'bey  Sec.  8cc.  8cc. 

(Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  hon.  James  Monroe,  Sec. 

Mr,  FoMter  to  Mr,  Monroe, 
SIR,  Washington,  July  3, 181t 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you  verbally  the  system  of  de- 
fence to  which  his  majesty  has  been  compelled  to  resort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  maritime  rights  and  interests  of  hisdominions^ 
against  the  new  description  of  warfare  that  has  been  adopted  by  his 
enemies.  I  have  presented  to  you  the  grounds  upon  which  his 
majesty  finds  himself  still  obliged  to  continue  that  system,  and  I 
conceive  that  I  shall  best  meet  your  wishes  as  expressed  to  me 
this  morning,  if,  in  a  more  formal  shape,  I  should  lay  before  you 
the  whole  extent  of  the  question  as  it  appears  to  his  majesty's 
government  to  exist  between  Great  Britam  and  America. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  jrour  attention,  sir,  to  the  principles  on  whicU 
his  majesty's  orders  m  councU  were  originally  founded.  The  de- 
cree of  Berlin  was  directly  and  expressly  an  act  of  war,  by  which 
France  prohibited  all  nations  from  trade  or  intercourse  with  Great 
Britun,  under  peril  of  confiscation  of  their  ships  and  merchandise; 
idthough  France  had  not  the  means  of  imposing  an  actual  block- 
ade In  any  degree  adequate  to  such  purpose.  The  immediate  and 
professed  object  of  this  hostile  decree  was  the  "destruction  of  all 
British  commerce,  through  means  entirely  unsanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  unauthorized  by  any  received  doctrine  of  legi- 
timate blockade. 

This  violation  of  the  established  law  of  civilized  nations  in  war 
would  have  justified  Great  Britain  in  retaliating  upon  the  enemy,  by 
a  similar  interdiction  of  all  commerce  with  France  and  with  such 
other  countries  as  might  co-operate  with  France  in  her  system 
of  commercial  hostility  against  Great  Britain. 

The  object  of  Great  Bntain  was  not,  however,  the  destruction 
of  trade,  but  its  preservation  under  such  regulations  as  might  be 
compatible  with  her  own  security,  at  the  same  time  that  she  ex- 
tended an  indulgence  to  foreign  commerce,  which  strict  principles 
would  have  entitled  her  to  withhold.  The  retaliation  of  Great 
Britain  was  not,  therefore,  urged  to  the  full  extent  of  her  right; 
our  prohilution  of  French  trade  was  not  absolute,  biit  modified; 
and  in  return  for  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  trade  with  Great 
.  Britain,  we  prohibited  not  all  commerce  with  France,  but  all  such 
commerce  with  France  as  should  not  be  carried  on  through  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  evident  that  this  system  must  prove  prejudicial  to  neutniil 
nations:  this  calamity  was  foreseen,  and  deeply  regretted.  But  the 
injury  to  the  neutral  nation  arose  from  the  aggression  of  France, 
whi^h  had  compelled  Great  Britain  in  her  own  defence  to  resort 
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If  such  a  rule  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would  become  nearly  im- 
practicable  for  Great  Britain  to  attempt  the  blockade  of  any  port  of 
the  continent;  and  our  submission  to  this  perversion  of  the  law  of 
nations,  while  it  would  destroy  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
our  naval  superiority,  would  sacrifice  the  common  rights  and  in-^ 
terests  of  all  maritime  states. 

It  was  evident  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  the  principal 
pretended  justification  of  the  decree  of  Berlin,  though  neither  the 
principles  on  which  that  blockade  was  founded,  nor  its  practica- 
ble operation,  afforded  any  colour  for  the  proceedings  of  France. 

In  point  of  date  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  preceded  the  Berlin 
decree;  but  it  was  a  just  and  legal  blockade  according  to  the  estab- 
lished law  of  nations,  because  it  was  intended  to  be  maintained, 
and  was  actually  maintained,  by  an  adequate  force  appointed  to 
guard  the  whole  coast  described  in  the  notification,  and  conse- 
quently to  enforce  the  blockade. 

Great  Britain  has  never  attempted  to  dispute  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law  of  nations,  no  blockade  can  be  justifiable  or  valid 
unless  it  t>e  supported  by  an  adequate  force,  destined  to  maintain 
it,  and  to  expose  to  hazard  all  vessels  attempting  to  evade  its  ope- 
ration. The  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  notified  by  Mr.  Secretarv 
Fox,  on  this  clear  principle;  nor  was  that  blockade  announced  until 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  by  a  communication  with  his  majesty's 
board  of  admiralty,  that  the  admiralty  possessed  the  means  and 
would  employ  them,  of  watching  the  whole  coast  from  Brest  to  the 
Elbe,  and  of  effectuallv  enforcing  the  blockade. 

The  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  therefore  (according  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  Great  Britain,)  just  and  lawful  in  its  origin, 
because  it  was  supported  both  in  intention  and  fact  by  an  adequate 
naval  force.  This  was  the  justification  of  that  blockade,  until  the 
period  of  time  when  the  orders  in  council  were  issued. 

The  orders  in  council  were  founded  on  a  distinct  principle;  that 
of  defensive  retaliation.  France  had  declared  a  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  and  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  dependencies,  without 
assigning,  or  being  able  to  assign  any  force  to  support  that  block- 
ade. Such  an  act  of  the  enemf  would  have  justified  a  declaration 
of  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  France,  even  vnthout  the  ap- 
plication of  any  particular  force  to  that  service.  Since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  orders  in  council,  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  has 
been  sustained  and  extended,  by  the  more  comprehensive  system 
of  defensive  retaliation,  on  which  those  regulations  are  founded. 
'  But  if  the  orders  in  council  should  be  abrogated,  the  blockade  of 
May,  1806,  could  not  continue  under  our  construction  of  the  law 
of  nations,  unless  that  blockade  should  be  maintained  by  a  due  ap- 
plication of  an  adequate  naval  force. 

America  appears  to  concur  with  France,  in  asserting  that  Great 
Britain  was  the  original  aggressor  in  the  attack  on  neutral  rights, 
and  has  particularly  objected  to  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  as  an 
obvious  instance  of  that  aggression  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Vol.  III.  tB 
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Although  the  doctrineft  of  the  Beiiin  decree^  nspeodng  the 
rights  of  blockade,  are  not  ctirectty  asserted  by  the  American  go- 
Temment^  Mr.  Pinkne3r's  correspondence  woiUd  appear  lo  oounte- 
nance  the  principles  on  which  those  doctrines  are  founded.  The 
objection  directly  stated  by  America  against  the  blockade  of  M^t 
I8O69  rests  on  a  supposition  that  no  naval  force  which  GmfcBn- 
tain  possessed,  or  could  have  employed  for  such  a  purpose*  eertd 
have  rendered  that  blockade  effectual,  and  that  therefore  it  waa«e> 
cessarily  irregular,  and  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  in  oife- 
formity  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Reviewing  the  course  of  this  statement,  it  will  appear,  timt  die 
blockade  of  May,  18d6,  cannot  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  either  imder  the  objections  urged  by  the  French,  or  under 
those  declared,  or  insinuated  by  the  American  goremment,  became 
that  blockade  was  maintained  by  a  sufficient  naval  force;  that  the 
decree  of  Berlin  was  not,  therefore,  justified  either  under  the  pit* 
texts  alleged  b^  France,  or  under  those  supported  by  Ameria; 
that  the  orders  in  council  were  founded  on  a  iust  principle  of  d^ 
fensive  retaliation,  agunat  the  riolation  of  the  law  of  nations,  can- 
mitted  by  France  in  the  decree  of  Beriin;  that  the  blockade  of  Mqr>    i 
1 B06,  is  now  included  in  the  more  extem^  operation  of  the  orders    ; 
In  council;  and  lastly,  that  the  orders  in  council  will  not  be  ccad-    j 
Bued  beyond  the  effectual  duration  of  the  hostile  decrees  of  Fnaice,    ] 
nor  will  the  blockade  of  May,  1 806,  condnue  after  the  repeal  of  idie 
orders  in  council,  unless  his  maje«^'s  government  shall  think  fit 
to  sustain  it  by  the  special  applicatfon  of  a  suflBcient  naval  force.    ! 
This  &ct  will  not  be  sufifered  to  remain  in  doubt,  and  if  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council  should  take  place,  the  intention  of  hv 
majesty's  government  respecting  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  wU 
be  notified  at  the  same  time. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  to  you  the  sentiments  oi  his  majesty's 
government,  so  often  repeated,  on  the  subject  of  th^Freocb  minis- 
ter's note  to  Gren.  Armstrong,  dated  the  5th  of  last  August  The 
studied  ambiguity  of  that  note  has  since  been  amply  ex[^ained  by 
the  conduct  and  language  of  the  government  of  France,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  is  to  be  found  in  the  speech 
of  the  chief  of  the  French  government  on  the  1 7th  of  last  month,  to 
certain  depudes  from  the  free  cides  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen  and 
Lubeck,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
shall  be  the  public  code  of  France  as  long  as  England  mabtaini 
her  orders  in  council  of  1806  and  1807.  Thus  pronouncing  ar 
plainly  as  language  will  admit,  that  the  system  of  violoice  and  in- 
jusdce,  of  whKh  he  is  the  founder,  will  be  maintained  by  him  uad 
the  defensive  measures  of  retaliadon  to  which  they  gave  nscy  ea 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  abandoned. 

If  other  proofs  \^ere  necessary  to  show  the  continued  existence 
of  those  obnoxious  decrees,  they  may  be  discovered  in  the  imp^ 
rial  edict  dated  at  Fontainebleau  in  October  19,  1 810,  that  sboih 
&trous  producdon  of  violence,  in  which  they  are  made  the  basis  af 
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a  ny^ttai  of  gmeral  and  unexamined  tyrtmnj  and  oppretaion  oyer  ^ 
all  cottntries  subject  to,  allied  with,  or  within  reach  of  the  power 
oi  France:  ia  the  report  of  the  French  miniiter  for  foreign  affairs 
dated  last  December,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  French  minister  of 
fiiadca  to  the  president  oi  the  council  of  piizes.  To  this  latter,  sir, 
I  wa«M  wish  particularly  to  inrite  your  attention;  the  date  is  the 
Mah  of  December;  the  authority  it  comea  from  most  unquestioo- 
dMe;  and  you  will  there  find,  sir,  the  duke  of  Massa,  in  giving  hb 
inatractioQa  to  the  council  of  prizes,  in  consequence  of  Uie  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States'  procUunation  of  November  3d,  most 
caatkqaly  avoiding  to  assert  that  the  French  decrees  were  repealed, 
and  ascribing,  not  to  such  repeal  but  to  the  ambiguous  passage 
wittclr  he  quotes  at  length  from  Mr.  Champagny's  letter  of  August 
Ivtk,  the  new  attitude  taken  by  America;  and  you  will  also  find  an 
evidence  m  tiie  same  letter  of  the  continued  capture  of  American 
ships  after  November  1st,  and  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
having  been  contemplated  by  the  French  government;  since  there 
ai  a  special  direction  given  for  judgment  on  such  ships  being  sus* 
fmdod  in  consequence  of  the  American  proclamation,  and  for  their 
being  kept  as  fdedges  for  its  enforcement. 

Can  tbeU)  sir,  Uiose  decrees  be  said  to  have  been  repealed  at  the 
period  when  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
appealed,  or  vrhen  America  enforced  her  non-importation  act 
against  Great  Britain?  Are  they  so  at  this  moment?  To  the  first 
question  the  state  papers  which  I  have  referred  to,  appear  to  give 
a  sufficient  answer:  tor  even  supposing  that  the  repeal  bad  since 
taken  place,  it  is  clear  that  on  November  3d,  there  was  no  question 
as  to  that  not  being  then  the  case;  the  capture  of  the  ship  New  Or- 
leans Pkcket,  seized  at  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  Grace  Ann  Green, 
seized  at  or  carried  into  Marseilles,  being  cases  arising  under  the 
French  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  as  is  very  evident  Great  Bri- 
tain might,  therefore,  complain  of  being  treated  with  injustice  by 
America,  even  supposing  that  the  conduct  of  France  had  since 
been  unequivocal. 

America  contends  that  the  French  decrees  are  revoked  as  it  re« 
apects  her  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  and  you,  sir,  inform  me  that 
the  only  two  American  ships  t^en  under  their  maritime  operation, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  since  November  1st,  have  been  re- 
stored; but  may  not  they  have  been  restored  in  consequence  of  the 
satisfikction  felt  in  France  at  the  passing  of  the  non-importation  act 
in  the  American  congress,  an  event  so  little  to  be  expected;  for 
otherwise,  why,  haraig  been  captured  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
supposed  revocation,  why  whei^  they  not  restored  immediately? 

The  fears  of  Uie  French  navy,  however,  prevent  many  cases  of 
the  kind  occurring  on  the  ocean  under  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
MUan;  but  the  most  obnoxious  and  destructive  parts  of  those  de- 
crees are  exercised  with  full  violence,  not  only  in  the  ports  of 
France,  but  in  those  of  all  other  countries  to  which  France  thinks 
she  can  commit  injustice  with  impuaity. 
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Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  complidn  that  neutral  jUttioiiSBhoQld 
overlook  the  very  worst  features  of  those  extraordinary  acts,  aikl 
should  suffer  their  trade  to  be  made  a  medium  of  an  \mprec^deitted» 
violent  and  monstrous  system  of  attack  upon  her  resources; «  spe- 
cies of  war&re  unattempted  by  any  civilized  nation  before  the  pre- 
sent period.  Not  only  has  America  suffered  her  trade  to  be  moulded 
into  the  means  of  anno3ranQe  to  Great  Britain  under  the  proidsioQS 
of  the  French  decrees,  but  construing  those  decrees  bs  extinct  i4>oii 
a  deceitful  declaration  of  the  t^rench  cabinet,  she  has  enfi>rced  her 
non-importation  act  against  Great  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances  \  am  instructed  by  my  govemmeat 
to  urge  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  injustice  of  thus  enforcing 
that  act  against  his  majesty's  dominions;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  tbat 
a  spirit  of  justice  will  mduce  the  United  States'  government  to  re- 
consider the  line  of  conduct  they  have  pursued,  and  at  least  to  re- 
establish their  former  state  of  strict  neutrality. 

I  have  only  to  add»  sir,  that  on  my  part,  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to 
meet  you  on  any  opening  which  may  seem  to  afford  a  prospect  of 
restoring  complete  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  it 
will,  at  all  times,  give  me  the  greatest  satis&ction  to  treat  with  yoa 
on  the  important  concerns  so  interesting  to  bot(r.  I  have  the  >||ionour 
to  be,  &c.  ^ 

(Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER 

To  the  honourable  James  Monroe,  Sec. 

Mr,  Pouter  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
SIR,  Washington,  July  11, 1811- 

In  consequence  of  our  conversation  of  yesterday,  and  the  obser- 
vations which  you  made  respecting  that  part  of  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  3d  instant,  wherein  I  have  alluded  to  the  principle,  on  which 
his  majesty's  orders  in  council  were  originally  founded,  I  think  it 
right  to  explain  myself,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  mistake, 
as  to  the  present  situation  of  neutral  trade  with  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  already  long 
^nce  been  announced  to  the  American  government,  namely,  that 
his  majesty's  order  in  council  of  April  26,  1809,  superseded  those 
of  November,  1807,  and  relieved  the  system  of  retaliation,  adopted 
by  his  majesty  against  his  enemies,  from  what  was  ouisidered  in 
this  country  as  the  most  objectionable  part  of  it— the  option  given 
to  neutrals  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  through  Bri<* 
tish  ports  on  payment  of  a  transit  duty. 

This  explanation,  sir,  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  do  away  any 
impression  that  you  may  have  received  to  the  contrary,  from  my 
observations  respecting  the  effects  which  his  majesty's  orders  in 
council  originally  had  on  the  trade  of  neutral  nations.  Those  ob- 
servations were  merely  meant  as  preliminary  to  a  consideration  of 
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tlie  question  now  at  issue  between  the  two  countries.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  See.  &c.  8cc. 

(Signed)  AUQ.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  honourable  James  Monroe,  &c.  See.  &c. 

Mr.  Foiter  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
SIR,  Wt8hington,Julyl4,  1811. 

His  majestjr's  packet4xMit  halving  been  so  long  detained,  and  a 
fortnight  having  elapsed  since  my  arrivid  at  this  capital,  his  royal 
highness,  the  prince  regent,  will  necessarily  expect  that  I  should 
have  to  transnut  to  his  royal  highness  some  ofikdal  communication 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  the  American  government  mean  to  pursue. 
I  trust  you  will  excuse  me,  therefore,  sir,  if  without  pressing  for  a 
detailed  answer  to  my  note  of  the  3d  instant,  I  anxiously  desire  to 
know  from  you  what  is  the  president's  determination  with  respect 
to  suspending  the  operation  of  the  late  act  of  congress  prohibiting 
all  importation  from  the  British  dominions. 

There  have  been  repeated  avowals  lately  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  still  in 
foil  force,  and  the  acts  of  that  government  have  corresponded  with 
those  arovrals. 

The  measures  of  retaliatfon  pursued  by  Great  Britain  t^^st 
those  decrees,  are  consequently  to  the  great  regret  of  his  royal 
highness  stUl  necessarily  continued. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  state  to  you  the  light  in  which  his  royal 
highness,  the  prince  regent,  viewed  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  last  November,  and  the  surprise  with  which  he  learnt  the 
subsequent  measures  of  congress  a^^st  the  British  trade. 

American  ships  seized  under  his  majesty's  orders  in  council, 
eTen  after  that  proclamation  appeared,  were  not  immediately  con- 
demnedy  because  it  vras  believed  that  the  insidious  professions  of 
France  might  have  led  the  American  government  and  the  mer- 
chants of  America  into  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  intentions 
of  France. 

But  when  the  yell  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  French  ruler  him- 
self avowed  the  continued  existence  of  his  invariable  system,  it 
was  not  expected  by  his  royal  highness  that  America  would  have 
refosed  to  retrace  the  steps  she  had  taken. 

Fresh  proob  have  since  occurred  of  the  resolution  of  the  French 
government  to  cast  away  all  consideration  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
in  the  unprecedented  warfitfe  they  have  adopted. 

America  however  still  persists  in  her  injurious  m^sures  against 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  royal  highness  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  obliged  to  look  to  means  of  retaliation  against  those 
measures  which  hu  royal  highness  cannot  but  consider  as  most 
unjustifiable. 

How  desh^ble  would  it  not  be,  m,  if  a  stop  could  be  put  to  any 
material  progress  in  such  a  system  of  retaliatien>  whichi  from  stc^ 
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to  stepf  may  kaii  to  the  most  unificodljr  situatnn  between  the  tm 
countries. 

His  majesty's  government  will  necessarily  be  guided  m  a  gretf 
degree  by  the  contents  of  my  first  despatchesi  as  to  the  ceodKt 
they  must  adopt  towards  America. 

Allow  me,  then,  str^  to  repeat  my  request  to  leuri  firom  yoa 
whether  I 
be  most] 
that  he  may  I 

unfriendly  attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  to  forget  altogddm*  tbat 
he  ever  was  obliged  to  have  any  other  ohject  in  view  be^des  that 
of  endeavoring  to  promote  the  best  under^andnig  possiUe  between 
the  two  countries.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  See. 

(Signed^  AUG.  J.  FOSTER- 

The  honouraole  James  Monroe,  8tc.  tec.  Sec. 

Mr*  Monrce  to  Mr.  F9^ter. 
SIR,  DeputoMiit  flf  Stste,  JdtfXM,  tm. 

The  reasoning  and  scope  of  the  two  letters  I  have  faadtiie  boo* 
our  to  receive  from  you,  dated  on  the  M  and  J4th  instaot,  feat  es* 
sentially  on  a  denial  that  the  French  decrees  of  Betln  asd  Wkm 
are  repealed.  These  decrees  comprise  regttlatiaDS  essentially  <fifibr- 
eot  in  their  principles;  sonse  of  them  violating  the  nevtral  fi^^ 
of  the  United  States,  others  operating  a^^dost  (ireat  Britain  vnlk- 
out  any  such  violation. 

In  order  to  understand  disdnctly  and  fiiBy  the  tnor  of  your  ostt- 
munications,  you  will  pardon  the  request  I  have  the  kaoauf  ^ 
make  of  an  explanation  of  the  precise  cKtent  in  wUck  ni«peal  tf 
tiie  French  decrees  ismadea  condition  of  the  reperf  of  tfaeandsli 
orders;  and  particularly  whether  the  conditson  embmoes  ^im  ttb- 
ure  of  vessel  and  merchaocBse  entering  French  ports  inonMrmven* 
tion  of  French  regulatioos,  as  well  as  tibe  capture  on  tiie  lugii  aeat 
of  neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  on  ^e  mcve  aHngartnn  tfau 
they  are  bound  to,  or  from  British  ports;  or  that  they  have  onboard 
British  productions  or  manu&ctures.  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  kc 
(Signed)  JAS.  MOXaOE* 

The  hom>uraUe  Augustus  J.  Foster,  kc  8cc  lie 

Mr.  Fo9ter  io  Mr,  Monrw. 
SIR,  Wftshtncrton,  July  \%  WLL 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  letter  which  you  nddresand  ti 
me  under  yesterday's  date,  requesting  an  expJaaation  from  wo^m 
consequence  of  my  letters  of  the  3d  fOid  1 4th  instanti^f  the  ] 
extent  in  which  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  is,  by  1^  i 
governnxent,  made  a  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  Britisli 
and  particularly  whether  the  condition  embraces  the 
vessels  and  merchandise  entering  French  ports  in  contravemionnf 
French  regulations,  as  well  as  the  capture  on  the  high  seaaoCaniH 
tnd  vessels  and  their  cargoesi  on  the  mere  allegation  that  they  art 
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bound  tOt  or  jfrom  Briti^  portSf  9r  that  they  haTe  on  board  British 
pioductionB  or  manufiicturea;  as  aho,  stating  that  in  your  view  of 
tba  French  dacrees  they  comprise  popfuktiooa  easeatially  differeot 
ia  thdr  principles;  some  of  them  violating  the  neutral  rights  of 
the  United  States,  others  operating  against  Great  Britain  without 
toy  mcb  Tiolatioii. 

You  will  permit  mOf  sir,  far  the  pur|K>se  of  answering  your 
queatioas  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible,  to  brin^  into  view 
the  French  decrees  themsehros,  together  with  the  official  dedant- 
tions  of  the  French  minister  whicb  accompanied  them. 

In  the  body  of  those  decrees,  and  in  the  declarations  alluded 
to,  you  will  find  sic,  express  avowals  that  the  principles  on  which 
tiiey  were  founded,  and  the  provisions  contained  in  them,  are 
wholly  new,  unprecedented  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  ideas  of 
justice  and  the  principles  and  usages  of  ^1  civilized  nations. 

The  French  government  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  one  of 
ihe  regulations  ocotained  ia  those  decrees  was  a  regulation  which 
France  had  ever  been  in  the  previous  practice  of. 

They  were  consequently  to  be  considered,  and  were  indeed  al- 
lowed  by  France  herself  to  be,  all  of  them,  parts  of  a  new  system  of 
war£etre,  unauthorized  by  the  established  laws  of  nations. 

It  b  in  this  light  in  which  France  herself  has  placed  her  decrees, 
that  Great  Britaia  is  obliged  to  consider  them. 

The  submission  of  neutrafo  to  any  regubitioas  made  by  France, 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  practised  in  ibrmer  wars, 
will  never  be  complained  of  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  regulations 
of  the  Beriin  ahd  Milian  decrees  do,  and  are  declared  to,  violate  the 
kws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing  through  them  the  resources  of  Great  Britam.  The  ruler  of 
Erance  has  drawn  no  distinction  between  any  of  them,  nor  has  he 
declared  the  cessation  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  speech  which  he 
so  lately  addressed  to  the  deputation  from  the  free  imperial  Hanse 
Towns,  which  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  confirmation  of  them  all. 

Not  until  the  French  decrees,  therefore,  shall  be  effectually  re- 
pealed, and  thereby  neutral  commerce  be  restored  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  stood  previously  to  their  promulgation,  can  his  royal 
highaoBs  conceive  hiasself  justified,  consistently  with  what  he  owes 
to  the  safety  and  honour  of  Great  Britain,  in  foregoing  the  just 
measures  of  retaliation  which  his  majes^  in  his  defence  was  neces^ 
sitated  to  adopt  against  them. 

I  trust,  sir,  that  tfais  explahation  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  will 
he  considered  by  you  sufficiently  satisfictory;  should  you  require 
any  further,  and  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give,  I  shall  with 
the  greatest  cheerfidness  afford  it* 

I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  ao  ftirther  delay  will  be  thought 
necessary  by  the  president,  in  restoring  the  relations  of  amity  which 
should  ever  subsist  between  America  and  Great  Britain;  as  the  delu- 
sions  attempted  by  the  government  of  France  have  now  been  made 
manifest,  and  the  perfituous  plans  of  its  ruler  espesed,  by  which> 
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while  he  ^Mn  to,  and  aggravates  hb  83r3tem  of  violence  agidttit 
neutral  trade,  he  endeavours  to  throw  all  the  odium  of  his-acts 
upon  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  engender  discord  between-the 
neutral  countries  and  the  only  power  which  stands  up  as  a  bulwait 
i^ainst  his  efforts  at  umversal  t3rranny  and  oppression.   . 

Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  express  my  wish  as  early  as  possible  todesr 
patch  his  majesty's  packet-boat  with  the  result  of  our  communica- 
tions, as  his  majesty's  government  will  necessarily  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  from  me.  Any  short  period  of  time,  however,  wMch  m^ 
appear  to  you  to  be  reasonable^  I  will  not  heutate  to  detain  her.  i 
have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

(Signed)  .     AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  honourable  James  Monroe,  &c. 

Mr,  Monroe  to  Mt*  Foster. 
SIR,  Bepartment  of  Sute,  Joly  23^  1811. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  president  your  several  letters,  of  the  3d 
and  1 6th  of  this  month,  relative  to  the  British  orders  in  GQunciMttd 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  his  sentiments  on  the  view  which  you  have  presented 
of  those  measures  of  your  government. 

It  was  hoped  that  your  communication  would  have  led  to  so 
immediate  accommodation  of  the  differences  subsisting  between 
our  countries,  on  the  ground  on  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  meet 
you.  It  is  regretted  that  you  have  confined  yourself  to  a  yindica* 
tion  of  the  measures  which  produced  some  of  them. 

The  United  States  are  as  little  disposed  now  as  heretofiwe  to 
enter  into  the  question  concerning  the  priority  of  aggressloD  by  the 
two  belligerents,  which  could  not  be  justified  by  either^  by  the 
priority  of  those  of  the  oth^r.  But  as  you  bring  forward  that  plea 
in  support  of  the  orders  in  council,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  you  have  yourself  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to  it,  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  which  Mras  prior  to  the  first 
of  the  French  decrees,  would  not  be  legal,  unless  supported  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  co^t,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  by  an  ade- 
quate naval  force.  That  such  a  naval  force  was  actually  applied,  and 
continued  in  the  requiute  strictness  until  that  blockade  was  oom- 
prised  in  and  superseded  by  the  orders  of  November  of  the  Allow- 
ing year,  or  even  until  the  French  decree  of  the  same  year,  wui  not 
I  presume  be  alleged.  \ 

But  waiving  this  question  of  priority,  can  it  be  seen,  without  Bielh 
surprise  and  regret,  that  it  is  still  contended  that  the  orders  in  colia* 
cilare  justified  by  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  that  this  princid^ 
is  strengthened  by  the  inability  of  France  to  enforce  her  deereJl' 
A  retaliation  is  in  its  name,  audits  essential  character,  aretumii^ 
a  like  for  like.  Is  the  deadly  blow  of  the  orders  in  council  ag^ains^ 
one  half  of  our  commerce,  a  return  of  like  for  like  to  an  emptj) 
threat  in  the  French  decrees  against  the  other  halff  It  may  be  J 
vindictive  hostility,  as  fii^r  as  its  effect  falls  on  the  enemy:  bui 
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when  feUing  on  a  neutral,  who  on  no  pretext  can  be  liable  for  more 
than  the  measure  of  injury  received  through  such  neutral,  it  would 
.   not  be  a  retaliation,  but  a  positive  wrong,  by  the  plea  on  which  it  i3 
founded.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked,  that  the  orders  in  council  went 
eren  beyond  the  plea,  such  as  this  has  appeared  to  be,  in  extend- 
ing i,ts  operatbn  against  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  nationf 
w^h,  like  Russia,  had  not  adopted  the  French  decrees,  and  with 
alFnadons  whidi  bad  merely  excluded  the  British  flag;  an  exclur 
•ion  resulting  as  matter  of  c6urse  with  respect  to  whatever  nation 
Great  Britain  might  happen  to  be  at  war. 

I  am  &r  ft^om  viewing  the  modification  originally  contained  in 
these  orders,  which  permits  neutrals  to  prosecute  their  trade  with 
the  continent,  through  Great  Britain,  in  the  fiavourable  light  in 
which  you  represent  it.  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  to  notice  the 
effect  of  this  modification  without  expressing  our  astonishment  at 
the  extravagance  of  the  political  pretension  set  up  by  it:  a  pretension 
which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  other  states.  In  a  commercial  view  it  is  not  less  objectionable^ 
as  it  cannot  bc\  to  prove  destructive  to  neutral  commerce.  As  an 
enem^,  Great  Britain  cannot  trade  vrith  France.  Nor  does  France 
permit  a  neutral  to  come  into  her  ports  from  Great  Britain.  The 
attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  force  our  trade  through  her  ports,  would 
have,  therefore,  the  commercial  effect  of  depriving  the  United 
States  altogether  ef  the  market  of  her  enemy  for  their  productions, 
and  of  destroying  their  value  in  her  market  by  a  surcharge  of  it 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  usage  of  belligerent  nations  to  carry  on 
their  trade  ^irough  the  intervention  of  neutrals,  and  this  had  the 
beneficial  ^ect  of  extending  to  the  former  the  advantages  of  peace 
while  sufiering  under  the  calamities  of  war.  To  reverse  the  rule» 
flod  to  extend  to  nations  $it  peace  the  calamities  of  war,  is  a  change 
■  as  novel  and  extraordinary  as  it  is  at  variance  with  justice  and 
public  law. 

Agunst  this  unjust  sjrstem,  the  United  States  entered,  at  an 

early  period,  their  solemn  protest  They  considered  it  their  duty 

to  evince  to  the  world  their  high  disapprobation  of  it,  and  they  have 

done  so  by  such  acts  as  were  deemed  most  consistent  with  the  rights 

and  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Remote  from  the  contentious  scene 

which  desolates  Europe,  it  has  l)een  their  uniform  object  to  avoid 

becoming  a  party  to  the  war.  With  this  view  they  have  endeavoured 

to  cultivate  friendship  with  both  parties  by  a  system  of  conduct 

S,    which  ought  to  have  produced  that  effect.  They  have  done  justice 

^\   to  each  party  in  every  transaction  in  which  they  have  been  sepa« 

^    rately  engaged  with  it.  They  have  observed  the  impartiality  which 

^'  was  due  to  both  as  belligerents  standin|^  on  equal  ground,  having 

■^Tj  in  no  instance  given  a  preference  to  either  at  the  expense  of  the 

^^  other.  They  have  borne  too,  with  equal  indulgence,  injuries  from 

^IH  both,  being  willing,  while  it  was  possible,  to  impute  them  to  casu- 

^  Ipakies  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  and  not  to  a  deliberate  ,tn* 
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tention  to  violate  their  rights.  And  even  when  that  intention  could 
not  be  mistaken,  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  policy.  In  the  measures  to  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  resort,  they  have  in  all  respects  msdntained  pacific  relations 
with  both  parties.  The  alternative  presented  by  their  late  acts  was 
offered  equally  to  botk,  and  could  operate  on  neither  no  longer 
than  it  should  persevere  in  its  aggressions  on  our  neutral  rights. 
The  embargo  and  non-intercourse  were  pacific  measures.  The  re- 
gulations which  they  imposed  on  our  trade  were  such  as  any  nation 
might  adopt  in  peace  or  war  without  offence  to  any  other  nation. 
The  non-importation  is  of  the  same  character;  and  if  it  makes  a  dis- 
tinction at  this  time  in  its  operation  between  the  belligerents,  it 
necessarily  results  from  a  compliance  of  one  with  ^e  offer  made  t» 
both,  and  which  is  still  open  to  the  compliance  of  the  other. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
orders  in  council  and  blockade  of  May  1806,  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment, in  conformity  to  the  principle  on  which  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil are  said  to  be  founded,  declared  that  they  should  cease  to  ope- 
rate as  soon  as  France  revoked  her  edicts.  It  was  stated  also  that 
the  British  government  would  proceed  fiari  fuuiu  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France  in  the  revocation  of  her  edicts.  I  will  proceed  to 
show  that  the  obligation  on  Great  Britain  to  revoke  her  orders  is 
complete,  according  to  her  own  engagement,  and  that  the  revoca- 
tion ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed. 

By  the  act  of  May  Ist,  1810,  it  is  provided  that  if  either  Great 
Britsun  orFrance  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerceof  the 
United  States,  which  fact  the  president  should  declare  by  procla- 
mation, and  the  t>ther  party  should  not  within  three  months  there* 
after  revoke  or  modify  its  edicts  in  like  manner,  that  then  certain 
sections  in  a  former  act  interdicting  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  aad  their 
dependencies,  should,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  mooths 
from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  be  revived  and  have  full  force 
against  the  former,  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  against  aU 
articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manu&cture  of  the  same. 

The  violations  of  neutral  commerce  alluded  to  in  thb  act,  were 
such  as  were  committed  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Sutes  and  the  British  dominbns  that  France  had 
violated  the  neutral  righu  of  the  United  States  by  her  blockading 
edicts.  It  was  in  the  trade  with  France  and  her  allies  that  Great 
Britain  had  committed  similar  violations  by  similar  edicts.  It  was 
the  revocation  of  those  edicts,  so  far  as  they  committed  such  vio* 
lations,  which  the  United  States  had  in  view,  whed  they  passed  the 
law  of  May  I,  1810. 

On  the  5th  August,  1810,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affain 
addressed  a  note  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  informing  him  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
were  revoked,  the  revocation  to  take  effect  on  the  I  st  November 
ibllowingi  that  the  measure  had  been  taken  by  his  government  in 
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confidence  that  the  British  government  vould  reVoke  its  orders  and 
renounce  its  new  principle  of  blockade^  or  that  the  United  States 
would  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected,  conformably  to  the  act  of 
May!,  1810. 

This  measure  of  the  French  government  was  founded  on  the 
law  of  May  1,  1810,  as  is  expressly  declared  in  the  letter  of  the 
duke  of  Cadore,  announcing  it  The  edicts  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
vocation of  which  was  expected  by  France,  were  those  alluded  to 
m  that  act;  and  the  means  by  which  the  United  States  should  cause 
their  rights  to  be  respected  in  case  Great  Britain  should  not  revoke 
her  edicts,  were  likewise  to  be  fomid  in  the  same  act.  They  con- 
sisted merely  in  the  enforcement  of  the  nonimportation  act  against 
Great  Britain,  in  that  unexpected  and  improbable  contingencv. 

The  letter  of  the  5th  August,  which  announced  the  revocation  of 
the  French  decrees,  was  communicated  to  this  government;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
2d  November,  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  was  to  take  effect,  in  which  he  declared,  that  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  act  of  May  1,  1810,  should  cease  and  be  dis- 
continued in  relation  to  France  and  her  dependencies.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  proclamation  also,  that  if  Great  Bri-> 
tain  did  not  revoke  her  edicts,  the  non-importation  would  operate 
against  her  at  the  end  of  three  months.  This  actually  took  place. 
She  declined  the  revocation,  and  on  the  2d  February  last,  tliat  law 
to<A  effect.  In  confirmation  of  the  proclamation  an  act  of  congress 
was  passed  on  the  2d  March  following. 

Great  Britain  still  declines  to  revoke  her  edicts  on  the  preten- 
sion that  France  has  not  revoked  hers.  Under  that  impression  she 
infers  that  the  United  States  have  done  her  injustice  by  carrying 
into  effect  the  non-importation  against  her. 

The  United  States  maintain  that  France  has  revoked  her  edicts 
so  &r  as  they  violated  their  neutral  rights,  and  were  contemplated 
by  the  law  of  May  1st,  1810,  and  have  on  that  ground  particularly 
claimed  and  do  expect  of  Great  Britain  a  similar  revocation. 

The  revocation  announced  officially  by  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  afikirs  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  on  the  5th  August,  1810,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify 
the  clum  of  the  United  States  to  fx  correspondent  measure  from 
Great  Britain.  She  liad  declared  that  she  would  proceed /uzrt/>a««» 
in  the  repeal  with  France,  and  the  day  being  fixed  when  the  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees  should  take  effect,  it  was  reasonable  to  con^ 
elude  that  Great  Britain  would  fix  the  same  day  for  the  repeal, 
of  her  iSrders.  Ha4»this  been  done,  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
.dent  would  have  announced  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  t>oth 
powers  at  the  same  time;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  non-im- 
portation would  have  gone  into  operation  against  neither.  Such  too 
is  the  natural  course  of  proceeding  in  transactions  between  inde- 
pendent sutes;  and  such  the  conduct  which  they  generally  observe 
towards  each  other.  In  all  compacts  between  nations,  it  is  the  duty 
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of  each  to  pcitfofm  what  it  sti{nilate&,  and  to  presume  oh  the  good 
fidth  of  the  other,  for  a  like  performance.  The  United  States 
haring  imde  a  proposal  to  both  beHigereots,  were  bound  to  accept 
a  compliance  from  either,  and  it  was  no  objection  to  the  Frrach 
coiBpUaoce,  that  it  was  in  a  form  to  take  effect  at  a  future  da)r,that 
being  a  form  not  unusual  in  la%i^  and  othet  public  acts.  Even  when 
Bations  are  at  war  and  make  peace,  this  obligation  of  mutasl  ooa- 
fidence  exists,  and  must  be  respected.  In  treaties  of  commerce^  Iqr 
which  their  Aiture  intercourse  is  to  be  governed,  the  obligatioB  is 
tiie  same.  If  distrust  and  jealousy  are  allowed  to  prevail,  the  morel 
tie  whith  binds  nations  together  in  ail  their  relations,  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  is  broken. 

What  would  Great  Britain  have  hazarded  by  a  prompt  cornpH* 
Mice  in  the  manner  suggested?  She  had  declared  that^  she  hid 
adopted  the  restraints  imposed  by  her  orders  in  council  with  relaC^ 
tance,  because  of  their  distressing  efiFect4>n  neutral  powers.  Here 
then  was  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  to  her,  to  withdtiw 
from  that  measure  with  honour,  be  die  conduct  of  France  lrftt^ 
wards  what  it  might.  Had  Great  Britain  revoked  her  <irders,  aad 
France  failed  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  she  would  ha^e  gained 
credit  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  could  have  sustained  no  um* 
.  ry  by  it,  because  the  failure  of  France  to  muntain  her  ftdth  wow 
have  replaced  Great  Britain  at  the  point  from  which  she  had  de« 
parted.  To  say  that  a  disappointed  reliance  on  the  good  Mh  «f 
her  enemy,  would  have  reproached  her  foresiglkt,  would  be  to  sst 
a  higher  value  on  that  quality  than  on  conaistency  and  good  £atb, 
and  would  sacrifice  to  a  mere  suspicion  towards  an  etlemy,  the 
plain  obligations  of  justice  towards  a  friendly  power. 

Great  Britain  has  declined  proceeding  pari  pa99u  with  Fnnce 
in  the  revocation  of  their  respective  edicts.- She  has  held  aloo^  and 
claims  of  the  United  States  proof  not  only' that  France  has  revoked 
her  decrees,  but  that  she  continues  to  act  in  confcHinxty  with  the 
revocation. 

To  show  that  the  repeal  is  respected,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
state  that  not  one  vessel  has  been  condemned  by  French  tribunals, 
on  the  principle  of  those  decrees,  since  the  1st  November  last 
The  New  Orleans  Packet  from  Gibraltar  to  Boordeaux,  was  de- 
tained, but  never  condemned.  The  Grace  Ann  Green,  from  the 
aame  British  port,  to  Marseilles,  was  likewise  detained,  but  afler« 
wards  delivered  up  unconditionally  to  the  owner,  as  was  such  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet,  as  consisted  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States.  Both  these  vessels  proceeding  firom  a  Bri« 
tish  port,  carried  cargoes,  some  articles  of  which  in  each,  were 
prohibited  by  the  laws  France,  or  admissible  by  the  sanction  of  the 
government  alone.  It  does  not  appear  that  their  detention  was  in* 
putable  to  any  other  cause.  If  imputable  to  the  circumstance  of 
passing  from  a  British  to  a  French  port,  or  on  account  of  any  part 
of  their  cargoes,  it  affords  no  cause  of  complaint  to  Great  Britaio, 
as  a  violation  of  our  neutral  rights.  No  such  cause  would  be  afford-^ 
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ed,  io  eytti  a  ^ase  of  condemnation.  The  right  of  complaint  wuuU 
have  belonged  to  the  United  States/  * 

In  denyii^  the  revocation  of  the  decrees^  so  far  as  it  is  a  proper 
subject  of  diseussion  between  tis,  it  mig^ht  reasonably  be  expected 
that  ydu  would  produce  some  examples  of  vessels  taken  at  sea,  in 
Voyages  to  British  ports,  or  on  their  return  home,  and  condemned 
under  them  by  a  French  tribunal  None  such  has  been  afforded  by 
you.  None  such  are  known  to  this  government. 

You  urge  only  as  an  evidence  that  the  decrees  are  not  repealed^ 
the  speech  of  the  emperor  of  France  to  the  deputies  from  the  free 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck;  the  unperial  edict  dated 
at  Fontainbleau,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1810;  the  report  of  th6 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  dated  in  December  last,  and  a 
letter  of  the  minister  of  justice  to  the  preudent  of  the  council  of 
prizes  of  the  25th  of  that  month. 

Inhere  is  nothing  in  the  first  of  these  papers  incompatibte  with 
the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  in  respect  to  the  Uuited  States.  It  is 
distinctly  declared  by  the  emperor  in  his  s4)eech  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  that  the  blockade  of  the  British  islands  shall 
cease  when  the  British  blockades  cease;  and  that  the  French  block- 
ade shall  cease  in  &your  of  those  nations  in  whose  &vour  Great  Bri- 
tain revokes  hers,  or  who  support  their  righu  against  her  preten*^ 
sion,  as  France  admits  the  United  States  will  do  by  enforcing  the 
xion-importati<Hi  act.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  re* 
port  of  the  mmister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  decree  of  Fontainbleau 
kaving  no  effect  on  the  high  seas,  cannot  be  brought  into  this  dis- 
cussion. It  evidently  has  no  connection  with  neutral  rights. 

The  letter  from  the  minister  of  justice  to  the  pre^dent  of  the 
council  of  prizes,  is  of  a  different  character.  It  relates  in  direct 
terms  to  this  subject,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  understand 
it.  After  reciting  the  note  from  the  duke  of  Cadore  of  the  5th  Au- 
Ipist  last,  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  which  announced  the 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent in  consequence  of  it,  it  states  that  all  causes  arising  under 
those  decrees  after  the  Ist  of  November,  which  were  then  before 
the  court,  or  might  aftervrards  be  brought  before  it,  should  not  be 
judged  by  the  principles  of  the  decrees,  but  be  suspended  until  the 
9d  February,  when  the  United  States  having  fulfilled  their  engage- 
iBcnt,  the  captures  should  be  declared  void,  and  the  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  delivered  up  to  their  owners.  This  paper  appears  to 
afford  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  United  States.  By  instructing  the  French  tri- 
bimal  to  make  no  decision  until  the  3d  February,  and  then  to  res- 
tore the  property  to  the  owners  on  a  particular  event  which  has 
happened,  all  cause  of  doubt  on  that  point  seems  to  be  removed. 
The  United  States  may  justly  complain  of  delay  in  the  restitution 
of  that  property,  but  that  is  an  injury  which  affects  them  only. 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  complain  of  it.  She  was  interested 
only  in  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  by  which  neutral  rights 
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would  be  secured  from  future  violation;  or  if  she  had  been  interest* 
ed  in  the  delay,  it  would  have  afforded  no  pretext  for  more  than  a, 
delay  in  repeaUng  her  orders  till  the  2d  February.  From  that  day, 
at  furthest,  the  French  decrees  would  cease*  At  the  same  day 
ought  her  orders  to  have  ceased.  I  might  add  to  this  statement  .that 
every  communication  received  from  the  French  goveniroenti 
either  through  our  representative  there,  or  its  representative  here, 
are  in  accord  with  the  aaoal  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, in  relation  to  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  best  and. only  adequate  evi- 
dence of  their  ceasing  to  operate,  is  the  defect  of  evidence  that 
thev  do  operate.  It  is  a  case  where  the  want  of  proof  agidnst  the 
fulfilment  of  a  pledge  is  proof  of  the  fulfilment.  Every  case  occur- 
ring,  to  which,  if  the  decrees  were  in  force,  they  would  be  appU* 
ed,  and  to  which  they  are  not  applied,  is  a  proof  they  are  not  in 
force.  And  if  these  proofs  have  not  been  more  multiplied,  I  need 
not  remind  you,  that  a  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
captures  under  your  orders  in  council,  which  continue  to  evince 
the  ri^or  with  which  they  are  enforced,  after  a  &ilure  of  the  bask 
on  which  they  were  supposed  to  rest. 

But  Great  Bntain  contends,  as  appears  by  your  last  letter,  thit 
she  ought  not  to  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  until  the  commerce 
of  the  continent  is  restored  to  the  state  on  which  it  stood  before  tbe 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  issued;  until  the  French  decrees  are  rt* 
pealed,  not  only  as  to  the  United  States,  but  so  as  to  permit  Great 
Britain  to  trade  with  the  continent.  Is  it  then  meant  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  all  the  powers  with  whom 
she  traded  at  that  epoch?  Since  that  time  France  has  extended  her 
conquests  to  the  north,  and  raised  enemies  against  Great  Britain, 
were  she  then  had  friends.  Is  it  proposed  to  trade  with  them  not* 
withstanding  thie  change  in  their  situation?  Between  the  enemies 
of  one  date  and  those  of  another,  no  discrimination  can  be  made. 
There  is  none  in  reason,  nor  can  there  be  any  of  right,  in  practice. 
Or  do  you  mainuin  the  general  principle,  and  contend  that  Great 
Biitain  ought  to  trade  with  France  and  her  allies?  Between  ene- 
mies there  can  be  no  commerce.  The  vessels  of  either  taken  by  the 
other  are  liable  to  confiscation,  and  are  always  confiscated^  The  num- 
ber of  enemies  or  extent  of  country  which  they  occupy,  cannot  affect 
the  question.  The  laws  of  war  govern  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween them,  which,  especially  in  the  circumstance  under  con^de- 
ration,  are  invariable.  They  were  the  same  in  times  the  most  remote 
that  they  now  are.  Even  if  peace  had  taken  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  powers  of  the  continent,  she  could  not  trade  with 
them  without  their  consent.  Or  does  Great  Britain  contend,  that 
tlie  United  States,  as  a  neutral  power,  ought  to  open  the  continent 
to  her  commerce,  on  such  terms  as  she  may  designate?  On  what 
principle  can  she  set  up  such  a  claim?  No  example  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  past  wars,  nor  is  it  founded  in  any  recognized 
principle  of  war,  or  in  any  semblance  of  reason  or  right  The 
United  States  could  not  maintain  such  a  claim  in  their  own  favour. 
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though  neutral.  When  advanced  in  favour  of  an  enemyi  it  would 
be  the  most  preposterous  and  extravagant  claim  ever  heard  of. 
Every  power,  where  not  restrained  by  treaty,  has  a  right  to  re- 
gulate its  trade  with  other  nations,  in  such  manner  as  it  finds 
mostcopsistent  with  its  interest;  to  admit,  and  on  its  own  con- 
ditions, or  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  are 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants,  or  encourage  the  industry  of 
its  people.  In  what  light  would  Great  Britain  view  an  application 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  repeal,  of  right,  of  any  act  of 
,  her  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  aoy  article 
from  the  United  States,  such  as  their  fish  or  their  oil?  Or 
which  claimed  the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  any  other,  such  as 
their  tobacco,  on  Which  so  great  a  revenue  is  raised?  In  what  light 
wbould  she  view  a  similar  application,  made  at  the  instance  of 
France,  for  the  importation  into  England,  of  any  artiplethe  growth 
or  manu&ctui:e  of  that  power,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  prohibit? 

If  delays  have  taken  place  in  the  restitution  of  American  pro- 
perty, and  in  placing  the  American  commerce  in  the  ports  of 
France  on  a  fair  and  satis&ctory  basis,  they  involve  questions,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  in  which  the  United  States  alone  stre 
interes^d.  As  they  do  not  violate  the  revocation  by  France,  of 
her  edicts,  they  cannot  impair  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain  to 
revoke  hers,  nor  change  the  epoch  at  which  the  revocation  ought 
to  have  taken  place.  Had  that  duly  followedf  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  those  circumstances,  irrelative  as  they  are,  which  have 
excited  doubt  in  the  British  government,  of  the  practical  revocation 
of  the  French  decrees,  might  not  have  ocq;urred. 

Every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  subject,  increases  the 
painful  surprise  at  the  innovaUons  on  all  the  pnnciples  and  usages 
heretofore  observed,  which  are  so  unreservedly  contended  for  in 
your  letters  of  the  3d  and  16th  instant,  and  which,  if  persisted  in 
by  your  government,  present  such  an  obstacle  to  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
connected  with  the  orders  in  council.  It  is  the  interest  of  bellige- 
rents to  mitigate  the  calamities  of  war,  and  neutral  powers  possess 
ample  means  to  promote  that  object,  provided  they  sustain  with 
impartiality  and  firmness  the  dignity  of  their  station.  If  belligerents 
expect  advantage  from  neutrals,  they  should  leave  them  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  present  war  has  been  oppressive 
beyond  example,  by  its  duration,  and  by  the  desolation  which  it  has 
spread  throughout  Europe.  It  is  highly  important  that  it  should 
assume,  at  least,  a  milder  character.  By  the  revocation  of  the 
French  edicts,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  neutral  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  some  advance  is  made  towards  that  most  desir- 
able and  consoling  result.' ^et  Great  Britain  follow  the  example. 
The  ground  thus  gained  will  soon  be  enlarged  by  the  concurring 
and  pressing  interests  of  allparties,  ttnd  whatever  is  gained  will 
accrue  to  the  advantage  of  aflVicted  hpmanity . 
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I  proceed  to  notice  another  ppirt  of  jour  letter  of  the  3d  instant} 
which  is  reviewed  in  a  more  mvourable  light.  The  president  has 
Teceired  with  great  satisfaction,  the  communication,  that  should 
the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  be  revoked,  the  J>lockade  of  Maf, 
of  the  preceding  year,  would  cease  with  them^  and  that  any  blo(;k« 
ade  which  should  be  afterwards  instituted,  should  be  duly  notified 
and  maintained  by  an  adequate  force.  This  frank  and  explicit 
declaration,  worthy  of  the  prompt  and  amicable'  measure  adopted 
by  the  prince  regent  in  coming  into  power,  seems  to  remote  a 
material  obstacle  to  an  accommodation  of  differences  between  oar 
countries,  and  when  followed  by  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council,  wHl,  as  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you,  produce  as  im- 
mediate termination  of  the  non-importation  law,  by  an  exercise  of 
the  power  vested  in  the  president  mr  that  purpose. 

I  conclude  with  remarking,  that  if  1  have  confined  this  letter  to 
the  subjects  brought  into  view  by  yours,  it  is  not  because  the  U. 
States  have  lost  sight,  in  any  degree,  of  the  other  very  serion 
causes  of  complaint,  on  which  they  have  received  no  satis&cdon, 
but  because  the  conciliatory  policy  of  this  government  has  thus  fir 
separated  the  case  of  the  orders  in  council  from  others,  and  because, 
with  respect  to  the^e  others,  your  communication  has  not  affbrdid 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  resuming  them,  at  this  time^  with  sac- 
cess.  It  is  presumed  that  the  same  liberal  view  of  the  true  iflte^ 
ests  of  Great  Britain,  and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States,  which  induced  the  prince  regent  to  remove  so  material  i 
difficulty  as  had  arisen  in  relation  to  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coud* 
cil,  will  lead  to  a  more  fevourable  further  consideration  of  the 
remaining  difficulties  on  that  subject,  and  that  the  advantages  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  every  question  depending  between  the  two 
countries,  will  be  seen  b/  your  government  in  the  same  light  u 
they  are  by  that  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the  honour  tobe,  8cc. 
(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 

Augustus  J.  Foster,  Esqiiire,  Sec. 

Mr.  Foxier  to  Mr»  Monroe, 
SIR,  Washington,  July  24, 1811. 

Having  been  unable  to  a8|:ertain  distinctly  from  your  letter  to 
me  of  yesterday's  date  whettier  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
president  to  rest  satisfied  vnth  the  partial  repeal  of  the  Berlm  and 
Milian  decrees,  which  you  believe  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  ^ee  no 
reason  in  the  conduct  of  Franct  for  altering  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain, \by  exercising  his  power  of  sufr 
pending  the  operation  of  the  non^jmportation  act;  allow  me  to  re* 
peat  my  question  to  you  on  this  piaint,  as  contained  in  my  letter  of 
the  14th  instant,  before  I  proceed  \to  vaa^e  any  comments  on  yoor 
answer.  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  distinguished  considers* 
tion>  sir,  your  most  obedient  humb^\e  servant, 

(Signed)  \  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  honourable  James  Monroe,  S  ecretary  of  Sute. 
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Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Foster, 
SIR,  Department  of  State,  July  26, 1811. 

I  had  th^  honour  to  reccire  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  in 
time  to  submit  it  to  the  view  of  the  president  before  he  left  town. 

It  was  my  object  to  state  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  2Sd  instant, 
that  under  existing  circumstanoes,  it  was  impossible  for  the  presi- 
dent to  tehninate  the  operation  of  the  non-importation  law  of  the 
2d  March  last:  that  France  having  accepted  the  proposition  made 
by  a  previous  law  equally  to  Great  Britain  and  to  France,  and  hav- 
ing nevoked  her  decrees,  violating  our  neutral  rights,  and  Great 
Britain  having  declined  to  revoke  hers,  it  became  the  duty  of  this 
government  to  fulfil  its  engagement,  and  to  declare  the  non-im- 
portation law  in  force  jagaiiist  Great  Britain. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  sought  bv  the  United  States. 
When  the  proposition  contained  in  the  law  of  May  1st,  1810,  was 
offered  equally  to  both  powers,  there  was  cause  to  presume  that 
Great  Britain  would  have  accepted  it,  in  which  event  the  non-im- 
portation law  would  not  have  operated  ag^ainst  her. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  British  government,  at  this  time,  to- 
enable  the  president  to  set  the  non-importation  law  aside,  by  rend- 
ering to  the  United  States  an  act  of  justice.  If  Great  Britain  will 
Cease  to  violate  their  neutral  rights  by  revoking  her  orders  in 
council,  on  which  event  alone  the  president  has  the  power,  I  am 
instructed  to  inform  you  that  he  will,  without  delay,  exercise  it  by 
teiminating  the  operation  of  this  law. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  communications  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  Bi;ake  to  you,  of  the  revocation  by  France  of  her  decrees, 
so  far  a^  they  violated  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  her  conduct  since  the  revocation,  will  present  to  your  govern- 
ment a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  tbat  which  it  had  before 
taken,  and  produce  in  its  councils  a  corresponding  effect.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE. 

Aug.  J.  Foster,  Esq.  &c. 

Mr»  Foster  to  Mr»  Monroe. 
SIR,  Washington,  July  26, 1811. 

•  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  July  23d,  in  an- 
swer to  mine  of  the  3d  and  14th  instant,  which,  give  me  leave  to  ^ 
say,  were  not  merely  relative  to  his  majesty's  orders  in  council, ' 
and  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  but  also  to  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  last  November,  and  to  the  subsequent  act  of  congress  of 
March  2d,  as  well  as  to  the  just  complaints  which  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  prince  regent,  had  commanded  me  to  make  to  your  go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  proclamation  and  to  that  act. 

If  the  United  States'  government  had  expected  that  I  should  have 
made  communications  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  Great  Britiun,  on  the  ground  on  which 
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alone  you  say  it  was  possible  to  meet  us,  and  that  you  mean  by 
that  expression  a  departure  from  our  system  of  defence  against  the 
new  kind  of  warfare  still  practised  by  France;  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover  from  what  source  they  could  have  derived  those  expect- 
ations, certainly  not  from  tl^e  correspondence  between  the  marquis 
Wellesly  and  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which  are  brought 
forward  by  you,  to  show  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are 
cepealed,  I  must  first  enter  into  an  explanation  upon  some  poin^ 
on  which  you  have  evidently  misapprehended,  for  I  will  not  sup- 
pose you  could  have  wished  to  mismterpret  my  meaning. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  the  blockade  of  M^,  1606,  I  must  aver 
that  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  find  out  from  what  part  of  my  letter  it 
is  that  the  president  has  drawn  the  unqvalified  inference,  that  should 
the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  be  revoked,  the  blockade  of  May, 
1806,  would  cease  with  them.  It  is  mos^  material  that  on  this  point 
no  mistake  should  exist  between  us.  From  your  letter  it  would 
appear  as  if,  on  the  question  of  blockade  which  America  had  so 
unexpectedly  connected  with  her  demand  for  a  repeal  of  our  orders 
in  council.  Great  Britain  had  made  the  concession  required  of  her; 
as  if,  after  all  that  has  passed  on  the  subject,  after  the  astonisfa- 
ment  and  regret  of  his  majesty's  goveiiiment  at  the  United  States 
having  taken  up  the  view  which  the  French  government  presented, 
of  our  just  and  legitimate  principles  of  blockade,  whith  are  exem- 
plified in  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  the  whole  ground  taken  by 
his  majesty's  government  was  at  once  abandoned.  When  I  had  the 
honour  to  exhibit  to  you  my  instructions,  and  to  draw  up,  as  I  con- 
ceived according  to  your  wishes,  and  those  of  the  president,  a  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  that  l^ockade  would  probably  disap- 
pea-r,  I  never  meant  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion,  and  I  now  beg 
most  unequivocally  to  disclaim  it.  The  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
will  not  continue  after  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  unless 
his  majesty's  government  shall  think  fit  to  sustain  it  by  the  special 
application  of  a  sufficient  naval  force,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
continued  or  not,  will  be  notified  at  the  time.  If  in  thb  view  of  the 
matter,  which  is  certainly  presented  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  a  complete  understanding  between  our  countries 
can  be  removed  by  the  United  States'  government  waiving  all  fur- 
ther reference  to  that  blockade,  when  they  can  be  justified  in  ask- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  orders,  and  I  may  communicate  this  to  my  govern- 
ment, it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  very  satisfactory:  but  I  beg  distinctly 
to  disavow  having  made  any  acknowledgment  that  the  blockade 
would  cease  merely  in  consequence  of  a  revocaticHi  of  the  orders  in 
council.  Whenever  it  does  cease,  it  will  cease  because  there  wiH 
be  no  adequate  force  applied  to  maintain  it. 

On  another  very  material  point,  sir,  you  appear  to  have  miscon- 
strued my  words;  for  in  no  one  passage  of  my  letter  can  I  dis- 
cover any  mention  of  innovations  on  the  pait  of  Great  Bri^n,  such 
as  you  say  excited  a  painful  surprise  in  your  government.  There 
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ia  no  new  pretension  set  up  by  his  majesty's  government.  In 
answer  to  questions  of  yours  as  to  what  were  tho  decrees  or  regu- 
lations of  France  which  Great  Britain  complained  of,  and  against 
whkh  she  directs  her  retaliatory  measures,  1  brought  distinctly 
into  your  view  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decreet;  and  you  have  not 
denied)  because  indeed  you  could  not,  that  the  provisions  of  those 
decrees  were  new  nieasures  of  war  on  th^  part  of  France,  acknow« 
ledged  as  such  by  her  ruler,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  That  the  present  war  has  been  oppres- 
sive beyond  example  by  its  duration,  and  the  desolation  it  spreads 
through  Europe,  I  willingly  agree  with  you,  but  the  United  States 
cannot  surely  mean  to  attribute  the  cause  to  Great  Britain.  The 
question  between  Great  Britain  and  France  is  that  of  an  honorable 
struggle  against  the  lawless  efforts  of  an  ambitious  tyrant,  and 
America  can  but  have  the  wish  of  every  independent  nation  as  to 
its  result. 

On  a  third  point,  sir,  I  have  also  to  regret  that  my  meaning 
should  have  been  mistaken.  Great  Britain  never  contended  that 
British  merchant  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  her  ene«* 
thies,  or  that  British  property  shoukl  be  allowed  entry  into  their 
ports,  as  you  woyld  infer;  such  a  pretension  would  indeed  be  pre- 
posterous; but  Great  Britain  does  contend  against  the  system  of 
terror  put  in  practice  by  France,  by  which  usurping  authorityi 
wherever  her  arms  or  the  timidity  of  nations  will  enable  her  to  ex- 
tend her  inQueHice,  she  makes  it  a  crime  to  neutral  countries  as 
well  as  individuals  that  they  should  possess  articles,  however  ac- 
quired, which  may  have  been  once  the  produce  of  English  industry 
or  of  the  British  soil.  Against  such  an  abominable  and  extravagant 
pretension,  every  feeling  must  revolt;  and  the  honour,  no  less  than 
the  interest,  of  Great  Britain  engages  her  to  oppose  it. 

Turning  to  the  course  of  argument  contained  in  your  letter, 
allow  me  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  conclusion  you  draw  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  priority,  relative  to  the  French  decrees  or 
British  orders  in  council.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  blockade 
of  May,  1806,  was  maintained  by  an  adequate  naval  force,  and 
therefore  was  a  blockade  founded  on  just  and  legitimate  principles; 
and  I  have  not  heard  that  it  was  considered  in  a  contrary  light, 
when  notified  as  such  to  you  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  nor  until  it 
suited  the  views  of  France  to  endeavour  to  have  it  considered 
otherwise.  Why  America  took  up  the  vie w  the  French  goveiinment 
chose  to  give  of  it,  and  could  see  in  it  grounds  for  the  French  de- 
crees, was  always  matter  of  astonishment  in  England. 

Your  remarks  on  the  modifications  at  various  times,  of  our  sys- 
tem of  retaliation,  will  require  the  less  reply,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  order  in  council  of  April  1809,  having  superseded  them  alL 
They  were  calculated  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  softening  the  ef- 
fect of  the  original  orders  on  neutral  commerce,  the  incidental  effect 
of  those  orders  on  neutrals  having  been  always  sincerely  regretted 
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by  his  majesty's  government;  but  when  it  was  found  that  neutrals 
objected  to  them,  they  were  removed. 

As  to  the  principle  of  retaliation,  it  is  founded  on  the  just  and 
natural  right  of  self  defence  against  our  enemy:  if  France  is  unable 
to  enforce  her  decrees  on  the  ocean  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  willf 
for  she  enforces  them  wherever  she  can  do  it;  her  tiireats  are  only 
empty  where  her  power  is  of  no  avail.  -       ^ 

In  the  view  you  have  taken  of  the  conduct  of  Am6rica,  in  her 
relations  with  the  two  belligerents,  and  in  the  conclusion  ypu  draw 
with  respect  to  the  impartiality  of  your  country,  as  exemplified 
in  the  non-importation  law,  I  lament  to  say  I  cannot  agree  with 
you.  That  act  is  a  direct  measure  against  the  British  trade,  enac- 
ted at  a  time  when  all  the  legal  auUiorities  in  the  United  States 
appeared  ready  to  contest  the  statement  of  a  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  on  which  was  founded  the  president's  proclamation  of 
November  2d,  and  consequently  to  dispute  the  justice  of  die  pro- 
clamation itself. 

You  urge,  sir,  that  the  British  government  promised  to  proceed 
pariftaaau  with  France  in  the  repeal  of  her  edicts.  It  is  to  be  wished 
you  could  point  out  to  us  any  step  France  has  taken  in  the  repeal  of 
hers.  Great  Britain  has  repeatedly  declared  that  she  would  repeal 
when  the  French  did  so,  and  she  means  to  keep  to  that  declaration. 

I  have  stated  to  you  that  we  could  not  consider  the  letter  of 
August  5,  declaring  the  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  provided  we 
revoked  our  orders  in  council,  or  America  resented  our. not  doing 
80,  as  a  step  of  that  nature;  and  the  French  government  knew  that 
we  could  not;  their  object  was,  evidently,  while  their  system  was 
adhered  to  in  all  its  rigor,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  American 
government  that  they  had  relaxed  from  it,  and  to  induce  her  to 
proceed  in  enforcing  the  submissiom  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inor- 
dinate demands  of  France.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  have  but 
too  well  succeeded;  for  the  United  States'  government  appear  to 
have  considered  the  French  declaration  in  the  sense  in  which 
France  wished  it  to  be  taken,  as  an  absolute  rei)eal  of  her  decrees, 
without  adverting  to  the  conditional  terms  which  accompained  it. 

But  you  assert  that  no  violations  of  your  neutral  rights  by  France 
occur  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  these  were  all  the  violations  al- 
luded to  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  18 10.  I  readily  believe,  in- 
deed, that  such  cases  are  rare,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  British  navy  that  they  are  so.  When  scarce  a  ship  under  the 
French  flag  can  venture  to  sea  without  being  taken,  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary that  they  make  no  captures.  If  such  violations  alone  were 
within  the  purview  of  your  law,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
necessity  for  its  enactment.  The  British  navy  might  have  been 
safely  trusted  Cor  the  prevention  of  their  occurrence.  But  I  have 
always  believed,  and  my  government  has  believed,  that  the  Ameri- 
can legislators  had  in  view  in  the  provisions  of  their  law,  as  it  re- 
spects France,  not  only  her  deeds  of  violence  on  the  seas,  but  all 
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th6  novel  and  extraordinary  pretensions  and  practices  of  her  gov- 
ernment which  infringed  their  neutral  rights. 

We  have  no  evidence,  as  yet,  of  any  of  those  pretentions  being 
abandoned.  To  the  ambiguous  declaration  in  Mr.  Champagny's 
note,  is  opposed  the  unambiguous  and  persooal  declaration  of  Bona- 
paste  himself.  You  urge  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  in 
his  eixpressions  to  the  deputies  from  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen  aild  Lubeck;  that  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  that  speech  that 
the  blockade^  qf  the  British  leiands  shall  ceaee  when  the  British  bhC' 
hides  ceasey  and  that  the  French  blockade  shall  cease  in  favour  of 
those  nations  in  whose  favour  Great  Britain  revokes  hers,  or  who 
support  their  rights  against  her  pretension. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  m>m  this  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
declaration  alluded  tp,-  that  unless  Great  Britain  sacrifices  her 
principles  of  blockade,  which  are  those  authorized  by  the  estab- 
lished law  of  nations,  France  will  still  maintain  her  decrees  of 
Serlin  and  Milan^  which  indeed  the  speech  in  question  declares  to 
I  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  French  empire. 
I  do  not,  I  confessi  conceive  how  these  avowals  of  the  ruler  of 
France  can  be  said  to  be  compatible  with  the  repeal  of  his  decrees 
in  respect  to  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  are  prepared 
to  insist  on  the  sacrifice  by  Great  Britain  of  the  ancient  and  esta- 
blished rules  of  maritime  war  practised  by  her,  then,  indeed,  they 
may  avoid  the  operation  of  the  French  decrees;  but  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  this  document,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  are  ftill  sub- 
jected to  them. 

The  decree  of  Fontainebleau  is  confessedly  founded  on  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan,  dated  the  19th  October,  1810,  and 
proves  their  continued  existence.  The  report  of  the  French  minis- 
ter of  December  8,  announcing  the  perseverance  of  France  in  her 
decrees,  is  still  further  in  confirmation  of  them,  and  a  re-perusal  of 
the  letter  of  the  minister  of  justice  of  the  25th  last  December,  con- 
firms me  in  the  inference  I  cfrew  from  it;  for,  otherwise,  why  should 
that  minister  make  the  prospective  restoration  of  American  vessels 
taken  after  the  1st  November,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  non-im- 
portation and  not  of  the  French  revocation.  If  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  sincere  they  would  have  ceased  infringing  on  the 
neutral  rights  of  America  after  the  first  November:  that  they  vio- 
lated them,  however,  after  that  period,  is  notorious. 

Your  government  seem  to  let  it  be  understood  that  an  ambiguo.us 
declaration  from  Great  Britain,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  min- 
ister, would  have  been  acceptable  to  them.  But,  sir,  is  it  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  nation  that  respects  itself  to  speak  in  ambi- 
guous language?  The  subjects  and  citizens  of  either  country  would, 
in  the  end,  be  the  victims,  as  many  are  already,  in  all  probability, 
who  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  meaning  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, have  been  led  into  the  most  imprudent  speculations.  Such 
conduct  would  not  be  to  proceed  fiari  passu  with  France  in  revok- 
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ing  out*  edicts,  but  to  descend  to  the  use  of  the  perfidious  and 
juggling  contrivances  of  her  cabinet,  by  which  she  fills  her  coffers 
at  the  expense  of  independent  nations/  A  similar  construction  of 
proceeding  fiari  fiantu  might  lead  to  such  decrees  as  those  of  Raiii^ 
bouillet  or  of  Bayonne»  to  the  system  of  exclusion  or  of  licenses;  all 
measures  of  France  against  the  American  commerce,  ift  aotfaing 
short  of  absolute  hostility « 

It  is  urged  that  no  vessel  has  been  condemned  by  the  tribunals 
of  France  on  the  principles  of  her  decrees  since  the  1st  KoTember. 
You  alh>w,  however,  that  there  have  been  some  detained  since  that 
period,  and  that  such  part  of  the  osrgoes  as  insisted  oi  goods  tun 
the  produce  of  America  was  seized,  and  the  Other  pan,  togethet 
with  the  vessel  itself,  only  released  after  the  president's  proclama*> 
tion  became  known  in  France.  These  circumstances  sufely  onlv 
prove  the  difficulty  that  France  is  under  ia  reconciling  her  smu- 
commercial  and  anti-neutral  system  with  her  desire  to  express  her 
satis&ction  at  the  measures  taken  in  America  against  the  com- 
merce  of  Great  Britian.  She  seizes  in  viKue  of  the  Berlin  and  Mh 
Ian  decrees,  but  she  makes  a  partial  restoration  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  America* 

I  have  now  followed  you,  I  believe,  sir,  though  the  whole  rai^ 
of  your  argument,  and  on  reviewing  the  cojarse  of  it  I  think  I  may 
securely  say,  that  no  satisfiM^tory  proof  has  as  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward of  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  decrees  of  France,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  it  appears  they  continue  in  full  force,  consequently 
that  no  grounds  exist  on  which  you  can  with  justice  demand  of 
Great  Britain  a  revocation  of  her  orders  in  council;  that  we  have 
tt  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  government 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1810,  to  the  exclu* 
mon  of  the  British  trade,  and  afterwards  in  obtaining  a  special  lav 
for  the  same  purpose,  though  it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
France  still  continued  her  aggressions  upon  American  commerce, 
and  had  recently  promulgated  anew  her  decrees,  suffering  no  trade 
from  this  country  but  through  licenses  publicly  sold  by  her  agents, 
and  that  all  the  suppositions  you  have  formed  of  innovations  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  her  pretensions  to  trade  with  fter 
enemies,  are  wholly  groundless.  I  have  also  stated  to  you  the  view 
his  majesty's  government  has  taken  of  the  question  of  the  blockade 
of  May,  1806,  and  it  now  only  remains  that  I  urge  afresh  the  in« 
justice  of  the  United  States'  government  persevering  in  their  union 
with  the  French  system,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 

From  every  consideradon  which  equity,  good  policy  or  interest 
can  suggest,  there  appears  to  be  such  a  call  upon  America  to  give 
up  this  system  which  favours  France  to  the  injury  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  I  cannot,  however  Kttte  satisfactory  your  communications, 
as  yet  abandon  all  hopes  that  even  before  the  congress  meet,  a  netr 
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view  nifty  be  t^kcQ  of  the  subject  by  tiie  president,  Vhich  viD  lead 
to  e  more  bappy  result.  J  bave  tbe  honour  to  be,  £cc. 

^Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  honorable  James  Monroe,  kc. 

Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr.  footer* 
SIR,  ,    Department  of  Sute,  October  1,  1811. 

I  hare  had  the  hcAour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  36th  of  July, 
and  to  submit  it  to  the  view  of  the  president. 

In  answering  that  letter,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  notice  a 
complaint  that  I  had  emitted  to  reply  in  mine  of  the  23d  of  July, 
to  your  remonstrance  against  tiie  proclamation  of  the  president  of 
November  last,  and  to  the  demand  which  you  had  made,  by  the 
order  6f  your  government,  of  tbe  repeal  of  the  non-importation  act 
of  March  3d,  of  the  present  year. 

My  letter  has  certainly  not  merited  this  imputation. 
Having  shown  the  injustice  of  the  British  government  in  issu- 
ing the  orders  in  council  on  the  pretext  assigned,  and  its  kili 
greater  injustice  in  adhering  to  them  after  that  pretext  had  failed^ 
a  respect  for  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States,  pre« 
vented  my  placing  In  the  strong  light  in  which  the  subject  natu^ 
rally  presented  itself,  the  remonstrance  alluded  to,  and  the  extra* 
ordinary  demand  founded  on  it,  that  while  Jrour  government  ac- 
commodated in  nothing,  the  United  States  should  relinquish  the 
ground,  which,  by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  rights  and  honour, 
they  liadi>een  compelled  to  take.  Propositions  tending  to  degrade 
A  nation  can  never  be  brought  ipto  discussion  by  a  government  not 
prepared  to  sidimit  to  the  degradation.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  coBfined  my  reply  to  those  passages  in  your  letter,  which  involv- 
ed tbe  claim  of  the  United  States,  on  the  principles  of  justice,  to 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.  Your  demand,  however, 
was  neither  unnoticed  nor  imanswered.  In  laying  before  you  the 
complete,  and  as  was  believed,  irresistible  ^proof  on  which  the 
United  States  expected,  and  called  for  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  councili  a  lerj  explicit  answer  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  that 
demand. 

Equally  unfounded  is  your  complaint  that  I  misunderstood  that 
passage  which  claimed,  aa  a  condition  of  the  revocation  of  the  or- 
ders in  council,  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  continent 
should  be  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  were  issued.  As  this  pretension  was  novel  and 
extraordinary,  it  was  necessary  that  a  distinct  idea  should  be  form- 
ed of  it,  and,  with  that  view,  I  asked  such  an  explanation  as  would 
enable  me  to  form  one« 

In  the  explanation  given,  you  do  not  insist  on  the  right  to  trade 
in  British  property  with  British  vessels,  directly  with  your  enemies. 
Such  a  claim  jovl  admit  would  be  preposterous.  But  you  do  insist 
by  necessary  implication  that  France  has  no  right  to  inhibit  the 
importation  into  her  ports  of  British  raanuCicturesi  or  the  produce 
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of  the  Britisli  soil,  when  the  propertj  6f  neutrals;  and  thaty  until 
France  removes  that  inbibitien,  the  United  States  are  to  be  cut  off 
by  Great  Britain  from  all  trade  whatever  with  her  enemies. 

On  such  a  pretension  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reason.  There  js, 
I  believe,  no  example  of  it  in  the  history  of  past  wars.  Great  Britain, 
the  enemy  of  France,  undertakes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  France; 
nor  is  that  all;  she  tells  her  that  she  )nust  trade  in  British  goods. 
If  France  and  Great  Britain  were  at  peace,  this  pretension  would 
not  be  set  up,  nor  even  thought'  of.  Has  Great  Britain  then  acquired^ 
in  this  respect,  by  war,  rights  which  she  has  not  in  peace:  And 
does  she  announce  to  neutral  nations,  that  unless  they  consent  to 
become  the  instruments  of  this  policy,  their  commerce  shall  be 
annihilated,  their  vessels  shall  be  shut  up  in  their  own  ports^ 

I  might  ask  whether  French  goods  are  admitted  into  Great 
Britain,  even  in  peace,  and  if  they  are,  whether  it  be  of  right)  or  by 
the  consent  and  policy  of  the  British  government? 

That  the  property  would  be  neutralised  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  carry  their  own  produc- 
tions  into  France  without  the  consent  of  the  French  government, 
how  can  they  undertake  to  carry  there  those  of  Great  Britidii?  In 
all  cases  it  must  depend  on  the  interest  and  the  will  of  the  party. 

Nor  is  it  material  to  what  extent,  or  by  what  powers,  the  tnde 
to  the  continent  is  prohibited.  If  the  powers  who  prohibit  it,  are  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  prohibition  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  that  state.  If  at  peace,  it  is  their  own  act,  and  whether  it  be 
voluntary  or  compulsive,  they  alone  ai*e  answerable^  for  it  If  the 
act  be  taken  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  influence  of  France, 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  justifies  reprisal  against  them 
l^  a  simitar  measure;  on  no  principle  whatever  can  it  be  said  (o 
give  any  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  neutral 
nations. 

The  United  States  can  have  no  objection  to  the  emplopaent  oC 
their  commercial  capital  in  the  supply  of  France,  and  of  the  con- 
tinent generally,  with  manufactures,  and  to  comprise  in  the  supply 
those  of  Great  Britain,  provided  those  powers  will  consent  to  it. 
But  they  cannot  undertake  to  force  such  supplies  on  France  or  on 
any  other  power,  in  compliance  with  the  claim  of  the  British 
government,  on  principles  incompadble  with  the  rights  of  every 
independent  nation,  and  they  will  not  demand  in  favour  of  another 
power,  what  they  cannot  claim  for  themselves. 

All  that  Great  Britain  could  with  reason  complain  of,  was  the 
inhibition  by  the  French  decrees,  of  the  lawful  trade  of  neutrals 
with  the  British  dominions.  As  soon  as  that  inhibition  ceased,  her 
inhibition  of  our  trade  with  France  ought  in  like  manner  to  have 
ceased.  Having  pledged  herself  to  proceed  fiari  fia^au  with  France, 
in  the  revocation  of  their  respective  acts  violating  neutral  rights, 
it  has  afforded  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  even  of  astonishmeitt, 
to  the  Unitpd  States,  that  the  British  government  should  have 
sanctioned  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  American  vessels^  under 
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the  orders  in  council,  after  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees 
was  announced)  and  eren  in  the  very  moment  when  your  mission^ 
ayowed  to  be  conciliatory,  was  to  have  its  effect.  I  will  only  add, 
that  had  it  appeared  finally,' that  France  had  failed  to  perform  her 
engagement,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  have  molested  such  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
as  might  be  entering  the  ports  of  France,  on  the  faith  of  both 
governments,  till  that  failure  was  clearly  proved. 

To  many  insinuations  in  your  letter,  I  make  no  reply,  because 
they  sufficiently  suggest  the  only  one  that  would  be  proper. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  impartiality  which  has  been 
observed  by  the  United  States  towards  the  two  belligerents,  I 
might  ask,  whether,  if  Great  Britain  had  accepted  the  condition 
which  was  offered  equally  to  ber  and  France,  by  the  act  of  May  1» 
1610,  and  France  had  rejected  it,  there  is  cause  to  doubt  that  the 
non-importation  act  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  against 
France?  No  such  doubt  cap  possibly  exist,  because  in  a  former  in- 
stance when  this  government,  trusting  to  a  fuffilment  by  yours,  of 
an  arrangement  which  put  an  end  to  a  non-intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  the  non-intercourse  was  continued  against  France,  who  had 
not  then  repealed  her  decrees,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  England  had 
done.  Has  it  not  been  repeatedly  declared  to  your  government  that 
if  Great  Britain  would  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  the  president 
would  immediately  cause  the  non-importation  to  cease?  You  well 
know  that  the  same  declaration  has  been  often  made  to  yourself, 
and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  obstruc- 
tions to  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  than  a  satisfactory 
assurance,  which  will  be  received  with  pleasure  from  yourself,  that 
the  orders  in  council  are  at  an  end. 

By  the  remark  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  that  the  blockade 
of  May,  1 806,  had  been  included  in  the  more  comprehensive  system 
of  the  orders  in  council  of  the  following  year,  and  that,  if  t  hat  block- 
ade should  be  continued  in  force,  after  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  special  application  of  a 
sufficient  naval  force;  I  could  not  but  infer  your  idea  to  be,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  would  necessarily  involve  the  repeal 
of  the  blockade  of  May.  I  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  make 
this  inference  from  the  consideration,  that  if  the  blockade  was  not 
revoked  by  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  giving  notice  that  it  would  be  continued,  as  by  the  fur- 
ther consideration,  that  according  to  the  decision  of  your  court  of 
admiralty,  a  blockade  instituted  by  proclamation,  does  not  cease  by 
the  removal  of  the  force  applied  to  it,  nor  without  a  formal  notice 
by  the  government  to  that  effect. 

It  is  not,  however,  wished  to  discuss  any  question  relative  to  the 
mode  by  which  that  blockade  may  be  terminated.  Its  actual  termi- 
nation is  the  material  object  for  consideration. 

It  is  easy  to  show,  and  it  has  already  been  abundantly  shown,  that 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  is  inconsistent  in  any  view  thaj  may  be 
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taken  of  it,  with  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  also  easy  to  show  that,  as 
now  expounded*  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  sens^  of  your 
government  when  the  order  was  issued,  and  this  change  is  a  suf- 
ficient reply  to  the  remarks  which  you  have  applied  to  fpe  per- 
sonally. 

If  you  will  examine  the  order,  you  will  find  thit  it  is  strictly 
little  more  than  a  blockade  of  t^e  coast  from  the  Seine  to  Ostend.. 
There  is  an  express  reservation  in  it,  in  favour  of  neutrals  to  aDy< 
part  of  the  coast  between  Brest  and  the  Seine,  and  between  Ostena 
and  the  Elbe.  Neutral  powersare  permitted  by  it  to  take  from  their 
own  ports  every  kind  of  produce  without  distinction,  as  to  its  origin^ 
and  to  carry  it  to  the  continent,  under  that  limitation,  and  with  the 
exception  only  of  contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  property,  and  to 
bring  thence  to  their  own  ports  in  return  whatever  articles  they 
think  fit.  Why  were  contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  property  ex- 
cepted, if  a  commerce  even  in  those  articles  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  permitted  under  the  reservation?  No  order  was  neces- 
sary to  subject  them  to  seizure;  they  were  liable  to  it  by  the.  law 
of  nations,  as  asserted  by  Great  Britain. 

Why  then  did  the  Bntish  government  institute  a  blockade  which, 
with  respect  to  neutrals,  was  not  vigorous  as  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  coast  comprised  in  it?  If  you  will  look  to  the  state  of  things 
which  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntaint 
you  will  find  the  answei^-a  controversy  had  taken  place  between 
our  governments  on  a  different  topic,  which  was  stUl  depending. 
The  British  government  had  interfered  with  the  trade  between 
France  and  her  allies,  in  the  produce  of  their  colonies.  The  just 
claim  of  the  United  States  was  then  a  subject  of  negotiation,  and 
your  government,  professing  its  willingness  to  make  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  it,  issued  the  order  which  allowed  the  trade,  with- 
out making  any  concession  as  to  the  principle,  reserving  that  for 
adjustment  by  treaty.  It  was  in  this  light  that  I  viewed,  and  in  this 
8en.se  that  I  represented  that  order  to  my  government,  and  in  no 
other  did  I  make  any  comment  on  it. 

When  you  reflect  that  this  order,  by  allowing  the  trade  of  neu- 
trals in  colonial  productions  to  ail  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
was  not  rigorously  blockaded,  afforded  to  the  United  Sutes  an  ac- 
commodation in  a  principal  point  then  at  issue  between  our  govern- 
ments, and  of  which  their  citizens  extensively  availed  themselves; 
tfat  that  trade,  and  the  question  of  blockade,  and  every  other  ques- 
tioh  in  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  interested, 
were  then  in  a  train  of  amicable  negotiation;  you  will,  I  think,  see  the 
cause  why  the  minister,  who  then  represented  the  United  Stales 
with  the  British  government,  did  not  make  a  formal  complaint  against 
it.  You  have  appealed  to  me,  who  happened  to  be  that  minister,  and 
urged  my  silence  as,  an  evidence  of  my  approbation  of,  or  at  least 
acquiescence  in  the  blockade;  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that 
supposed  silence,  is  not  less  due  to  myself  than  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  trai|sa£tion. '  With  the  minister  with  whom  1  had  Che 
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honour  to  treat,  I  may  add,  that  an  official  formal  complaint  was 
not  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  because  friendly  communications  were 
invited  and  preferred.  The  want  of  such  a  document  is  no  pnx^ 
that  the  measure  was  approved  by  me,  or  that  no  complaint  was 
made. 

In  recalling  to  m^  mind,  as  this  incident  naturally  does,  the  manly 
character  of  that  distinguished  and  illustrious  statesman,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  inspired  all  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
treat,  I  shall  be  permitted  Xo  expren,  as  a  slight  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  the  very  high  consideration  in  which  I  have  always 
held  his  great  talents  and  vhtiMs. 

The  United  States  have  not,  nor  can  they  approve  the  blockade 
of  an  extenuve  coast.*  Nothing  certainly  can  be  inferred  from  any 
thing  that  has  passed  relatxre  to  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  to 
countenance  such  an  inference. 

It  is  seen  with  satisfaction  that  you  still  admit  that  the  applica- 
tion of  an  adequate  fprce  is  necessary  to  give  a  blockade  a  legal 
character,  and  that  it  will  lose  that  character,  whenever  that  ade- 
quate force  ceases  to  be  applied.  As  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the 
application  of  any  such  adequate  force  has  been  continued  and 
actually  exists,  in  the  case  of  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
will  leave  no  insuperable  difficulty  with  respect  to  it.  To  suppose 
the  contrary  wovdd  be  to  suppose  that  the  orders  in  council,  said 
to  include  that  blockade,  resting  themselves  on  a  principle  of  re- 
taliation onlf ,  and  not  sustained  by  the  application  of  an  adequate 
force,  would  have  the  effect  of  sustainmg  a  blockade  admitted  to 
require  the  application  of  an  adequate  force,  until  such  adequate 
force  should  actually  take  the  place  of  the  orders  in  council. 
.  Whenever  any  blockade  is  instituted,  it  will  be  a  subject  for  con- 
aeration,  and  if  the  blockade  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, there  will  be  no  disposition  in  this  government  to  ciMitedt  it. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J  AS.  MONROE. 

Aug.  J.  Foster,  Esq.  &c. 

Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr.  Foster, 
SIR,  Department  of  State,  October  17,  ISil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  commimicate  to  you  a  copy  of  two  letters 
from  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  to  their 
charge  d'affaires  at  London,  and  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  of  the 
latter  with  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  on  the  subject.  By  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  was  informed  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
that  he  should  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  communication  from 
Paris,  that  it  might  have  full  consideration  in  the  discussicms  de* 
pendhig  her^. 

Although  an  immediate  repeal  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
your  government,  on  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  if  the  new 
proof  which  it  affords  of  the  French  repeal  was  satisfactory;  yet  it 
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will  be  very  agreeable  to  learn  ihaf  you  ar^  now  authorized  l» 

concur  in  an  arrangement  that  will  terminate  both  .the  orders  in 

council  and  the  non-importation  act.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE.    ^ 

Augustus  J,  Foster,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

P.  S.  Hearing  that  you  will  not  be  in  towfi  for  several  days,  this 
letter,  and  one  bearing  date  on  thfe  1st  of  this  month,  which  I  ha0^ 
prepared,  and  intended  to  deliver  to  you  on  my  return  here,  arc 
&rwarded  by  a  special  messenger. 

Mr,  Rttiaei  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith. 
SIR,  Paris,  July  5, 18U. 

I  observe  by  your  letter  of  the  Tth  ultimo,  your  sohcitude  ta 
obtain  evidence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

On  the  5th  of  August  last  the  duke  of  Cadore  announced  to  ge- 
neral Armstrong,  that  these  decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  they 
would  cease  to  operate  on  the  1st  of  November.  Since  the  1st  of 
November  these  decrees  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  ««• 
stance  been  executed  to  the  prejudice  of  American  property  arri* 
ving  since  that  time;  on  the  contrary,  the  Grace  Ann  Greene,  cont* 
ing  clearly  within  the  penal  terms  of  those  decrees,  had  they  con* 
tinned  in  force,  was  liberated  in  December  last,  and  her  cargo  admit* 
ted  in  April.  This  vessel  had,  indeed,  been  taken  by  the  English, 
and  retaken  from  them;  but  as  this  circumstance  is  not  assigned 
here  as  the  cause  of  the  liberation  of  this  property,  it  ought  not  to 
be  presumed  to  hav«  operated  alone  as  such. 

VVhatever  special  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  the  release  of  the 
Grace  Ann  Greene,  that  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet  must  have  re- 
sulted from  the  revocation  of  the  French  edicts. 

The  New  Orleans  Packet  had  been  boarded  by  two  English  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  had  been  some  time  at  an  English  port,  and  thus 
doubly  transgressed  against  the  decrees  of  MUan.  On  arriving  at 
Bourdeaux,  she  was  in  fact  seized  by  the  director  of  the  customs, 
and  these  very  transgressions  expressly  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
seizure.  When  I  was  informed  of  this  precipitate  act  of  the  officer 
at  Bourdeaux,  I  remonstrated  against  it  on  the  sole  ground  that  the 
decrees  under  which  it  was  made,  had  been  revoked.  This  remon- 
strance was  heard.  All  further  proceedings  against  the  New  Orleans 
Packet  were  arrested,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  both  the  vessel 
and  cargo  were  ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  own- 
ers,  on  giving  bond.  This  bond  has  since  been  cancelled  by  an  or« 
der  of  the  government;  and  thus  the  liberation  of  the  property  per- 
fected. The  New  Orleans  Packet  has  been  some  time  waiting  in 
the  Garonne,  with  her  return  cargo  on  board,  for  an  opportunity 
•nly  of  escamng  the  English  orders  in  council. 

I  know  of  no  other  American  vessel  arrived  voluntarily  in  the 
empire  of  France  or  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  since  1st  of  November^ 
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to  which  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  could  be  applied.  I  am, 
sir,  very  respectfullyi  your  obedient  8er\rant) 

(SS^neciJ  JONA.  RUSSEL. 

J.  S.  Smithy  Esquire,  Charge  d'aflaires,  London. 

•    Mr.  Ru99el  to  Mi-,  J.  S.  Smith. 
SIR,  Paris,  July  14. 18U. 

I  had  the  honof  to  address  to  you,  on  the  5th  instant,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Grace  Ann  Greene  and  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet. 
The  proofs  which  these  cases  furnish,  especially  the  latter,  ought, 
when  unopposed,  as  it  is,  by  any  conflicting  circumstance,  to  be 
considered  as  conclusive  of  the  revocation  of  the  French  edicts,  to 
which,  if  continued  in  force,  these  cases  would  have  been  liable.  In 
addition,  however,  to  this  evidence,  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to 
communicate  to  you  the  liberation  of  the  Two  Brothers,  the  Good 
Intent,  and  the  Star,  thi'ee  American  vessels  captured  sihce  the  1st 
of  November,  and  brought  into  this  empire,  or  into  ports  under  its 
control.  I  should  have  no  doubt  been  able  to  have  announced  the 
release,  by  one  general  decision,  of  every  American  vessel  captur- 
ed since  that  period,  if  the  only  inquiry  were  whether  \or  not  they 
bad  violated  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  practices  of  late  years  render  the  question  of  property  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  decided  amidst  false  papers  and 
&i8e  oaths.  After  the  most  minute  and  tedious  investigation,  it  of- 
ten remains  doubtful  whether  this  property  belongs  to  a  neutral  or 
an  enemy.  The  time  employed  in  this  investigation  has  surely  no 
connexion  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  their  continuance. 
It  is  possible  that  these  decrees  may  be  kept  in  force  in  their 
^  municipal  character,  and  be  applied  for  the  confiscation  of  English 
merchandise  on  the  continent;  and  to  prevent  their  performing 
this  function  does  not  appear  to  be  a  concern  of  the  United  States, 
nor  can  the  measure  adopted  in  retaliation  of  it,  on  the  part  of  £n- 
glandv  be  justly  extended  beyond  its  limits,  and  made  to  reach  an 
unoffending  neutral  power,  which  the  act  of  her  enemy  does  not 
affect* 

It  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  have  , 
ceased  to  be  executed  on  the  high  seas,  and  if  the  orders  in  council 
still  continue  to  operate  there,  they  surely  arc  not  supported  by 
any  prindple  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  but  must  be  considered  as  a 
simple  and  unqualified  violation  of  our  neutral  and  national  rights. 
The  proof  now  before  you  of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and 
milan  decrees,  conusts  in  the  precise  and  formal  declarations  of 
this  g^ovemment-— in  its  discontinuance  to  execute  them  to  our 
prejudice  in  a  single  instance— in  its  having  exempted  from  their 
operation  every  vessel  arriving  spontaneously  since  the  let  No- 
vemberi  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  and  every  vessel  forcibly 
bKHJ^bt  in  since  that  time,  on  which  there  has  been  a  decidon. 
After  such  evidence  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  their  revocation  with 
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regard  to  us,  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  somethings  more  tbin 
mere  incredulity.  With  much  respect,  I  am,  sir,  &c.  Sec 

(Signedf  JONA,  RUSSEL. 

J.  S.  Smith,  Esquire,  Charge  d^afraires>  London. 

Mr,  J,  S.  Smith  to  the  Marquh  fVeliealey. 
My  Lord,  ^  Bentinck  Street,  July  23d,'18ll. 

The  letter  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  lordship, 
has  been  just  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Russel.  So  full  and  com- 
plete is  this  document,  that  I  conceive  it  quite  unnecessary  to  ^d 
any  comments  or  remarks  of  my  own.  1  shall,  however,  have  much 
pleasure  in  furnishing  any  other  explanations  in  ray>  power,  either 
verbal  or  written,  that  your  lordship  may  desire. 

Any  doubts  that  may  have  existed  here  of  the  effectual  repeal 
of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  will  now,  I  feel  assured,  be 
completely  removed;  and  I  feel  equally  confident  that  this  revoca- 
tion of  the  French  edicts  will  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of 
the  orders  in  council,  which  affect  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  I  need  not  assure  your  lordship  of  the  -great  sads- 
faction  I  shall  have  in  communicating  this  event  to  my  govera- 
ment. 

As  the  "  orders  in  council"  have  been^  ever  declared  by  his 
majesty's  government  to  be  only  of  a  reUdiattng  character,  and 
that  they  would  cease  to  have  any  effect  when  the  causes  upon 
which  they  were  founded  had  ceased  to  exist,  I  trust  that  no  ail- 
ment is  necessary  to  show  (if  your  lordship  shall  feel  the  force 
with  which  the  accompanying  document  unequivocally  demon- 
strates the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  her  decrees) 
that  the  ^<  orders  in  council"  should  be  so  revoked  as  to  embrace 
the  American  vessels  that  have  been  captured  by  British  cruizers 
since  the  first  of  November,  the  period  at  which  the  French  edicts 
were  revoked. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subjoin  to  this  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  vessels  to  which  Mr.  Russell  alludes  in  his  letter. 

The  Grace  jinn  Greene  had  been  captured  by  an  English  cruiser, 
was  retaken  by  her  own  crew,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles,  where 
vessel  and  cargo  were,  notwithstanding,  admitted. 

The  J^exv  Orleans  Packet  had  been  boarded  by  two  English  cmi- 
zers,  and  had  been  also  at  an  English  port,  thus  doubly  transgress* 
ing  against  the  French  edicts.  She  arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  was  seiseed 
by  the  director  of  the  customs  for  these  very  transgressions,  butt 
on  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Russel,  was  immediately  released,  and 
has  been  admitted,  vessel  and  cargo.  I  have  the  honour,  &c« 

(Signed)  J.  S.  SMITH- 

The  hiost  noble,  the  marquis  Wellesley. 
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Marquis  WtUesley  to  J.  S,  Smithy  Enq. 
SIR,  Foreign  OiBce,  Augtist  8,  1811. 

Your  letter  of  the  29d  ultimo  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent,  and  has  received  all  the 
attention  to  wmch  it  is  entitled. 

I  am  commanded  foy  his  royal  highness  to  acquaint  you,  that  he 
has  thought  fit  to  postpone  the  answer  to  your  letter  until  advices, 
Whid)  are  hourly  expected,  from  Mr.  Foster  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion, sir,  your  roost  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

}.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ht. 

Lord  WellesUy  to  J,  S,  Smithy  Esq. 
SIR,  Foreign  Office,  August  14,  1811. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  I  We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster,  his  majesty's 
minister  in  Ameri<:a,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  actually 
commenced  a  negotiation  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  the  British  orders  in  council.  His  despatches  con- 
taming  the  paniculars  of  the  negotiation,  have  not  yet  reached  me. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  together  with  its  inclosure,  to  Mr.  Foster,  in  order  that 
those  documents  may  receive  full  consideration  in  the  progress  of 
the  discussions  now  depending  in  America.  I  have  the  honour  to 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

J.  9.  Smith,  Esq.  8cc. 

Mr,  Foster  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
SIR,  Washington,  October  22.  1811. 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  17th  instant,  together 
with  its  three  inclosures,  on  the  road  between  Batimore  and  this 
city;  I  had  that  of  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  your  letter  dated 
October  1,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  26th  of  last  July. 

Not  having  had  any  despatches  from  his  majesty's  government 
lately,  1  have  not  as  yet  received  the  copy  of  the  recent  communi- 
cation from  Paris,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  which  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Lon- 
don has  intimated  to  you  that  he  understood  the  marquis  Wcl- 
lesley  intended  to  transmit  to  me,  and  which  I  conclude  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  American  char^^e 
d'a0aires  in  France.  1  am,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  his  majesty's  packet  boat,  when  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
reach  me,  and  when,  if  I  should  receive  any  fresh  instructions  in  con- 
sequence, I  will  not  fail  immediately  to  acquaint  you.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  I  beg  you  will  permit  me  to  make  some  remarks 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  October   I,  being  extremely  anxious  to 
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do  away  the  impression  which  you  seem  to  have  received  relative 
to  the  demand  I  had  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  ;ion-importation 
act  of  the  present  year. 

It  is,  I  assure,  you,  sir,  with  very  ^reat  regi^  that  I  find  you 
consider  that  demand  as  involving  in  any  degree  propositions  tend*> 
ing  to  degrade  your  nation.  Such  an  idea  certainly  never  existed 
with  his  majesty's  government,  nor  would  it  be  compatable  with 
the  friendly  sentiments  entertained  by  them  for  the  United  States; 
neither  could  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  the  channel  of  convey* 
ing  a  demand  which  I  thought  had  such  a  tendency.  However  you 
may  view  the  demand  made  on  the  part,  of  Great  Britain,  I  can 
safety  say  that  it  was  made  in  consequence  of  its  appearing  to  hia 
majesty's  government  on  strong  evidence  that  the  chief  of  the 
French  nation  had  really  deceived  America  as  to  the  repeal  of  his 
decrees,  and  in  the  hopes  that  the  United  Sutes*  government 
would  therefore  see  the  justice  of  replacing  this  country  on  its  for- 
mer footing  of  amicable  relations  with  England;  nothing  appearing 
to  be  more  natural  than  such  an  expectation,  which  seemed  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  disposition  expressed  hy  America  t^ 
maintain  her  neutrality,  and  desirable  in  every  other  point  of  view. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  bring  myself  to  thinkf  sir,  that  vour  candour 
would  allow  you,  on  a  reconsideration,  to  put  any  other  cons^truc- 
tion  on  the  matter,  and  had  my  arguments  had  sufficient  weight 
with  you  in  showing  that  the  French  decrees  were  still  in  force,  1 
cannot  doubt  but  you  would  have  agi*eed  with  me  in  the  conclusion 
I  drew.  It  would  seem  therefore  only  owing  to  your  not  viewing 
the  deceitful  conduct  of  the  French  government  in  the  same  Dght 
thatit  appears  to  his  majesty's  government,  that  a  diHerence  of 
opinion  exbts  between  us  as  to  the  proposal  I  made,  which,  under 
the  conviction  entertained  by  them,  was  surely  a  very  just  and  na« 
tural  one. 

From  the  earnest  desire  of  vindicating  myself  and  my  govern* 
ment  from  the  charge  of  making  any  degrading  or  unjust  demands 
on  that  of  America,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  so  &r, 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  why  I  thought  you  had  misunder- 
stood the  passage  of  my  letter  which  related  to  the  extent  in  which 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  was  required  by  Great  Britain. 
In  the  explanation  which  yuu  desired  on  this  point,  I  gave  you 
that  which  the  marquis  Wellesley  gave  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  in  answer 
to  his  letter  of  August  25,  1810,  and  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the 
message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  opening  pf 
congress  in  December,  1810,  for  a  proof  that  the  demand  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  extent  in  which  1  have  stated  it,  was  known  to  your 
government  several  months  ago;  how  was  I,  therefore,  to  sup|>ose, 
in  the  term  innova'ions  as  applied  to  the  explanation  given  by  me, 
that  you  could  mean  otherwise  than  some  really  new  pretensicm 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  such  as  that  France  should  stifier 
British  property  to  be  carried  into  her  ports  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  If  the  warmth  I  was  betrayed  into,  in  endeavouring  to  refute  a 
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sappoded  imputation  of  this  sort,  gave  any  ofifence,  I  sincerely 
regret  it;  and  I  will  beg  permission  liere  to  say,  sir,  that  if  uncon- 
sciously I  have,  by  any  of  my  remarks,  led  you  to  suppose  they 
conveyed  any  improper  insinuations,  as  one  paragraph  of  your  let- 
ter would  appear  to  imply,  I  am  most  unfeignediy  sorry  for  it,  as 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  you  personally  and  for  your 
government,  and  could  only  have  meant  what  I  wrote  in  the  way 
of  argument,  or  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  proceedings  d[ 
France  in  her  conduct  towards  the  United  States  with  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  reverting  to  the  e^traordtiNiry  and  unprecedented  situation 
of  things  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  war  in  Europe,  it  would  seem 
needless  to  repeat  the  evidence  there  is  that  the  lawless  and  un- 
bounded ambitioh  of  the  ruler  of  France  has  been  the  origin  of  it> 
and  it  cannot  be  a  secret  to  the  United  States'  government,  that 
his  plan  has  been,  and  avowedly  continues  to  be,  not  to  scruple  at 
the  violation  of  any  law,  provided  he  can  thereby  overthrow  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  reasonable  in  Great 
Britain  to  distrust  an  ambiguous  declaration  of  his  having  sudden- 
ly given  up  any  part  of  a  system  which  he  thought  calcuhited  to 
produce  such  an  effect?  You  say,  however,  that  the  decrees  of  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  are  revoked.  America,  as  not  being  at  war,  andy 
therefore,  not  seeing  so  nearly  into  the  views  of  France,  may  be 
less  scrupulous  as  to  the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  fact;  buty 
sir,  it  surely  cannot  be  expected  that  Great  Britain,  who  is  conten- 
ding for. every  thing  that  is  dear  to  her,  should  not  require  more 
proof  oa  a  point  so  material  to  her.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  desi- 
rable thing  for  the  United  States  to  have  a  free  and  unrestricted 
trade  with  both  belligerents,  but  the  essential  security  and  most 
important  interests  of  America  are  not  involved  in  the  question  as 
are  those  of  Great  Britian.  France  has  levelled  a  blow  which  she 
hopes  will  prove  deadly  to  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
fore the  British  government  can,  with  safety,  give  up  the  measures 
of  defence  in  consequence  adopted  by  them,  very  strong  proof  must 
exist  of  the  cessation,  by  France,  of  her  novel  and  unprecedented 
measures. 

I  confess,  sir,  with  the  sincerest  disposition  to  discover  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler  of  France,  a  return  to  the  long  established  practice 
of  warfare  as  exercised  in  civilized  Europe,  I  have  been  unable  to 
succeed:  and  if  the  French  government  had  really  meant  to  with- 
draw their  obnoxious  decrees,  it  is  inconceivable  why,  instead  of 
allowing  their  intention  to  be  guessed  at  or  inferred,  they  should 
not  openly  and  in  plain  language  have  declared  so:  the  decrees 
tliemselves  having  been  clearly  enough  announced  on  their  enact- 
ment, why  should  not  their  revocation  be  equally  explicit. 

While,  however,  numerous  declarations  have  been  made  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  decrees,  and  cap- 
tures made  under  them  of  neutral  ships  have  occurred,  a  few  of 
the  American  vessels  seized  since  November  1,  have  been  restored, 
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and  the  foregoing)  a  very  small  part  of  his  plunder,  is  desired  bf 
Bonaparte  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  revo- 
cation by  America;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  besides  the  ob- 
ject of  ruining  the  British  resources,  by  his  own  unauthorized  re* 
gulations,  he  has  also  that  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purpose,  and  herein  you  will,  as  I  had 
the  honor  to  remark  in  a  former  letter,  be  able  to  observe  the  cause 
of  the  apparently  contradictory  language  held  both  by  himself  and 
his  ministers. 

I  should  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  from  you,  sir,  the  infer* 
mation  tHat  in  a  frank  and  unambiguous  manner  the  chief  of  the 
French  government  had  revoked  his  decrees.  Why  he  should  not 
do  so  is  inexplicable,  if  he  means  to  revert  to  the  ordmary  rules  of 
war;  but  while  he  exercises  such  despotic  sway  wherever  his  in- 
fluence extends,  to  ruin  the  resources  of  England,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  Great  Britain  shall  not  use  the  means  she  possesses 
for  the  purpose  of  making  him  feel  the  pressurje  of  his  own  system. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ere  long  the  effects  on  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  such  as  irresistibly  to  produce  a 
change  which  will  place  commerce  on  its  former  basis.  In  the  mean 
time,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  extraordinary  if  I  should  con- 
tend that  the  seizure  of  American  ships  by  France,  since  November 
I,  and  the  positive  and  unqualified  declarations  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, are  stronger  proofs  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
French  decrees,  and  the  tmd  faith  of  the  ruler  of  France,  than  the 
restoration  of  five  or  six  vessels,  too  palpably  given  upfor  felladous 
purposes,  or  in  testimony  of  -his  satisfaction  at  the  attitude  taken 
by  America,  is  a  proof  of  their  revocation,  or  of  his  return  to  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

I  will  only  repeat,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  observations  on  the  late 
condemnation  of  the  ships  taken  under  hb  majesty's  orders  in 
council,  what  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  that  tte 
delay  which  took  place  in  their  condemnation,  was  not  a  consequence 
of  any  doubt  existing  in  his  majesty's  government,  as  to  whether  the 
French  decrees  were  revoked,  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  thought  that  the  American  government  upon 
its  appearing  that  they  were  deceived  by  France,  would  have  cea- 
sed their  injurious  measures  against  the  British  commerce.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  decision  took  place  on  those 
ships,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  had  the  United  States*  govern- 
ment not  persisted  in  their  unfriendly  attitude  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  discovering  the  ill  faith  of  France,  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
in  his  majesty's  government  would  have  caused  their  release. 

In  reply  to  your  observations,  on  these  pretensions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain relative  to  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  I  beg  to  repeat 
that  the  sum  of  the  demands  made  by  England  is,  that  France 
should  follow  the  established  laws  of  warfare  as  practised  in  former 
wars  in  Europe.  Her  ruler,  by  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  de- 
clared himself  no  longer  bound  by  them;  he  has  openly  renounced 
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them  in  his  violent  effbits  to  ruin  the  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
and  has  trampled  on^the  rights  of  independent  nations  to  effect  his 
purpose.  If  the  French  government  make  use  of  means  of  unpre- 
cedented violence,  to  prevent  the  intercourse  of  England  with  un- 
offending neutrals,  can  it  be  expected  that  England  should  tamely 
suffer  the  establishment  of  such  a  novel  system  of  war  without  re- 
taliation, and  endeavoring  in  her  turn  to  prevent  the  French  from 
,enjoying  the  advantages  of  which  she  is  unlawfully  deprived. 

Having  explained,  sdready,  the  situation  in  which  the  question  of 
the  blockade  of  May,  1 806,  rests,  according  to  the  views  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  conduct 
her  system  of  blockade  according  to  the  hiws  of  nations,  I  will  only 
advert  to  it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  liberty 
of  acknowledging  to  you  the  very  great  pleasure  I  received  from 
the  highly  honorable  mark  of  respect  which  you  have  taken  the  oc- 
casion to  express  for  the  illustrious  statesman  from  whose  counsels 
that  measure  emanated. 

I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  sir,  what  sincere  satisfaction  it  would 
give  me  if,  without,  the  sacrifice  of  the  essential  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain,  all  the  points  in  discussion  between  our  two 
countries  could  be  finally  adjusted.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER . 

To  the  honourable  James  Monroe,  &c. 

Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr,  Foster. 
SIR,  Department  of  State,  October  29, 181 1 . 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  this 
month,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  president. 

The  assurance  which  you  have  given  of  your  disposition  to  re- 
ciprocate, in  our  communications  on  the  important  subjects  depend- 
ing between  our  governments,  the  respectful  attention  which  each 
has  a  right  to  claim,  and  that  no  departure  from  it  was  intended  in 
your  letter  of  the  26th  July,  has  been  received  with  the  satisfaction 
due  to  the  frank  and  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 

I  learn,  however,  with  much  regret,  that  you  have  received  no 
iBStructions  from  your  government*  founded  on  the  new  proof  of 
the  revocaUon  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  by  the  Amerfcan  charge 
d'affaires  at  London,  in  a  document  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  you  a  copy.  It  might  fairly  have  been  presumed,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  that  document, 
of  the  complete  revocation  of  those  decrees,  so  far  as  they  inter- 
fered with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  British 
dominions,  would  have  been  followed  by  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council.  Fromnhe  reply  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  it 
was  at  least  to  have  been  expected  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in 
transmi||ng  that  document  to  you,  and  that  the  instructions  ac- 
companymg  it  would  have  manifested  a  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  your  government  on  the  subject.  The  regret,  therefore,  cannot 
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but  be  increased,  in  finding  that  the  communication)  uphich  I  had 
the  honour  to  make  to  you^  has  not  even  had  the  effect  of  suspend- 
ing your  efforts  to  vindicate  the  perseverance  of  your  government 
in  enforcing  those  orders. 

I  regret  also  to  observe,  that  the  light  in  which  you.  have  viewed 
this  document,  and  the  remarks  which  you  have  made  on  the  sub- 
ject generally,  seem  to  preclude  any  other  view  of  the  condition^ 
on  which  those  orders  ai-e  to  be  revoked,  than  those  that  were  fur- 
nished by  your  former  communications.  You  still  adhere  to  the 
pretension  that  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britaios 
when  neutralized,  must  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  your  enemies. 
This  pretension,  however  vague  the  language  heretofore  held  by 
your  government,  particularly  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  in  his 
communications  with  Mr.  Pinkney  oo  the  subject,  was  never  un- 
derstoood  to  have  been  embraced.  Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the 
specific  declarations  which  you  have  made,  would  have  induced  a 
belief  that  such  was  the  case.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  ^   JAS.  MONROE. 

Augustus  J.  Foster,  Esquire,  &c.  &c,  &c.  ■ 

Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Mortroe. 
SIR,  Washington,  October  31, 181 1 . 

I  did  not  reply  at  great  length  to  the  observations  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  on  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  as 
relative  to  the  French  system,  because  you  seemed  to  me  to  have 
argued  as  if  but  a  part  of  the  system  continued,  and  even  that  part 
had  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  war  against  Great 
Britain.  For  me  to  have  allowed  this,  would  have  been  at  once  to 
^low  in  the  face  of  &cts  that  the  decrees  of  France  were  repealed, 
^d  that  her  unprecedented  measures,  avowedly  pursued  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  nations,  were  become  mere  oitlinary  regula^ons 
of  trade.  I  therefore  thought  fit  to  confine  my  answer  to  your 
remarks,  to  a  general  statement  of  the  sum  of  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was,  that  France  should,  by  effectually  revoking  her 
decrees,  revert  to  the  usual  method  of  carrying  on  war  as  practised 
in  civilized  Europe. 

The  pretension  of  France  to  prohibit  all  commerce  in  articles  of 
British  origin,  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  is  one  among  the 
many  violent  innovations  which  are  contained  in  the  decrees,  and 
which  are  preceded  by  the  declaration  of  their  being  founded  on  a 
determination  of  the  fuler  of  France,  as  he  himself  avowed,  to  re- 
vert to  the  principles  which  characterized  the  barbarism  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  to  forget  all  ideas  of  justice  and  even  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity  in  the  new  method  of  carrying  on  war  adopted 
by  him. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  question  with  Great  Britain  of  mere  com* 
mercial  interest,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  which  is  involv^  in  the 
attempt  by  Bonaparte  to  blockade  her  both  by  sea  and  inid,  but 
one  of  feeling  and  of  national  honour,  contending  as  we  do  against 
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the  pdociples  which  he  orofesses  in  hb  new  system  of  warfare.  I( 
is  impo83iDle  for  us  to  submit  to  the  doctrine  that  he  has  a  right  to 
compel  the  whole  continent  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  us» 
and  to  seize  upon  vessels  belonging;  to  neutral  nations,  upon  the 
sole  plea  of  their  having  visited  an  English  port,  or  of  their  being 
laden  with  articles  of  British  or  colonial  producci  in  whatsoever 
manner  acquired. 

This  pretension,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  that  system,  the  whole 
ofwhich,  under  our  construction  of  the  letter  of  M.  Champagny,  of 
August  5,  1810,  corroborated  by  many  subsequent  declarations  of 
the  French  eovemment,  and  not  invalidated  by  any  unequivocal 
declaration  of  a  contrary  tenor,  must  be  considered  as  still  in  full 
force. 

In  the  communicadon  which  you  lately  transmitted  to  me,  I  am 
sorry  to  repeat  that  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  facts  which  satisfec- 
torily  proved  that  the  decrees  had  been  actually  repealed,  and  I  have 
already  repeatedly  stated  the  reasons  which  too  probably  led  to  the 
restoration  of  a  few  of  the  American  ships  taken  in  pursuance  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  after  November  1.  Mr.  Russel  does 
not  seem  to  deny  that  the  decrees  may  still  be  kept  in  force,  only 
he  thinks  they  have  assumed  a  municipal  character;  but  in  M, 
Champagny's  declaration,  ambiguous  as  it  was,  there  is  no  such 
division  of  them  into  two  different  characters;  for  if  the  contigency 
required  by  the  French  minister  took  place,  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  to  cease,  according  to  his  expression,  without  any 
qualification.   If  therefore  a  part  of  them  remain,  or  be  revived 
again,  as  seems  to  be  allowed  even  here,  why  may  not  the  whole 
be  equally  so?  Where  proof  can  be  obtained  of  their  existence  we 
have  it;  namely,  in  the  ports  of  France  in  which  vessels  have  beei^ 
Avowedly  seized  under  their  operation  since  November  1 .  Of  their 
maritime  existence  we  cannot  so  easily  obtain  evidence,  because  of 
the  few  French  ships  of  war  which  venture  to  leave  their  harbours. 
Who  can  doubt,  however,  but  that,  had  the  ruler  of  France  a  navy 
at  his  command  equal  to  the  enforcing  of  his  violent  decrees,  he 
would  soon  show  that  part  of  them  to  be  no  dead  letter.  The  prin- 
ciple is  not  the  less  obnoxious  because  it  is  from  necessity  almost 
dornciant  for  the  moment,  nor  ought  it  therefore  to  be  less  an  ob- 
jcct  to  be  strenuously  resisted. 

Allow  me,  sir,  here  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  I  have  not 
^s  yet  been  able  to  convince  you,  by  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
strongest  evidence,  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  French  de- 
crees, and  consequently  of  the  unfriendly  policy  of  your  govern- 
ment in  enforcing  the  non-importation  against  us  and  opening  the 
trade  with  our  enemies.  His  royal  highness  will,  I  am  convinced, 
learn  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  such  continues  to  be  still  the  de- 
termination of  America,  and  whatever  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce enjoyed  by  America  in  his  majesty's  dominions  may  ensue 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  retaliatory  on  the  refusal  by  your 
government  to  admit  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  while  they 
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open  their  harbourr  to  those  of  his  majesty's  enemies^  they  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  be  adopted  with  sincere  pain,  and  with  pleasure  relin- 
quished whenever  this  country  shall  resume  her  neutrsd  position 
and  impartial  attitude  between  the  two  belligerents.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ^ 

^     (Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  honourable  James  Monroe,  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Foster^  relative  to  the  Floridas. 


Mr.  Foater  to  Mr,  Monroe. 
SIR,  Washington,  July  2, 1811. 

The  attention  of  his  majesty's  government  has  of  late  been  cal- 
led to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  United  States,  for  the  military 
occupation  of  West  Florida.  The  language  held  by  the  president, 
at  the  opening  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  the  hostile  demon- 
strations made  by  the  American  forces  under  captain  Gaines,  the 
actual  summoning  of  the  fort  of  Mobile,  and  the  bill  submitted  to 
the  fipprobation  of  the  American  legislature,  for  the  interior  ad- 
ministradon  of  the  province,  are  so  many  direct  and  positive  proofs 
that  the  government  of  America  is  prepared  to  subject  the  province 
of  West  Florida  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  minister  in  London  addressed  a  note,  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  to  iiis  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  al^rs, 
expressing  in  sufficient  detail  the  feelings  of  the  government  of 
Spain,  respecting  this  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  integrity  of 
that  monarchy. 

Mr.  Morierin  his  note  to  Mr.  Smith  of  December  15,  1810, 
ha»  already  reminded  the  American  government  of  the  intimate 
alliance  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  Spain,  and  he  has  de- 
sired such  explanations  on  the  subject,  as  might  convince  his  ma- 
jesty of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  United  States  towaids  Spain. 
Mr.  Smith  in  his  reply  has  stated,  it  was  evident  that  no  hostile  or 
unfriendly  purpose  was  entertabed  by  America  towards  Spain; 
and  that  the  American  minister  at  his  majesty's  court,  had  been 
enabled  to  make  whatever  explanations  might  comport  with  the 
frank  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  had  been  invariably  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  date  of  this  correspondence  Mr.  Pinkney  has  offered 
no  explanation  whatever,  of  the  motives  which  have  actuated  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  in  this  transaction;  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  congress  for  the  establishment,  government,  and 
protection  of  the  territory  of  the  Mobile,  and  the  fortress  of  that 
name  has  been  summoned  without  effect. 
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His  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent)  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  majesty,  is  still  willing  to  hope,  that  the  American  go« 
vemment  has  not  been  urged  to  this  step  by  ambitious  motives, 
or  by  a  desire  of  foreign  conquest,  and  territorial  aggrandizement. 
It  would  be  satisfieictory,  however,  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain  that 
no  consideration,  connected  with  the  present  state  of  Spain,  has 
induced  America  to  despoH  that  monarchy  of  a  valuable  foreign 
colony. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  contends  that  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  West  Florida,  will  not  ht  less 
open  to  discussion  in  the  occupation  of  America,  than  under  the 
government  of  Spain. 

But  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  this  pretext, 
cannot  expect  to  avoid  the  reproach,  which  must  attend  the  ungene- 
rous and  unprovoked  seizure  of  a  foreign  colony,  while  the  parent 
state  IS  engaged  in  a  noble  contest  for  independence,  against  a  most 
unjustifiable  and  violent  invasion  of  the  rights  both  of  the  monarch 
and  people  of  Spain. 

While  I  wait,  therefore,  for  an  explanation  from  you,  sir,  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  to  this  unjust  aggression  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  territories  of  kis  majesty's  ally,  I  must  consider  it 
as  my  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  fulfilling  the  orders  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  prince  regent,  by  which  I  am  commanded,  in  the  event 
of  its  appearing  on  my  arrival  in  this  city,  that  the  United  States 
still  persevere  by  menaces  andactive  demonstration  to  claim  themili- 
tary  occupation  of  West  Florida,  notwithstanding  the  remonstran- 
ces of  his  majesty's  charge  d'afiftires,  and  the  manifest  injustice  of 
the  act,  to  present  to  you  the  solemn  protest  of  his  royal  highness, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  against  an  attempt  so 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  public  justice,  faith,  and  nauonal 
honor,  and  so  injurious  to  the  alliance  subusting  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  Spaabh  nation.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER. 

The  nonorable  James  Monroe,  &c. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Foster, 
SIR,  ^  Department  of  SUte,  July  8,  1811. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  note  which  you  have  pre- 
sented, by  the  order  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  to  pro- 
test, in  behalf  of  the  regency  of  Spain,  against  the  possession  lately 
taken,  by  the  United  States,  of  certain  parts  of  West  Fk>rida. 

Although  the  President  cannot  admit  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  interiere  in  any  question  relating  to  that  province,  he  is  willing 
to  explain,  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  considerations  which  induced 
the  United  States  to  take  the  step,  against  which  you  have  been 
ordered  to  protest.  ' 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  your  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  British 
government  has  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  United  States 
seized  a  moment  of  national  embarrassment^  to  wrest  frcmi  Spain 
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a  province  to  which  they  had  no  lights  and  that  they  were  prompt- 
ed  to  it  by  their  interest  alone,  and  a  knowledge  that  Spain  could 
not  defend  it.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  remote  from  the  fact 
than  the  presumption  on  which  your  government  appears  to  ha^ 
acted.  Examples  of  so  unworthy  a  conduct,  are  unfortunately  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  nations;  but  the  United  States  have  not 
followed  them.  The  President  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
unequivocal  proofs  which  the  United  States  have  given,  in  all  their 
transactions  with  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  with  Spain,  of 
an  upright  and  liberal  policy,  would  have  shielded  them  from  so 
unmerited  a  suspicion.  He  is  satisfied  that  nothing  is  wanting  but 
a  correct  knowledge  of  &cts,  completely  to  dissipate  it. 

I  might  bring  to  your  view  a  lotig  catalogue  of  injuries,  which 
the  United  States  have  received  from  Spain,  since  the  concluuoli 
of  their  revolutionary  war,  any  one  of  which  would  most  probably 
have  been  considered  cause  of  war,  and  resented  as  such,  by  other 
powers.  I  will  mention  two  of  these  only;  the  spoliations  that  were 
committed  on  their  commerce  to  a  great  amount  in  the  last  war, 
and  the  suppression  of  their  deposit  at  New  Orleans  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty; 
for  neither  of  which  injuries  has  any  reparation  or  atonement  beoi 
made.  For  injuries  like  those  of  the  first  class,  it  is  known  to  you 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  made  indemnity.  The  United  States, 
however  do  not  rely  on  these  injuries  for  a  justification  of  their 
conduct  in  tins  transaction;  although  their  claims  to  reparation  for 
them  are  by  no  means  relinquished,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will 
not  always  be  neglected. 

When  I  inform  you  that  the  province  of  West  Florida,  to  the 
Perdido,  was  a  part  of  Louisiana,  while  the  whole  province  formerly 
belonged  to  France;  that  although  it  was  afterwards  separated  from 
the  other  part,  yet  that  both  parts  were  again  re-united,  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  and  by  her  re-conveyed  to  France,  in  which  seme 
the  entire  province  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1803;  that  in  accepting  the  cession,  and  paying  for  the  territory 
ceded,  the  United  States  understood  and  believed,  that  they  paid 
for  the  country  as  far  as  the  Perdido,  as  part  of  Louisiana;  and  that, 
on  a  conviction  of  their  right,  they  included  in  their  laws  provisions 
adapted  to  the  cession  in  that  extent;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  cause  of 
surprise  to  the  prince  regent,  that  they  did  not  proceed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  question  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Spain,  at  that  time,  that 
could  have  forbidden  the  measure.  In  den3ring  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  this  territory,  her  government  mvited  negotiation 
on  that  and  every  other  point,  in  contestation  between  the  parties. 
The  United  States  accepted  the  invitation,  in  the  hope  that  it  wouM 
secure  an  adjustment,  and  reparation  for  every  injury  which  had 
been  received,  and  lead  to  ihe  restoration  of  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  but  in  that  hope  they  were  disappointed. 

Since  the  year  1305,  the  period  of  the  last  negotiation  with  Spain, 
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the  province  of  West  Florida  has  remained  in  a  situation  alto^ 
gether  incompatible  \vith  the  welfare  of  these  states.  The  go- 
vernment qf  Spain  has  scarcely  been  felt  there;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  .affairs  of  that  province  had  fallen  into  disorder.  Of 
that  circumstance,  however,  the  United  States  took  no  advantage. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  year,  when  the  inhabitants,  perceiving  that 
all  authority  over  them  had  ceased,  rose  in  a  body  with  intentiojn 
to  take  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment interposed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
behold  with  indiiference,  a  movement  in  which  they  were  so  deeply 
interested.  The  president  would  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
nation,  if  he  had  sufiered  that  province  to  be  wrested  from  the 
United  States,  under  a  pret^t  of  wresting  it  from  Spain.  In  tak- 
ing possession  of  it,  in  their  name,  and  under  their  authority^  ex- 
cept in  the  part  which  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops,  who 
have  not  been  disturbed,  he  defended  the  rights  and  secured  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  even  consulted  the  honour  of  Spain  her- 
self. By  this  event  the  United  States  have  acquired  no  new  title  to 
West  Florida.  They  wanted  none.  In  adjusting  hereafter  all  the 
other  points  which  remained  to  be  adjusted  with  Spain,  and  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  subject  of  amicable  negotiation  as  soon 
as  the  government  of  Spain  shall  be  settled,  her  claim  to  this  ter- 
ritory may  also  be  brought  into  view,  and  receive  all  the  attention 
which  is  due  to  it. 

Aware  that  this  transaction  might  be  misconceived  and  misre- 
presented, the  President  deemed  it  a  proper  subject  of  instruction 
to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  foreign  courts,  to  place  it 
in  a  true  light  before  them.  Such  an  instruction  was  foirwarded  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  their  late  minister  plenipotentiary  at  London,  who 
would  have  executed  it,  had  not  the  termination  of  his  mission 
prevented  it.  The  president  cannot  doubt  that  the  frank  and  cap- 
ilid  explanation  which  I  have  now  given,  by  his  order,  of  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of 
this  country,  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent.  With  great  respect  and  consideration,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  mo^t  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAS:  MONROE. 

Augustus  J.  Foster,  Esq.  Sec.  &c. 

Mr,  Foster  to  Mr,  Monroe, 
SIR,  Philadelphia,  Sept  5, 1811. 

The  Chevalier  d'Onis,  who  has  been  appointed  minister  from, 
his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  United  States,  has  written  to  inform 
me,  that  he  understands  by  letters  from  the  governor  of  East  Flori- 
da, under  date  of  the  14th  ultimo,  that  governor  Matthews,  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  was  at  that  time  at  Newton,  St.  Mary,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  for  its  being  delivered  up  to  the  United  States'  go- 
vernment; that  he  was  with  this  view  using  every  method  of  sedut- 
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dofA  to  effect  his  purpose,  ofifering  to  each  white  inhabitant  who  would 
side  with  him  50  acres  of  land  and  the  guarantee  of  his  religion 
and  property;  stipulating  also  that  the  American  government  would 
pay  the  debts  of  the  Spanish  government,  whether  due  in  pensions 
or  otherwise;  and  that  he  would  cause  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  garrisons  to  be  conveyed  to  such  place  as  should  be  indicated, 
provided  they  did  not  rather  choose  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

M.  D'Onis  has  done  me  the  honour  to  communicate  to  me  a  note 
which  he  purposes  transmitting  to  you,  sir,  in  consequence  of  this 
detailed  and  most  extraordinary  intelligence;  and  considering  the 
intimate  alliance  subsisting  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed  in  this  country, 
he  has  urgently  requested  that  I  would  accompany  his  represen- 
tation with  a  letter  on  my  part  in  support  of  it 

After  the  solemn  asseverations  wluch  you  gave  me  in  the  monUi 
of  July,  that  no  intentions  hostile  to  the  Spanish  interests  in  Flori- 
da existed  on  the  part  of  your  government,  I  am  wholly  unaUe  to 
suppose  that  General  Matthews  can  have  had  orders  from  the 
President  for  the  conduct  which  he  is  stated  to  be  pursuing;  but 
the  measures  he  is  said  to  be  taking  in  corresponding  with  tr^tors, 
and  in  endeavouring  by  bribery  and  every  art  of  seduction  to  infuse 
a  spirit  of  rebellion  into  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  those 
quarters,  are  such  as  to  create  the  liveliest  inquietude,  and  to  odl 
for  the  most  early  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  are  well  aware  of  the  deep 
interest  which  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent,  takes  in  the 
security  of  Florida,  for  any  attempt  to  occupy  the  eastern  part  of 
which  by  the  United  States,  not  even  the  slightest  pretexts  could 
be  alleged,  such  as  were  brought  forward  in  the  endeavour  to  jus- 
tify the  aggression  on  West  Florida. 

I  conceive  it  therefoi^e  to  be  my  duty,  sir,  in  consideration  of 
the  alliance  subsisting  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
interests  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  West  India  idands,  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  security  of  East  Florida,  as  well  a^  in  pur* 
suance  of  the  orders  of  my  government  in  case  of  any  attempt 
against  that  country,  to  lose  no  time  in  calling  upon  you  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  alarming  steps  which  governor  Matthews  is  stated 
to  be  taking  for  subverting  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  country, 
rec^uesting  to  be  informed  by  you  upon  what  authority  he  can  be 
acting,  and  what  measures  have  been  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
proceedings.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

(Signed)  AUG.  J.  FOSTER- 

The  honorable  James  Monroe,  &c.  8cc. 
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Mr,  Monroe  to  Mr,  Foster, 
SIR,  November  2d,  1811. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  September  5th, 
and  to  submit  it  to  the  view  of  the  President. 

The  principles  which  have  governed  the  United  States  in  their 
measures  relative  to  West  Florida,  have  already  been  explained 
to  you.  With  equal  frankness  I  shall  now  communicate  the  part 
they  have  acted  with  respect  to  East  Florida. 

In  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you  on  the 
8th  of  July,  I  staled  the  injuries  which  the  United  States  had  re- 
ceived  from  Spain  since  their  revolutionary  war,  and  particularly 
by  spoliations  on  their  commerce,  in  the  last  war,  to  a  great  amount, 
and  of  the  suppression  of  their  right  of  deposit  at  New-Orleaos 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  for  neither  of 
which  had  reparation  been  made.  A  claim  to  indemnity  for  those 
injuries,  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the  question  relating  to 
West  Florida,  which  was  acquired  by  cession  from  France,  in 
1803. 

The  government  of  Spain  has  never  denied  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  a  just  indemnity  for  spoliations  on  their  conamerce. 
In  1803,  it  explicitly  admitted  this  right  by  entering  into  a  conven* 
tion,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  adjust  the  amount  of  the  claim, 
with  a  view  to  indemnity.  The  subsequent  injury,  by  the  suppression 
of  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
relations  between  the  parties,  which  has  never  been  accommodated. 
The  United  States  saw  in  that  measure  eminent  cause  of  war; 
and,  that  war  did  not  immediately  follow  it,  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  proof  of  their  moderation  and  pacific 
policy.  The  Executive  could  not  believe  that  the  government  of 
Spain  would  refuse  to  the  United  States  the  justice  due  for  these 
accumulated  injuries,  when  the  subject  should  be  brought  solemn- 
ly before  it  by  a  special  mission.  It  is  known  that  an  envoy  extra- 
ordinary was  sent  to  Madrid  in  1805,  on  this  subject,  and  that  the 
mission' did  not  accomplish  the  object  intended  by  it. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  in  1805, 
the  injuries  complained  of  by  the  United  States,  of  the  first  class, 
were  again  substantially  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  was  that 
also  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the  deposit  at  New^rleans, 
although  the  Spanish  government,  by  disclaiming  the  act,  and 
imputing  it  to  the  intendant,  sought  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
due  from  it;  that  to  make  indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  inju- 
ries of  everv  kind,  a  cession  of  the  whole  territory  claimed  by  Spain 
eastward  otthe  Mississippi,  was  made  the  subject  of  negotiation, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  demanded  for  it,  was  the  sole  tause 
that  a  treaty  was  not  then  formed,  and  the  territory  added. 

The  United  States  have  considered  the  government  of  Spain 
indebted  to  them  a  greater  ram  for  the  injuries  above  stated,  than 
the  province  of  East  Florida  can,  by  any  lair  standard  between  the 
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parties,  be  estimated  at  They  have  looked  to  this  province  for 
their  indemnity,  and  with  the  greater  reason,  because  the  govern- 
meat  of  Spain  itself  has  countenanced  it  That  they  haVe  suffered 
their  just  claims  to  remain  so  long  unsatisfied,  is  a  new  and  strong 
proof  of  their  moderation,  as  it  is  of  their  respect  for  the  disorder- 
ed condition  of  that  power.  There  is,  however,  a  period  bejrond 
which  those  claims  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  would  be  highly 
improper  for  the  United  States,  in  their  respect  for  Spain,  to 
forget  what  they  owe  to  their  own  character  and  to  the  rights  of 
their  injured  citizens. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  equally  unjust  and  dis- 
honourable in  the  United  States  to  suffer  East  Florida  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  any  other  power.  Unjust,  because  they  would 
thereby  lose  the  only  indemnity  within  their  reach,  for  injuries 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  redressed.  Dishonourable, 
because  in  permitting  another  power  to  wrest  from  them  that 
Indemnity,  their  inactivity  and  acquiescence  could  only  be  imputed 
to  unworthy  motives.  Situated  as  East  Florida  is,  cut  off  from  the 
other  possessions  of  Spain,  and  surrounded  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  having  also  an  important 
bearing  on  their  commerce,  no  other  power  could  think  of  taking 
possession  of  it,  with  other  than  hostile  views  to  them.  Nor  couM 
any  other  power  take  possession  of  it  without  endangering  their 
prosperity  and  best  interests. 

The  United  States  have  not  been  ignorant  or  inattentive  \o  what 
has  been  agitated  in  Europe  at  different  periods  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  provin- 
ces in  this  hemisphere;  nor  have  they  been  unmindful  of  the  con- 
sequences into  which  the  disorder  of  Spain  might  lead  in  regard 
to  the  province  in  questiont  without  due  care  to  prevent  it  The^r 
have  been  persuaded,  that  remissness  on  their  part  might  invite 
the  danger,  if  it  had  not  already  done  it,  which  it  is  so  much  their 
interest  and  desire  to  prevent.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  con- 
siderations, and  anxious,  while  they  acquitted  themselves  to  the 
Just  claims  of  their  constituents,  to  preserve  friendship  with  other 
powers,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, when  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  executive  to  accept 
possession  of  East  Florida  fix>m  the  local  authorities,  or  to  take  it 
against  the  attempt  of  a  foreign  power  to  occupy  it,  holding  it  in 
either  case  subject  to  future  and  friendly  negotiation.  This  act 
therefore  evinces  the  just  and  amicable  views  by  which  the  United 
States  have  been  governed  towards  Spain,  in  the  measure  autho- 
rized by  it.  Our  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  were  immediately 
apprized  of  the  act,  and  instructed  to  communicate  the  purport  of 
it  to  both  governments,  and  to  explain  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  The  President 
could  not  doubt  that  such  an  explanation  would  give  all  the  satis- 
faction that  was  intended  by  it.  By  a  late  letter  from  the  American 
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durge  des  allmifes  at  London,  I  obsenre  that  this  explanation  was 

niade  to  your  govemnnent  in  Hjie  month  of last.  That  it  was 

not  sooner  made  was  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  minister  pleni- 
potoiitiary  of  the  United  States  before  the  instruction  was  received. 

I  am  persuaded,  sir,  th^tyou  will  see,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
▼ery  strong  proof  of  the  just  and  amicable  disposition  of  the  United 
States  towards  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  the  conference  to  which 
you  have  alluded.  The  same  disposition  still  exists;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  cannot  be  indulged  longer  than  may  comport 
with  the  safety,  as  well  as  with  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  na- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAS.  MONROE.. 

Aug,  J.  Foster,  Esq.  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Between  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Lord  Wellesley. 

Mr,  Pinkney  to  Mr.  Smith, 
SIRy  London,  January  ir,  1811. 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  the  5th  instant,  while  I  was  confin- 
ed by  a  severe  illness,  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  of  November,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  prepared  a  note  to  lord  Wellesley  in  conformity 
with  it 

On  the  3d  instant  I  had  received  a  letter  from  lord  Wellesley, 
bearing  date  the  29th  ultimo,  on  the  subjects  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil and  the  British  blockades,  to  which  I  was  anxious  to  reply  at 
the  same  time  that  I  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  president  signified 
in  your  letter  above  mentioned.  I  prepared  an  answer  accordingly, 
and  sent  it  in  with  the  other  note  and  a  note  of  the  I5th,  respecting 
two  American  schooners  lately  captured  on  their  way  to  Bourdeaux« 
for  a  breach  of  the  orders  in  council.  Copies  of  all  these  papers  are 
enclosed. 

My  answer  to  lord  Wellesley's  letter  was  written  under  the 
pressure  of  indisposition,  and  the  influence  of  more  indignation 
than  could  well  be  suppressed.  His  letter  proves,  what  scarcely  re- 
quired proof,  that  if  the  present  government  conUnues,  we  cannot 
be  friends  with  England.  I  need  not  analyse  it  to  you. 

I  am  still  so  weak  as  to  find  it  convenient  to  make  this  letter  a 
short  one,  and  will  therefore  only  add  that  I  have  derived  great 
satis£iction  from  your  instructions  of  the  1 5th  of  November,  and 
have  determined  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  Essex.  She 
will  go  to  L*Orient  for  Mr.  Grayson,  and  then  come  to  Cowes  for 
me  and  my  &mily.  I  calculate  on  sailing  about  the  last  of  February. 
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The  despatches  by  the  Essex  were  delivered  to  me  bjr  lieutenant 
Rodeers  on  Sunday.  1  have  the  hoiu)ur,  8cci  &c. 

(Signed)  ^  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

The  honorable  R.  Smith,  &c. 

Lord  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Pinkney.* 
Sift,  ,    Foreign  Office,  December  29, 18ia 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1 0th  instant, 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  into  that  letter  any  topics,  which  might  tend  to  inter- 
rupt the  conciliatory  spirit,  in  which  it  is  the  sincere  disposition 
of  his  majesty's  government  to  conduct  every  negotiation  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

From  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  that  tendency, 
I  shall  proceed  without  any  further  observation  to  communicate  to 
you  the  view  which  his  majesty's  government  has  taken  of  the 
principal  question  which  formed  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  during 
our  conference  of  the  5th  instant.  The  letter  of  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  of  the  9th 
August,  1810,  did  not  appear  to  his  majesty's  government,  to  con- 
tain such  a  notification  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan,  as  could  justify  his  majesty's  government  in  repealing 
the  British  orders  in  council.  That  letter  states  "  that  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  from  the  1  st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  they  will  cease  to  be  in  force,  it  being  understood  that 
in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their 
orders  in  council  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade 
which  they  have  attempted  to  establish."  The  purport  of  this  de- 
claration appeared  to  be  that  the  repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  would  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  November,  provided 
that  Great  Britain  antecedently  to  that  day,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  should  revoke  the  orders  in  council,  and  should 
renounce  those  principles  of  blockade,  which  the  French  govern- 
ment alleged  to  be  new.  A  separate  condition  relating  to  America, 
seemed  also  to  be  contained  in  this  declaratipn,  by  which  America 
might  understand,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  vrould  be 
actually  repealed  on  the  1st  of  November,  18 10,  provided  that  Ame- 
rica should  resent  any  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  renounce 
the  new  principles  oi  blockade,  and  to  revoke  the  oi*ders  in  counciL 

By  your  explanation  it  appears,  that  the  American  government 
understands  the  letter  of  the  French  minister  as  announcing  an  ab- 
solute repeal,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1810,  of  the  French  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan;  which  repeal,  however,  is  not  to  continue  in 
force  unless  the  British  government,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  1st  of  November,  1810,  shall  fulfil  the  two  conditions  stated 
distinctly  in  the  letter  of  the  French  minister.  Under  this  explan- 
ation, if  nothing  more  had  been  required  from  Great  Bntain,  for 

•  This  letter  Mas  not  received  till  Jamiaiy  Stl,  1811,  at  night. 
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the  purpose  of  securbg  the  contiiiaaDce  of  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  than  the  repeal  of  our  orders  in  council,  I  should  not  hare 
hesitated  to  declare  the  perfect  readiness  of  this  government  to  fulfil 
that  condition.  On  these  terms,  the  British  government  has  always 
been  sincerely  disposed  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It  appears, 
however,  not  only  by  the  letter  of  the  French  minister,  but  by  your 
explanation,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  will  not  satisfy 
either  the  French  or  the  American  government.  The  British  go- 
vernment is  further  required,  by  the  letter  of  the  French  minister, 
to  renounce  those  princples  of  blockade  which  the  French  govern- 
ment alleges  to  be  new.  A  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  de- 
cree will  serve  to  explain  the  extent  of  this  requisition.  The  Berlin 
decree  states,  that  Great  Britain  ^  extends  the  right  of  blockade  to 
commercial  unfortiiied  towns,  and  to  ports,  harbors,  and  mouths  of 
livei's,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  all  civiliz- 
ed nations,  is  only  applicable  to  fortified  places.''  On  the  part  of 
the  American  government,  I  understand  you  to  require  that  Great 
Britain' should  revoke  her  order  of  blockade  of  May,  1806.  Com- 
bining your  requisition  with  that  of  the  French  minister,  I  must 
conclude,  that  America  demands  the  revocation  of  that  order  of 
blockade  as  a  practical  instance  of  our  renunciation  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  blockade  which  are  condemned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. Those  principles  of  blockade  Great  Britain  has  asserted 
to  be  ancient  and  established  by  the  laws  of  maritime  war,  zc* 
knowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  on  which  dejiend  the 
most  valuable  rights  and  interests  of  this  nation.  If  the  iferlin  and 
Milan  decrees  are  to  be  considered  as  still  in  force,  unless  Grreat 
Britain  shall  renounce  these  established  foundations  of  her  mari- 
time, rights  and  interests,  the  period  of  time  is  not  yet  amved, 
when  the  repeal  of  her  orders  in  council  can  be  claimed  from  her, 
either  with  reference  to  the  promise  of  this  government,  or  to  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  nation.  I  trust  that  the  justice  of  the 
American  government  will  not  consider,  that  France,  by  the  repeal 
of  her  obnoxious  decrees  under  such  a  condition,  has  placed  the 
question  in  that  state  which  can  warrant  America  in  enforcing  the 
non-intercourse  act  against  Great  Britain  and  not  against  France. 
In  reviewing  the  actual  state  of  thb  question,  America  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  situation  in  which  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations 
has  been  placed  by  many  recent  acts  of  the  French  government; 
nor  can  America  reasonably  expect  that  the  system  of  violence 
and  injustice,  now  pursued  by  France  with  unremitted  activity 
(while  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  of  her  intentions)  should 
not  require  some  precautions  of  defence  on  the  part  of  G.  Britain. 
Having  thus  stated  my  view  of  the  several  considerations,  arising 
from  the  letter  of  the  French  minister,  and  from  that  with  which 
you  have  honoured  me;  it  remains  only  to  express  my  solicitude 
that  you  should  correct  any  interpretation  of  either  which  you 
may  deem  erroneous.  If  either  by  the  terms  of  the  original  decree 
to  which  the  French  minister's  letter  refers,  or  by  any  other  au^ 
thentic  document,  you  can  prove  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
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Milan  are  absolutely  repealed,  and  that  no  further  cop^tioii  is  re* 
quired  of  Great  Britain  than  the  repeal  of  her  orders  in  council,  I 
shall  receive  any  such  information  with  most  sincere  satid&ctioD; 
desiring  you  to  understand,  that  the  British  government  retains 
an  anxious  solicitude  to  revoke  the  orders  in  council^  as  soon  as  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  shall  be  effectually  repealed  without 
conditions  injurious  to  the  maritime  rights  and  honour  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  con- 
sideration, sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  humble  servant. 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

William  Pinkney,  Esquire,  &c. 

Mr,  Pinkney  to  Lord  Wclle^ley, 
My  Lord,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  January  14»  1811. 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress to  me  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  and  will  not  fail  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  it  to  my  government.  In  the  mean  time  I  take  the  libo^ 
to  trouble  you  with  the  following  reply,  which  a  severe  indii^att- 
tion  has  prevented  me  from  preparing  sooner. 

The  first  paragraph  seems  to  make  it  proper  for  me  to  be^by 
saying,  that  the  topics  introduced  into  my  letter  of  the  l^  rf 
December,  were  intimately  connected  with  its  principal  subfectt 
and  fairly  used  to.  illustrate  and  explain  it;  and  consequently  that^ 
they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  acceptable  to  your  lordship, 
the  fault  was  not  mme. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  speak  with  more  moderation  than  my 
paper  exhibits,  of  that  portion  of  a  long  list  of  invasions  of  thft 
rights  of  the  United  States,  which  it  necessai*ily  reviewed,  a&d  tS. 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  British  government  to  forbear  those 
invasions  in  future.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  more  carefully  have 
abstained  from  whatever  might  tend  to  disturb  the  spirit  which 
your  lordship  ascribes  to  his  majesty's  government,  if,  instead  of 
being  utterly  barren  and  unproductive,  it  had  occasionally  been 
visible  in  some  practipal  result,  in  some  concession  either  to  friend- 
ship or  to  justice.  It  would  not  have  been  very  surprising,  nor 
very  culpable  perhaps,  if  I  had  wholly  forgotten  to  address  myself 
to  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  had  met  the  most  equitable  claims 
with  steady  and  unceasing  repulsion;  which  had  yielded  nothing 
that  could  be  denied;  and  had  answered  complaints  of  injury  by 
multiplying  their  causes.  With  this  forgetfulness,  however,  I  am 
not  chargeable;  for,  against  all  the  discouragements  suggested  by 
the  past,  I  have  acted  still  upon  a  presumption  that  the  disposition 
to  conciliate,  so  often  professed,  would  finally  be  proved  by  some 
better  evidence  than  a  perseverance  in  oppressive  novelties,  as  ob- 
viously incompatible  with  such  a  disposition  in  those  who  enforce 
them,  as  in  those  whose  patience  they  continue  to  exerdse. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  second  paragraph,  I  must  ob« 
serve,  that  the  forbearance  which  it  announces  might  have  afibrded 
some  gratification,  if  it  had  been  followed  by  such  admissions  as 
my  government  is  entitled  to  expect,  instead  of  further  manifesta- 
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don  of  that  disregard  of  its  demands,  by  which  it  has  so  long  been 
wearied.  It  has  never  been  my  practice  to  seek  discussions,  of 
which  the  tendency  is  merely  to  irritate;  but  I  beg  your  lordship  to 
be  assured,  that  I  feel  no  desire  to  avoid  them,  whatever  may  be 
their  tendency,  when  the  rights  of  my  country  require  to  be  vin* 
dicated  against  pretensions  that  deny,  and  conduct  that  infringes 
them. 

If  I  comprehend  the  other  parts  of  your  lordship's  letter,  they 
declare  in  effect,  that  the  British  ^oveniment  will  repeal  nothing 
but  the  orders  in  council^  and  that  it  cannot  at  present  repeal  even 
them,  because  in  the  first  place,  the  French  government  has  re- 
quired, in  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  to  general  Armstrong! 
of  the  5th  of  August,  hot  only  that  Great  Britain  shall  revoke  those 
orders,  but  that  she  shall  renounce  certain  principles  of  blockade 
(supposed  to  be  explained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Berlin  decree) 
which  France  alleges  to  be  new;  and,  in  the  second  place  because 
the  American  government  has  (as  you  conclude)  demanded  the 
revocation  of  the  British  order  of  blockade  of  May,  1806,  a«  a  firac-^ 
tical  instance  of  that  same  renunciation^  or,  in  other  words,  has  made 
itself  a  party,  not  openly  indeed,  but  indirectly  and  covertly,  to  the 
entire  requisition  of  France,  as  you  understand  that  requisition. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  American  government  has  required^ 
as  indispensable  in  the  view  of  its  acts  of  intercourse  and  non-inter- 
course, the  annulment  of  the  British  blockade  of  May,  1 806;  and 
further,  that  it  has  through  me  declared  its  confident  expectation 
that  other  blockades  of  a  similar  character  (including  that  of  the 
island  of  2^aland)  will  be  discontinued.  But  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning your  lordship  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  intended  by  this  requisition  to  become 
the  champion  of  the  edict  of  Berlin,  to  fashion  its  principles  by 
those  of  France  while  it  affected  to  adhere  to  its  own,  and  to  act 
upon  some  partnership  in  doctrines,  which  it  would  fain  induce 
you  to  acknowledge,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  itself  to  avow,  I 
am  not  able  to  conjecture.  The  frank  and  honourable  character  of 
the  American  government  justifies  me  in  saying  that,  if  it  had 
meant  to  demand  of  Great  Britain  an  abjuration  of  all  such  princi- 
ples as  the  French  government  may  think  fit  to  disapprove,  it 
would  not  have  put  your  lordship  to  the  trouble  of  discovering  that 
meaning  by  the  aid  of  combinations  and  inferences  discounte- 
nanced by  the  language  of  its  minister,  but  would  have  told  you  so 
in  explicit  terms.  What  I  have  to  request  of  your  lordship,  there- 
fore, is  that  you  will  take  our  views  and  principles  from  our  own 
mouths,  and  that  neither  the  Berlin  decree,  nor  any  other  act  of 
any  foreign  stale,  may  be  made  to  speak  for  us  what  we  have  not 
spoken  for  ourselves. 

The  principles  of  blockade  which  the  American  government 
professes,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  which  it  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  the  order  of  May,  1806,  and  th6  other  kindred  inno- 
vations of  those  extraordinary  times,  have  already  been  so  clearly 
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explained  to  your  lordship,  in  my  letter  of  the  2 1  st  of  Septembert 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  that  letter  and  misunderstand 
them.  Recommended  by  the  plainest  considerations  of  universal 
equity,  you  will  find  tli^ra  supported  with  a  strength  of  argument 
and  a  weight  of  authority,  of  which  they  scarcely  stand  in  need,  in 
the  papers  which  will  accompany  this  letter,  or  were  transmitted 
in  that  of  September.  I  will  not  recapitulate  what  I  cannot  im* 
prove;  but  I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  your  lord- 
ahip's  attention  a  second  time,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  one  of  the 
papers  to  which  my  letter  of  September  refers.  I  allude  to  the 
copy  of  an  official  note  of  the  12th  of  April,  1804,  from  Mr.  Merry 
to  Mr.  Madison,  respecting  a  pretended  blockade  of  Martinique 
and  Gaudaloupe.  No  comment  can  add  to  the  value  of  that  manly 
and  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  law  of  blockade,  as  made  by 
England  herself  in  maintenance  of  rules  which  have  been  respect- 
ed and  upheld  in  all  seasons  and  on  all  occasions  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  your  lordship's 
consideration,  with  only  this  remark,  that,  while  that  paper  exists, 
it  will  be  superfluous  to  seek  in  any  French  document  for  the  o{Hn- 
ions  of  the  American  government  on  the  matter  of  it. 

The  steady  fidelity  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
its  opinions  on  that  interesting  subject  is  known  to  every  body. 
The  same  principles  which  are  found  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Madison 
to  Mr.  Thornton,  of  the  27th  of  October,  1803,  already  before  you, 
were  asserted  in  1799,  by  the  American  minister  at  this  court,  in 
his  correspondence  with  lord  Granville,  respecting  the  blockade 
of  some  of  the  ports  of  Holland;  were  sanctioned  in  a  letter  of  the 
SOth  of  September,  1 80G,  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  King,  of  which  an  extract  is  enclosed;  were  insisted 
upon  in  repeated  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  the  special  mis- 
sion of  1806;  have  been  maintained  by  the  United  States  against 
other 9  as  well  as  against  England,  as  will  appear  by  the  inclosed 
copy  of  instructions,  dated  the  21st  of  October,  1801,  from  Mr. 
secretary  Madison  to  Mr.  Charles  Pinkney,  then  American  min- 
ister at  Madrid;  and  finally,  were  adhered  to  by  the  United  States, 
when  belligerent,  in  the  case  of  the  blockade  of  TripolL 

A  few  words  will  give  a  summary  of  those  principles;  and  when 
recalled  to  your  remembrance,  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  the 
strong  grounds  of  law  and  right,  on  which  they  stand,  will  be  as 
apparent  to  your  lordship  as  they  are  to  me. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  may  not  fairly  be  contended,  on 
principle  and  early  usage,  that  a  maritime  blockade  is  incomplete 
with  regard  to  states  at  peace,  unless  the  place  which  it  would  de- 
fect is  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, have  called  for  the  recognition  of  no  such  rule.  They  appear 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  urging  in  substance,  that  ports 
not  actually  blockaded  by  a  present,  adequate,  stationary  force,  em- 
ployed by  the  power  which  attacks  them,  shall  not  be  consideied 
as  shut  to  neutral  trade  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war;  that, 
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though  it  is  usual  for  a  belligerent  to  give  notice  to  neutral 
nations  when  he  intends  to  institute  a  blockade^  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  not  act  upon  his  intention  at  all,  or  that  he  may  execute  it 
insufficiently,  or  that  he  may  discontinue  his  blockade^  of  which 
it  is  not  customary  tp  give  any  notice;  that  consequently  the 
presence  of  the  blockading  force,  is  the  natural  criterion  by 
which  the  neutral  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
blockade  at  any  ^ived  period,  in  like  manner  as  the  actual  in- 
vestment of  a  besieged  place,  is  the  evidence  by  which  we  decide 
whether  the  siege^  which  may  be  commenced,  raised,  recom- 
menced and  raised  again,  is  continued  or  not;  that  of  course  a 
mere  notification  to  a  neutral  minister  shall  not  be  relied  upon,  as 
aflfecting,  with  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  blockade, 
either  his  government  or  its  citizens;  that  a  vessel  cleared  or  bound 
to  a  blockaded  port,  shall  not  be  considered  as  violating  in  any 
manner  the  blockade,  unless,  on  her  approach  towards  such  port, 
she  shall  have  been  previously  warned  not  to  enter  it;  that  this 
view  of  the  law,  in  itself  perfectly  correct,  is  peculiarly  important 
to  nations,  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  belligerent  parties, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  obtaining  other  than  tardy  information  of 
the  actual  state  of  their  ports;  that  whole  coasts  and  countries  shall 
not  be  declared,  (for  they  can  never  be  more  than  declared)  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  thus  the  right  of  blockade  converted  into 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the  trade  of  neutral  nations;  and  lastly, 
that  every  blockade  shall  be  impartial  in  its  operation,  or,  in  other 
words,  shall  not  open  and  shut  for  the  convenience  of  the  party 
that  institutes  it,  and  at  the  same  time  repel  the  commerce  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  as  to  become  the  odious  instrument  of  an  un- 
just monopoly,  instead  of  a  measure  of  honorable  war. 

These  principles  are  too  moderate  and  just  to  furnish  any  motive 
to  the  British  government  for  hesitating  to  revoke  its  orders  in 
council,  and  those  analogous  orders  of  blockade,  which  the  United 
States  expect  to  be  recalled.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Great 
Britain  will  ultimately  accede  to  them  in  their  fullest  extent;  but  if 
that  be  a  sanguine  calculation  (as  I  trust  it  is  not)  it  is  still  incon- 
trovertible that  a  disinclination  at  this  moment  to  acknowledge 
them,  can  suggest  no  rational  inducement  for  declining  to  repeal 
at  once  what  every  principle  disowns,  and  what  must  be  i*epealed 
at  last. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  of  blockades  which  the  French  go-^ 
vemment  expects  you  to  abandon,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  decide 
whether  they  are  such  as  your  lordship  supposes  them  to  be  or 
not.  Your  view  of  them  may  be  correct;  but  it  may  also  be  erroneous; 
and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  case  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  to  such  BritUh  blockades  as  the  United  States  desire  you  to 
relinquish,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  allege  that  it  is  any  reason  for 
adhering  to  them  that  France  expects  you  to  relinquish  others.  If 
our  demands  are  suited  to  the  measure  of  our  own  rights,  and  of 
your  obligations  as  they  respect  those  rights,  you  cannot  think  of 
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founding  a  rejecUon  of  them  upon  apy  imputed  exorbitance  in  the 
theories  of  the  French  government,  for  which  we  are  not  respon- 
sible, and  wiih  which  we  have  no  concern.  If,  when  y<Ju  have  done 
justice  to  the  United  States,  your  enemy  should  call  upon  you  to 
go  Kirther,  what  shall  prevent  you  from  refusing?  Your  free  agency 
will  in  no  respect  have  been  impaired.  Your  case  will  be  better^-in 
truth  and  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  and  you  will  be,  tktr^re^ 
stronger  in  maintaining  it,  provided  that,  in  doing  so,  you  resort 
only  to  legitimate  means,  and  do  not  once  fnote  forget  the  rights 
of  others  while  you  seek  to  vindicate  your  own. 

Whether  France  will  be  satisfied  with  what  you  may  do,  is  not 
to  be  known  by  anticipation,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  stibject  of  inqui- 
ry. So  vague  a  speculation  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  duties  to 
nations  at  peace,  and,  if  it  had,  would  annihilate  them.  It  cannot 
serve  your  interests;  for  it  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  your 
friends,  without  adding  to  your  security  against  your  enemies. 

You  are  required,  therefore,  to  do  right,  and  to  leave  the  conse* 
quences  to  the  future,  when  by  doing  right  you  have  every  thing 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

As  to  the  orders  in  council^  which  professed  to  be  a  reluctant 
departure  from  all  ordinary  rules,  and  to  be  justified  only  as  a  sys- 
tem of  retaliation  for  a  pre-existing  measure  of  France,  their  foun- 
dation ^such  as  it  was)  is  gone  the  moment  that  measure  is  no 
longer  m  operation.  But  the  Berlin  decree  is  repealed;  and  even 
the  A£lan  decree,  the  successor  of  your  orders  in  council,  is  re- 
pealed also.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  your  orders  have  outlived  those 
edicts,  and  that  they  are  still  to  oppress  and  harass  as  before?  Your 
lordship  answers  this  question  explicitly  enough.  But  not  satis&c* 
torily.  You  do  not  allege  that  the  French  decrees  are  not  repealed; 
but  you  imagine  that  the  repeal  is  not  to  remain  in  force,  unless 
the  British  government  shall,  in  addition  to  the  revocation  of  its 
orders  in  council,  abandon  its  system  of  blockade.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  stated,  as  your  lordship  seems  to  think,  that  this 
is  so,  and  I  believe  in  fact  that  it  is  otherwise.  Even  if  it  were 
admitted,  however,  the  orders  in  council  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
revoked.  Can  ^  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  British  nauon''  de- 
mand that  these  orders  shall  continue  to  outrage  the  public  law  of 
the  world,  and  sport  with  the  undisputed  rights  of  neutral  com- 
merce, after  the  pretext  which  was  at  first  invented  for  them  is  gone? 
But  you  are  menaced  with  a  revival  of  the  French  system,  and 
consequently  may  again  be  furnished  with  the  ssunefiretextl  Be  it 
so;  yet  still,  as  the  system  and  the  pretext  are  atfirenent  at  an  end, 
so,  of  course,  should  be  your  orders. 

According  to  your  mode  of  reasoning,  the  situation  of  neutral 
trade  is  hopeless  indeed.  Whether  the  Berlin  decree  exists  or  not, 
it  is  equally  to  justify  your  orders  in  council.  You  issued  them 
before  it  was  any  thing  but  a  shadow,  and  by  doing  so  gave  to  it  all 
the  substance  it  could  ever  claim.  It  is  at  this  moment  nothing; 
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It  is  revoked  and  has  passed  away^  according  to  your  own  admit' 
aion.  You  choose,  however,  to  look  for  its  re-appearance;  and  you 
make  your  own  expectation  equivalent  to  the  decree  iuelfl  Com* 
pelled  to  concede  that  there  is  no  anti«neutral  French  edict  in 
operation  upon  the  ocean,  you  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  there 
itifV/  be^  such  an  edict,  you  know  not  when;  and  in  the  meantime  you 
do  all  you  can  to  verify  your  own  prediction,  by  giving  to  your 
enemy  all  th^  provocation  in  your  power  to  resume  the  decrees 
which  be  has  abandoned. 

For  my  part,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  it  is  that  the  British 
government  requires,  With  a  view  to  what  it  calls  its  9afety  and  its 
honour^  as  an  inducement  to  rescind  its  orders  in  council.  It  does 
not,  I  presume^  imagine  that  such  a  system  will  be  suffered  to 
ripen  into  law.  It  must  intend  to  relinquish  it,  sooner  or  later,  as 
one  of  those  violent  experiments  for  which  time  can  do  nothingt 
and  to  which  submission  will  be  hoped  in  vain.  Yet,  even  after  the 
professed  foundation  of  this  mischievous  system  is  taken  away, 
another  and  another  is  industriously  procured  for  it;  so  that  no 
man  can  tell  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances  it  is  likely 
to  have  an  end.  When  realities  cannot  be  found,  possibilities  sup- 
ply their  place,  and  that,  which  was  originally  said  to  be  retaliation 
for  actual  injury,  becon^es  at  last  (if  such  a  solecism  can  be  endur- 
ed or  imagined)  retaliation  for  afifirehended  injuries,  which  the 
future  may  or  may  Dot  produce,  but  which  it  is  certain  have  no 
existence  now! 

I  do  not  mean  to  grant,  for  I  do  not  think,  that  the  edict  of  Berlin 
did  at  any  time  lend  even  a  colour  of  equity  to  the  British  orders 
in  council,  with  reference  to  the  United  States:  but  it  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  that  they,  who  have  so  much  relied 
upon  it  aB  a  justification,  would  have  suffered  it  and  them  to  sink 
together.  How  this  is  forbidden  by  your  safety  or  your-Aonour  re- 
mains to  be  explained;  and  I  am  not  wiUing  to  beUeve  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  substan- 
tia) justice,  and  with  the  prosperity  and  rights  of  peaceful  states. 

Although  your  lordship  has  slightly  remarked  upon  certain  re- 
cent acts  of  the  French  government,  and  has  spoken  in  general 
terms  of  <^  the  system  of  violence  and  injustice  now  pursued  by 
France,"  as  requiring  <<  some  precautions  of  defence  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,"  I  do  not  perceive  that  you  deduce  any  consequence 
from  these  observations,  in  &vour  of  a  perseverance  in  the  orders 
in  council.  I  am  not  myself  aware  of  any  edicts  of  France  which, 
now  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  repealed,  affect  the 
rights  of  neutral  commerce  on  the  seas.  And  you  will  yourselves 
admit  that  if  any  of  the  acts  of  the  French  government,  resting  on 
territorial  sovereignty,  have  injured,  or  shall  hereafter  injure,  the 
U.  States,  it  is  for  them,  and  for  them  only,  to  seek  redress.  In  like 
manner  it  is  for  G.^  Britain  to  determine  what  precautions  of  defence 
those  measures  of  France,  which  you  denominate  unjust  and  vio- 
lent) may  render  it  expedient  for  her  to  adopt.  The  United  States 
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have  only  to  uisist  that  a  sacrifice  of  their  rights  shall  not  be 
among  the  number  of  those  precautions. 

In  replying  to  Uiat  passage  in  your  letter^  which  adverts  to  the 
American  act  ofnon-inte^course,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  2d  of 
November  last,  and  the  act  of  congress  which  n^y  letter  of  the  3 1st 
of  September  communicated,  and  to  add  that  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  British  government  to  prevent  the  non-intercourse  from  being 
enforced  against  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  I  will  barely  pb« 
serve,  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  document,  which  you  are 
likely  to  consider  as  authentic j  shqwiilg  that  the  French  decrees  are 
*<  absolutely  revoked  upon  the  single  condition  of  the  relocation  of 
the  British  orders  in  council;*'  but  that  the  information,  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  the  Anterican  legation  at  Paris,  confirms 
what  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  think  proved  to  your  lordship, 
that  those  decrees  are  repealed  and  have  ceased  to  have  any  effect. 
I  will  now  trespass  on  you  no  further  than  to  suggest  that  it  would 
have  given  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  say  as  much  d 
.  the  British  orders  in  council  and  of  the  blockades,  from  which  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  bc^  with 
great  respect  and  consideration,  my  lord,  your  lorship's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

(Signed)  WM.  PINKNEY. 

The  most  noble  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

■  ■  r, 

Extract  of  a  letter  Jrom  Mr.  Pinkney^  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tf 
the  United  Statee. 

London,  February  13, 1811. 
<<  I  received  a  few  hours  since,  a  letter  from  Lord  Wellesfey  (of 
which  a  copy  is  inclosed)  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  14th  ultimo, 
respecting  the  British  orders  in  council  and  blockades." 

Lord  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 
SIR,  Foreign  OflSce,  Februiry  11, 1811. 

The  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you,  undef^ 
date  the  14th  of  January,  1811,  has  been  submitted  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent. 

In  communicating  to  you  the  orders  which  I  have  received  frotn 
his  royal  highness  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I  am  commanded 
to  abstain  from  any  course  of^  argument,  and  from  any  expression, 
which  (however  justified  by  the  general  tenor  of  your  observations) 
ought  tend  to  interrupt  the  good  understanding,  which  it  b  the 
wish  of  his  royal  highness,  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  nyiinrtMn 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

No  statement  contained  in  your  leuer  appears  to  affect  the 
general  principles,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you 
in  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  December,  1810. 

Great  Britain  has  always  insisted  upon  her  right  of  self-defence 
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against  the  system  of  commercial  warfere  pursued  by  France,  and 
the  British  orders  of  counci}  were  founded  upon  a  just  piinciple  of 
retaliation  against  the  French  decrees.  The  mcidental  operation  of 
the  orders  of  council  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
(although  deeply  to  be  lamented)  must  be  ascribed  exclusively  to 
the  violence  uid  injustice  of  the  enemy,  whith  compelled  this 
country  to  resort  to  adequate  means  of  defence.  It  cannot  now  be 
admitted  that  the  foundation  of  the  original  question  should  be 
changed^and  that  the  measure  of  retafiatioo  adopted  against  France 
should  now  be  relinquished,  at  the  de^re  of  the  United  States, 
Without  any  reference  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  enemy. 

The  intention  has  bee^  repeatedly  declared  of  repealing  the 
orders  of  council,  whenerer  France  shall  actually  have  revoked 
the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  shall  have  restored  the  trade 
of  neutral  nations  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  previously  to 
the  promulgation  of  those  decrees.  Even  admitting  that  France 
has  suspended  the  operation  of  those  decrees,  or  has  repealed 
them,  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  she  has 
not  relinquished  the  conditions  expressly  declared  in  the  letter  of 
the  French  minister,  under  date  the  5th  of  August,  1810.  France, 
therefore,  requires  that  Great  Britain  shall  not  only  repeal  the 
orders  of  council,'  but  renounce  those  prkiciples  of  blockade  which 
are  sdleged  in  the  same  Jetter  to  be  new;  an  allegation  which  must 
be  undet-stood  to  refer  to  the  introductory  part  of  the  Berlin  decree. 
If  Great  Britain  shall  not  submit  to  these  terms,  it  is  plainly  inti* 
mated  in  the  same  letter  that  France  requires  America  to  enforce 
them. 

To  these  conditions,  his  royal  highness,  on  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
cannot  accede.  No  principles  of  blockade  have  been  promulgated 
or  acted  upon  by  Great  Britain  previously  to  the  Berlin  decree, 
which  are  not  strictly  conibrmable  to  the  rights  of  civilized  war, 
and  to  the  approved  usages  and  law  of  nations.  The  blockades 
established  by  the  orders  of  council  rest  on  separate  grounds,  and 
are  justified  by  the  principles  of  necessary  retaliation  in  which  they 
originated* 

The  conditions  exacted  by  France,  would  require  Great  Britain 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  most  important  maritime  rights  and 
interests  of  the  united  kingdoms. 

I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that  his  royal  highness  cannot 
consent  to  blend  the  question  which  has  arisen  upon  the  orders  of 
council,  with  any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  blockade. 

This  declaration  does  not  preclude  any  amicable  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  any  particular  blockade,  of  which  the  circumstances 
may  appear  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  be  excep- 
tionable, or  to  require  explanation.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect  and  condderation,  sir,  your  most  fiEUthful  and  humble 
Bervant, 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

William  Pinkney,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  Ecc 
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MESSAGE 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refireaentatives  ((fthe  United  Stat€$. 

I  now  lay  before  congress,  two  letters  to  the  department  of  state; 
one  from  the  present  plenipotentiary  of  France,  jtbe  other  from  hb 
predecessor;  which  were  not  included  among  the  documents  ac- 
companying my  message  of  the  fiftb  instant,  the  translation  of  them 
being  not  then  completed. 

MMES  MADISON. 

^^ovember7f  1811. 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  general  Turreau  to  the  Secretary 
of  Statey  dated 
SIR,  l^ovember  14, 1810. 

Although  you  may  have  been  already  informed,  through  another 
official  cliannel,  of  the  repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  it 
is  agreeable  to  me  to  have  to  confirm  to  you  this  new  liberal  disposi- 
tion  of  mv  court  towards  the  government  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

You  will  recollect,  without  doubt,  sir,  that  these  decrees  were 
adopted  in  retaliation  for  the  multiplied  measures  of  England 
against  the  rights  of  neutrab,  and  especially  against  those  of  the 
United  States:  and  after  this  new  proof  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  your  government,  his  majesty  the  emperor  has  room.to 
believe,  that  it  will  make  new  efforts  to  withdraw  tlie  American 
commerce  from  the  yoke  which  the  prohibitory  acts  of  G.  Britain 
have  imposed  upoQ  it.  You  will  at  the  same  time  observe,  sir,  that 
the  dearly  expressed  intention  of  my  government  is,  that  the  re- 
newal of  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  the  United 
States  cannot  alter  the  system  of  exclusion  adopted  by  all  Europe 
against  all  the  products  of  the  soil  or  of  the  manufactures  of  £ng» 
Ismd  or  her  colonies:  a  system,  the  wisdom  and  advantages  of  which, 
are  already  proved  by  its  development  and  its  success;  and  of  which, 
also,  the  U.  States,  as  an  agricultural  and  commercial  power,  have 
a  particular  interest  in  aiding  in,  and  hastening  the  completion. 
Moreover,  sir,  this  measure  of  my  government,  and  those  which 
yours  may  think  proper  to  adopt,  will  prove  the  inutility  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  common  enemy  to  break  the  ties  of  friendship  whicji  a 
humane  and  generous  policy  has  necessarily  formed  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  which  the  actual  crisis  ought  to  draw 
closer.  We  ought  hereafter,  sir,  to  hope,  or  rather  we  may  be  as- 
bured,  that  new  relations  still  more  close  and  more  fnendly  are 
about  to  be  formed  between  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  and  that 
these  two  people  will  be  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  their 
glory,  their  interest  and  their  happiness  must  eternally  consecrate 
the  principle  and  the  conservation  of  these  relations. 

I  seize  with  eagerness  this  occasion,  sir,  of  renewing  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  TURREAU. 
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»        Mr,  Serurier  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
SIR,  WMhirtgton,  July  23, 1811. 

The  new  dispositions  of  your  government,  expressed  in  the  sup- 
plementary act  of  the  2d  of  March  last,  having  been  officially  com- 
municated  to  my  court  by  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States;  his  impenal  majesty,  as  soon  as  he  was  nuide  acquainted 
with  them,  directed  that  the  American  vessels  sequestered  in  the 
ports  of  France  since  the  2d  of  November  should  be  released. 
Their  cargoes  have  been  admitted,  and  some  of  them  have  depart- 
ed, upon  conforming  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country;  that 
is  to  say,  by  exporting  wines,  silks,  and  the  products  of  French 
manufactures.  Orders  were  to  be  g^ven  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
American  vessels  coming  from  the  United  States  and  loaded  with 
merchandise  the  growth  of  the  country,  should  be  admitted  and  re- 
ceived in  all  the  ports  of  France. 

I  hasten,  sir,  according  to  the  orders  I  have  received,  to  make 
these  dispositions  known  to  your  government. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  cargoes  of 
vessels,  the  table  indicating  the  merchandise  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  prepared;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
rule  could  not  be  adopted  more  favourable  and  more  sure,  than 
the  statement  itself  of  the  exportations  made  by  the  Americans 
during  the  year  which  preceded  the  embargo,  viz.  from  the  1st 
October,  1806,  to  the  30th  September,  1807,  a  period  during  which 
your  commerce  of  exportation  was  in  full  activity.  I  annex  this 
table  to  my  letter.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa,  are  not  included  in 
this  statement.  These  articles  of  merchandise  have  always  been 
ranged  in  the  class  of  colonial  products;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin,  his  majesty,  while  favouring  in  his  states  many 
branches  of  culture  and  many  new  establishments,  with  a  view  of 
supplying  their  place  by  indigenous  productions,  could  not  en- 
courage indefinitely  their  exportation.  Vessels  arriving  with  per- 
mits, by  means  of  which  the  importation  of  merchandise  of  this 
sort  is  authorized,  will  be  admitted. 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  is  not  prohibited.  It  forms  the  first 
object  of  culture  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  union;  and  his 
inajesty,  having  an  equal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all,  desires 
that  the  relations  of  commerce  should  be  eommon  to  all  parts  of 
the  federal  territory.  But  tobacco  is  under  an  administration  (err 
r6gie)  in  France;  the  administration  is  the  only  consumer,  and 
can  purchase  only  the  quantity  necessary  for  its  consumption.  It 
became  necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  have  been  conformable  to  the  common  interest.  To- 
bacco will  be  received  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  placed  in  actual 
deposit  (en  entrep6t  reel);  and  if  more  arrives  than  the  adminis- 
tration can  purchase,  the  transit  of  the  surplus  will  be  permitted 
across  France,  for  Germany,  and  the  other  states  of  Europe  in 
which  the  American  meKhants  may  find  a  sale  for  it. 
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All  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  which  may  arrhre  in  France 
will  hare  to  dischar^  the  customhouse  duties^  to  which  the  mer- 
chandise thef  may  bring  is  subject;  and  their  return  must  be  ef- 
fected by  exporting  an  equal  value  in  French  wines*  silks,  and  other 
articles  of  French  manu&cturey  in  the  proportions  determined  by 
the  regulations. 

Merchandise  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  composing  tfie 
cargoes  of  American  vessels,  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin,  delivered  by  the  French  qonsul  of  the  port  from 
whence  the  vessel  departed. 

I  flatter  myself^  sir,  that  the  coihmunication  of  these  dispositions 
of  the  emperor  in  fovor  of  American  commierce,  will  be  as  agree- 
able  ^o  your  government  as  it  is  to  me  to  be  the  ineans*  of  making  it. 

I  have  the  honour^  sir,  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  lugh 
consideration. 
'  The  Minister  of  France. 

SERURIER. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State. 


ProducHoftB  qf  the  soil  and  qfthe  mamifactures  f(fihe  United  Stutesf 
exfiorfedjrom  the  Ist  qf  October^  1806,  /o  the  ZOth  qf  Sefttemherf 
1807. 


Salt  or  smoked  fish. 

Dried  or  pickled  do. 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil, 

Whalebone, 

Spermaceti  candles, 

Staves  and  heading, 

Shingles, 

Hoops, 

Plank, 

Timber, 

Lumber  of  all  kinds. 

Masts  and  spars, 

Manufactures  of  wood. 

Oak  bark  and  other  dyes^ 

Tar, 

Pitch, 

Rosin, 

Turpentine, 

Skins  and  fiirs, 

Ginseng, 

Barley, 

Buck-wheat^ 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Apples, 

Potatoes, 


Rice, 

Indigo, 

Tobacco, 

Flax-seed, 

Hops, 

Wax, 

Household  furniture. 

Coaches  and  other  carriage^ 

Hats, 

Saddlery, 

Boots, 

Shoes— silk  and  leather, 

Beer,  porter  and  cider,  in  casks 

and  bottlesi 
Beef, 
Tallow, 
Hides, 

Horned  cattle, 
Pork, 

Hams  and  bacoi^ 
I.Ard, 
Hogs, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes. 
Horsey 
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MuIeSf  Snuff, 
Sheep»                                       ,  Tobacco  maQii&ctiired) 

PoQiUy^  Bricks,  . 

Mustard,  Essence  of  Bark, 

Cotton,  Linseed  oil, 

Wheat,  Spirits  of  turpentine, 

Flour,  Cards — wool  and  cotton. 

Rye  meal,  ^Maple  and  other  brown  sugar. 

Buck-wheat  meal.  Bar  iron, 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bres^,'  Nails, 

Indian  com.  Castings, 

Indian  meal,  Canvas  and  saU-cloth, 

Rye,  Cables  and  cordage, 

Oats,  Spirits  from  moluses, 

Spirits  from  grain,  Refined  sugar. 

Starch,  Chocolate, 

Candles,  Gun^powder, 

Soap,  Copper  manufactured. 

Wax  candles,  Medicinal  drugs. 
Hair-powder,  [thub  copy.] 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  BASSANO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Of  Jonathan  Russell^  Esquire. 


Mr.  RtuaeU  to  Mr,  Smithy  Secretary  qf  State. 
SIR,  Paris,  January  16, 1811. 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  of  November,  relative  to  the  powers  given 
by  this  government  to  its  consuls  in  the  United  States,  under  its 
decree  concerning  licenses,  was  received  by  me  on  the  1 1th  instant, 
and  the  next  day  I  communicated  its  contents  to  the  duke  of  Ca- 
dore  in  a  note,  a  copy  of  which  you  will  find  inclosed.  I  remain,  Sec 
(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

The  honorable  Robert  Smith,  &c. 

Mr.  Russell  to  the  Duke  qf  Cadore. 
SIR,  ParU,  January  12, 1811. 

The  public  journals  and  letters  from  general  Armstrong  have 
announced  to  the  American  government  an  imperial  decree,  by 
which  permission  is  to  be  granted  to  a  stated  number  of  American 
vessels,  to  import  into  France  from  certain  ports  of  the  United 
States,  the  articles  therein  specified,  and  to  export  in  return  such 
productions  of  the  French  empire  as  are  also  enumerated  in  said 
decree.  This  trade,  it  would  appear,  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the. 
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authority  of  imperial  licenses,  and  can  only  be  perfected  by  the  act 
of  the  French  xonsul  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  at  the  specified  ports. 

The  United  States  have  no  pretension  of  right  to  object  to  the 
operation  of  commercial  regulations,  strictly  municipal,  authorized 
by  the  French  government  to  take  elBfect  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  dominions;  but  I  am  instructed  to  state  to  you  the  inadmissi- 
bility, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  such  a  capsular  super- 
intendence as  that  which  is  contemplated  by  this  decree  fespectiog^ 
a  trade  to  be  carried  on  under  licenses. 

France  cannot  claim  for  her  consuls^  either  by  treaty  or  cuatomy 
such  a  superintendence.  They  can  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  le- 
gitimate functions  only  as  are  sanctioned  by  public  law,  or  by  the 
usage  of  nations  growing  out  of  the  courtesy  of  independent 
states. 

Besides,  the  decree  in  question  professes  to  invest  certain  consuls 
with  a  power,  which  cannot  be  regularly  exercised  in  the  United 
States  without  the  tacit  permission  of  the  American  government^ 
a  permission  that  cannot  be  presumed,  not  only  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  usage,  but  because  consuls  thus  acting  would  be  exercb- 
ing  functions  in  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  French  authority 
only,  which  the  American  government  itself  is  not  competent  to 
authorize  in  any  agents  whatever. 

If  the  construction  given  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  this  decree  be  correct,  the  government  of  France  should  not  for 
a  monient  mislead  itself  by  a  belief,  that  its  commercial  agents  will 
be  permitted  to  exercise  the  extraordinary  power  thus  intended  to 
be  given  to  them.  I  pray  your  excellency,  8cc.  8cc. 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

His  excellency  the  duke  of  Cadore. 

Mr.  RuH9ellto  Mr.  Smithy  Secretary  of  State. 
SIR,  Paris,  2l9t  January,  1811. 

On  the  18th  instant  I  received  a  note  dated  that  day  from  the 
duke  of  Cadore,  in  answer  to  the  representation  which  I  had  made 
to  him  on  the  Idth  of  this  month,  relative  to  the  exceptionable 
powers  intended  to  be  exercised  by  French  consuls  in  the  United 
States,  in  perfecting  the  contemplated  trade  under  licenses. 

You  will  perceive  with  satisfaction,  that  not  only  these  powers, 
but  the  system  itself,  under  which  they  were  to  have  been  exercis- 
ed, have  been  abandoned.  1  haye  the  honour,  &c.  Sec 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

Hon.  Robert  Smith,  &c.  &c. 

[translation.] 
The  Duke  de  Cadore  to  Mr,  Rus^elL 
SIR,  Paris,  18th  January,  1811. 

I  have  read  with  much  attention  your  note  of  the  12th  Januaiji 
relative  to  the  licenses  intended  to  favom*  the  commerce  of  the 
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Americans  in  France.  This  sTStem  had  been  conceived  before  the 
reTocation  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  had  b^en  resolved 
upon.  Now  circumstances  arc  changed  by  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  United  States,  to  cause  their  .flag  and  their  independence  to  be 
respected,  that  which  has  been  done  before  this  last  epoch,  can  no 
longer  serve  as  a  rule  under  actual  circtimstances.  Accept  the  as- 
surances of  my  high  consideraticm,  CHAMPAGNY, 

Duke  de  Cadpre. 

Mr.  RuB9tU  to  Mr.  Smith. 
SIR/  Paria,  STth  May,  1811. 

By  the  iirst  opportunity  which  presented  iuelf  after  the  admis- 
sion of  our  vessels  on  the  4th  of  May,  I  communicated  this  event 
to  the  American  charge  d'affaires  at  London,  in  hopes  that  it 
might  be  useful  there.  The  inclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  note  which  I 
addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion.  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

The 'honorable  Robert  Smith,  Sec'ry  of  Sute. 

Mr.  Rmaellto  Mr.  J.  S,  Smith. 
SIR,  Paris,  10th  May,  1811. 

I  hand  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  his  excel- 
lency the  duke  of  Bassano,  dated  the  4th  inst.*  and  inclosing  a  list 
of  the  American  vessels  whose  cargoes  have  been  admitted  by  or- 
der of 'the  emperor. 

As  this  list  contsdns  all  the  American  vessels,  except  one  onl^ 
whose  papers  were  mislaid,  which  have  arrived  spontaneously  in 
the  ports  of  France,  since  the  first  of  November  last,  which  had 
not  already  been  admitted;  the  measure  adopted  by  this  govern- 
ment may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  of  a  general  character  and 
a  consequence  of  the  actual  relations  between  the  two  countries^ 
growing  out  of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  so 
far  as  they  violated  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States.  I  am, 
sir,  with  great  consideration,  Sec. 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 

John  S.  Smith,  Esq.  Sec.  8cc. 

Mr.  RuaaeU  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
SIR,  Paris,  9th  June,  1811 . 

The  case  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet  having  apparently  excited 
considerable  interest,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to  receive 
a  more  particular  account  of  it  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted. 

This  vessel,  owned  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruden,  of  New  York, 
left  that  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  with  a  clearance  for  Lisbon,  but 
actually  destined  for  Gibraltar.  Her  cargo,  likewise  the  property  of 
Mr.  Ruden,  consisted  of  207  whole  tierces  and  3 1  half  tierces  of 

*  See  this  copy  in  the  inclosures  of  Mr.  Russell's  letter  15th  July,  which 
«1U  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  correspondence. 
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ricC)  330  bags  of  Soiinain  cocoat  K>  hogsheads  of  tobaocoy  6  tierces 
of  hams,  50  barrels  of  pork,  60  barrels  of  beef;  200  barrels  of  flour, 
30  tierces  of  beans  and  64  firkins  of.  btitter.  On  her  passage  to 
Gibraltar,  she  was  boarded  hj  an  Elnglish  frigate  and  an  Eogluh 
schooner,  and  after  a  short  detention  allowed  to  proceed.  Ob  ani?« 
ing  at  Gibraltar  the  36th  of  August,  Mr.  Munroe,  the  supercargo, 
proceeded  to  sell  the  cargo,  and  actually  disposed  of  the  floor^  tlie 
Deans  and  butter,  when  about  the  20th  of  September  a  packet  ar^ 
rived  there  from  England  bringing  newspapers  containmg  the 
publication  of  the  letter  from  the  duke  <^  Cadore  of  the  5th  €i  Au* 
gust.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Munroe  immei&uely 
suspended  his  sales,  and  after  having  consulted  with  Mr;  Hacklej, 
the  American  consul  at  Cadiz,  he  determined  to  proceed  witli  the 
remainder  of  his  cargo  to  Bourdeaux.  He  remained  howefer  at 
Gibraltar  till  the  22d  of  October,  that  he  might  not  arrive  in  Fnuice 
before  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  Berlin  aad  Bli* 
Ian  decrees  were  to  cease  to  operate.  He  arrived  in  ilie  Garonne 
on  the  Uth  of  November,  but  by  reason  of  his  quarantine  did  not 
reach  Bourdeaux  before  the  3d  of  December.  On  the  5th  of  this 
month  the  director  of  the  customs  there  seized  the  New  OHeans 
Packet  and  her  cargo  under  the  I^an  decrees  of  the  23d  Novem- 
ber and  17th  December,  1807,  expressly  set  forth,  for  having  come 
from  an  English  port  and  for  having  been  visited  by  sDti  Englidi 
vessel  of  war.  These  £icts  havin^^  been  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Mun- 
roe, or  by  Mr.  Meyer,  the  Amencan  vice-consul  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  principal  one,  that  of  the  seizure  under  the  Milan  decrees,  be* 
ing  established  by  the  firocea  verbal  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr. 
M[artini,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  cargo,  I  conceived  it  to  be 
my  duty  not  to  suffer  the  transaction  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  there- 
by permit  it  to  grow  into  a  violation  of  the  engagements  of  this 
government.  While  I  was  considering  the  most  proper  mode  of 
bringing  the  conduct  of  the  customhouse  officer  at  the  port  under 
the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  I  learnt  of  the  arrival  of  the  Essex  at 
L'Orient.  From  the  time  at  which  this  frigate  was  reported  to  have 
left  the  United  States,  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  had  brought  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  announcing  the  revocation  of  the 
very  decrees  under  which  this  precipitate  seizure  had  been  made* 
I  could  but  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  important  to  a£Fbrd  to  this  go- 
vernment an  oppormnity  of  disavowing  the  conduct  of  its  officer,  so 
incompatible  with  the  engagements  on  which  the  president  had  in 
all  probability  reposed  with  confidence,  in  season  to  shew  tha^  this 
confidence  had  not  been  mistimed  or  misplaced.  To  have  waitDd 
for  the  receipt  of  the  proclamation  in  order  to  make  use  of  it  for 
the  liberation  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet,  appeared  to  me  a  pre- 
posterous and  unworthy  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  be  nothtag 
better  than  absurdly  and  basely  employing  the  declaration  of  the 
President  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  revoked,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  their  revocation,  I  believed  it  became  me 
to  take  higher  ground,  and,  without  confining  myself  to  the  mode 
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best  calculated  to  recover  the  property,  to  pursue  that  which  the 
dignity  of  the  American  goremnieot  reii^oired.  . 

A  crisis  in  my  opinion  presented  itself^  which  was  to  decide 
whether,  the  French  edicu  weve  retracted  as  a  prelimii^ary  to  the 
execution  of  our  law,  or  whether  by  the  nqn-perfbrmance  of  one 
party  and  the  prompt  performance  of  the  other,  the  <n^r  in  which 
these  measures  ought  to  stand  ivas  to  be  reversed,  and  the  Ameri- 
can government  shuffled  ^)to  the  lead  where  national  honour  and 
the  Law  required  it  to  foUew.  Uncertain  what  would  be  the  conduct 
pf  this  government,  but  clear  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  thought  it  po- 
iitic  to  present  briefly  the  honest  construction  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  was  communicated  on  the  5th 
of  August,  that  the  conditions  ilnight  not  be  tortured  into  a  pretext 
for  continuing  them.  I  believed  this  to  be  the  more  necessary  as 
no  occasion  hitherto  occurred  for  offering  such  an  interpretation.  I 
likewise  supposed  it  to  be  desirable  totsSie  from  this  government, 
by  a  concise  statement  of  ihctSr  the  power  of  imputing  neglect  to 
the  United  States,  in  performing  the  act  required  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  in  thld  neglect  a  color  for  again  executing  the 
decrees.  These  were  my  views  in  writing  promptly  and  fruikly  on 
the  occasion.  < 

So  acceptable  indeed  did  I  suppose  it  would  be  to  the  feelings  of 
the  American  government,  to  obtain  at  least  an  explanation  of  an 
act  ostensibly  proving  the  continued  operation  of  the  decrees,  pre- 
▼ious  to  communicating  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  an- 
nouncing their  revocation,  that,  although  I  received  this  proclama« 
tion  on  the  13th  December,  I  deferred  the  communication  of  it  to 
the  duke  of  Cadore,  until  the  1 7th  of  that  month;  nor  should  I  then 
have  communicated  it,  had  not  an  interview  with  him  on  the  I5th, 
led  me  to  believe  that  much  time  might  be  necessary  to  procure 
official  reports  from  the  customhouse,  relative  to  the  seizure  in 
cjuestion,  and  that  until  these  reports  were  received,  it  would  be 
impossiUe  formally  to  explain  or  correct  this  proceeding.  When, 
however,  I  declined,  uninstructed  as  I  was,  incurring  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  protracted  delay,  and  decided  on  communicating  the 
proclamation  before  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  received,  I  took 
care  to  guard  against  any  mbconstruction,  by  explicitly  declaring 
at  the  outset  that  this  proclamation  <<had  been  issued  alone  on  the 
ground  that  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  did 
not  depend  on  any  condition  previously  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States." 

The  customhouse  officers  at  Bourdeaux  commenced  unlading 
the  New-Orleans  Packet  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  completed 
this  work  on  the  20th  of  that  mon^h,  as  appears  by  their /irocw 
verbal  of  those  dates.  That  of  the  20th  expressly  declares  that  the 
confiscation  of  this  property  was  to  be  pursued  before  the  imperial 
council  of  prizes  at  Paris,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  23d  No- 
Tember  and  17th  of  December,  1807;  or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
crees of  Milan.  The  decree  of  the  23d  of  March,  or  the  Rambouil- 
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let  decree,  is  also  mentioned;  but  as  I  wrote  my  note  of  the  loth 
of  December  with  ^  view  only  to  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadope 
announcing  the  revocation  x>f  the  BerUn  and  Milan  decrees*  and  a» 
the  firocea  verbal  of  the  5th  appears  to  waive  the  application  of  the 
Rambouillet  decree  as  unnecessary,  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

On  Monday  the  ITth  of  December  my  remonstrance  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  council  of  commerce,  and  referred  by  it  to  the  direotor 
general  of  the  customs  for  his  report.  From  this 'time,  all  further 
proceedings  against  the  New  Orleans  Packet  were  suspended.  The 
papers  were  not  transmitted  to  the  council  of  prizes,  nor  a  prose* 
cution  instituted  before  that  tribunal  for  the  confiscation  of  tli&  pro- 
perty, as  was  professedly  the  intention  of  the  officers  conceoicd  m 
the  seizure.  This  prosecution  was  not  only  abandoned,  but  on  the 
9th  of  January  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  plsiced  at  the  dispositioD 
of  the  consignees,  on  giving  bond  to  ^y  the  estimated  amount, 
should  it  definitively  be  so  decided.  Nothmg  is  now  wanting  to  com« 
plet^  the  liberation  of  the  New  Orleans  Packet  and  her  cargo  but 
the  cancelling  of  this  bond. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  remonstrance  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember arrested  the  proceeding  complained  of,  before  it  had  as- 
sumed a  definitive  character,  or  unequivocally  become  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  not  only  rescued  the  property  from  the  seizOTe  with 
which  it  had  been  visited,  but,  by  procuring  its  admission,  placed 
it  in  a  situation  more  &vorable  than  that  of  many  other  vesfieb 
and  cargoes  which  continued  to  be  holden  in  a  kind  of  fnorie^mmn 
by  the  suspension  of  all  proceedings  with  regard  to  them.  I  hare 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

.  P.  S.  July  5th.  I  have  the  latisfaction  to  announce  to  you  that 
since  writing  the  above,  an  order  has  been  given  to  cancel  the  bond, 
and  a  letter  just  received  from  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Bordeaux,  informs  me  that  it  is  actually  cancelled. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruaaell  to  the  Secretary  of  State  qfthe 
United  Statesj  dated 

'•Paris,  15ih  July,  1811. 

"  On  the  5th  of  that  month  [May]  I  received  a  note  fNo.  1  j 
from  the  duke  of  Bassano,  dated  the  4th,  containing  a  list  of  sixteen 
American  vessels  whose  cargoes  had  been  admitted  by  order  of 
the  emperor.  I  immediately  transmitted  to  you  several  copies  of 
this  communication,  and  I  gave  you  on  the  8th  such  an  account 
[No.  2  ]  of  the  admitted  cases,  as  might  aid  you  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  political  value  of  the  measure  adopted  m  thdr 
favor. 

Although  I  was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  earW 
decision  in  favor  of  the  captured  vessels,  none  of  which  had  beer 
included  in  the  list  above  mentioned)  yet  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
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WMt  a  few  days  before  I  made  an  application  upon  the  subject.  B7 
this  delaf  I  gave  the  government  here  an  opportunity  of  obtsdning 
the  necessary  information  concerning  these  cases^  anid  of  pursuing 
spontaneously  the  course  which  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  appeared  to  require.  On  the  1  Uh,  howevert  having  learnt 
at  the  council  of  prizes  that  no  new  order  had  been  received  there>  I 
judged  it  to  be  my  duty  no  longer  to  remain  silent,  lest  this  govern- 
ment should  erroneously  suppose  that  what  had  been  done  was 
completely  satisfactory  to^  the  United  States,  and,  construing  my 
silencQ  into  an  acquiescence  in'  this  opinion,  neglect  to  do  more.  I 
therefore  on  that  day  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Bassano  my  note 
f  No.  3]  with  a  Ibt  of  American  vessels  captured  since  the  1st  of 
November.  On  the  16th,  I  learnt  that  he  haid  laid  this  note,  with  a 
general  report  on  it,  before  the  emperor,  but  that  his  majesty  de- 
clined taking  any  deci^on  with  regard,  to  it,  before  it  had  been  sub« 
mitted  to  a  council  of  commerce.  Unfortunately,  this  council  did 
not  meet  before  the  departure  of  the  emperor  for  Cherbourg;  and 
during  his  absence,  and  the  festivals  which  succeeded  it,  there  was 
no  assemblage  of  this  body. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  communication  of  the  duke  of 
Bassano  of*  the  4th  of  Mfty^  I  addressed  him  a  note  [No.  4]  con- 
cerning the  brig  Qood  Intent,  detained  at  St.  Andero.  Although  this 
vessel  had  in,  fact  been  captured,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  thocase,  I  hoped  that  she  would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  which  had  been  admitted.  The  answer  [No.  5]  which  was 
returned  by  the  duke  of  Bassano,  dated  the  35tb  and  received  the 
38th,  announced  to  mey  however,  that  this  affair  must  be  carried 
before  the  council  of  prizes.  Wishing  to  rescue  this  case  from  this 
inauspicious  mode  of  proceeding,  I  again  addressed  him  in  relation 
to  it,  in  a  note  [No.  6 J  on  the  2d  of  Jime.  If  I  could  not  obtain  at 
once  the  restoration  ot  this  vessel,  it  was  desirable,  at  least,  that 
she  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  measure,  which 
I' insinuated  might  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  captured  class  men- 
tioned in  my  iM>te  of  the  1 1th  of  May. 

As  in  this  note  I  have  stated  the  case  of  the  Good  Intent  to  be 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Hare  and  the  John,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  to  you  both  the  points  of  resemblance  and  diversity,  in 
order  to  reconcile  this  note  with. my  declaration,  that  no  captured 
vessel  was  on  the  list  of  the  4th  of  May.  The  cases  agree  in  the 
destination  to  places  under  the  authority  of  France,  and  in  the  ar- 
restation  by  launches  in  the  service  of  the  French  government; 
they  differ  in  the  Hare  and  John  having  already,  before  they  were 
taken,  arrived  at  the  port,  and  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  bound,  and  the  Good  Intent  haying 
been  taken  without  such  jurisdiction,  and  conducted  to  a  port  to 
which  she  was  not  destined.  The  taking  possession  of  Uie  Hare, 
and  the  John,  may  be  considered  then  as  a  seizure  in  port,  and  that 
of  the  Good  Intent  as  a  capture  on  the  high  seas. 

On  perceiving  that  the  schooner  Friendship  was  not  named  in 
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the  list  of  admitted,  vcssqIsi  I  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  at  the 
customhouse  concerning  ^e  cause  of  tliis  ombsion.  It  was  stated 
that  her  papers  had  been  mislaid,  but  that  search  was  making  for 
them,  and  thatf  when  found,  a  report  would  immediately  be  made* 
I  waited  for  this  report  until  the  18th  of  May,  but  finding  it  had 
not  been  made,  I  conceived  it  might  be  useful,  in  order  to  accele- 
rate it,  and  to  render  oomplete  the  admission  of  the  entire  class  to 
which  this  case  belong^,  to  attract  towards  the  Friendship  the  at- 
tention of  the  minister  of  foreign  r^latio^s.  With  this  Tiew,  I  pre- 
sented to  him  my  note  [No.  7  J  of  that  date. 

Having  reflected  much  on  the  cctiditicMi)  attached  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  American  cargoes,  to  export  two  thirds  of  the  proceec|s 
in  silks,  and  being  persuaded  that  the  tendency  of,  this  restrictioDt 
added  to  the  danj^ers  of  a  vigilaht  blockade,  and  to  the  exacti<ma  of 
an  excessive  tanff,  was  to  annihiliate  all  commercial  intercouTM 
l^etween  the  two  countries.  I  believed  it  would  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  offer  to  this  government  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  This 
I  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  as  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that 
this  condition  was  not  imposed  as  an  expedient,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses only,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  be  continued  as  the  essential 
part  of  a  permanent  system.  In  a  note,  therefore,  of  the  lOdi  of 
June,  [No.  8]  I  suggested  to  the  duke  of  Bassano  the  eyils  wUdi 
might  he  expected  naturally  to  result  fi*om  the  operation  of  this  re- 
striction on  exports.  It  is  indeed  apparent,  that  a  trade  that  haste 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  British  blockade,  and  is  crushed  vfith  extrava- 
gant duties  inwards,  and  shackled  with  this  singular  restricticni 
outwards,  cannot  continue. 

On  the  I5th  of  June,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  John  AdamS}  reached 
Paris,  and  informed  me  that  this  vessel  had  arrived  at  Cheihourg. 
Unwilling  to  dose  my  despatches  by  her,  without  being  able  to 
communicate  somethings  of  a  more  definite  and  satisCsuitory  chuac- 
ter,  than  any  thing  which  had  hitherto  transpired,  I  immediately 
called  at  the  ofiice  of  foreign  relations,  but  the  mimster  being  at 
St  Cloud,  I  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  interview  which  I  sought, 
until  the  Tuesday  following.  At  this  interview  I  stated  to  him  the 
arrival  of  the  frigate,  and  my  solicitude  to  transHiit  by  her  to  the 
United  States,  some  act  of  his  government,  justifying  the  expecta- 
tion with  which  the  important  law  which  she  had  brought  Mther, 
had  undoubtedly  been  imssed.  I  urged  particularly  a  reply  to  my 
note  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  relative  to  the  captured  vessels,  and  ob- 
served, that  although  the  mere  pecuniary  value  of  this  property 
might  not  be  great,  yet  in  a  political  point  of  view,  its  immediate 
liberation  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  I  intimated  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  my  anxiety  was  such  to  communicate  by  the 
John  Adams,  a  decision  on  these  captures  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  I  should  detain  this  vessel  until  I  had  received  it.  He 
replied  that  his  sentiments  accorded  perfectly  with  mine  in  this 
matter;  and  ascribed  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  to  the  same, 
causes  as  I  have  assigned.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  he  would 
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immediatelf  occupy  himself  agcdn  Mdth  this  buuness,  and  unless  a 
council  of  commerce  should  be  h<^den  within  a  fev^  days,  h^  would 
make  a  efiecial  report  to  the  emperor,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision from  him  in  person.  He  approved  mv  intention  of  detaining 
the  frigate,  and  engaged  to  do  wbateyer  might  depend  on  him,  to 
enable  me  to  despatch  her  with  satis&ction.  He  added  that  he  had 
already  made  inquiries  of  the  competent  authorities,  concerning 
the  Good  Intent  and  ihj^  Friendship*,  and  that  when  their  reports 
should  be  received,  he  would  do  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases  might  warrant.^ 

I  now  suggested  to  him  the  evils  which  resulted  to  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Prance,  from  the  great  uncertainty  which 
attended  it,  owing  to  the  total  i^ant  on  their  part  of  clear  and  gene- 
ral regulations.  After  making  a  few  observations  in  explanation  of 
this  rema^y  I  requested  to  know  if  he  would  have  any  communi* 
cation  to  make  to' me  oti  the  subject  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the 
John  Adams.  I  was  lead  to  make  this  inquiry  from  information 
which  I  hgd  indirectly  obtained,  that  several  resolutions  for  the 
regulation  of  our  trade,  had  been  definitively  decreed.  He  replied 
that  no  such  conimunication  would  be  made  here,  but  that  Mr. 
SerruHer  would  be  fully  instructed  on  tbb  bead.  The  resolutions 
just  mentioned,  as  &r  as  I  have  learnt,  are,  to  admit  the  produce 
of  the  United  States  (except  sugar)  without  special  permits  or 
licenses;  to  admit  coffee,  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce,  with 
such  permits  or  licenses,  and  to  prohibit  every  thing  arriving  from 
^reat  Britsdn,  or  places  under  her  control. 

He  again  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  regulation  of  the  year 
twelve,  authorizing  the  certificates  of  origin  for  French  ports  only, 
or  for  ports  in  possession  of  the  French  armies,  but  declared  that 
after  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  archives  of  his  depart- 
ment, no  document  or  record  had  been  found  permitting  these 
certificates  to  be  granted  for  the  ports  of  neutral  or  allied  powers. 
He  again,  however,  professed  a  favourable  disposition  towards  our 
negotiations  in  Denmark,  and  said,  <^le  succ6s  de  la  mission  de 
Moiis.  Erving  s'accorderait  par&itement  avec  nos  sentimens,  et  ne 
contr^erait  nuUement  notre  politique.'' 

With  the  view  above  stated,  I  detained  the  John  Adams  until 
the  9th  instant.  I  had  from  time  to  time,  in  the  mean  while,  in- 
formed myself  of  the  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  captured  ves- 
sels, and  ascertained  that  in  fact,  the  duke  of  Bassano  had  made  a 
report  in  relation  to  them.  The  emperor  it  appears,  however,  still 
wished  for  the  decision  of  his  council  of  commerce,  and  the  report 
was  laid  before  them  on  the  Ist  of  this  month,  being  the  first  time 
they  had  assembled  since  the  date  of  my  letter  of  the  )  lih  May.  I 
wuted  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, until  the  9th  instant,  when,  conceiving  sufficient  time  had 
been  allowed  for  receiving  it,  and  not  feeling  perfealy  at  my  ease 
under  the  responsibility  1  was  incurring  for  the  unauthorized  de- 
tention of  the  John  Adams,  I  determined  to  learn  from  the  duke  of 
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Bas^no,  in  person,  what  I  m\^h\  reasonably  expect  in  the  matter. 
I  accordingly  procured  an  interview  with  him  on  the  day  last  men- 
tioned. I  reminded  him  of  what  had  passed  at  our  conference  on 
the  18th  ultimo,^  and  told  him  that  i(i  consequence  thereof,  I  bad 
kept  the  ship,  but  that  I  could  not  with  propriety  detain  her  longer, 
without  the  evident  prospect  of  obtaining  from  the  French  govern- 
ment the  release  of  th^  captured  vessels.  He  expressed  a  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  my  observations,  and  assured  me  that  he  was 
in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  a  decision  on  the  captured  cases, 
and  hoped  that  the  John  Adams  might  not  be  permitted  to  return 
without  it.  I  thereupon  consented  to  keep  my  desp«itches  open 
until  the  l^3th,  assuring  him  that  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to 
protract  the  detention  of  the  John  Adams  beyond  that  period. 

On  the  Idth,  about  1  o'clock,  I  received  a  note  from  the  duke  of 
Bassano,  of  which  the  inch>sed  (No  9)  is  a  copy.  I  waited  upon  him 
immediately,  and  was  informed  that  the  Two  Brothers,  the  Good 
Intent,  and  the  Star,  three  of  the  captured  vessels,  had  been  libe- 
rated. He  added  that  no  unnecessary  delay  would  be  allowed  in 
deciding  upon  the  whote. 

I  shall  despatch  Mr.  Hamilton  'this  day,  and  I  shall  s^id  with 
him  a  messenger  to  be  landed  on  the  other  side,  who  will  carry  to^ 
Mr.  Smith  an  account  (No.  10*)  of  what  has  been  done  here,  to  be 
used  by  him  as  he  shall  judge  proper.*' 

No.  1. 
Ctranslation.J 
The  Duke  <if  Basaano  to  Mr.  RubbcU. 
SIR,  Paris,4Ui  May,  1811. 

i  hasten  to  announce  to  you  that  H.  M.  the  emperor  ha»  order- 
ed his  minister  oC  finance  to  authorize  the  admission  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  cargoes  which  had  been  provisionally  placed  injdeposit  on 
their  arrival  in  France. 

I  have  the  honour  to  send  to  you  a  list  of  vessels  to  which  these 
cargoes  belong;  they  will  have  to  export  the  amount  of  them  in 
national  merchandise,  of  which  the  two  thirds  vi^U  be  in  silks. 
^  I  have  not  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  to  you  i^  measure 
perfectly  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  union  and  of  iiiendship 
which  exist  between  the  two  powers.  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance 
of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  ^  DUG  DE  BASSANO. 

No.  2. 
Mr,  Ruisell  to  the  Secretary  tf  State, 
SIR,  Paris,  8th  Mi^,  1811, 

I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you  on  the  6th  inst.  by  various 
ports,  several  copies  of  the  note  of  the  duke  of  Bassano  Co  me  on 

•  See  the  letter  from  Mr.  Russell  to  Mr.  Smith,  charge  d'Affkires,  &c.  &c.* 
dated  the  14th  July,  inclosed  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  of  17th  October,  to  Mr. 
Foster. 
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the  4th9  containing  a  list  of  tlie  yessels^  the  admis^on  of  whose 
cargoes  had  been  authorized  by  the  emperor. 

This  list  comprises  all  the  American  vesseb  which  had  arrivedi 
without  capture^  in  the  ports  of  France  or  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
since  the  first  of  November,  and  which  had  not-already  been  ad- 
mitted, excepting  the  schooner  Friendship^ 

The  papers  of  the  Friendship  had'  been  mislaid  at  the  custom- 
house, and  no  report  of  her  case  made  to  the  enlperor. 

As  the  New  Orleans  Packet  and  her  cargo  had  been  given  up 
on  bond  in'  January  last,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question  with 
regard  to  their  admissiom  but  to  make  their  liberation  complete, 
the  bond  i^oiild  be  canceled.     ^ ' 

AH  the  Yessels  mentioned  in  the  list,  excepting  the  Grace  Ann 
Greene,  had  come  direct  from  the  United  States,  without  having 
done  or  submitted  to  any  kno^  act,  which  could  have  subjected 
them  to  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  had  these 
decrees  continued  in  force. 

The  Grace  Ann  Greene  stopped  at  Gibraltar,  remained  many 
days  there,  and  in  proceeding  thence  to  Marseilles  was  captured 
by  an  English  vessel  of  tear.  The  captain  of  the  Grace  Ann  Greene 
with  a  few  of  his  people  rose  upon  the  British  prize-crew,  retook 
his  vessel  from  them  and  carried  her  and  them  into  the  port  to 
which  he  was  bound. 

The  captain  considered  this  re-capture  of  his  vessel  as  an  act  of 
resistance  to  the  British  orders  in  council  and  as  exempting  his 
property  firom  the  operation  of  French  decrees  professedly  issued 
in  retaliation  of  those  orders.  He  likewise  made  a  merit  of  de- 
livering" to  this^  government  nine  of  its  enemies  to  be  treated  as 
prisonel^  of  war. 

His  vessel  was  liberated  in  December,  and  his  cargo  the  begin- 
ning of  April  last,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  precisely  ascer- 
taining whether  this  liberation  was  predicated  on  the  general  revo- 
cation of  ^e  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  or  on  a  special  exemption 
from  them  owing  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  thii  vessel  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
4th  inst.  when  she  had  been  liberated  and  her  cargo  admitted  so 
long  before. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  no  American  vessel,  cap- 
tured since  the  1st  of  November,  has  yet  been  released  or  had  a 
triaL 

These  are  the  explanations  which  belong  to  the  measure  I  had 
the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  on  the  6th  instant,  and  may  af- 
ford some  asustance  in  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  its  extent 
ai^d  character.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  great  considera- 
tion and  respect,  your  most  faithful  and  assured  servant. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL. 
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No,  3. 
Mr.  Eu$9eU  to  the  Duke  qfBaawno, 
SIR,  Paris,  11th  Maf,  1811. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  excellency  a  list  of  the 
American  vessels  which,  according  to  the  information  I  have  ob- 
tained, have  been  captured  by  French  privateers  since  the  first  of 
November  last,  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  France.  All  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  these  vessels  have  been  su^nde^  io  the  coun- 
cil of  prizes,  with  the  same  view,  po  doubt,  as  the  proceeds^  in 
the  customhouse  had  been  deferred  with  regard  to  thOfe  which 
had  arrived  voluntarily.  The  friendly  admission  of  the  latter  en* 
courages  me  to  hope  that  such  of  the  former  at  least  as  were 
bound  to  French  porta,  or  to  the  ports  of  the  allies  of  France,  or 
to  the  United  States,  especially  those  in  ballast^  wilLbe  immediate^ 
released,  and  that  orders  will  be  given  to  bring  on  the^  trials  of  the 
remainder,  should  such  a  course  be  judged  mdiapensable^  without 
any  unnecessary  delay. 

The  measure  for  which  I  now  ask,  being  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  friendly  sentiments  which  prevail  between  the  two  countries, 
I  persuade  myself  will  obtain  the  early  assent  of  his  majeitj.  I 
pray  your  excellency,  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

(SignedJ)  JONATHAN  ftUSSELL. 

The  duke  ot  Ba$8ano,  Sec  &c. 
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No.  4. 
Mr.  Huasel  to  thp  Duke  qf  Batsanc, 
SIR»  Paris,  6Ui  May,  1811. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  excellency^  that  the 
American  brig  Good  Intent,  from  Marl^lehead,  with  a  cargo  of  oil, 
fish,  cocoa  and  staves,  bound  to  Bilboa,  was  captured  in  December 
last  by  an  armed  launch  in  the  service  of  the  French  government} 
and  carried  into  Santander.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rattier,  the  consul  of  his  ma« 
jesty  the  emperor  at  that  place,  has  taken  possession  of  the  cargOt 
and  sold  that  part  which  was  perishable,  retaining  in  his  hands  the 
proceeds,  and  placing  in  depot  the  articles  unsold,  until  he  shall 
receive  the  superior  orders  of  his  government. 

The  present  flattering  appearance  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States  will  be  p>reserved  on  the  most  ami- 
cable fixating,  encourages  me  to  hopQ  that  the  case  of  the  Good 
Intent,  after  the  long  detention  that  has  occurred,  will  attract  the 
eariy  attention  of  the  French  govemmenti  and  that  the  property 
will  be  restored  to  the  American  owner. 

I  pray  jrour  excellency  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high 
tonsideration. 

(Signed)  .  JONA.  RUSSELL. 

His  excellency  the  duke  of  DassanOi 
minister  of  exterior  relations. 

No.  5. 
[translation.] 
The  Duke  de  Baa9ano  to  Mr.  Eustell. 
SIR,  Paris,  25th  May,  181L- 

The  object  of  the  letter  you  have  done  me  t(ie  honour  to  address 
to  me  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  was  to  remonstrate. against  the  se- 
questration of  the  American  ship  the  "  Good  Intent^**  wbieh  had 
been  carried  into  St  Andero  by  a  French  vessel. 

The  minister  of  marine  to  whom  I  hastened  to  write  on  this 
subject,  has  just  answered  me,  that  the  case  is  carried  before  Uie 
council  of  prizes,  which  is  alone  competent  to  decide  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  capture.  He  adds  that  it  is  before  that  tribunal,  that  the 
owners  of  the  Good  Intent  ought  to  be  prepared  to  establish  their 
rights,  and  that  he  will  have  no  other  agency  in  this  afikir  than  to 
cause  to  be  executed  the  decision  which  shall  be  made.  Accept, 
sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  LE  DUG  DE  B ASSANO. 

Mr.  Russell,  charge  des  affaires  of  the  United  States* 

No.  6. 
Mr.  Ruuell  to  the  duke  qf  Baeeano. 
SIR,  Paris,  June  2, 1811. 

By  the  letter  which  your  excellency  did  me  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress to  me  on  the  35th  ultimo,  I  perceive  that  the  minister  of 
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marine  declines  interfering  in  the  case  of  the  American  brig  the 
Good  Intent,  except  to  enforce  the  decision  which  the  council  of 
prizes  may  render. 

As  the  Good  Intent  was  captured  bound  to  a  port  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  armies,  by  a  launch  in  the  service  of  the 
French  government,  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  she  would  not  be 
treated  as  a  prize,  but  that  she  would  be  restored  like  the  John  and 
the  Hare,  at  Citita  Vecchia,  without  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial.  It 
was  in  this  expectation,  that  I  omitted  to  place  her  on  the  list  of 
American  vessels  captured  since  the  1st  of  November  last,  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  your  excellency,  in  my  note  of  the 
1  Uh  ultimo.  If  his  majesty  the  emperor  should  find  it  improper, 
upon  bein^  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
,  to  distinguish  it  from  cases  of  ordinary  capture,  I  presume  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  extending  to  it  the  benefit  of  any  general 
decision  which  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
list  aforesaid. 

I  pray  your  excellency  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  con* 
sideration. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL. 

His  excellency  the  duke  of  Bassano. 

No.r. 
Mr,  Rtuaell  to  the  Duke  ofBasBano, 
SIR,  -  Paris,  May  18, 1811. 

On  examining  the  list  of  vessels  whose  cargoes  have  been  admit- 
ted, and  which  your  excellency  did  me  the  honour  to  inclose  to  me 
in  a  note  dated  the  4th  of  this  month,  I  have  discovered  that  the 
schooner  Friendship  has  been  omitted. 

This  vessel,  as  I  am  informed,  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  on  the  6th 
of  December  last,  with  a  cargo  of  coffee,  which  from  long  deten- 
tion has  sufiei'ed  considerable  damage.  As  there  is  no  circum- 
stance, within  my  knowledge,  to  distinguish  the  cargo  of  this 
vessel  from  those  which  have  been  admitted,  I  doubt  not  that  her 
case  will  be  inquired  after,  and  that  she  will  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  others. 

I  pray  your  excellency  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
eonsideration. 

(Signed)  JONA.  RUSSELL. 

His  excellency  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
Minister  of  Exterior  Relations. 

No.  8. 

Mr,  Ru98ell  to  the  Duke  qfBoMsano. 
SIR,       ^  Paris,  10th  June,  1811. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  excellency, 
that  the  condition,  attached  to  the  admission  of  American  property 
in  France,  to  export  two  thirds  of  the  amount  in  silks,  is  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  suid  loss  to  the  American  merchant. 
Vol-.  III.  App.  t  L 
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A  general  requisition  to  export  the  neat  proceeds  of  imported 
carg^sin  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  French  empifCy 
would  have  been  so  obviously  intended  to  ^vour  its  industry  and 
to  prevent  any  indirect  advantage  resulting  to  its  enemy  by  the 
remittance  of  exchange9  that  the  right  and  policy  of  the  measure 
would  have  been  universally  acknowled(i:ed.  The  American  mer- 
chanty  in  this  case,  permitted  to  select  from  the  various  and  abun- 
dant productions  of  the  arts  and  agriculture  of  France,  those  arti- 
cles which  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  American  people  deoMnded, 
might  freely  and  advantageously  have  exercised  his  commercial 
skill  for  the  advancement  of  his  interests,  and  hoped,  irom  the 
profit  on  his  investments  here,  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  the 
losses  on  his  outward  voyage. 

The  condition,  however,  imposed  on  him  to  receive  two  thirds 
of  these  investments  in  a  fiarticuiar  articlcy  takes  fit>m  him  the 
&culty  of  profiting  of  his  experience  and  information,  either  in  bar^ 
gaining  for  his  purchases  or  in  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
market  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  header  of  this  article  be- 
comes, by  this  requisition,  the  master  not  only  of  the  price,  but  of 
the  kind  and  quality  of  his  merchandise,  and  his  interest  win 
strongly  incite  him  to  abuse  the  power  which  he  feels.  He  knows 
full  well  that  the  purchaser  cannot  dispense  vrith  this  merchandise, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  accede  to  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
offered.  Should,  indeed,  the  American  merchant,  from  his  repug- 
nance to  invest  his  funds  in  an  article  forced  upon  him,  loaded 
with  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  seller,  refuse  for  a  \rhile  to  re- 
ceive it,  yet,  beholding  these  funds  inactive  and  wasting  on  his 
hands,  and  his  vessel  perishing  in  a  foreign  port,  he  must  even- 
tually  yield  to*  the  duress  which  he  suffers. 

Sucn  are  some  of  the  evils,  to  which  the  condition  in  question 
will  expose  the  American  merchant  in  this  country.  In  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  by  him  still  more  severely  felt. 

The  overstock  of  the  article  forced  by  this  conditicm  on  the 
market  there,  exceeding  the  consumption,  must  necessarily  be- 
come a  drug;  and  the  American  merchant,  after  having  taken  it 
here  against  his  will,  and  paid  for  it  more  than  its  ordinary  value, 
will  be  compelled  in  the  United  States  to  keep  it  on  lumdy  or  to 
sacrifice  it  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  Thus,  alternately  obliged  to 
purchase  and  to  sell  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  will  have 
to  add  to  the  losses  of  the  outward  voyi^,  the  losses<io  the  retumsy 
and  the  sum  of  them  both  may  amount  to  his  ruin. 

These  disasters  of  the  merchant  must  inevitably  impair,  if  not 
extin^ish  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
Thb  mtercourse,  exposed  to  unusual  perils,  and  ofifire%9ed  with  un» 
fireeedented  burdens^  has  already  nothing  in  the  voyage  hither  to 
tempt  the  enterprise  of  mercantile  men;  and  drauld  it  be  embar- 
rassed with  the  restrictions  of  this  condition,  rendering  the  home* 
ward  voyage  also  unprc^table,  it  must  undoubtedly  ccase«  It  is  in 
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¥Wi  to  expect  tbe  cofitinuance  of  any  bnanch  of  trade^  which  in  all 
its  relations,  is  attended  with  loss  to  those  who  are  engag;ed  in  it 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  respectfully  to  submit  these  ob^ervatiaos 
to  your  excellency)  not  without  a  hope,  that  a  consideration  of 
them  may  lead  to  a  remedy  of  \hp  evils  which  they  sug^geit.  I 
pray  your  excellency  to  permit  me  to  renew  the  assurance,  fcc. 
(Signed)  JON  A.  RUSSELL. 

His  excellency  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 

No.  9. 
[tmakslation.] 
The  minister  of  foreifpi  relations  has  the  honour  to  inform  Mr. 
Russell,  charge  des  afifkires  of  the  United  States,  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  receive  him  at  any  time  to  di^  before  two  o^dock,  if  it 
should  be  convenient  to  him. 
He  begs  him  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  perfect  consideration. 
Pari^,  \Zth  July)  \Z\\. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Of  George  W*  Eroingy  Esquire* 

Mr*  Ervmg  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
SIR,  CopenhafT^,  June  23d9  ISll. 

Having  had  my  audience  of  his  Danish  majes^  on  tiie  5th  in- 
stant, on  the  6th  I  addressed  to  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz,  minister  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  a  note  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
cases  generally,  then  under  adjudication,  by  appeal  before  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  on  the  7th,  a  separate  note  respecting  the 
cases  of  capture  under  British  convoy.  Copy  of  those  two  notes, 
I  A.  &  B.]  and  the  lists  to  which  they  refer,  I  have  the  honour  here- 
with to  submit  ya  an  interview  which  I  had  with  the  minisler  on 
the  8th  instant,  in  tiie  course  of  conversation  he  told  me,  that,  as 
the  matter  of  both  thbse  notes  was  very  important^  and  the  latter 
particularly  required  a  ^reat  deal  of  consideration,  he  must  have 
them  perfectly  translated  bito  the  Danish  language,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  king;  therefore  I  most  not  expect  very  prompt  replies;  but 
in  the  mean  time  that  he  was  uh^rely  desirous  of  doing,  and  would 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  forward  our  business  towards  a 
favourable  terminatioa.  I  suppose  that  the  convoy  question  may 
be  referred  to  his  majesty's  chancery,  which  is  the  highest  tribunalf 
and  that  by  which  the  king  is  accustomed  to  declare  his  wiU  in 
matters  which  he  does  not  submit  to,  or  chusts  to  take  out  of,  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceedings. 

Having  now  fully  informed  myself  of  the  business  intrusted  to 
vne,  it  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  authorized 
to  state  to  you,  that  the  evils  which  our  commerce  has  suffered 
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here,  though  very  considerable,  yet  have  not  been  quite  so  exten- 
sive as  has  been  generally  believed;  and  you  will  learn  also  with 
very  particular  pleasure  that  the  depredations  of  the  Danish  priva- 
teers, have  been  discontinued  since  my  arrival.  I  have  prepared 
lists  and  statements  with  a  yiew  to  place  the  whole  matter  before 
you,  in  the  most  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  most  distinct  and 
simple  form.  These  will  be  completed  when  I  have  received  re- 
turns from  Norway  and  from  Holstein,  respecting  the  fete  of  some 
few  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  year  1809.  In  the  mean 
time  I  can  state  the  results  to  be  nearly  tiius: 

Captures  in  1809,        .        -        ^        .        -        .        38 

Condemnations  in  1809, 12 

Captures  in  Norway  in  the  year  1810,  -        -        36 

Of  which  are  pending  in  the  high  court  8,  and  not  one  has  been 
finally  condemned. 
Captures  in  Holstein,   Sleswick   and  the  Danish   islands  in 
1810,       -        -        -        -        -        -        •        -        68 

Condemned, -        --22 

Pending, ---  ^ 

Convoy  cases,  year  1810,  -        -        -        -         18 

Condemned,        -.-..-.  8 

Pending,     -- 10 

Totalamountof  captures  in  1809  and  1810,  -        -        -       160 
Total  condemnations,  42,  of  which  16  were  vessels  which  had 
broken  the  embargo  or  non-intercourse,  or  are  otherwise  not  genu- 
ine American  ca^es. 

Pending  cases,  including  10  convoy  cases,  -  -  .  24 
^In  this  year,  the  only  two  vessels  which  reached  these  seas  from 
the  United  States  previous  to  my  arrival,  were  taken  (in  the  begin- 
ning of  April)  and  condemned  in  Norway;  two  others  just  about 
the  time  of  my  arrival  were  carried  in  and  are  now  under  trial 
there;  but  since  the  11th  instant,  upwards  of  forty  vessels  from  the 
United  States  have  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  gone  up  the 
Baltic,  and  more  or  less  are  every  day  passing  without  interruption. 
The  paper's  of  some  few  have  been  slightly  examined  in  the  sub- 
ordinate courtjbf  Elsineur.  There  have  been  tried  in  the  lower 
prize  court  of  this  place,  and  acquitted  without  delay,  two  or  three, 
and  one  of  them  witli  damages  against  the  captors,  being  the  first 
case  in  which  damages  have  been  given  at  Copenhagen.  Pinally, 
of  the  14  cases  (not  convoy  cases)  which  were  pending  before  the 
'  high  court  on  my  arrival,  four  have  been  acquitted;  and  though  the 
privateersmen  and  all  concerned  with  them  (and  the  raimficaiions 
of  their  business  are  immense)  have  made  every  effort  to  bring  on 
condemnations,  yet  the  tribunal,  otherwise  perhaps  well  disposed 
to  proceed,  has  been  steadily  held  back  by  the  government;  and  I 
see  the  best  reason  to  hope  that  at  least  eight  of  the  remaining  ten 
cases  will  be  acquitted.  As  to  the  convoy  cases  my  confidence  is 
not  so  strong,  yet  even  of  them  I  do  not  despair;  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  I  am  aware  is  not  perfectly  solid,  yet  I  did  not 
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feel  myself  authorized  to  abandon  them,  and  therefore  hare  taken 
up  an  argument,  which  may  be  difficult,  but  which  I  shall  go  as  for  . 
as  possible  in  maintaining. 

I  have  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz  subse- 
quent to  that  last  mentioned,  and  have  acquu-ed  additional  reasons 
to  hope  for  the  king's  perseverance  in  the  change  of  system  which 
has  so  happily  taken  place,  but  he  discourages  any  expectation  of 
indemnification  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  our  commerce  under 
that  which  now  appears  to  be  relinquished.  Yesterday  he  told  me 
very  explicitly  that  against  the  definitive  decisions  of  tl>e  high 
court  I  must  not  hope  for  any  redress;  h^  trusted  that  for  the  future 
we  should  not  have  any  cause  to  complain,  but  for  the  pa«t  there 
was  no  remedy.  I  thought  it  not  opportune  to  enter  much  into  the 
matter  at  that  time,  and  therefore  contented  myself  with  some  gene^ 
ral.  protestations  against  his  doctrines. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  acknowledging  the  very  great 
services  of  Mr.  Isaachson,  our  consul  at  Christiansand;  you  will 
observe,  sir,  in  the  lists  which  I  shall  send  to  you,  that  of  thirty-  - 
MX  vessels  carried  into  the  ports  of  Norway  in  the  year  1810,  only 
four  were  condemned  in  the  inferior  courts  of  that  district;  this 
has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Isaachson. 
He  found  our  people  in  the  most  distressed  situation;  entirely 
friendless,  in  the  hands  of,  surrounded  by,  and  ready  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  rapacity  of,  the  privateersmen  and  their  connections;  ho 
volunteered  m  their  service,  he  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  host 
of  their  oppressors;  he  made  each  man's  cause  his  own;  he  provi- 
ded for  every  man's  wants;  in  short,  his  intrepidity  and  indepen* 
dence,  and  disinterestedness  of  character,  his  constant  zeal  and  in- 
dustry, saved  them  from  ruin,  and  with  gratitude  very  honorable 
to  themselves,  they  never  cease  to  praise  him. 

With  the  most  perfect  respect  and  consideration,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 

To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State. 

A. 

Mr,  Erving  to  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz,. 
SIR,  Copenhagen,  June  6th,  1811. 

It  was  under  the  fullest  conviction  and  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
injustice  which  has  prevailed  in  the  sentences  of  the  Danish  tri- 
bunals on  cases  of  American  capture,  as  well  as  an  anxiety  imme- 
diately to  arrest  the  course  of  those  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vateers too  much  countenanced  by  such  decisions,  which  are  lay- 
ing waste  the  property  of  American  citizens,  that  I  ventured  on 
the  3 1st  ult.  and  on  the  2d  instant,  to  request  that  the  proceedings 
oi  the  tribunals  should  be  suspended,  until  having  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  my  credentials  to  his  majesty,  I  should  be  etiabled  to 
enter  into  regular  communication  with  your  excellency. 

In  this  first  formal  address  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  re- 
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clamations  with  which  I  am  charged,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
express  the  extreme  surprise  and  concern  with  which  my  govern- 
ment has  seen  the  property  of  its  innocent  ciuzens,  whilst  employ- 
ed in  fair  and  legal  commerce,  ravaged  by  the  cruizers  of  a  natipn 
between  which  and  the  United  States  the  most  perfect  harmony 
has  always  hitherto  subsisted,  against  whicl^  they  have  never  here- 
tofore found  any  cause  of  ciispute  or  any  ground  of  ofience,  and  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  attached  not  merely  by  the  ordinary 
ties  of  reciprocal  good  o£&ces,  but  by  a  common  interest  in  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  those  neutral  rights,  which  have  so  much 
contributed  to  the  political  importance  of  Denmark,  by  which  her 
prosperity  has  been  so  greatly  promoted,  and  which  formerly  fore- 
most amongst  nations  she  has  so  magnanimously  and  successfuUf 
contended  for.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  reflecdon  M 
necessary  and  so  obvious,  I  must  also  say,  that  the  President  retains 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  personal  good  dispositions  of  his  majes- 
ty, in  his  steady  adherence  to  those  great  and  liberal  principlet 
and  to  those  just  political  views  which  ao  eminently  distinguish 
bis  character,  and  the  President  assures  himself  that  it  is  only  ne< 
cessary  that  his  majesty  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  neutral  nation,  and  the  property  of  their  citizens,  have  suffered 
and  are  still  exposed  to,  to  induce  him  to  apply  an  immediate  and 
an  adequate  remefly  to  the  evils  complained  of.  His  majesty  on  his 
part  cannot  fidl  to  feel  that  confidence  in  the  correct  views  and 
honorable  intentions  of  the  U.  States,  which  their  uniform  conduct 
in  all  their  negotiations  and  transactions  with  other  powers  has  so 
justljr  entitled  them  to;  nor  can  he  be  indifferent  when  the  friendly 
relations  and  mutual  good  dispositions  which  have  hitherto  so  in- 
variably subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  it  is  so 
much  the  interest  of  each  to  maintain,  are  in  question* 

Animated  by  the  most  just  and  friendly  dispositions,  the  Ameri- 
can government,  whilst  it  resists  all  aggressions  on  its  neutral 
rights,  and  will  never  cease  to  oppose  all  violations  of  the  public 
law  which  may  offend  them,  solicitously  avoids  any  interference 
with  the  rights  of  others,  nor  will  it  admit,  under  cover  of  its  name 
and  authority,  any  practices  which  may  have  that  tendency;  it  has 
therefore  seen  with  the  most  indignant  sensibility  various  instances 
of  the  prostitution  of  its  flag  by  unprincipled  adventurers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  I  have  it  in  express  command  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  its  determination  to  discountenance  by  all  practicable  means 
such  proceedings,  and  of  its  sincere  disposition  to  co-operate  with 
bis  majesty  in  detecting  and  punishing  all  similar  frauds  and  im- 
postures. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive  in  the  frankness  of  these  obaerv»- 
tions,  and  in  the  loyalty  of  this  declaration,  the  true  character  of  the 
American  government;  they  will  also  I  trust  strengthen  my  title 
to  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  which  it  is  at  once  my 
duty  and  by  desire  to  merit. 
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To  carry  ioto  efiect  this  twofc^  purpose  of  my  gotremment;  to 
protect  the  property  of  its  citizensf  and  to  cast  off  from  any  reliance 
on  its  protection^  those  spurious  »kd  fraudulent  cases^  (if  any  such 
actually  exist)  which  have  injured  the  character  of  the  American 
trade  and  jeopardized  the  interests  of  American  citizens,  I  will 
enter  into  candid  explanations  with  your  excellency  upon  all  the 
questions  which  may  arise  on  the  cases  now  pending;  so  as  to  esta- 
blish the  bona  fide  character  of  the  vessels  under  adjudication,  and 
thus  remove  irom  before  hb  majesty  every  obstacle  to  that  course 
of  justice  which  ha  is  always  desirous  to  observe,  and  to  a  manifest 
tation  of  the  amicable  and  conciliatory  feelings  towards  the  United 
States  which  it  is  confided  prevail  in  his  mind. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  to  your  excellency  two 
fists,  containing  together  38  cases  of  American  capture,  being 
those  now  actusJly  pending  before  the  supreme  court  of  Admiralty 
on  appeal,  or  waiting  for  his  majesty's  decision.  The  list  No.  1, 
comprising  12  of  the  whole  number,  are  <<  convoy  cases,'*  that  is^ 
cases  in  which  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  vessels,  but  nifherein  the  decision  rests  upon  the  clause 
<<d,"of  the  1 1th  article  of  the  royal  instructions  of  March  10th, 
1810,  declaring  as  a  cause  of  condemnation— ^<  the  making  use  of 
English  convoy.''  I  stated  to  your  excellency  in  conversation,  as 
well  as  in  the  note  which  I  took  the  liberty  c^  addressing  to  you 
on  the  2d  instant,  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  object  to  the  princi- 
ple assumed  in  that  declaration.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  that  it  is  entirely  novel,  that  it  has  not  any  foundation  in  public 
law,  and  that  it  has  not  even  such  sanction  as  might  be  supposed 
derivable  from  the  practice  of  other  nations.  Certainly  much  effort 
will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  it  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
broad  ground  of  neutral  right,  formerly  occupied  and  firmly  main- 
tained by  Denmark  herself;  but  upon  this  point  I  propose  forth- 
with to  address  to  your  excellency  a  separate  note;  in  the  present,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  observations  on  the  cases  (16  in  number) 
mentioned  in  the  list  No.  2. 

With  respect  to  the  "Egcria,"  captain  Law,  I  send  to  your  ex- 
cellency a  separate  note  in  reply  to  that  with  which  you  honoured 
me  on  the  2d  instant.  That  case  must  now  stand  so  perfectly  clear, 
that  I  am  sure  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  additional  remark 
on  it 

In  the  two  cases,  viz.  "Nimrod"  and  "Richmond,"  the  sole  ob- 
jection made  is  to  the  French  certificates  of  origin  which  they  had 
on  board;  these  are  presumed  to  be  forgeries,  upon  a  supposition 
that  at  the  time  they  bear  date^  the  French  consuls  in  the  United 
States  had  ceased  to  bsue  such  certificates.  Now  the  cases  must 
be  relieved  from  that  objection,  and  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  upon  French  certificates  of  origin  be  put  at  rest  for  ever,  by 
^he  facts  which  appear  in  the  correspondence  between  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States  and  general  Turreau  the  French  mi- 
nister^a  copy  pf  which  I  have  herewith  the  honour  to  inclose  [No^S], 
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Your  excellency  will  observe  that  in  general  Turreau's  letter  of 
December  12th,  repljring  to  the  secretary's  letter  of  November 
28th,  it  is  expressly  and  unequivocally  stated  that  the  French  con- 
suls in  America  <^  had  always  delivered  certificates  of  origin  to 
American  vessels  for  the  ports  of  France,"  and  hid  also  ^delivered 
them  to  vessels  destined  to  neutral  or  allied  fiorts**  by  the  authority 
of  the  French  government;  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  United  States 
ship  "  Hornet,"  which  arrived  in  America  on  the  13/A  ^  JVbvem" 
bery  1810,  that  the  French  consuls  received  orders  to  discontinue 
^he  granting  of  such  certificates  to  vessels  bound  to  other  ports 
than  those  of  France.  Your  excellency  will  also  perceive  in  the  sc- 
cretarjr  of  state's  reply  of  December  18th  how  important  this  ex- 
planation was  deemed  by  the  president  in  its  application  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  taken  by  Danish  cruizers  upon  die  ground 
of  their  having  on  board  such  certificates. 

Of  the  thirteen  remaining  cases  in  the  list  No.  2,  eight  have 
been  acquitted  in  the  subordinate  courts  of  Norway  and  at  Flens- 
burg,  and  are  now  depending  in  the  high  court  on  the  appeals  of 
the  captors;  and  five  have  been  condemned  in  the  subordinate 
courts  and  are  now  depending  in  the  high  court  on  the  appeals  of 
the  American  masters. 

I  annex  to  this  note  a  summary  of  each  class  (A  and  B,)  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  questions  and  objections  which  have  arisen 
upon  the  several  cases,  and  I  do  confide,  that  if  your  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  that  his  majesty  will  be- 
come immediately  sensible  to  the  undue  proceedings  of  hb  tribu- 
nals, and  will  readily  apply  his  royal  authority  to  administer  prompt 
and  efficacious  redress  fbr  the  injuries  and  vexations  which  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  its, citizens  are  sufiering. 

I  can  only  add,  that  in  all  cases  where  [any  doubt  shall  arise  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  American  documents,  I  have  it  fuUy  in 
my  power  to  establish  the  truth;  and  I  beg  leave  to  re-assure  your 
excellency  that  on  this  point,  as  on  every  other,  you  shall  not  experi- 
ence any  proceedings  on  my  part,  which  will  not  conform  to  the 
strict  honour  and  gcK>d  fsdth,  to  the  just  and  liberal  sentiments  that 
characterize,  and  to  the  friendly  and  conciliatory  disposidons  to- 
wards his  majesty  which  influence  the  government  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  I  offer  to  your  excellency,  assurances  of 
the  very  distinguished  respect  and  consideration  with  which  I  am 
always,  &c. 

G.W.ERVING. 

To  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz. 

B. 

Mr.  Erving  to  M.  de  Rosenkrantz. 
SIR,  Copenhagen,  June  7ih,  1811. 

With  my  note  of  yesterday,  I  transmitted  to  your  excellency  a 
list  [No.  1 .3  of  the  "  convoy  cases,"  twelve  in  number:  the  two  last 
in  that  tot  are  not  depending  on  appeal  before  the  high  court;  as 
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is  mentioned  in  a  memorandum  opposite  to  their  names;  the  first 
eight  vessels  of  the  remaining  ten  were  boiind  immediately  from 
Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  to  the  United  States;  they  bad  all  p^d 
their  Sound  dues,  and  several  of  them  had  been  examined  before 
the  Danish  marine  tribunals  on  entering  the  Baltic-— and  they  were 
all  arrested  in  going  out  by  a  British  force,  and  compelled  to  join 
convoy.  When  that  convoy  was  attacked  by  his  majesty's  gun  brigs, 
the  Americans,  not  conscious  of  any  illegality  in  the  nature  of  their 
voyages,  or  of  any  irregularity  in  their  own  conduct,  made  not  any 
efforts  to  escape:  they  were  captured  and  brought  into  port.  No 
question  has  been  made  as  to  the  genuine  American  character  of 
the  vessels  in  question,  but  they  have  been  condemned  under  the 
authority  of  the  article  "d,**  in  the  1  Itli  clause  of  his  majesty's  in- 
structions for  privateers,  issued  on  the  10th  March,  1810,  which 
declares  to  be  good  prize  <<  all  vessels  which  have  made  use  of  Bri* 
tish  convey,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Baltic."  At  the  time  of 
this  declaration,  these  vessels  were  in  Russia,  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  it. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  "convoy  cases."  It  is  now  my  duly 
to  protest  agsunst  the  principle,  assumed  in  the  instructions  referred 
to,  upon  which  they  have  been  condemned.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  to  your  excellency,  that  it  is  wholly  new;  not  founded  in,  or 
supported  by,  any  reasoning  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  nations 
—-not  even  countenanced  by  precedents — and  as  wholly  repugnant 
to  the  doctrines  heretofore  held  by  Denmark  itself,  as  it  is  to  the 
rights  and  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  ascertain  the  neutrality  of 
vessels  which  he  may  meet  with  at  sea,  and  therefore,  under  cer- 
tain suspicious  circumstances,  to  bring  such  vessels  into  port  for 
examination,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny:  it  may  also  be  allowed 
that  the  being  found  under  enemy's  convoy  does  afford  such  rea- 
sonable ground  of  suspicion,  against  the  vessels  so  found,  as  to  au- 
thorize their  being  sent  into  port  for  examination.  But  this  is  the 
full  extent  of  the  belligerent  right  on  this  point:  the  examination 
had,  and  the  vessels  being  found  bona  fide  neutral,  must  be  acquit- 
ted. To  say  that  the  neutral  shall  be  condemned  on  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  found  under  enemy's  convoy,  is  to  impose  upon  him  a 
necessity  of  sailing  without  protection  even  against  his  own  sepa^ 
rate  enemies;  for  the  case  might  well  happen,  indeed  has  happen- 
ed, that  though  neutral  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers,  he 
has  had  an  enemy  agunst  whom  either  of  the  belligerents  was  dis- 
posed to  protect  him.  Of  such  protection  the  American  commerce 
has  often  availed  itself,  during  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Barbary  powers;  nor  was  it  ever  supposed  by  either  of  the 
great  belligerent  powers,  that  such  commerce,  so  protected  by  its 
enemy,  had  thus  become  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  The  case 
might  also  occur,  that  of  two  allied  belligerent  powers,  a  third  pow- 
er should  be  enemy  as  to  one  and  neutral  as  to  the  other:  in  that 
case,  his  seeking  the  protection  of  the  common  enemy  of  these  d- 
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lied  powers,  against  that  of  them  to  which  he  was  enemy,  could 
not  subject  him  to  capture  and  confiscation  by  the  other  allied 
power,  with  respect  to  which  he  was  neutral;  hb  right,  in  either 
of  these  and  in  all  cases,  to  protect  himself  against  his  enemy  by 
availing  himself  of  whatever  convoy  offers,  b  unquestionable.  I 
state  these  arguments  against  the  broad  ^ound  taken  in  the  royal 
instructions  above  quoted.  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  belligerent 
having  also  an  unquestionable  right  to  ascertain  the  neutrality  of 
vessels,  and  belligerent  rights  being  paramount  to  neuti*al  rights 
where  the  two  happen  to  be  in  collision,  hence  the  attempt  of  the 
neutral  to  deprive  the  belligerent  of  his  right,  by  putting  himself 
under  convoy,  forms  of  itself  a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation. 
To  this  I  answer. 

Firstly:  That  the  belligerent  rights,  where  they  come  into  colli- 
sion with  those  of  neutrals,  are  not  to  be  deemed  in  alt  cases  para- 
mount; and  that  nothing  can  establish  such  a  general  rule  but  force, 
which  is  not  law  or  justice. 

Secondly:  That  no  presumption  necessarily  arises  against  the 
neutral,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  being  found  under  ene- 
mies* convoy;  but  that  this  point  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  each  case. 

Thirdly:  That  where  the  belligerent  and  neutral  rights  conflict, 
all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  plea' of  necessity  ought  to 
decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the  neutral.  In  the  case  supposed, 
the  belligerent  is  seeking  the  mere  exercise  of  a  right,  but  the 
neutral  is  occupied  in  his  self  preservation. 

Fourthly:  Superadded  to  this  reason  in  favour  of  the  neutral  right, 
is  one  springing  out  of  the  immutable  principles  of  equity;  for 
since,  according  to  modern  practice,  the  neutral  has  no  represen- 
tative in  the  judicature  by  which  his  cause  is  tried — that  it  is  no 
longer  an  umpirage,  or  a  court  of  arbitration— -so  his  claim  to  a 
fjAvourable  leaning  towards  his  right,  in  all  questionable  cases,  is 
very  much  strengthened. 

But  it  is  also  proper  to  inquire,  whether  the  vessels  in  question 
did  in  fact  put  themselves  under  convoy  with  a  view  to  avoid  exami- 
nation by  Danish  cruizers.  Now  it  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  did  not  seek  convoy  for  any  purpose,  but  that  they  were 
forced  into  it.  Apart,  however,  from  that  question,  there  were  not 
any  Danish  laws  or  ordinances,  which  they  knew  of,  subjecting 
them  to  capture;  nor  could  they  apprehend  or  anticipate  any  such; 
the  less,  as  they  had  previously  passed  through  the  Sound,  or  Belt, 
in  safety,  and  without  convoy;  hence  they  had  not  any  motive  to 
seek  convoy  ^  a  protection  against  Danish  cruizers.  They  had, 
indeed,  other  inducements  to  put  themselves  under  convoy;  th* 
decrees  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  France  (since,  happily  for 
the  harmony  between  the  United  States  and  France,  repealed)  were 
then  in  force:  that  system,  working  against  the  English  orders  in 
council,  produced  such  a  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  America,  that  scarcely  one  of  its  ships  could  mpve  on 
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the  face  of  the  ocean  without  being  exposed)  under  this  unfortu- 
nate co-operation  of  hostile  systems,  to  capture  and  confiscation: 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  if  American  vessels  have,  froip  time  to 
time,  been  terrified  into  the  convoy,  now  of  one  party,  now  of  the 
other.  But  had  this  happened  in  the  cases  before  us,  yet  it  would 
not  have  formed  a  just  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation;  for,  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  out  of  the 
question,  those  decrees  have  not  been  adopted  by  Denmark: 
indeed,  at  the  time  the  vessels  were  taken,  his  majesty  had  not  as- 
sumed any  course,  with  respect  to  the  American  commerce,  from 
which  evil  was  to  be  apprehened:  hence,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat, 
that  the  vessels  in  question  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  sought 
protection  under  British  convoy  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  his 
cruizers.  But,  if  the  contrary  had  been  proved,  if  it  stood  confessed 
that  they  had  sought  convoy  against  Danish  cruizers;  in  that  case 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  capture  certainly,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  would  not  have  been  liable  to  condemnation.  I 
inust  again  totally  deny  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  article  of  the 
royal  instructions  above  cited,  is  supported  by  any  principle  to  be 
found  in  the  law,  and  I  can  confidently  ask  your  excellency  to  show 
me  any  authorities  in  its  favour.  If  the  writers  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, then  their  silence  is  to  be  construed  favourably  for  the  neutral; 
It  supposes  that  his  right  to  sail  under  convoy,  in  all  cases,  is  indis- 
putable: what  is  not  expressed,  against  this  claim,  cannot  be  impli- 
ed; but,  I  will  add,  that  all  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  law 
are  in  &TOur  of  the  neutral.  In  this  view,  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
instructions,  by  its  sweeping  latitude,  forms  its  own  condemnation; 
for  it  would  comprise  not  only  vessels  which  might  accidentally 
be  within  sight  of,  or  at  any  indefinite  distance  from,  an  enemy's 
convoy,  but  vessels  found  in  an  enemy's  harbour  under  cover  of 
his  guns.  But  the  law  says,  that  neutral  goods  so  found  under  his 
forts,  within  his  territory,  or  even  on  board  his  vessels  at  sea«- 
which  is  to  be  as  immediately  and  totally  under  his  protection  as  is 
possible— that  these  are  not  liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  neutral  owners.  The  do9trine  laid  down  by  Grotius 
in  the  **  de  jure  belli  ac  pacis*'  on  this  point,  has  never  been  refu- 
ted, but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  adopted  by  subsequent  writers: 
treaties,  indeed,  may  have  said  otherwise,  but  treaties  change  not 
the  law,  they  bind  only  the  parties  to  them.  I  may  equally  ask 
your  excellency  to  show  me  examples  in  the  practice  of  nations, 
countenancing  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  royal  order;  and  I  can 
quote,  in  favour  of  the  neutral  right,  the  example  of  England — a 
power  which  neither  your  excellency  nor  myself  are  disposed  to  ex- 
tol for  her  nroderation  in  the  exercise  of  her  belligerent  rights,  or 
for  any  dispositions  which  she  has  manifested  favourable  to  those 
of  neutrals— England  herself  has  never  gone  to  the  extent  of  con- 
demning vessels  upon  the  mere  ground  of  their  having  been  taken 
under  enemies'  convoy,  but  she  has  captured  them  v\  that  situation 
and  acquitted  them. 
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I  might  occupy  your  excellency's  attention  by  expatiating  on 
the  conduct  of  Denmark  in  former  times,  by  carrying  back  your 
view  to  a  consideration  of  that  great  system  of  neutral  rights, 
which  she  so  boldly  adopted  and  so  ably  supported,  in  the  year 
1 780— which  are  again  recognized  in  her  convention  with  Sweden  of 
1794..which  she  has  subsequently  cooperated  with  Russia  to  esta- 
blish, and  the  leading  feature  of  which  still  appears  in  the  very  royal 
instructions  on  which  I  have  been  commenting:  but  it  would  be  an 
ungrateful  task,  and  not  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  because  the 
mere  mention  of  the  subject  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  on  the 
point  to  which  I  would  apply  it,  and  because,  on  every  other,  I 
have  already  said  more  than  enough  to  estabUsh  the  chief  positicm 
with  which  I  began:  viz.  that*  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  law  wUI 
authorize  the  condemnation  of  neutral  property  upon  the  mere  &et 
of  its  being  found  under  enemies'  convoy,  and  that  therefore  on  . 
due  proof  of  its  neutrality,  it  must  be  acquitted. 

I  consider  it  to  be  a  propitious  circumstance,  that  in  acting  upon 
this  very  important  question,  his  majesty^s  government  is  unembar- 
rassed by  the  claims  of  privateersmen,  and  that  the  cases  of  theae 
vessels  are  thus  presented  in  the  plainest  form,  unmixed  with  any 
extraneous  matter,  the  captures  having  been  made  by  public  ships, 
leaving  the  fullest  scope  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  his 
majesty's  disposition.  I  have  the  honour.  Sec. 

g.w;erving. 

To  his  excellency  M.  de  Rosenkrantz, 
first  mbister  of  state,  &c. 

Mr,  Erving  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
SIR,  ^  Copenhagen,  July  15,' 1811. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  inclose  copies  of  my  correspon- 
dence with  this  government  smce  my  last  communication,  viz. 

No.  1.  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz  his  note  of  June  38th  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  June. 

No.  2.  My  note  to  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz,  of  June  30th  in  reply  to 
the  above. 

No.  3.  Mr.  de  Rosenkrantz,  his  note  of  July  9th  in  reply  to  mine 
of  the  30th  of  June. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  I  waited  upon  the  minister  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  with  him  on  such  part  of  his  note  of  that  date  as  re* 
spected  the  convoy  cases,  but  did  not  obtain  any  thing  more  satis&c* 
tory  than  what  is  contained  in  it.  On  the  29th  he  went  into  the 
country,  from  whence  he  did  not  return  until  the  morning  of  the 
2d  instant:  in  the  mean  time  the  cases  were  pressed  forward  in 
the  high  court,  and  it  was  determined  to  condemn  four  of  them 
instantly,  as  though  it  were  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  fur- 
ther remonstrance  on  my  part.  I  had  received  an  intimation  of  this 
intention  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  then  wrote  to  Mr.  de  Rosen- 
krantz unofficially,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tribunal.  On  the  1st  instant,  having  ascertained  that 
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intentioQf  I  agab  addressed  him  in  the  same  way,  and  in  terms 
rather  more  forcible;  that  communication,  though  unofficial,  Mr.  de 
Rosenkrantz,  actuated  hj  the  most  friendly  motives,  immediately 
sent  to  his  majesty,  yet  it  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  and  on  the 
2d  instant  four  of  the  cases  were  condemned. 

On  receipt  of  the  minister's  last  note  (on  the  9  th,)  I  agsdn  waited 
on  him  and  warmly  remonstrated  ag^ainst  this  precipitate  proce^ 
dure,  and  the  determination  taken  to  condemn  all  the  convoy  cases 
without  admitting  any  justificatory  pleas;  he  reverted  to  Whatever 
is  found  in  his  written  communications  to  support  the  determina* 
tion,  and  yet  seemed  to  regret  that  it  had  been  taken;  but  withal 
was  unable  to  effect,  and  did  not  afford  the  least  encouragement  to 
hope  for  any  modification  of  it;  nevertheless  some  of  these  are  cases 
t>f  great  hardship,  and  I  have  concluded  not  to  relax  my  efforts  in 
their  fovour,  whilst  any  one  of  them  remains  uncondenmed. 

In  every  other  respect  the  position  of  our  affairs  is  not  unsatis- 
fiictory,  the  privateers  are  discourap;ed,  and  nearly  all  our  vessels 
pass  without  interruption.  I  transmit  herewith  lists  and  statements 
as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  which  place  in  the  most 
distinct  point  of  view  whatever  has  passed  in  relation  to,  and  the 
actual  state  of  the  business  with  which  I  am  charged.  With  the 
most  perfect  respect  and  consideration,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 

GEORGE  W.  ERVINa 

To  the  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  I. 

Translation  qf  a  note  from  Count  Rosenkrantz  to  Mr,  Ervin^i 

dated 

28ih  June,  1811. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  state,  chief  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king^,  his  master,  the  notes  which 
Mr.  Erving,  special  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
addressed  to  him  on  the  7th  current.  He  is  charged  to  assure  this 
minister  that  his  majesty  has  seen  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  reciprocal  utility  of 
the  relations  which  unite  the  two  governments. 

The  king  having  always  had  it  at  heart  to  maintain  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  American  government,  would  be  much  pained 
if  he  could  be  convinced  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  carried  on  commerce  or  navigation  either  in  the  ports  of  his 
majesty  or  in  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  his  states,  and 
in  the  adjoining  latitudes,  have  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  which  they  have  met  with  here  in  consequence  of  the 
privateering  which  his  majesty  has  been  forced  to  authorize  by  the 
war  into  which  the  Danish  nation  have  been  drawn  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  firitian.  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  vessels 
captured  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  have  not  been  brought 
into  his  por|s  unless  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vessel 
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was  not  duly  authorized  to  carty  that  flag,  or  that  she  was  engaged 
in  an  illicit  trade.  The  ordinance  as  to  privateering,  which  wa» 
published  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  last  year,  prescribed  to  those 
fitting  out  privateers,  the  conduct  they  were  to  pursue,  and  it 
also  nxed  the  responsibility  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The 
high  court  of  admiralty  watches  over  the  execution  of  this  ordi- 
nance, which  has  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe. 

If  there  have  been  many  vessels  under  the  American  flag  brought 
in,  it  is  because  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  them  furnished 
with  false  papers,  that  evidently  carried  on  a  simulated  and  justly 
prohibited  commerce.  It  was  naturally  very  difficult  for  the  courts 
to  distinguish  at  first,  the  navigation  which  was  fair,  and  in  rule 
(en  regie)  from  that  which  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  enemy 
of  Denmark.  The  conduct  of  the  navigators  who  followed  the  latter 
compromitted  those  who  had  nothing  to  reproach  themselves  with; 
but  in  every  case  where  the  high  court  of  admiralty  discovered 
that  the  papers  on  board  proved  that  the  vessel  was  really  Ame- 
rican,  and  that  the  capuin  had  not  made  an  improper  use  of  them 
to  cover  the  property  of  the  enemy,  passing  it  off  as  American, 
the  vessels  and  the  cargoes  have  been  released.  There  was  one 
cause  of  a  seizure  and  of  process  against  American  vessels,  which 
in  a  certain  degree  applied  to  those  that  produced  false  papers 
or  to  those  in  whose  documents  there  were  irregularities.  This 
was  the  certificates  of  origin  granted  to  American  vessels  by 
the  French  consuls  residing  in  the  ports  ot  the  United  States. 
The  French  government  caused  it  to  be  ofiicially  declared  to 
the  court  -of  Copenhagen,  on  the  32d  of  September,  that  the 
consuls  of  France  would  not  grant  any  more  certificates  of  origin, 
and  that  every  American  vessel  that  had  them  on  board,  had  so 
far  false  papers,  and  was  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Taking  into 
view  the  strict  and  happy  union  which  subsisted  between  the 
king  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French,  his  majesty  could 
not  but  pay  attention  to  this  communication.  He  therefore  ordered 
that  the  certificates  of  origin,  which  had  been  thus  declared  to  be 
all  false,  should  be  considered  by  the  prize  courts  as  false  docu- 
ments, which  would  authorize  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel 
that  had  them  on  board.  The  undersigned  having  been  afterwards 
informed  by  the  charge  des  affaires  of  his  majesty  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Erving,  that  the  consuls  of  France 
in  the  United  States  had  not  received  the  order  of  their  govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  granting  these  certificates,  until  the  1 3th  of 
November  of  last  year,  by  the  Homety  and  that  they  had  not  ceased 
granting  them  until  after  that  period,  and  having  reported  this  to  hb  • 
majesty,  he  immediately  directed  that  the  certificates  in  question 
should  no  longer  be  injurious  to  the  vessels  that  were  furnished 
with  them,  provided  that  these  certificates  bore  date  prior  to  the 
13th  of  November  of  last  year. 

The  king  has  not  confined  himself  to  giving  this  proof  of  his  at* 
tention  to  the  remonstrance  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
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Temment  of  the  United  States.  His  majesty  has  also,  having  in 
▼iew  the  representations  made  by  the  special  minister  of  the  Uni- 
ted States^  just  ordered  that  the  cases  of  the  following  vessels,  un- 
der the  American  flag,  brought  into  the  ports  of  his  dominion,  y'lz, 

Minerva, Captain  Baker, 

Resolution, Eldridge, 

Pittsburg,      .     .     • Yardsley, 

Maria  Theresa, Phelps, 

Amiable  Matilda,       Hague, 

Minerva,        Smith, 

should  be  reported  to  him  by  his  chancery  before  the  definitive  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  in  case  the  supreme  court  of  admiralty 
should  find  that  the  charges,  alleged  by  the  captors,  were  so  well 
founded  as  to  make  it  probable  that  {he  sentence  would  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  vessels.  Mr.  Erving  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that 
these  are  vessels  acquitted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  prize  courts* 
and  in  whose  cases  appeals  have  been  nuide  by  the  captors.  His 
majesty  has  also  determined  to  cause  to  be  reported  to  him  in  thie 
same  manner  the  cases  of  the  following  vessels: 

Oscar Captain  Cunningham^ 

William  and  Jane, Bunker, 

Washington, Almy, 

R.achel,     ..........     .    Joseph, 

Charlotte, Pierce, 

in  whi<h  the  masters  of  the  vessels  have  had  recourse  to  an  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The  undersigned  flatters  him- 
self iliat  Mr.  Erving  will  find  in  this  compliance  of  the  king  his 
master,  an  evident  proof  of  the  desire  of  his  majesty  to  see  that  the 
roost  exact  justice  may  be  observed  towards  the  American  vessels 
brought  into  the  Danish  ports. 

His  majesty,  who  has  seen  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  properly  appreciates  the  sentiments  of 
justice  and  equity  which  animate  him,  feels  gratified  in  manifesting 
to  him,  that  he  desires  to  preserve  and  to  ciUtivate  on  his  part,  the 
relations  of  good  understanding  and  of  amity,  which  have  always 
subsisted  between  the  Danish  government  and  that  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameiica.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  undersigned  to  charge  Mr. 
Erving  with  assuring  his  government  that  the  intentions  of  the 
king,  his  master,  are  invariable  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  arrested  at  sea 
by  Danish  cruizers,  and  which  were  found  under  the  convoy  of  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  Mr.  Erving  will  permit  the  undersigned  to  have  the 
hoDOur  of  observing  to  him,  that  when  the  fact  is  fully  proven,  the 
searching  after,  and  the  use  made  of  the  protection  of  the  enemies 
of  Denmark,  in  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions, or  in  those  which  environ  them,  cannot  be  viewed  by  the 
Danish  government,  but  as  ha^g  taken  from  these  vessels  their 
original  character  of  neutrals.  But  the  king,  not  having  been  wil- 
lingy  that  the  courts  should  attribute  to  vessels  under  the  American 
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flag,  tbey  having  been  placed  (de  s'^tre  mis)  under  the  protectioii  of 
his  enemies,  unless  the  fact  was  proven,  has  very  recently  directed, 
that  proofs  the  most  evident,  be  required  to  establish  the  hct,  that 
a  vessel  under  the  American  flag  had  been  (ait  €t€)  under  EngHsh 
convoy.  The  undersigned  cannot  but  urge  in  (avor  of  the  principle 
established  by  the  1 1th  article  of  the  ordinance  for  privateering, 
the  argument  that  he  who  causes  himself  to  be  protected,  by  that 
act  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  the  protector,  and  thus  puts  him« 
self  in  opposition  to  the  enemy  of  the  protector,  and  evidently  re- 
nounces the  advantages  attached  to  the  character  of  friend  to  him, 
against  whom  he  seeks  the  protection.  If  Denmark  should  abandoQ 
this  principle,  navigators  of  all  nations  would  find  their  account  in 
carrying  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  under  the  protection  of 
English  ships  of  war,  without  running  any  risk.  We  every  day 
see  that  this  is  done,  the  Danish  government  not  bebg  able  to 
place  in  the  way  of  it  sufficient  ol^tacles.  The  undersigned  will 
add  a  single  observation  which  will  serve  to  convince  Mr.  Erviog, 
that  this  principle  is,  in  the  view  of  his  majesty,  as  just  as  it  is  in- 
variable*. It  is  that  every  Danbh  vessel  which  should  make  use  of 
English  convoy  is  condemned,  if  she  is  convicted  of  it,  in  like  man- 
ner as  a  foreign  vessel.  It  is  but  too  well  known  that  in  all  times, 
during  maritime  wars,  neutral  navigation  has  been  exposed  to  em- 
barrassments and  delays.  The  Danish  navigation  has  had  expe- 
rience of  it  in  its  time.  It  is,  therefore,  that  the  king  has  established 
rules  for  privateering,  which  place  the  navigation  truly  neutral,  un- 
der cover  from  vexations.  His  majesty  would  equally  have  wished 
entirely  to  have  prevented  captured  vessels  from  experiencing  de- 
lays of  any  importance,  when  it  was  found  that  they  had  their  p«* 
pers  on  board  in  order,  (en  r6gle)  and  that  they  had  not  improperly 
us^ed  them  to  carry  on  a  simulated  commerce,  on  account  of  the 
enemy  of  Denmark.  He  is  convinced  that  he  has  taken  for  this 
purpose  all  the  measures  in  his  power,  and  he  is  resolved  careful- 
ly to  watch  over  their  execution.  These  measures  and  the  win 
(volont6)  of  the  king,  offer  sure  guarantees  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  vessels  under  their  flag  will  be  able  to  navi* 
gate  in  the  seas  and  waters  visited  by  Danish  cruizers,  without  any 
risk  of  being  molested  by  them  or  brought  in,  if  their  papers 
are  in  order  (en  r6gle)  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  improperly  used.  The  vessel  which  is  destined  to  carry 
into  any  port  whatever,  produce  and  merchandise,  which  are  not 
admitted  into  that  port,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which 
it  belongs,  will  not  be  considered  as  in  rule  (en  r6^1e)  and  the  na- 
vigators who  may  aim  at  employing  their  vessels  m  this  way,  will 
only  have  to  blame  themselves  if  their  enterprise  leads  to  their 
injury. 

The  undersigned,  in  acquitting  himself,  as  he  has  just  done,  of 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  cannot  deprive  himself  of  the  honour  of 
again  reminding  Mr.  Erving  that  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  found  a  reception  and  an  outlet 
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for  the  productions  of  their  country,  in  the  ports  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
san[\e  advantages  in  the  ports  of  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of 
Europe.  This  circumstance  will  sufficiently  prove  to  the  American 
government,  that  that  of  Denmark  is  fully  aware  of  the  reciprocal 
utility  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  of  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  of  renewing  to  Mr.  Erving,  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration, 

(Signed)  ROSENKRANTZ. 

G.  W.  Erving,  Esq.  &c. 

No.  2. 
M.  Erving  to  Mr.  de  Roaenkrantz, 

Copenhagen,  June  30, 1811. 

The  undersigned,  special  minister  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  received  the  note  which  his  excellency  M.  de  Rosen- 
krantz,  first  minister  of  state  and  chief  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  pleased  to  address  to  him  on  the  28th  instant,  in  reply 
to  the  representations  made  by  the  undersigned  on  the  6th  and  7th 
instant,  respecting  the  reclamations  with  which  he  is  charged.  He 
shall  immediately  transmit  his  excellency's  said  note  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  is  persuaded  that  the  president  will 
receive  with  great  satisfaction,  the  reciprocation  which  his  majes- 
ty has  therein  offered  of  the  friendly  sentiments  which  the  under- 
signed was  ordered  to  express:  these  dispositions  and  the  just  and 
liberal  views  of  his  majesty,  with  regard  to  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States  as  declared  in  his  excellency's  note,  since 
they  leave  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  his  majesty  has  been  wholly 
unaware  of  the  great  injuries  which  that  commerce  had  lately  sus- 
tained within  his  dominions,  afford  to  the  undersigned  the  happy 
presage  of  a  favourable  termination  to  the  business  with  which  he 
Xs  intrusted,  and  a  sure  pledge  that  the  harmony  which  has  hi- 
therto always  subsisted  between  the  two  governments,  will  still  be 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  perfection. 

Thus  assured  of  meeting  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment with  no  dispositions  but  those  which  are  of  the  most  just 
and  friendly  character,  it  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that 
the  undersigned  proceeds  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

His  excellency,  the  minister  of  state,  after  showing  the  causes 
"which  have  occasioned  the  capture  of  so  many  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  observes,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  admiralty  has  found  that  the  papers  oA  board  such  vessels 
prove  their  American  character,  and  where  their  neutrs^lity  has 
not  been  abused  by  any  attempt  to  cover  enemy's  property  under 
simulated  papers,  both  vessels  and  cargoes  have  been  released. 
Such  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  bis  majesty, 
who  has  been  convinced  that  the  inquiries  pointed  out  by  his  in* 
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strucdons  have  been  conducted  with  all  the  impartiality  by  which 
those  instmctions  were  dictated:  but  it  can  be  shown  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  cases  that  the  high  court  has  entered  into  matter  entire- 
ly irrelevant  to  the  object  of  the  instructions;  that  it  has  given 
-weight  to  evidence  entirely  inadmissible^  and  has  resorted  to  pre- 
texts for  condemnation  entirely  insufficient:  it  shall  be  shown  to  his 
majesty,  that,  thus  contrary  to  his  royal  intention,  a  great  mass  of 
American  property  has  been  unjustly  condemned  in  the  high  court 
—whether  by  a  mis-construction  or  mal-application  of  his  majesty's 
regulations,  the  undersigned  will  not  undertake  to  say — perhaps  it 
may  not  be  important  to  inquire,  since,  be  the  source  of  this  evil 
what  it  may,  to  the  royal  sense  of  justice  only  the  injured  now 
'  have  to  look,  and  they  look  with  confidence  for  redress.  The  de- 
tails upon  this  subject  will  be  voluminous:  the  undersigned  will 
here  point  only  to  one,  and  that  a  recent  decision  (being  the  first 
which  presents  itself,)  by  way  of  exemplification. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  ship  "  Swift,  Champlin."  In  the 
high  court  on  the  1 1th  March,  1811,  this  ship  was  condemned 
on  an  allegation  that  captain  Champlin  had  thrown  some  papers 
overboard;  which  allegation  had  no  better  or  other  support  than  the 
oaths  of  seven  of  the  privateer's  men  who  captured  her.  It  is  to  be 
observed  on  this  sentence. 

Firstly^  as  to  the  alleged  fact.  The  royal  instructions  of  March> 
1810,  after  stating  what  shall  be  deemed  causes  of  condemnation, 
*in  the  1 2th  section  states  what  shall  be  cause  of  suspicion,  and  sub* 
ject  vessels  to  further  examination;  and  in  the  article  <<  e"  specifies 
the  throwinj;  overboard  or  destroying  of  papers.  This  throwing 
overboard  of  papers  then,  constitutes  ground  of  suspicion  only,  and 
authorizes  further  examination  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
that  fact  can  implicate  the  neutral  character  of  the  vessel.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  the  further  examination  on  this  trial,  the  neutrality 
of  the  ship  and  the  fairness  of  her  voyage  were  fully  established; 
the  alleged  circumstance  with  respect  to  her  papers  therefore  re- 
mained naked,  and  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  ground  or  pretext 
for  condemnation— and  yet  she  was  condemned!! 

Secondfyy  as  to  the  evidence.  The  American  master  objected, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  law  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  privateersmeu,  who  were  parties  interested  in  his 
condemnation;  but  the  court  decided  that  they  were  not  interested, 
and  that  their  evidence  must  be  admitted!  and  that  the  evidence 
«f  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  should  not  be  admitted  to  rebut 
it!  The  American  master  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  witnesses 
were  interested,  and  produced  a  contract  made  between  them  and 
the  X)wner8  of  the  privateer  (the  authenticity  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged) by  which  it  appeared  that  the  equipage  of  the  priva- 
teer were  to  receive  half  of  the  next  prize  which  they  might  take: 
still  the  court  determined  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  con- 
demnation of  this  ship,  and  that  their  evidence  should  be  admitted!! 
The  American  master  then  went  on  to  prove  that  it  was  impossi- 
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ble  they  should  have  sworn  truly:  they  had  declared  that  ttie  papers 
thrown  overboard  were  of  the  size  of  about  six  inches  square',  and 
had  been  passed  through  a  cei*tain  opening  in  the  afterpan  of  the 
ship;  the  Ameiican  master  proved,  by  the  examination  and  decla- 
ration of  two  Danbh  masters,  that  tJie  privateersnien  could  not 
have  seen  them  dropped  into  the  water  as  they  had  stated;  and 
further,  that  the  hole  pointed  out  was  not  large  enough  for  them 
8o  to  have  been  passed  through:  but  neither  did  these  proofs  pro- 
duce any  effect  in  favour  of  the  American;  he  was  predestined 
to  condemnation.  The  court  had  no  disposition  to  reject  the  evi- 
dence of  the  privateersmen,  though  the  same  privateersmen  bad 
produced  two  other  men  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  this  same 
ship  "  Swift"  at  Liverpool — and  captain  Champlin  proved  that, 
one  day  after  the  day  in  which  this  evidence  stated  that  he  was  at 
Liverpool,  he  spoke  his  majesty's  gun  brig  the  '^  Sea-GuU*'! 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  any  comment  whatever,  upon  such 
a  sentence,  would  be  entirely  superfluous-*a  sentence,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  majesty's  instructions.  He  will  only  add,  that  the 
property  thus  condemned  is  valued  at  100,000  Spanish  dollars!  The 
explanation  which  the  minister  of  state  gives,  as  to  the  objection 
made  by  the  tribunals  to  French  certificates  of  origin,  and  the 
order  which  his  majesty  has  now  been  pleased  to  issue  on  that  sub- 
ject, though  applying  only  to  two  of  the  cases,  viz.  "  Nimrod"  and 
*<  Richmond,"  named  in  the  lists  transmitted  to  his  excellency  on 
the  6th  instant,  and  both  lately  acquitted,  cannot  fail  of  being  satis- 
factory: but,  observing  therein  that  the  notification  made  by  the 
JFrench  government  was  not  till  the  22dof  September,  the  undersign- 
ed cannot  refrain  from  again  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  high 
oourt,  which,  in  a  sentence  given  on  the  2 2d,  of  December,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Agents,"  Row,  justified  the  cafiture  of  that  ship  in 
the  month  oiJune^  upon  the  ground  that  she  had  with  her  papers 
a  French  certificate  of  origin;  and  upon  that  same  ground,  and  upon 
that  onlyj  decreed  that  a  sum  of  500  rix-dollars  should  be  paid  to 
the  captors!  Precisely  the  same  decision  was  given,  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Julian,"  Abbott. 

In  the  order  which  his  majesty  has  now  issued  with  respect-  to 
the  eleven  cases  pending  in  the  high  court,  and  as  specified  in  the 
minister  of  state's  note,  the  undersigned  recognizes  the  determina- 
tion of  his  majesty  to  insure  justice  to  the  American  claims;  and 
he  has  the  honour  to  assure  his  excellency  the  minister,  that  the 
president  will  receive  with  peculi4r  satisfaction  the  declaration  of 
his  majesty  accompanying  this  act,  and  charging  the  undersigned 
to  communicate  to  his  government  his  majesty's  invariable  dispo- 
sition to  cultivate  the  good  intelligence  and  friendly  intercourse 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  the  two  countries. 

When  on  every  other  point  there  is  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a 
perfect  accord,  it  is  with  regret  that  the  undersigned  feels  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  him  of  differing  in  opinion  with  his  excellency 
M.  de  Rosenkrantz  on  the  subject  of  the  convoy  cases,  and  of  coa- 
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testing  some  of  the  doctrines  which  the  minister  has  laid  down  as 
applicable  to  those  cases. 

His  estcellency  has  not  thought  proper  to  reply  to  the  reasoning 
upon  which  the  undersigned  based  his  reclamation)  which  there- 
fore remains  in  its  entire  force;  nor  has  he  produced  any  thing 
which  can  be  deemed  satisfactory  in  support  of  the  principle  assu- 
med in  the  royal  instruction  to  which  that  reasoning  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  minister  of  state  has  produced  in  &vour  of  the  princi- 
ple in  question  the  single  argument,  that  he  who  puts  himself  undef 
the  protection  of  another,  does  thereby  take  side  with  his  protector, 
and  renounces  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  quality  of  friend 
as  to  him  against  whom  he  seeks  protection.  In  vain  are  the  books 
examined  to  discover  the  source  from  which  this  argument  is 
drawn;  in  vain  are  history  and  records  of  diplomacy  resorted  to,  for 
authority  or  for  any  countenance  given  to  the  doctrine  which  it  em- 
braces: but  these  books  and  these  records,  have  they  lost  their  title 
to  respect?  Have  they  become  a  dead  letter?  His  majesty  certainly 
does  not  assume  to  act  on  principles  unknown  to  them;  to  originate 
a  practice  at  once  undefined  in  its  limits  and  rigorous  in  its  charac- 
ter beyond  all  precedent;  in  hostility  also  with  the  ancient  doctrines 
of  Denmark,  and  a  stranger  to  all  her  maritime  codes:  so  much  a 
stranger  as  that  it  is  not  found  even  in  the  royal  instructions  issued 
on  the  14th  September,  1807.  His  excellency  the  minister  of 
state  supposes  an  acquiescence  in  this  new  rule  upon  the  consi- 
deration that  it  is  applied  to  Danish  ships  as  well  as  to  strangers. 
Certainly  the  United  States  will  never  dispute  the  equity  or  pro- 
priety of  any  law  emanating  from  his  majesty's  authority  and  appli- 
ed to  his  own  subjects;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  found 
their  rights  upon  the  public  law  only,  and  cannot  consent  to  place 
them  at  the  disposition  of  any  partial  authority,  or  to  limit  them  by 
the  convenience  of  the  belligerent  powers.  It  is  not  readily  conceiv- 
ed how  Danish  ships  or  ships  of  the  allies  of  Denmark,  being  sub-* 
ject  to  the  capture  of  the  enemy,  can  be  found  under  his  convoy; 
vessels  carrying  such  flags,  and  so  found,  cannot  but  be  enemy's 
property;  but  if  by  whatever  means  his  majesty's  subjects  do  put 
themselves  under  enemy's  convoy,  they  are  doubtless  guilty  of  a 
high  crime,  and  richly  merit  all  the  punishment  which  his  laws  in- 
flict; but  is  the  same  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  property  and  to  the 
citizens  of  a  neutral  and  independent  power? 

Thus  much  the  undersigned  has  found  it  his  duty  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  lias  before  been  stated  and  remains  unanswered  respect- 
ing the  principle  assumed  in  the  royal  instruction  of  March,  1810: 
bwt  he  finds  one  part  of  the  minister's  note  which  as  he  apprehends 
goes  much  beyond  that  instruction  and  which  would  preclude  the 
neutral  from  any  kind  of  justification  for  being  found  under  ene- 
my's convoy. 

It  were  a  gross  dereliction  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
should  the  undersigned  leave  the  least  room  for  his  excellencv  to 
suppose  that  the  American  government  will  accede  to  the  fictioa 
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propounded  bj^  his  excellenqT)  viz:  <<  that  neutral  vetsela  found  un- 
der enemy's  convey  Itave  eo  facto  lo9t  their  original  quality  of  jieU" 
irah?^  This  idea  was  certainly  more  fully  and  distinctly  expressed 
in  conversation,  and  seeing  that  there  are  parts  of  his  excellency's 
note  which  fiaivour  a  different  conclusion,  he  eagerly  seizes  the  hope 
that  it  is  not  really  intended  to  carry  the  doctrine  to  such  an  extent; 
yet  as  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  nothing  should  remain  equi« 
vocal,  the  undersigned,  desirous  of  laying  it  before  the  president  in 
the  most  distinct  manner,  requests  that  he  may  be  favoured  with  an 
explanation  as  to  whatever  is  susceptible  of  misconstruction. 

His  excellency,  pursuing  the  idea  above  cited  in  mentioning  the 
instructions  which  his  majesty  has  now  given  to  his  tribunals  to 
direct  their  examinations  on  American  vessels  found  under  enemy's 
convoy,  says,  <'  que  les  preuves  les  plus  evidentes  seront  requis^s 
pour  prouver  qu'un  navire  sous  pavilion  Americiun  ait  6tS  sous  con- 
vui  Anglois."  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  words  ait  St6  are  not  intended 
to  be  connected  with  what  is  above  quoted,  but  rather  that  they  are 
to  be  governed  by  the  sense  of  the  words,  <«  s'6tre  mis  sous  la  pro- 
tection" found  in  the  same  sentence;  by  the  words  "  la  recherche  et 
I'usage  faites**  in  the  paragraph  preceding;  by  the  words  <<  se  Mt 
proteger,"  which  will  bear  the  same  construction  in  the  paragraph 
following;  and  finally,  by  the  words  in  the  article  <<  d"  clause  1 1th,  of 
the  royal  instructions  of  March  18 10,  construed  '^  using  convoy,'* 
which  must  be  supposed  to  mean  a  voluntary  use  of  convoy,  and 
Qcmnot  intend  vessels  which  have  been  forced  into  or  have  accident- 
ally found  themselves  in  convoy.  For,  to  condemn  vessels  under 
such  unfortunate  circumstances!  is  that  the  course  of  a  power 
friendly  to  the  neutral?  this  reflection  so  strengthens  the  above 
construction  of  the  words  used  in  the  royal  order  of  March  lOth, 
as  not  to  leave  a  possibility  of  supposing  that  his  majesty  intended 
tjhat  such  innocent  vessels  should  be  affected  by  it. 

The  undersigned  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  expressing 
his  full  confidence  that  the  friendly  dispositions  professed  by  his 
majesty  will  dispose  him  so  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  tribunal^' 
upon  the  convoy  cases  as  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  without  assuring  his  excellency  the  minister  of  state  in 
reply  to  the  last  observation  in  his  note,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  also  fully  sensible  to  the  value  of  the  commercial  and  friend- 
ly relations  which  have  always  subsisted  between  the  two  countries. 

No.  3. 
Count  Rosenkrantz  to  Mr,  Erving^  dated 

Copenliai^n,  9th  July,  1811. 
The  undersigned,  minister  of  state  and  chief  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  has  seen  with  very  particular  satisfaction  from 
the  note  of  Mr.  Erving,  minister  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  date  of  the  30th  ultimo,  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  finding  that  Mr.  Erving  would  acknowledge  the 
sentiments  of  justice  and  equity  which  animate  the  king  his  master, 
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aa  well  as  the  desire  of  his  majesty  to  maintain  a  goo(hmderstandingf 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  without  pain 
that  the  same  minister  of  state  sees  that  Mr.  Erving  remonstrates 
against  the  sentences  already  definitively  pronounced.— It  is  with 
the  same  sentiment  that  the  undersigned  finds  himself  charged  by 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign  to  repeat  to  the  minister  of  the  U.Statesy 
that  his  majesty  cannot  make  any  |^neral  change  in  the  regulations 
of  the  ordinance  for  privateering,  issued  on  the  28th  March  of  last 
year,  and  in  consequence  none  m  the  1 1th,  which  under  the  letter 
<<  d**  declares  that  neutral  vessels,  that  make  use  of  the  convoy  or 
of  the  protection  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  G.  Britain,  are  to  be  cchi- 
sidered  as  good  prize  if  the  Danish  privateers  capture  them  under 
convoy.  The  undersigned  must  repeat  that  the  rule  laid  down  by 
that  article  of  the  ordinance,  will  be  followed  by  the  prize  courts 
whenever  the  proofi»  are  clear,  that  the  vessels  under  American 
flags  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations  are  found  in  a  convoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  enemies  of  Denmark.  He  does  not  wish  to 
repeat  here  what  he  had  the  honour  of  stating  on  this  subject  in  his 
preceding  note;  but  he  begs  Mr.  Erving  to  be  so  good  as  to  ob- 
serve to  his  government  that  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
called  in  question  the  justice  of  this  principle. 

Mr.  Erving  has  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  Danish  courts 
had  not  been  directed  to  consider  the  certificates  of  origin  granted 
by  the  French  consuls  in  the  ports  of  America,  as  false  until  the  22d 
September  of  last  year,  there  has  nevertheless  been  imposed  upon 
two  vessels  acquitted  by  the  supreme  court  of  admiralty,  a  fine 
solely  for  having  these  certificates  on  board,  as  Mr.  Erving  has 
been  informed.  The  undersigned,  although  he  is  not  informed  of 
these  facts,  will  not  call  in  question  the  assertion  of  the  minister  of 
the  United  States;  and  he  must  consequently  suppose  that  the 
suspicion  of  the  legality  of  these  certificates  was  excited  by  the 
public  declaration  which  was  before  made  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government,  that  the  consuls  of  France  were  not  authorized  to 
grant  the  certificates  in  question,  and  that  for  that  reason  the  courts 
have  decided  that  the  captors  were  justified  in  bringing  in  the  ves- 
sels for  examination. 

(Signed)  ROSENKRANTZ. 

Honorable  Mr.  Erving,  &c.  Ice. 
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1.ETTER 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretuuryy  tramndttmg  huAntmU  Retiort^ 
prepared  in  obedience  to  the  act,  mpplementary  to  the  act,  entitlc/i 
"  An  act  to  eetabUwh  the  Treaeury  Department^ 


SIR»  Treasury  Department,  Norember  22d,  1811. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  Report  prepared  in  obedience  to 
the  actx  entitled  <<  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department'^ 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
The  Hon.  The  Speaker  ^the  House  qf  Representatrvee, 


REPORT 

IN  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  <<  Act  supplementary  to  the 
act,  entitled  <  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,'  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report  and  estimates: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

1.  To  the  end  of  the  year  1811. 

he  Treasury,  during  the  year  ending  oo  the  30tb  of  Sep- 
,  haye  coatated  of  the  foUowiog  sums,  viz: 


The  actual  receipts  into  the  Trej 
temberlSU  ' 


CUSTOMS,  sales  of  lands,  arrears,  repay- 
ments, and  all  other  branches  of  revenue, 
amounting  together,  as  appears  by  the 

statement  (E)  to        ....  g  13,54 1,446  37 

Temporary  loan  of  3 1  st  December,  1810        -  3,750,000 

Total  amount  of  receipts        -           -            -  8  1 6,29 1,446  37 
Making,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury, 

on  the  1st  of  October  1810,  and  amounting  to  $  3,459,029  72 

An  Aggregate  of      -           -          -           -  g  19,750,476  09 
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The  dUburBemenf  during  the  aame  year  Move  been  aafolh^wethi  viz:- 

•  Ciyil  department,  including  miscellaneous 
expenses,  and  those  incident  to  the  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,        -        -        -       S  1}360,85S  98 
Army,  fortifications,  arms  and  arsenals,  g  2, 1 29,000 
Navy  department,        ....     2,136,000 
Indian  department,      ....        142,725 

4,407,725 

Payments  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,       -        -    2,225,800  93 

Total  current  expenses,  -  -  -  -  -  7,994,384  91 
Reimbursement  of  the  temporary  loan  (in 

March  and  September  1811,)     -        -        -        -    2,750,000 
Payments  oh  account  of  the  principal  of  the 

public  debt, -5,058,272  82 

Amounting  together,  as  will  appear  more 

in  detail  by  the  statement  (E)  to  -  -  -  15,802,657  73 
And  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  30th 

September  1811,  a  balance  of    -      ^        -        -     3,947,818  36 

i  19,750,476  09 

The  actual  receipts  arising  from  revenue  ajone,  and  exclusively 
of  the  temporary  loan,  since  reimbursed,  appear  from  this  state- 
ment to  have  exceeded  the  current  expenses,  including  therein 
the  interest  paid  on  the  debt,  by  a  sum  of  more  than  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  But  the  payments  on  account  of  interest, 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September  1811,  have,  from 
an  unavoidable  delay  in  making  the  usual  remittances  to  HoUand, 
fallen  short  of  the  amount  due  during  the  same  period:  and  the 
real  excess  of  receipts  arising  from  revenue,  beyond  the  current 
expenses,  including  therein  the  interest  accrued  on  the  debt, 
amounts  only  to  near  5,100^000  dollars. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1811,  are  estimated 
at  3,300,000  dollars;  and  the  expenditures  (including  the  payment 
of  arrears  of  interest,  and  near  2,160,000  dollars  on  account  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt)  at  4,300,000  dollars,  which  will  leave  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  near  three  millions 
of  dollars.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  resort,  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year,  to  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

2.  Year  1812. 

^  It  is  ascertained  that  the  net  revenue  arising  from  duties  on 
merchandise  and  tonnage,  which  has  accrued  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  year  1811,  exceeds  six  millions  of  dollars;  and  it 
may  for  the  whole  year  be  estimated  at  7,500,000  dollars. 
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Th^  castoialiou&e  bcmds  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  January 
1812,  and  falling  due  in  that  year,  are  also  estimated,  after  deducts 
ing  bttul  debts,  at  7,500,000  dollars.  This  sum  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  the  probable  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  year  1812,  on  account  of  duties  on  merchandise  and 
tonnage;  the  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  importations  sub- 
sequent to  the  present  year,  which  will  be  received  in  1812,  being 
considered  sufficient  to  pay  the  debentures,  and  expenses  of  collec- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  payments  made  by  purchasers  of  piiblic  lands  north  of  the 
river  Ohio  having,  during  the  two  last  years,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  and  charges  on  that  fund,  amounted  to  near  600,000  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  branch  of  revenue  may  for  the  present  be  estima- 
ted at  that  sum.  Allowing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
other  small  items  of  revenue,  which  consist  principally  of  arrears 
and  repayments,  the  whole  amount  of  actual  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury during  the  year  1812,  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at        -  -  -  -  -  8  8,200,000 


The  current  exfietues  for  the  same  year  are  estimated  asfol- 
Iqwethf  vizi 

1 .  Expenses  of  a  civil  nature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,        -  -  .        .  .        g  1,260,000 

2. Military  and  naval  establishments,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  those  two 
departments,  and  including  the  addi- 
tional permanent  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  arms,  and  for  Indian 
annuities,  vif : 

Army  (including  32,000  dollars  for  the 

miUda) 82,581,000 

Arsenals,  arms  and  ordinance,      -         -        61 4,000 

Naval  department,         -  -  -  2,500,000 

Indian  department,  -  -         -        220,000 

— — — .  5,915,000 

3.  Interest  on  the  public  debt,        -  -  -         2,225,000 

Amounting  together,  to  -         -  -  8  9,400poo 

and  exceeding  by  1,200,000  dollars  the  probable  amount  of  receipts. 
This  deficit  may  be  psdd  out  of  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  treasury.  But  under  existing  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem 
eligible  to  exhaust  that  fund;  and  the  estimate  of  receipts  being 
also  liable  to  more  than  usual  uncertainty,  the  propriety  of  autho- 
rising a  loan  sufficient  to  supply  that  difference,  and  to  defray  such 
other  extraordinary  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  during  the  year, 
is  respectfiilly  submitted. 
Vol.  III.  App.  t  O 
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It  nrast  at  the  same  time  be  obserted,  thwt  the  sum  of  9^00,OOQ 
dollars  thus  stated  as  the  amount  of  current  expenses  for  the  year 
1812,  includes  in  fact  a  portion  of  extraordinary  expenses  arising 
from  the  present  state  of  affairs.  For  if  the  miliUtry  and  naval  ex- 
penditure had  been  estimated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  those  objects  during  the  year  endmg  on  the 
30th  of  September  1811,  that  b  to  say,  at  4,400,000,  instead  of 
5,900,000  dollars,  the  estimate  of  receipts  would  exceed  that  of 
current  expenses. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment have  amounted  in  the  year  ending  on 
doth  September  1810,  to        -  -  •       8  1,675,000 

And  in  the  year  ending  on  SOth  September  1811,  to     3,136,000 
They  are  estimated  for  the  year  1 8 1 2,  at        -        -      2,500,000 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  military  esta- 
blishment have  amounted  in  the  year  endlag  on 
30th  September  1810,  to         .         .         •         .       g  2,309,000 
And  m  the  year  ending  on  30th  September  18 1 1,  to     2,129,000 
They  are  estimated  for  the  year  1 8 1 2,  at        -        -     3, 1 95,000 

But  the  detailed  annual  estimates  of  the  year  1812,  will  show  that 
they  are  predicated  on  the  employment  of  almost  the  whole  naval 
force,  and  of  the  whole  military  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
as  authorised  by  law,  covering,  besides  several  other  items,  all  the 
expenses  of  more  than  17,000  effective  men  in  the  land  and  sea 
service. 

With  respect  to  the  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  it  is  evident  that  an  authority  to  borrow  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  will  be  reimbursed  during  the  year  1812,  will  be  necessary. 
The  payments  which,  according  to  law,  must  be  made  during  that 
year,  on  that  account  consists  of 
!•  Annual  reimbursement  of  six  per  cent,  and  de- 

fered  stocks,        ------      g  1,570,000 

S.  Reimbursement  of  the  residue  oT  the  converted 

stock 565,318  41 


Amounting  together,  to        ....         22,135,31841 

This  sum,  and  that  payable  for  interest,  amounting  together  to 
4,360,000  dollars,  leave  in  order  to  complete  the  annual  appropria* 
tion  of  eight  millions,  a  balance  of  3,640,000  dolTars,  which  can  be 
applied  in  no  other  manner  than  in  purchases  of  stock  at  the  prices 
limited  by  law.  The  amount  which  may  be  thus  applied,  is  there- 
fore uncertain. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

It  appears  that  the  payments  on  accoimt  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  will,  from  the  1st  of  October  1810,  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 181 1|  have  exceeded  six  milKons  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
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lam*  Witii  the  exception  of  the  dnntial  reimbursement  of  the  sis 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  there  ivill  remain  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1811  no  other  portion  of  the  public  debt  reimbursable  at  the 
will  of  the  United  States,  than  the  residue  of  converted  stock 
amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  565,000  dollars,  and  which  yf\l\  be 
paid  in  the  year  1813.  There  being  nothing  afterwards  left,  on 
which  the  laws  passed  subsequent  to  the  year  1801,  for  the  redemp*^ 
tioQ  of  the  debt  can  operate,  a  general  view  of  the  result  and  effect 
of  those  laws,  will  now  be  presented. 

£xcluaively  of  near  three  millions  of  unfunded  debt,  since  re« 
imbursed,  as  detailed  in  the  report  of  1 8th  April  1808,  the  pub« 
lie  debt  of  the  United  Sutes  amounted  on  the  1st  of  April  1801, 

to         .         - -         8  79,926,999 

as  will  appear  by  sutement  (D.) 
The  whole  amount  of  prihcipal  extinguished  during 
the  period  of  ten  years  and  nine  months,  com- 
mencing on  the  Ist  of  April  1801,  and  ending 
on  the  3 1  St  December  1811,  exceeds  forty  six 
millions  of  dollars,  vix: 
Foreign  debt  paid  in  fUU,        *        •    S  10,075,004 
Eight  per  cent,  five  and  a  half  per  cent, 
jfour  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  navy 
mc  per  cent,  stocks,'  and  temporary 
loans  due  on  the  1st  of  April  1801, 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all 
paidinfuU,        .        -        -        *        12,657,706 
Sixpercent.«nd deferred  stocks,  includ- 
ing the  exchange  stock  reimbursed,  20,830,744 
Three  per  cent,  stock  including  con- 
verted stock  reimbursed,        -        -      2,379,269 
Registered  debt,  and  debt  due  to  foreign 

officers,  .  .         .        •  90,093 

..- .....^  46,022,810 

Leaving  the  amount  of  old  debt  unre-  ' "" 

deemed  on  Ist  January,  1813,  -  -         33,904,189 

And  consbting  of  the  following  species^ 
viz: 

Six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks  unre- 
deemed, amount  -  -        8  17^)67,096 

Three  per  cent,  stock       1 6,1 57,890 

Converted  do.  5  65,3 1 8 

—      16,723,208 

1796  six  per  cent,  stock,        -        -  SOfiOO 

Registered  debt,  and  debt  due  to  to* 

reign  officers,  *        *        *        -       33,885 


33,904,189 
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It  must  at  the  wmc  time  ^^^^^i^^H^^l 

dollars  thus  ^^-^!^^ ^Jt: S^oi  ^^^-^^-'\' 
,812,  includes  m  fact  *  (»J^l°"  ''^^  if  the  0»»»" 
from  the  present  state  f  f^"^J^„  „ot  exec 
penditure  had  »^«n/*'™"„J:cts  during  the  y 
Ltually  expended  foj-  th°se^J«^»„  ,,y,V  4,4 
30th  of  September  1811,  that  »  ^„,, 

5,900,000  dollars,  the  esumate  oi  «;     r 
current  expenses.  „^-„„t  of  the  naval  est 

The  disbursements  on  ««o«^\°;  '"      ending  ■ 
Ushment  have  amounted  in  the  year  ^ 

30th  SeP»«"^'''^\^^"' ^°SOth  September  1811, 
And  in  the  year  ending  on  SOtt.      P     ^^         . 
They  are  esUmated  for  the  year  • 

The  disbursements  on  a<^*=«,"?*  IfyS  ending 
blishment  have  amounted  in  the  yea     ^         _ 

30th  September  1810,  to        -gg^mber  18  H  • 
And  in  the  year  endmg  »"  ^0^  =«^812,  at         - 
They  are  esumated  for  the  year 

But  thedetaUedannualesUn^^f  Jjej-'; 

they  a«  predicated  on  ^«^P^°ffiushtnc.>- 
force,  and  of  the  whole  n»»»«iry  esw  ^^^^„ 
as  authorised  by  law,  covemg,  ^  ^^, 

expenses  of  more  than  17,000  enei. 
service.  «««.■  rMi  accou  • 

With  respect  to  the  ^1^^^^^  ^  b- 
debt,  it  is  ev'ident  that  an  »"*omy^U> 
which  will  be  reimbursed  d^n^B  »«  > 
The  payments  which,  according  to  U^^ 
year,  on  that  account  <»"»"*?  ?*  pg,-  , 
1.  Annual  reimbursement  of  six  pe^ 

fered  stocks,        *„  ^  "     .tj,,- ,  • 
2.  Reimbursement  of  the  residue 


stock 
Amounting  together,  to 
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Amount  brought  forward  %  33,904,189 

And  to  which  adding  the  Louisiana  six 

per  cent,  stock,  11,250,000 

being  a  new  debt  contracted  subse-  ■'     ■ 

quent  to  the  Ist  of  April  1801, 
Makes  the  whole  amount  of  public  debt 

on  the  Ist  of  January  1812,        -        -        -        8  45,154,189 


The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  due  on  the 

'     1st  of  April  1801,  amounted  to  -  -        S  4,180,463 

The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  extinguished 

between  the  1st  April  1801,  and  the  Ist  January 

1813,  amounts  to  ....         2,633,982 

Leaving  for  the  amount  of  annual  interest  on  Uie        ■ 

old  debt  imredeemed  on  1  st  January  1 8l  2,  -  1 ,547,48 1 
The  annual  interest  on  the  Louisiana  stock  is  •  675,000 
Making  the  annual  interest  on  the  whole  due  on      — ^— — 

1st  January  1812,  ....  2,222,481 

Which  subtracted  from  the  annual  interest  on  the 

debt  due  on  1st  April  1801,  -  •         -  4,180,463 

Leaves  for  the  differerence  betVveen  the  amount  of 


interest  respectively  payable  at  those  two  dates,     9  1,967,942 


The  disposable  national  revenue,  or  that  portion  which  alone  is 
applicable  to  defray  the  annual  national  expenses,  consists  only  of 
the  surplus  of  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  collected,  beyond  the 
amount  necessary  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  A 
diminution  of  that  interest  is,  with  respect  to  the  abilky  of  defraying 
the  other  annual  expenses,  a  positive  increase  of  revenue  to  the 
same  amount.  With  an  equal  amount  of  gross  revenue,  the  revenue 
applicable  to  defray  the  national  expenses  b  now,  by  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dcdlars 
greater  than  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1801.  Or  if  another  view  of 
the  subject  be  thought  more  correct,  the  laws  for  the  reducdon  of 
debt  have  in  ten  years  and  nine  months  enabled  the  United  States 
to  pay  in  full  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana,  and  increased  their 
revenue  near  two  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  amount  of  annual  payments  on  account  of  both  the  prin- 
cipal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  during  the  last  eight  years,  be 
contrasted  withvthe  payments  hereafter  necessary  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  difference  will  be  still  more  striking.  Eight  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  annually  paid  on  that  account  dunng  those 
eight  years.  The  whole  amount  payable  after  the  year  1812,  in- 
cluding the  annual  reimbursement  on  the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred 
stocks,  is  3,792,382  dollars,  making  an  annual  difference  of  more 
than  four  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  libe- 
rated fh>m  that  appropriation.  And  this  annual  payment  of  about 
three  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, with  some^mall  variations,  to  discharge  in  ten  years  the  whole 
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c^the  tesidoe  of  the  existing  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
per  cent,  stock,  the  annual  interest  on  which  amounts  only  to 
485,000  dollars.  The  aspect  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  lories,  however,  the  hope  of  seeing  the  work  completed 
within  that  short  period. 

The  redemption  of  principal  has  been  effected  without  the  aid 
of  any  internal  taxes,  either  direct  or  indirect^  without  any  addi- 
tion during  the  last  seven  years  to  the  rate  of  duties  on  importations! 
which  on  the  contrary  have  been  impaired  by  the  repeal  of  that  on 
salt,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  of  commevce  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years.  It  therefore  proves  decisively  the  ability  of 
the  United  States,  with  their  ordinary  revenue,  to  discharge  in  tea 
years  of  peace  a  debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  a  iac(  which 
coDfliderably  lessens  the  weight  of  the  most  formidable  objection 
to  which  that  i^venue,  depending  almost  soMy  on  commerce,  ap« 
pears  to  be  liable.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  wan  in  time  of  war,  it  is  hardly  competent  to 
support  the  expenses  of  a  peace  establishment.  Sinking  at  once 
under  adverse  circumstances  from  fifteen  to  six  or  eight  millions 
of  doUai*s,  it  is  only  by  a  persevering  application  of  the  surplus^ 
which  it  affords  in  years  of  prosperity,  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt, 
that  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  taxation,  or  a  perpetual  accu- 
mulation of  debt  can  be  avoids.  But  if  a  similar  application  of 
such  surplus  be  hereafter  strictly  adhered  to,  forty  millions  of  debt 
contracted  during  five  or  six  years  of  war,  may  always,  without  any 
extraordinary  exertions,  be  reimbursed  in  ten  years  of  peace.  This 
view  of  the  subject  has,  at  the  present  crisis,  appeared  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  poindng  out  one  of  the  principal  re- 
sources within  the  reach  of  the  United  States.  But  to  be  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation,  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  revenue  "  sufficient  at 
least  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  that  on  new  loans  which  may 
be  authorized.'' 

PrcroUion  for  the  enduing  years. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  two  sources,  the  duties  on  importa- 
tions, and  the  sales  of  public  lands. 

The  net  revenue  arising  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  tonnage, 
which  accrued  during  the  year  1809,  amounted  to    -    S  6,527,168 

The  net  revenue  arising  from  the  same  sources,  which  accrued 
during  the  year  1810,  amounted,  to  -  -        g  12,513,490 

The  same  revenue  for  the  year  181 1,  is  estimated,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  at  -  -  -  -  -  8  7,500,000 

A  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  year  having  been  collected  on 
British  merchandise  imported  before  the  prohibition  took  effect, 
the  permanent  revenue,  arising  from  duties  on  tonnage  jand  mer- 
chandise, will  not  probably  a,t  their  present  rate,  and  under  existing 
.^circumstances,  exceed »6,000j000 
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Tktt  (Sates  of  pablk  lands  north^iC  tlie  river  Olda,  bave*  during 

the  year  eodlng  on  the  30th  September,  1 8 1 1  ^  amounted  to  307,000 
acres,  and  tiie  payments  by  purchasers  to  600,000  dollars.  It  has 
already  b^ea  stated,  that  those  payments,  on  the  average  of  the  two 
last  years,  amount,  after  deducting  the  expenses  and  charges  on  that 
fund,  to  the  annual  sum  of  -^  •  -  S  600,000 

The  sales  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  being  in  the  first  instaoce 
appropriated  to  the  pajrmeot  of  1,250,000  dollars  to  the  state  of 
Gorgia,  are  distinctly  stated. 

The  permanent  revenue,  or  annual  receipts  after  the  year  18 12, 
calculated  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs^  may  therefore  he  estinuH 
ted  at  '  *  -  -  -        '         86,600,000 

Which,  deducted  from  the  annual  expenditures 
calculated  on  the  same  principle,  and  amounting  by 
the  preceding  estimates  for  the  year  1813,  to        *  9f3OO,00a 

Leaves  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for  of        *  S  3,600,000 

An  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  present  amount  <^  dutiea 
(together  with  a  continuance  of  the  temporay  duties  heretofore 
designated  by  the  name  of  <<  Mediterranean  Fund")  will  be  s^R* 
eient  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  is  respectfully  submitted.  This 
mode  appears  preferable  for  die  present  to  aay  internal  tax.  With 
respect  to  the  sales  of  public  lands,  besides  affording  a.aiq^leroen« 
tary  fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  public  debt^  they  may^ 
without  any  diminution  of  revenue,  be  usefully  iqipUed  as  a  bounty 
to  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  regular  service,  and  in  facilitacingthe 
terms  of  loans.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  actual  receipts 
into  the  treasury  arising  from  the  sales,  can  be  materially  increased, 
without  a  reduction  in  the  price;  unless  it  be  by  an  attempt  to  offisr 
certain  portions  for  sale  in  the  large  cities  of  the  UnioD. 

The  same  amount  of  revenue  would  be  necessary,  and  with  the 
aid  of  loans  would,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  in  case  of  war.  The 
same  increase  of  duties^  would,  therefore,  be  equally  necessary  in 
that  event.  Whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  as  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  at  pre* 
sent  be  determined.  Should  any  deficiency  arise,  it  may  be  supplied 
without  difficulty  by  a  ftirther  increase  of  duties,  by  a  restoration 
of  that  on  salt,  and  by  a  proper  selection  of  moderate  internal  taxes. 
To  raise  a  fixed  revenue  of  only  nine  millions  of  dollars,  is  so  much 
within  the  compass  of  the  national  resources,  so  much  less  in  pro* 
portion  than  is  paid  by  any  other  nation,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances,  it  will  only  require  the  will  of  the  legislature  to  effect  th& 
object. 

The  possibility  of  raising  money  by  loans  to  the  amount  which 
may  be  wanted,  remains  to  be  examined.  For  the  fact,  that  the 
United  States  may  easily,  in  ten  years  of  peace,  extinguish  a  debt 
of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
could  boiTow  that  sum  during  a  period  of  war. 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  foreign  loans  may  be  consider- 
ed as  nearly  unattainable.  In  that  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the 
United  States  must  solely  rdy  on  their  own  resources.  These  have 
their,  natural  bounds,  but  are  beUeyed  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the 
support  of  all  the  natioiial  force  that  can  be , usefully  and  efficiently 
employed. 

The  abiBty  and  will  of  the  United  States  faithfully  to  perform 
their  engagements  are  unirersally  known;  and  the  terms  of  loans 
will  in  no  shape  whatever  be  affected  by  want  of  confidence  in 
either.  They  must  however  depend,  not  only  on  the  state  of  public 
credit)  and  on  the  ability  to  lend,  but  also  on  the  existing  demand 
for  capital  required  for  other  objects.  Whatever  this  may  be,  the 
money  wanted  by  the  public  must  be  purchased  at  its  market 
price.  Whenever  the  amount  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
or  the  whde  amount  of  stock  in  the  market  %hall  exceed  certain 
limitsy  it  may  be  expected  that  legal  interest  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  sums  required.  In  that  case  the  most  simple  and  di- 
rect is  also  the  cheapest  and  safest  mode.  It  appears  much  more 
eligible  to  pay  at  once  the  diffierence,  either  by  a  premium  in  lands, 
or  by  allowing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  than  to  increase  tho 
amoimt  of  stock  created,  or  to  attempt  any  operation  which  might 
injuriously  affect  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  This  dif- 
ficulty, and  it  is  the  only  serious  one  which  has  been  anticipated, 
will  not  indeed,  if  analysed,  appear  very  formidable.  For,  to  take 
aD  extreme  case,  and  supposing  even  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
borrowed  at  eight  instead  of  six  per  cent,  a  year,  the  only  difference 
would  conMst  in  the  additional  payment  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  until  the  principal  was  reimbursed:  a  payment 
inconvenient  indeed,  and  to  be  avoided  if  practicable,  but  inconsider- 
able if  compared  either  with  the  effects  of  other  means  of  rais- 
ing money,  or  with  some  other  branches  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  estimates,  that  nothing  more 
may  be  strictly  wanted,  for  defraying,  during  the  year  1812,  the 
expenses  ds  yet  authorized  by  law  than  an  authority  to  borrow  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  may  be  reimbursed  on  account  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  With  a  view  to  the  ensuing  years,  and 
considering  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  presented  by  the  executive, 
ami  the  measures  of  expense  which  he  has  recommended,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  show: 

1.  That  a  fixed  revenue  of  alA>ut  nine  millions  of  dollars  is  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient,  both  under  the  existing  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  event  of  their  assuming  a  different  atti- 
tude. 

2.  That  an  addition  to  the  rate  of  duties  on  importations  is  at 
present  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  although  in  the  course  of 
events  it  may  require  some  aid  from  other  sources  of  revenue. 

3.  That  a  just  reliance  may  be  placed  on  obtaining  loans  to  a  con- 
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siderable  amount,  for  defraying  the  extraorcfinaiy  eiq^enaes  which 
may  be  incurred  beyond  the  amount  of  revenue  above  stated. 

4.  That  the  peace  revenue  of  the  United  States  will  be  sufficient, 
without  any  extraordinary  exertions,  to  discharge  in  a  few  years 
the  debt  which  may  be  thus  necessarily  incurred. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  * 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Trcoiury  Department j  JVav.  32</|  1811. 
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(D.) 

STATEMENT 

^      Of  the  amount  qfthe  pubUc  debt  on  the  Ut  April  \io\^and  on  the 
l9t  January^  IS  12. 


17ft,000 

6^482,500 
711,700 


ttebtoQ  lit  April  1801. 
Six  per  cent,  and  deOned,  imredcsenied, 
Thiee  per  cent*  ootfisDding,     .... 
^FhreandahUrperoent.  -----. 

Four  and  a  half  per  eent. 

Bigiit  per  cent.  (Indnding  800  dol* 

un  over  issued} < 

Navy  six  per  cent. < 

Temponu7Loans^Tiz.at«ixper  *) 

~*- i«v,;,^'*°U«<v«* 

•ont. Iy400,00oj 

l^TVO  six  per  cent.    -    ---- 

Foreign  deb^  on  fint  January,  ^ 

1801, nv4i9/>oo|^ 

Deduct  pnndpal  and  prenuonu 
paallietweeBflrst  Jiunaryand 
fint  April,  1801, 343,996^ 

Unfunded  debt,  eonsistinKofsnch  parts  of  the  registered 
debt,  and  debt  due  to  fbreign  OfBcers,  ai  bave  been 
subsequently  paid,    -    *.-----.-.. 

Debt,  fint  April,  1801, 

B^imbunements  ftom  fint  April,  -1801,  to  first  January, 
1812,  viz: 

On  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,     •     20,890,744  40 

Three  


T 

»6J 


79,893^15  01 


^iffhl. 
Navy  six  per  centl  stocks,  and  tetnpo-  ^12,057,700 
nffy  loans,  paid  all  in  full,    -    *   -    -  J 


Foreign  debt  paid  in  full. 

On  account  of  nnftinded  debt,     - 

Total  reJphurscniffiBily 


10,075,004 
90^092  58 


Debt  on  fint  January,  1818. 
First,  old  debt,  viz: 

Six  percent,  and  deferred, 17,007/100  08 

Three  per  cent.  -  -  -  -  10|157,890  04  >,---- «^  ., 
Converted  six  per  cent.  -  565,318  415**'^*^''^** 
1796  six  per  cent. 80,090 


Olddebt,  .  •  - 
new  debt,  viz; 
per  cenL 


Total  anwant  of  debt,  fint  Janoaiy,  1812, 


Princ^wU 


37,887,840  54 
19,102,477  89 


12,657,700 

80^)00 
10,075^004 

90,002  58 


Interest. 


46,022,810  48 


33,870,304  53 
11,250,000 


45,120,304  53 


The  rrhabiinrmeat  of  principal  fbr  1812,  wjB  be  1,569,900  65, 
tba: 

o>  six  per  cent.  an4  deftmd  stocks, 


2,273;!70  43 
573^4  33 


863,218  50 

4,800 
466,100 


4,180^463  36 


1,249,244  67 
54,418  53 

863,218  50 
466,100 


1,024,035  7« 

518,655  80 

4,800 


Of 


32,424/>80  14  at  six  per  eent. 
fwidBh  i»  interest,  tt  above^ 


2,593,926 
1,024,025 


«1 

76J 


Total  anMunt  anooaBy  payalile  on  the  public 
debt lAsr  1812,    .•••...••. 


2,632,981  70 


1,847,481  56 
675,000 


3,222^481  16 


1,569,900  65 


3,702,382  21 
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(E.) 
STATEMENT 


"tJ^  in  tlie  Tievmr,  Ml^ect  to  wm- 
not.  Oct.  1, 1810,    .    - 

IntenuJreveme  Ml^  ^ 


SiOMarpubfie  lands,   •   - 

Centa  UM  iMlf  cents  eotoed 

sttbemint,     -   -   -   - 

Poblk!  amu  s(M  to  states. 
Postage  of  kttns,  --  • 
.Sakwwksin  the  nSmis 

tefritoty  "  •  •  »  • 
rmes,  penaltin  and  fislbi^ 

tures,  -   -   -   -   - 


3^/>S9  7S 


ACCOUNTS* 


[jOWIMOI 

fnertfefViu 
QMM0  16 


consids  in  foreign  catti»> 

tries, 

FlByiaent  br  an  unknown 

pefson,t&roa|dithe] 

SdentoTtlie^. 
Bepaymenls,    - 


12,683  47 
7«7/)61  23 

8,403  78 

^480 

71,906 

37  70 

3,400 

11,105  34 

S/k35 

250 

108,208  81 


iMOk  ftom  haidc  United 
Statcs,oB3lit  Dec  1810, 


13,54M46  37 


2,790fil» 


TTh^id  wTwint     ■    «   •   -   • 
Fri3Ee  money  fenatf  pe» 

Giants  and 


etter   afleonunodadpo   of 

tl^  geneialpost<i0eek&e. 

Unclatfned  meKcbpidiie,     - 


1000 
106^^06 

7400  35 
38,909  Oft 

33,036  96 

4,700 
384  93 


Roads  t|Jg*»  *e 
state  of  ObiQ.-    W/»0 


knd  to  the  OUo,  6,861  90 
Roads  firom  tlie  Mis* 
cisopplto  Oluo,        309  35 

Tmding  houses  wHh  the  In- 
dians,      '  ' 

Contingent  expanses  of  go* 


Intacoime  with  foreign  na- 
tionsb    .--•--   '^ 

Pay,  siMstenoe, 
Nothing,  ^Et.  for 
S^J,  ^    M«3,p06 

^ntilc^utors,   165,000 
Ordnance^  anns, 
ai»faial»,&e. 


80^76 


38^75 

3,975 

3,396 
307,745  77 


Dollars, 


i,9aMW^ 


NAVY. 

Repain  and  oonttaigeneies, 
Oidnance  and  anns^   -  *  ^ 

Navy  yards, 

Marine  con»»    -   '  /   "  * 


542/KW 

351,P00 


ijtruns 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 


PdncipfddisfAaiged,  -   -  • 
Repaymenciir  Loan  to  bank 
U.StatMr*   •  -  • 

Bdanee  in  the  treaMvy ,  sob* 
jeet  to  waitant,  Sept.  3Q, 
1811, 


119,750,476  09 


s;nij«>0  93 

8,750^00 


V»J8» 


3^47^  30 


l9,7i8^CP6«0 
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STATE  PAPERS. 


TREASURY  REPORT. 

-Letter  from  the  chairman  t^the  committee  qfvntys  and  means j  to  the 
secretary  qf  the  treasury y  in  relation  to  the  revenue  necessary 
for  the  service  qf  the  United  States  for  the  present  and  future 
years;  and  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  same:  vnth  the  an , 
swer  qf  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  thereto, 

SIR,  CpiDmittee  Room,  Becember  9th,  1811. 

IN  your  annual  report,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  act,  supple- 
mentary to  the  act,  entitled  <<  An  act  to  establish  the  treasury  de- 
partment," and  transmitted  to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the 
23d  ultimo,  it  is  stated,  Ist.  That  to  place  the  financial  system  of 
the  United  States  on  a  solid  foundation,  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  re- 
venue, sufficient  at  least  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  thtft 
on  new  loans  which  may  be  authorized. 

That  the  expenses  of  the  year  1813,  calculated 
on  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  including  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  will  amount  to    -    •  29,40O/)QO 

That  the  whole  amount  of  actual  receipts  into 
the  treasury,  during  the  year  1812,  may  be  esti- 
mated at----------     8,200,000 

■  ■ » 

Leaving  a  deficiency  [which  it  is  proposed  to 
supply  by  authorizing  a  loan  J  of         -      -      -    -      1^0,000 

And  that  an  authority  to  borrow  a  sum  equal  to 
that  which  will  be  reimbursed  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt,  during  that  year,  will  be  necessary, 
and  amounting  to  not  less  than    .      -      -      -     .     3,135,Sia  4i 

Making  the  whole  sum,  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  provided  for  by  loan,  for  that  year,   -    -     3,335,318  41 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  have  instructed  me  to  inquire  of  you,  whether,  according 
t'o  the  principle  first  above  stated,  it  does  not  become  necessary  Xfi 

VouUl  App.  *Q 
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provide  "  a  fixed  revenue,"  to  be  received  during  the  year  1812, 
equal  as  well  to  the  estimated  expenses  of  that  year,  and  amount- 
ing as  above  stated  to  g9,400,00O,  as  also  to  the  interest  which  will 
arise  on  the  proposed  loan,  of  51,200,000;  or  othenidse,  whether  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  fnterest,  out  of  the 
money  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  or  from 
any  othei*  source? 

2d.  It  is  stated  in  vour  report  <^  that  a  fixed  revenue  of  about  mne 
millions  of  dollars  is  necessary  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  same  amount  wotild  be  necessa- 
ry, and  with  the  aid  pf  loans,  will,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient,  in 
cfase  of  war.*' 

.  In  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  the  committee -wish  you  to 
state  whether,  as  in  the  event  of  war  increased  loans  will  undoubt- 
edly be  required,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  an  additional 
and  gradually  increasing  revenue,  to  pay  the  interest  on  such 
loansT 

3d.  It  is  stated  in  our  report  "  that  the  permanent  revenue,  or 
annual  receipts,  after  the  year  1813  (calculated  on  the  existiog 
state  of  affairs),  together  with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent  (m  the 
present  amount  of  duties,  may  be  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  dol* 
lars;  and  that  should  any  deficiency  arise  in  the  event  of  war,  it 
may  be  supplied  without  difficulty  by  a  further  increase  of  duUes, 
by  a  restoration  of  that  on  salt,  and  by  a  proper  selection  of  mo- 
derate internal  taxes.'* 

The  committee  request  that  you  would  favour  them  with  the 
best  opinion  which  you  are  able  to  form  (calculated  on  the  event 
of  war^  of  the  prob£d>le  amount  of  the  receipts  ft*om  duties;  a  spe- 
cification of  the  increase  of  duties,  which  you  would  think  practi- 
cable and  advisable;  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  on  salt, 
and  such  a  selection  of  moderate  internal  taxes,  as  jrou  wouW  re- 
commend, with  the  probable  expense  of  collection;  and  the  amount 
of  net  revenue  estimated  to  arise  therefrom. 

4th.  The  committee  rec^uest  that  you  would  ftimish  thW,  in 
connexion  with  your  replies  to  the  preceding  inquiries,  wfl^  an 
estimate  of  ways  and  means  (calculated  on  the  event  of  a  \var)  vJtich 
will  provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordmary  expetislB  of 
government  and  provide  for  the  legal  reimbursement  and  intV^t 
of  the  public  debt,  including  the  interest  of  new  loans,  to  the  ain^t 
at  least  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum;  accompanied  W^^ 
such  a  scheme  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal  of  the  r 
loans  as  you  should  deem  expedient,  together  with  such  opinion 
you  may  have  formed  respecting  the  terms  on  which  such  loans  t 
probably  be  obtained;  also,  such  further  views  or  information  c 
nected  with,  or  touching  the  foregoing  objects  of  inquiry  as 
may  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

With  great  riespect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient 
^nt,  E.  BACONJ 

HoitourabU  Jilbert  Oallatinj 

Secretary  of  the  Treasurtj!  , 
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Letter  from  the  Secretary  qf  the  Treasury  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Meam. 

SIR,  ,         Treasur}' Department,  January  10,  181Z 

In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
meanS)  relative  to  the  interest  arising  on  the  proposed  loan  of 
i,2QO,0Oa  dollars,  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  receipts 
of  thc.year  1812;  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  that  item  was  not  in- 
cluded amongst  the  expenses  of  that  year,  because  the  estimate 
being  made  with  reference  to  the  expenses  alone  which  had  pre- 
viously been  authorized  by  law,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  on  account  of  the  public  debt  fidling  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  in  that  view  of  the  subject 
to  borrow  that  sum  previous  to  that  day,  and  the  interest  would  not 
therefore  have  become  a  charge  till  the  year  1813. 

With  respect  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the  committee,  it  was 
certainly  contemplated,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  pre8ideDt>  m  hose  expressions  were  adopted  in  the  report,  to 
raise  a  revenue  <^  auffioient  at  least  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  includ- 
ing that  on  new  loans  which  may  be  authorized.'*  The  sum  of 
about  nine  millions  of  dollars  was  assumed  as  answering  that  de- 
scription for  the  present,  and  the  expression  of  «  fixed  revenue" 
which  had  been  used  in  reference  to  exbting  circumstances,  was 
inadvertently  applied  to  the  case  of  war.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
proper,  as  remarked  by  the  committee,  to  provide  annually  an  ad- 
ditional and  gradually  increasing  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans  required  in  the  event  of  war.  If  therefore,  the 
loan  for  the  present  year  will,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee,  amount  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  receipts  into  the 
treasury  to  be  provided  for  the  year  1813,  should,  on  those  data, 
amount  to  about  9,600,000  dollars. 

The  committee  ask  in  the  next  place,  the  best  opinion  which  I 
am  able  to  form  of  the  probable  amount  of  receipts  from  duties  on 
tonnage  and  merchandise  in  the  event  of  war. 

As  that  amount  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  nations  at  peace  with  them,  and  on 
the  numbers  of  the  captures  respectively  made  by  our  own  priva- 
teers and  by  the  enemy,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  not  a 
subject  of  calculation;  for  which  reason  it  was  stated  in  the  report 
that  that  amount  coul^  not  at  present  be  determined.  Considering, 
the  rigorous  restrictions  laid  by  France  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  her  own  dominions,  and  other  countries  under 
her  influence;  the  dangers  to  which  our  commerce  with  the  Bal- 
tic and  with  China  will  be  exposed;  the  relations  of  England  with 
^rtugal  and  with  Spiun;  and  also  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  captures  made  by  our  privateers  will  be  sent  into  foreign  ports, 
a  great  defalcation  in  the  receipts  on  duties  on  imported  xaerch^- 
ifize  must  be  expected-  The  amount>  Onder  existing  laws  and  cir- 
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camstaaces,  Has,  from  correct  data,  bf?en  stated  in  the  annual 
report  at  six  millions  of  doUars.  It  would,  in  pay  opmion,  be 
unsafe,  in  an  estimate  of  ways  and  means  intended  to  be  relied  on 
with  certainty,  to  calculate,  In  the  erent  oT  a  war,  on  more  than 
2,500,000  dollars  at  the  present  rate  of  duties* 

To  the  next  inquiry  of  the  committee,  respecting  the  mcreascol 
those  duties  which  is  thought  practicable  and  advisable,  it  is  an- 
swered, without  hesitation,  that  the.rate  of  duties  may,  m  the  event 
of  war,  be  doubled  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  There  ijill, 
in  such  an  event,  be  less  danger  of  smuggling;  at  that  rate,  than 
there  is  now  with  the  existing^  duties.  With  tfiat  mcre^c  the  duttc» 
will  still  be  much  less  on  an  average  than  those  paid  on  importa- 
tions in  England,  France,  and  most  other  countries:  and  they  wiH 
be  collected  with  more  ease  to  government  and  less  inconvenience 
to  the  people,  than  could  be  devised  to  the  same  amount  in  any 
other  manner.  ,    ,     ^  ,    ^ 

A  duty  on  imported  salt  might  now  be  calculated  on  at  least 
3,500,000  bushels;  but  in  time  of  war  cannot  be  estimated  on  mwc 
than  two  millions  of  bushels,  producing,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 

perbushei,    ----.---:;.:   ,^^'T 

The  duties  on  tonnage  and  imported  merchimdiae,  including  the 
former  duty  on  salt,  and  doubling  the  rate  of  all  the  others,  would, 
according  to  that  estimate  amount  to      -      -      -      -  g5,400/)00 

To  which  adding  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  estimated,  as  by  annual  report,  at      -      -      -      -     600/)00 

Makes ani^^egate  of 6,000,000 

And  leaves  a  deficiency  of      -      -      -      -      -      -    3,600,000 

In  order  to  complete  the  net  revenue  of  -  -  -  9,600,000 
wanted  for  the  service  of  1813. 

On  the  basis  of  annual  loans  of  10,000,000  of  dollars  during  the 
conUnuance  of  the  war  (which  is  the  sum  assumed  by  the  com- 
miuee,  and  which,  considering  the  expenses  already  voted  by  con- 
gress, is  not  more  than  will  be  wanted)  and  estimating,  at  the 
lowest  rate,  the  interest  on  the  loan  of  1 8 1 3,  the  defidency  for  1 8 1 4, 
to  be  provided  for  by  other  resources,  will  amount  to  4,300,000 
.  doUars.  The  expenses  of  assessment  and  collection  and  incidental 
losses  on  the  internal  taxes,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  this  defi* 
eiency  must  be  supplied,  may  be  estimated  at  15  per  cent.  In  order 
to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  4,200,000  dollars,  the  gross  amount  of 
taxes  must,  therefore,  be  near  five  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  taxes 
which  may  be  orgaidzed  during  the  present  session  of  con^^resSf 
will  not  become  due  till  the  ensuing  year;  and  as  it  is  sufficiently 
ascertuned  from  universal  experience,  that  taxes  will  not  produce 
their  full  nominal  amount  the  first  year  they  are  in  opeiatioo,  k 
may  be  reUed  on,  that  a  gross  ainount  of  five  millions,  intended  to 
produce  a  net  revenue  of  S'^»300,000,  will  not  yield  tlwt  sum  uatil 
the  year  18)4}  nor  produce  in  1813,  more  thifti  the  required  sum 
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of  83}600,000.  Fhre  millions  of  dollars  will,  therefore^  be  assumed 
as  the  gross  amount  of  taxes  (including  the  expenses  of  assessment 
and  collection^  and  the  incidental  losses)  necessary  to  be  raised  at 
this  time*  That  sum  is  calculated  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  loans 
of  ten  millions  a.  y ear>  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  years  1812  and 
1813;  leaving  the  selection  of  the  additional  taxes^  which  may, 
thereafter,  be  Necessary  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  subsequent 
loaasy  to  be  made  according  to  the  experience  which  will  be  afford* 
ed  by  those  two  years. 

Before  I  proceed  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  conmii^tee  res- 
pecting a  selection  of  the  internal  taxes  now  necessary,  permit  me 
to  observe,  that  it  was  stated  in  the  annual  repott  of  December  10, 
1808,  that  <<  no  internal  taxes,  either  direct  or  indirect,  were  con- 
templated, even  in  the  case  of  hostilities  carried  against  the  two 
great  belligerent  powers.**  An  assertion  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  show  tlmt  the  prospects  then  held  out  was  not  deceptive,  and 
why  it  has  not  been  realized. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  amounted  at  that  time  to  near  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  But  aware  that  that  surplus  would,  in  a  short 
time,  be  expended,  and  having  stated  tliat  the  revenue  was  daily 
decceasing,  it  was  in  the  same  report,  proposed  <^  that  all  the  ex- 
isting duties  should  be  doubled  on  importations  subsequent  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  1809."  As  the  net  revenue  accrued  from  cus- 
toms daring  the  three  yearsj  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  has,  without 
any  increase  of  duties,  exceeded  £36,000,000,  it  follows  that  if 
the  measutie  then  submitted  bad  been  adopted,  we  should,  after 
making  a  large  deduction  for  any  supposed  (Uminution  of  consump- 
tion, arising  from  the  proposed  increase,  have  had  at  this  time 
about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  on  hand,  a  sum  greater  than  the 
net  amount  of  the  proposed  internal  taxes  for  four  years. 

In  proportion  as  the  ability  to  borrow  is  diminished,  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  taxation  is  increased.  It  is  therefore  also  pro- 
I)er  to  observe,  at  that  time  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  referred  by  the  senate 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  nor  had  any  symptom  appeared 
from  which  its  absolute  dissolution  without  any  substitute  could 
have  then  been  anticipated.  The  renewal  in  some  shape,  and  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  was  confidently  relied  on:  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  report  made  during  the  same  session  to  the  senate,  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  bank  to  g30,000,000  was 
submitted,  with  the  condition  that  that  institution  should,  if  required, 
be  obliged  to  lend  one  half  of  its  capital  to  the  United  States.  The 
amount  thus  loaned  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  have  been 
increased  to  twenty  millions.  And  with  220,000,000  in  hand,  and 
loans  being  secured  for  20,000,000  more,  without  any  increase  of 
the  stock  of  the  public  debt  at  market,  internal  taxation  would 
have  been  unnecessary  for  at  least  four  3rears  of  war,  nor  any  other 
resources  been  wanted  than  an  additiomd  annual  loan  of  5  millions: 
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a  sum  sufficiently  tnoderst^  to  be  obtained  from  individuals,  and  on 
favourable  terms. 

These  observations  are  made  only  in  reference  to  the  finances 
and  resources  of  tbe  general  government.  Considerations  pf  a  dif- 
ferent nature  have  on  both  these  subjects  produced  a  different  re* 
suit,  which  makes  a  resort  to  internal  taxes  now  necessary,- and 
will  render  loans  more  "difficult,  to  obtain,,  and  thpir  termA  less 
favourable.  But  the  resources  of  the  country  remain  the  saaae; 
and  if  promptly  and  earpesily  brought  into  action,  will  he  found 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  With  respect  to 
internal  taxes,  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  is  so  moderate^  when 
compared  either  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  UnitedSuies, 
or  w^th  the  burthens  laid  on  European  nations  by  their  govern- 
ments,  that  no  doubt  exists  of  the  ability  or  will  of  the  people  to  pay 
without  any  real  inconvenience,  and  with  cheerfulness,  the  pro- 
posed war  taxes.  For  it  is  still  hoped,  that  the  ordinary  ptact 
revenue  of  the  United  States  will  be  sufi&cient  to  reimburse,  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  the  loans  obtained  during  the  war,  and  that 
neither  a  perpetual  and  increasing  public  debt,  nor  a  permanent 
system  of  ever  progressing  taxation,  shall  be  entailed  on'the  nation. 
These  evils  cannot,  however,  be  otherwise  avoided  than  by  the 
speedy  organization  of  a  certain  revenue.  Delays  in  that  respect, 
and  a  reliance  on  indefinite  loans  to  defray  the  war  expendi- 
ture, the  ordins^ry  expenses  of  government,  the  interest  on  the 
loans  themselves,  would  be  equally  unsafe  and  ruinous;  would  in 
a  short  time  injure  public  credit,  impare  the  national  resources, 
and  ultimately  render  much  heavier  and  perpetual  taxes  absolutely 
necessary. 

Of  the  gross  amount  of  £5,000,000,  to  be  now  provided  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  estimates,  by  internal  taxation,  it  is  respect- 
fully proposed,  that  3,000,000  should  be  raised  by  direct  tax,  and 
2,000,000  by  indirect  taxes. 

The  sum  of  3,000,000  will  not,  considering  the  increase  of  po« 
pulation,  be  a  much  greater  direct  tax,  than  that  of  2,000,000 
voted  in  the  year  1798.  To  this  permit  me  to  add  another  view  of 
the  subject: 

The  direct  taxes  laid  by  the  several  states,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  generally  more  heavy  than  could  t>e 
paid  with  convenience,  fiut  durbg  the  years  1785  to  1789  an  an* 
nual  direct  tax  of  more  than  2200,000  []S305,l89j  was  raised  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  not  oppressive,  and  was  paid  with  great 
punctuality.  The  increase  of  population  of  that  state,  betweea  the 
years  1787  and  1812,  b  in  tlie  ratio  of  about  4  to  9.  A  tax  of 
g450,000  payable  in  the  year  1813  is  not  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  population  alone,  and  without  regard  even  to  the  still  greater 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  circulating  medium,  than  a  tax  of 
g200,000  was  in  the  year  1787.  But  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
a  tax  of  23,000,000,  will,  cpunting  Orleans  a  state,  hardly  exceed 
1^365,000.  The  proposed  tax,  will,  therefore,  soiar  as  relates  to 
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Pennsylvania,  bo  near  20  per  cent,  lighter,  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  population^  than  that  paid  during  the  years  1785  to 
1789. 

The  rule  of  apportionmenti  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
operates  with  perhaps  as  much  equality  as  is  practicable,  in  rela- 
tion to  states  not  materially  differing  in  wealth  and  situation.  It 
may  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  a  direct  tax  which  is  not  greater 
than  Pennsylvania  can  pay  with  &ciltty9  will  not  press  heavily  upon 
any  other  of  <he  Atlantic  states.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  the 
western  states,  that  the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  state,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  unequal.  Being  at  a  greater  distance  from  a 
market,  and  having,  on  account  of  the  recent  date  of  their  settle - 
meins,  less  accumulated  capital,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  they  can- 
not, in  proportion  to  their  population,  pay  as  much,  or  with  the 
same&cility,  as  the  Atlantic  states.  Two  considerations  will,  how- 
ever, much  diminish  the  weight,  if  they  do  not  altogether  d>viate 
that  objection. 

1.  Of  the  articles  actually  consumed  in  the  western  states,  there 
are  two  of  general  consumption,  on  which  duties  are  laid,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  laid,  and  on  which,  being  articles  produced  in  those 
states,  they  will  pay  nothing  or  less  than  the  Atlantic  states.  On 
salt,  they  will  pay  nothing,  as  the  whole  quantity  consumed  there 
is  of  domestic  origin;  and  this  observation  affords  an  argument  in 
fiivour  of  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  that  article,  since  it  will 
tend  to  equalize  the  operation  of  the  direct  tax.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  sugar  those  states  consume,  nearly  7,000,000  of  pounds, 
IS  also  the  pt>oduee  of  the  maple,  and  pays  no  duty.  And  in  time 
of  war,  it  is  probable,  that  the  residue  of  their  consumption  will, 
in  a  great  degree,  consist  of  New  Orleans  sugar,  also  duty  free. 

2.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  direct  taxes  in  those  states,  is 
lud  on  lands  owned  by  persons  residing  in  other  states,  and  will 
not  fall  on  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  by  a  late  official  statement, 
that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  land  tax  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  are 
raised  on  lands  owned  by  non-rbsi dents.  The  portion  of  the 
quota  of  that  state,  on  the  United  States'  direct  tax,  which  will  be 
payable  by  its  inhabitants,  will,  for  that  reason  alone,  be  reduced  to 
one  third  part  of  the  nominal  am6unt  of  such  quota.  And  although 
the  proportion  may  not  be  the  same  in  the  other  western  states, 
it  is  well  known,  that  a  similar  result,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent,  will  take  place  in  all. 

From,  every  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  subject,  it  satis- 
factorily appears,  that  the  proposed  amount  of  3,000,000  is  mode- 
rate, and  cannot  be  productive  of  any  real  inconvenience,  provided 
that  the  objects  on  whkh  the  tax  shall  be  assessed,  be  properly 
selected. 

A  direct  tax  may  be  assessed  eitlier  on  the  whole  amount  of  the 
property  or  income  of  the  people,  or  on  certain  specific  objects 
selected  for  that  purpose.  The  first  mode  may,  on  abstract  priooi- 
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pleS)  be  considered  as  most  correct;  and  a  tax  laid,  in  case  of  se* 
lection,  on  the  same  articles  in  all  the  states,  as  was  done  in  the 
direct  tax  of  1790,  is  recommended  by  its  uniformity,  and  sup- 
ported by  respectable  authority.  It  is  nevertheless  believed,  that 
the  systems  of  taxation  respectively  adopted  by  the  several  states, 
inatured,  modified,  and  improved,  as  they  have  been  by  long  ex- 
perience, will  generally  be  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  local 
situation  and  circUmstiuices  of  each  state;  and  they  are  certainly 
most  congenial  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  that  the  direct  tax  should  be  laid  and  assessed 
in  each  statCi  upon  the  same  objects  of  taxation  on  which  the  di- 
rect taxes  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  states  are  laid  and  as- 
^ssed. 

The  attempt  made  under  the  former  direct  i±L  of  the  United 
States  to  equalize  the  tax  by  authorizing  a  board  of  commisaioo- 
ers,  in  each  state,  to  correa  the  valuations  made  by  the  local  asses- 
sors, was  attended  with  ccmsiderable  expense,  and  producdve  of 
great  delay.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  quota  assigned  to  each  state,  according  :to  the  nile  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  should  be  apportion!^  by  law  amongst 
the  several  counties,  towns,  or  other  subdivisions  of  each  state, 
adopting  in  each  state,  where  a  state  tax  is  now  levied,  the  appOT- 
tionment  of  the  state  tax,  whether  that  be  an  absolute  quota  ^ed 
by  a  previous  state  law  on  the  county  or  town,  or  whether  it  be 
only  the  amount  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  last  laid  on  such 
county  by  the  operation  of  the  general  state  laws  imposing  a  direcL 
tax;  malung  the  apportionment  in  the  state  where  no  state  tax  b 
Dow  levied,  accordmg  to  the  best  information  loui  materials  which 
can  be  obtained;  and  authorizing  the  states  respectively  to  aher 
the  apportionment  thus  made  by  law,  at  any  time  previous  to  th^ 
day  fixed  by  law  for  assessing  the  United  States  tax  on  indivi- 
duals. The  whole  process  of  assessment  will  thereby  be  reduced 
to  that  of  assessing  the  quota  of  each  county  town,  or  other  sub- 
division on  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  such  subdivision.  It  will  be 
as  simple,  cmd  may  be  effected  as  promptly,  and  with  as  little  ex- 
pense, as  the  assessment  of  a  county  tax:  and,  the  objects  of  taxa- 
tion being  the  same,  it  may  be  still  more  fecilitated  by  authorizing 
an  adoption  of  the  state  assessment  on  individuals,  whenever  it  can 
be  obtained  from  the  proper  authority. 

With  respect  to  indirect  taxes,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
resort  to  any  other  than  those  which  had  been  formerly  levied  by 
the  United  States.  As  they  were  in  operation  during  «evelal  years, 
their  defects,  and  the  modificationB  and  improvements  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  are  beUer  understood  &an  new  taxes  could 
be.  With  some  alterations,  they  may  produce  the  amount  now 
wanted;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  equally  productite 
could  be  substituted  with  any  real  advantage.  The  gross  amoimt 
of  those  taxes  in  the  year  1801,  was  nearly  one  million  of  dollars. 
They  would>  according  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  wiOiout 
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any  augmentation  in  their  rate,  yield  now  near  1,400,000  doHars. 
An  average  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  rate  would  pro- 
duce the  intended  g:ro98  amount  of  two  millions.  But  it  is  believed, 
that  that  increase  ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  all  those  taxes,  and 
that  some  are  sudcepiibie  of  greater  augmentation  or  extension 
than  others. 

1.  Duties  ^n  domestic  e/iirite  distiiied.  There  is  not  anyniore  eli- 
gible object  of  taxation  than  ardent  spirits;  but  the  mode  of  taxation 
is  liable  to  strong  d)jection8,  particularly  with  respect  to  persons 
who  are  not  professional  manufacturers,  and  who  only  occasionally 
distil  the  produce  of  their  larmsv  It  is,  tlierefbre,  proposed,  that  the 
duties  on  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled,  should  be  levied  only  on 
spirits  distilled  from  foreign  materials,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
gallon  distilled:  and  on  other  distilleries  employing  stills,  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  shall  contain  more  than  four  hundred  gallons,  at 
the  rate  of  three  cents  per  gallon  distilled;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
duty  on  the  spirits,  or  of  licenses  in  propoition  to  the  time  employ- 
ed, other  distillers  should  only  pay  an  annual  tax  of  five  dollars 
ibr  each  atill  solely  employed  in  the  distillation  of  fruit,  and  of  fif- 
teen dollars  for  each  still  otherwise  employed.  This  tax  may  also, 
without  reference  to  time,  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  stills.  At  those  rates,  this  class  of  duties  is  estimated 
to  produce  at  most  400,000  dollars;  and  it  is  intended  in  that  case, 
that  another  duty  should  be  levied  on  the  same  article,  in  the  shape 
of  licenses  to  retailers.  By  the  adoption  of  that  mode  the  expenses 
of  collection  will  be  considerably  diminished,  penalties  for  not  en- 
tering stilte  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  will  be  confined,  with  re* 
•pect  to  country  stills,  to  the  case  of  clandestine  distilling  without 
paying  the  tax. 

2.  Duties  on  reined  sugar.  A  duty  double  of  that  heretofore  laid* 
viz.  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  pound,  is  estimated  to  produce 
300,000  dollars.  The  drawback  both  of  that  duty,  and  of  that  on  the 
importation  of  the  raw  material,  to  be  allowed. 

3.  licenses  to  retailers.  These  are  believed  to  be  susceptible  of 
considerable  and  very  proper  augmentation  and  extension.  The 
following  rates  are  estimated  to  produce  700,000  dollars: 

For  a  license  to  retail  wines, dolls.  20 

do         do         spirits  generally, 20 

do         do         domestic  spirits  only, 15 

dp         do         any  other  species  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise,     10 

Tavern  keepers,  licensed  imder  the  authority  of  any  state,  and 
not  living  in  any  city,  town,  village,  or  within  five  miles  thereof,  to 
be  excepted.  Every  other  person  who  sells  wines,  foreign  spirits 
or  foreign  merchandise,  otherwise  than  in  the  vessel  or  package 
of  impoitation;  or  in  the  case  of  dry  goods,  otherwise  than  by  the 
piece;  and  every  person  who  sells  domestic  spirits  in  less  quantity 
than  thirty  gallons,  to  be  considered  as  a  retailer. 
Vol.  III.  App.  tR 
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IV.  Duties  on  aaten  at  auction.  These  confined  to  the  sales  of 
articles  of  foreign  produce  or  manu&cture)  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
heretofore,  may  produce  about  50,000  dollars. 

V.  Duties  upon  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons ^  Those 
duties,  adding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  duties  formerly 
raised,  are  estimated  to  produce  1 50,000  dollars. 

VI.  Stamp  Duties,  An  association  of  ideas,  which  conilecits  those 
duties  with  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  and  whi<ih 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  attach  odium  to  the  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  tea,  has  rendered  their  name  in  some  degree  unpopu- 
lar* The  great  extension  of  post  roads,  and  the  &cility  of  disiribu- 
tion,  have  however,  removed  the  most  substantial  objectioD  \» 
which  they  were  liable.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  mconvetd- 
ent  than  any  other  internal  tax,  and  the  expenses  of  collection  are 
less  than  on  any  other,  being  only  a  commission  on  the  sale  and 
the  cost  of  paper  and  stamping.  At  the  same  rate  as  heretofore, 
with  the  exception  of  bank  notes,  on  which  an  increi^e  appears 
proper  (with  an  option  to  the  banks  to  pay  l-20th  part  of  their 
dividends  in  lieu  thereoQ  they  are  estimated  to  produce  500,000 
dollars. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Direet  tax,  gross  amount,        ....  J^,000]000 
Duties  on  spirits,  and  licenses  to  distillers, 

gross  amount $400,000 

Refined  sugar,  gross  amount,            -        -  300,000 

ReUdled  licenses,  do.        -        -        -        -  700,000 

Sales  at  auction,  do.        -        -        -        «  50,000 

Duties  on  carriages,  do.    -        -        -        -  1 50,000 

Stamp  duties,  do 500,000 


—  2,000,000 

Total  gross  amount,  5,000,000 

Deduct  expenses  of  assessment,  and  collec- 
tion and  loses,  estimated  at  15  per  cent.  750,000 

Net  amount  estimated  for  1814,  S4,$50,000 

But  are  not  estimated  to  yield  in  1 81 3,  more  tlian  3,600,000 

Most  of  the  inteiiial  taxes  have  been  estimated  at  their  nuixi* 
mum;  but  it  is  hoped  that  any  defalcation  from  the  esdmated 
amount,  will  be  compensated  by  a  diminution  in  the  expenses  of 
collection,  which  have  also  been  computed  at  the  lughest  rate. 

For  the  superintendence  of  those  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
it  appeai^s  indispensable  that  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  re- 
venue should  be  re-established.  For  their  collection,  the  forme* 
offices  of  supervisor  and  inspjector,  are  believed  to  have  been  un- 
necessary and  injurious  links  in  th^  system,  and  that  the  expense 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  collection  and  accountability  better  se- 
cured, by  the  division  of  the  sutes  into  oonvenient  coU^d^n  As-* 
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tricts,  and  by  the  appomtment  of  a  collector  to  each  district)  who 
will  pfiy  into  the  treasury;  and  be  immediately  accountable  to  that 
department  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collectors  of  customs.  This 
arrangement)  the  greater  amount  to  be  collected)  and  tbe  simplifi< 
cation  in  the  objects  and  mode  of  taxation)  will,  it  is  hoped)  reduce 
in  a  short  tim!e  t^e  expenses  of  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes  to 
V|  instead  of  13  per  cen|.  which  they  formerly  cost)  when  brought 
to  their  highest  degree  of  improvement.  In  estimating  the  chargi^ 
on  the  direct  tax  at.  1 5  per  cent.*  5  per  cent,  have  been  allowed  fbr 
the  assessment)  5  per  cent,  for  the  collection)  and  5  per  cent.  &r 
Josses.  This  last  item  is  principally  on  account  of  losses  on  unseat- 
ed lands,  and  on  some  remote  districts  of  country,  apd  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  much  reduction.  That  for  assessment  may  be  lessened 
in  those  states  where  the  objects  of  taxation  do  not  require  an  an- 
nual valuation)  or  where  the  state  or  county  assessment  may  be 
used.  The  expense  of  collection  proper  may  be  also  in  some  degree 
lessened  in  cities  and  populous  districts)  and  by  uniting  it  with  that 
of  the  internal  taxes.  It  iS)  however)  necessary  that  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  collectors  be  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  men 
properly  qualified)  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  trust 

In  performing  the  ungracious  task  of  pointing  out  new  objects 
of  taxation,  those  have  been  submitted  which  appeared  sufficiently 
productive  and  least  oppressive.  The  objections  to  which  each)  in- 
cluding the  increase  of  duties  on  impoitations,  is  liable,  have  not 
been  stated;  not  because  I  was  insensible  of  them)  but  because  no 
substitute  of  any  importance  was  perceived,  which  was  not  still 
more  objectionable.  Every  tax  being  in  some  degree  an  evil,  h 
therefore  liable  to  some  objection;  and  every  one  taken  sbgly)  may, 
for  that  reason,  be  easily  combattcd.  But  if  the  necessity  of  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  be  admitted,  the  objections  afford  no  argument 
why, the  tax  proposed)  should  be  rejected,  unless  another  less  in- 
convenient be  substituted.  The  necessity  of  such  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  has,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  been  strongly  urged,  be- 
cause it  was  strongly  felt.  But  with  respect  to  the  taxes  proposed^ 
the  selection  is  submitted  with  diffidence;  and  it  will  be  highly 
gratifying  that  some  more  eligible  may  be  devised. 

The  last  inquiry  of  the  committee  relates  principally  to  the 
terms  on  which  loans,  amounting  to  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  may  be  obtained,  and  to  tbe  plan  proper  to  be  adopted 
for  the  reimbursement  of  such  loans. 

The  terms  on  which  annual  loans  to  that  amount  may  be  obtain- 
ed, can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  Government  has  nevtft* 
since  its  organization,  obtained  considerable  loans  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  tbe  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a  year,  except  from  the  bank 
of  tfie  United  States;  and  these,  on  a  capital  often  millions,  never 
amounted  to  seven  millions  in  the  whole.  In  proporuon  to  the 
amount  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  to  the  increase  of 
stock  of  the  public  debt  at  market,  the  terms  must  naturally  be- 
come less  favourable.  It  mnst  alstk  bfe  Tcpollecte^,  that  in  additi(m 
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to  the  «tim  wanted  to  defray  the  extraordinaiy  expenses  of  the 
war,  an  annual  loan  eqtial  to  the  anntial  reinibursement  of  the  six 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks  prescribed  hj  law,  will  also  be  re- 
quired. This,  together  with  the  reimbursement  of  the  residue  of  the 
converted  slock,  amounting  to  565,000  dollars,  will  ftn*  this  jrear 
amount,as  has  been  stated  in  the  annuaJ report,  tl>  2,135,006  dollars. 
As  the  interest  on  the  existing  debt  is  included  iii  the  *«  current 
expenses,''  the  loan  necessary  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  six 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks  will,  for  each  subsequent  yw, 
amount  only  to  1 ,57O,(!)0O  dollars.  The  loans  for  those  sums  will  in- 
deed create  no  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  will  nerer- 
thelcss  increase  the  total  sum  to  be  annually  borrowed.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  if  the  ptice  of  stocks  should  sink  below  par^ 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  are  bound  by  existip^  laws 
to  apply  the  residue  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  dght  millions  a 
year  to  the  purchase  of  stock;  and  that  residue  will,  this  year, 
amount  to  3,640,000  dollars,  which  in  that  case  must  also  be  bor- 
rowed. It  is  a  view  of  those  several  considerations,  which  has  cre- 
ated an  apprehension  that  loans  to  such  large  amount  mig^t  not 
perhaps  be  obtained  on  as  &vourable  terms  as  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  a  national  bank,  had 
been  formerly  anticipated.  The  same  view  of  the  subject  has  most 
forcibly  impressed  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  additional  re- 
venue. For  if  further  loans  be  also  resorted  to  for  defi«ying  the 
ordinary  expenses  and  the  interest,  they  must,  if  at  all  practical^e, 
be  obtained  on  the  most  ruinous  terms.  Excluding  that  idea,  and 
embracing  only  the  loans  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  more  prudent  not  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  by  law. 
A  discretionary  power  in  that  respect  is,  so  &r  as  relates  to  the 
executive,  altogether  ineligible;  but  is  preferable  to  the  risk  of 
leaving  the  public  service  unprovided  for.  It  is  also  for  the  same 
reason,  requisite  that  the  loans  may  be  made  irredeemable  for  a 
term  not  less  than  ten  years. 

In  a  former  communication  to  the  committee  of  wajrs  and  mea!M, 
it  was  suggested  that  "  treasury  notes^*'  beat'ing  interest,  might  to 
a  certain  extent  be  issued,  and  to  that  extent  ^minish  the  amount 
to  be  directly  borrowed.  The  advantage  they  would  have  would  re- 
sult from  theii*  becoming  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
taking,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of  bank  notes.  It  is  evidentf 
however,  that  for  the  same  reason  the  issue  must  be  moderate  and 
never  exceed  the  amount  which  may  circulate  without  deprecia- 
tion.     ^ 

Tbfc  loans  necessary  fbr-  the  present  year  are:  Isl,  A  sum  equal 
to  that  which  may,  during  the  year,  be  reimbursed  on  account  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt.  2dly,  The  amoimt  of  expenses  which 
have  been  or  may  be  authorized  by  congress  and  are  not  included 
in  the  annual  estimates. 

The  first  sum  will  certainly  amount  to  3,135,000  dollars)  axttl 
may  be  greater  if  Uie  stock  should  smk  below  par. 
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The  second  sum  cannot  yet  be  stated,  since  the  extent  of  the 
expenses  which  may  be  authorized  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  as 
the  estimates  for  the  additional^army,  already  authorized,  have  not 
yet  been  received  by  the  treasury  department. 

The  deficit  of  1,300,000  dollars,  (on  the  peace  establishment)  hi 
not  included  a&  absolutely  necessary,  although  its  payment  will,  as 
stated  in  the  annual  report,  lefive  in  the  tteasuty  a  smaller  balance 
than,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  e^gible. 

It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  so  iong  as  the  public  credit  is 
preserved,  and  a  sufficient  revenue  is  provided,  no  doubts  are  en- 
lertained  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  on  loan,  the  sums  wanted 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  war;  and  that  theapprehen^ 
sions  expressed  relate  solely  to  the  terms  of  the  loans,  to  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  reimbursement  of  the  new  debt  which  may  be  created,  must 
ultimately  depend  on  Uie  respective  revenue  and  expenditure  oT 
the  United  States,  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  No  artificial  pro- 
visions,  no  appropriations  or  investments  of  particular  funds^  in 
certain  persons,  no  nominal  sinking  fund,  however  constructed, 
will  ever  reduce  a  public  debt  unless  the  net  annual  revenue  shall 
exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  expenses,  including  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt.  Those  who  create  the  debt  can  only  cBtimatc 
what  the  peace  revenue  and  expenditure  will  be,  and  pi*esame 
that  the  supposed  surplus  ^vUl  be  fidthfully  and  perseveringly  ap« 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

The  current  or  peace  expenses  have  been  estimated  at  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  Supposing  the  det^  contracted  during  the 
war  not  to  exceed  fifty  millions,  and  its  annual  interest  to  amount 
to  three  millions,  the  aggregate  of  the  pe«ice  expenditure  would 
be  no  more  than  twelve  miliitms.  And  as  the  peace  revenue  of 
the  United  States  may  at  the  existing  rate  of  duties  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  millions,  there  would  remain  from  the  first  outset 
a  surplus  of  three  millions  of  dollars  applicable  to  the  redemp- 
don  of  tlie  debt  So  hr  therefore  as  can  be  now  forseen,  there  is 
the  strangest  reason  to  believe  that  the  debt  thus  contracted  will 
be  discharged  with  facility  and  as  speedily  as  the  terms  of  the 
loans  will  permit.  Nor  does  any  other  plan  in  that  respect  appear 
necessary  than  to  extend  the  appttcation  of  the  araiual  appropria- 
tion of  eight  milltcffis,  and  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  payment  of  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  new  debt.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  that  mode 
being  sufficiently  efficacious,  since  by  that  plan  alone  forty  six 
naiilions  of  the  public  debt  have  been  reimbursed  during  the  last 
eleven  years.  M  the  national  revenue  exceeds  the  mitional  ex- 
pense, a  simple  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
^c  debt,  and  co-extensive  with  the  object  ts^sufficient,  and  will  iij- 
fidlibly  extinguish  the  debt  If  the  expense  exceeds  the  revenue, 
the  appropriation  t£  any  specific  sum  and  the  investment  of  the  in- 
terest extinguished,  or  of  any  other  fum^'wiU  prove  altogcth  liu- 
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gatoryr;  and  the  national  debt  will,  notwithstanding  that  apparatuSf 
be  annually  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  deficit  in  the  re* 
venue.  ^ 

The  Annual  interest  on  the  existing  debt  amounts  to  %^^20fiQO 
And  estimating  the  interest  on  the  new.  debt  at    -      ZfiOQfiOO 
The  sum  which^  on  the  annual  apipropriation  of  eight    ' 
millions,  would,  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  principal,  is    ------    -  2y78O,O0e 

8,000,000 


A  sum  somewhat  less  than  the  presumed  surplus  of  three  nul- 
lions,  as  above  stated,  and  which  will  be  nearly  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse before  the  year  1833  the  whole  existing  debt  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  loans 
contracted  during  the  war  being  made  irredeemable  for  at  least 
ten  years,  the  first  reimbursement  would  fiill  on  that  yean  and  the 
whole  of  the  appropriations  of  eight  millions  after  deducting 
485,000  dollars  for  the  interest  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  would 
henceforth  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  debt.  The  precise  period  of  final  extinguishment, 
and  the  precise  amount  of  annual  payments  will  depoid  on  the 
terms  of  the  loans,  and  on  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  each  loan  irredeemable.  But  dib  skecth  is 
sufficient  to  show,  1st,  That  no  inconvenience  will  arise  in  making 
the  loans  irredeemable  for  ten  years,  since  there  is  not  much  pro- 
bability that  they  could  be  sooner  discharged.  2dly,  That  the  ap- 
propriation of  eight  millions  will  be  sufficient  for  their  final  reim- 
bursement 3dly,  That  that  reimbursement,  and  that  of  the  whole 
debt  of  the  United  States  (the  three  per  cent,  stock  excepted)  wfll 
probably  be  effected  within  fifteen  years  after  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  those  estimates  are 
predicated  on  the  supposition  that  an  additional  revenue  U>  the 
amount  already  stated,  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  increase  of 
debt,  during  the  war,  will  not  exceed  fifty  millions. 

In  answering  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  on  subjects  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  most  important  questions  of  natipnd 
concern,  it  became  an  imperious  duty  to  represent  every  circum- 
stance precisely  as  it  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  and  without  exi^ge- 
rating  or  disguising  any  of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encoun- 
tered. 

To  understand  these  to  their  full  extent  will  afford  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  them;  and  there  is  none  which  appears  in- 
surmountable or  even  discour^;ing.  What  af^ars  to  be  of  vital 
importance  is,  that  the  crisis  should  at  once  be  met  by  the  adopdon 
of  efficient  measures,  which  will  with  certainty  provide  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  expense,  and  by  preserving  unimpaired,  in- 
stead of  abusing,  that  public  credit  on  which  the  public  resources 
so  emfi^ntly  depend,  wiH  enable  the  United  States  to  persevere 
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in  the  contest  until  an  honorable  peace  shall  hare  been  obtained. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  ser* 
vant,  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Honourable  Eztkicl  Bacon^ 

chairman  committee  ofnvaya  and  mean^. 


MESSAGE 

J^om  the  President  qfthf  United  States^  transmitting  cofiiea  qf  cer- 
tain Documents  obtained  from  John  Henry  ^  life. 

March  SHb,  1812.— Read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

To  the  Senate  and  ffrntae  of 

Represeraairoea  of  the  United  States, 

I  LAY  before  congress  copies  of  certain  documents  which  reipain 
in  the  department  of  state.  They  prove  that,  at  a  recent  period, 
whilst  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  sustained  by 
them,  ceased  not  to  observe  the  laws  of  peace  and  neutrality  to-. 
wards  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  midst  of  amicable  professions  and 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  through  its 
public  minister  here,  a  secret  agent  of  tlmt  government  was  em- 
ployed in  certain  states,  more  especially  at  the  seat  of  government 
ui  Massachusetts,  in  fomenting  disaffection  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringmg  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and,  eventually, 
in  concert  with  a  British  force,  of  destroying  the  union  and  forming 
the  eastern  part  thereof  into  a  political  connection  with  Great 
Britak. 

In  ad<fition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such  a  procedure 
ought  to  have  on  the  public  councils,  it  wul  not  fail  to  render 
more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens,  that  happy  union  of 
these  states,  which  under  Divine  Providence,  is  the  guaranty  of 
their  liberties,  their  safety,  their  tranquillity,  and  their  prosperity. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

March  9th,  1812. 

DOCUMENTS. 

A. 

[COPY.] 

SIR,  PhUaddphia,  February  30th,  1812. 

Much  observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me,  that  the 
injuries  and  insults  with  which  the  United  States  have  been  so 
Icmg  and  so  frequently  visited,  and  which  cause  their  present  em- 
barrassm^t,  have  been  owing  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  fo- 
reign stales,—^  TTiat  in  any  measure  tendmg  tjo  wound  their  pridcy  or 
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firtrvoke  their  ho^iUty^  th^  government  qf  thU  country  could  never 
induce  a  great  majority  qfit9  citizens  to  etmcur''  And,  at  many  of 
the  evils  which  flow  from  the  influence  of  this  opinion  on  the  poli- 
cy of  foreign  nations,  niay  be  removed  by  any  act  that  can  produce 

UNANIMITY  AMOHO  ALL  PARTISS  IK  AmB&ICA,  I  VOluntaiily  ICDdcT 

to  you,  sir,  such  means  as  I  possess  towards  promoting  so  d^wtabje 
.  and  itBportant  an  object;  which  if  accomplishcdj  cannot  fioi  to  ex- 
tinguish, perhaps  for  ever,  those  expectations  abroad,  which  toay 
protract  indefinitely  an  accommodiatio^  of  existing  differences, 
and  check  the  progress  of  industry  and  prosperity  in  this  rising 
empire. 

1  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  documents  mm  cor- 
respondence reladng  to  an  important  mission,  in  which  I  was  em- 
ployed by  Sir  James  Craig,  the  late  governor  general  of  the  Brf- 
tish  provinces  in  North  America,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1809. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  will  demonstrate  a  faa  not  less 
valuable  than  the  good  already  proposed;  it  will  prove  that  no  reli- 
ance ought  to  be  placed  on  the  professions  of  good  faith  (rf  an  ad- 
ministration, which,  by  a  scries  of  disastrous  events,  hufoUen  into 
such  hands  as  a  Castlereagh,  a  Wellesley  or  a  Liverpool:  I  sbo^ 
rather  say,  into  the  hands  of  the  stupid  sul^tems,  to  whom  the  pm- 
»urcs  and  the  indolence  of  those  ministers  have  consigned  it  In  coo- 
iribuiing  to  the  good  of  the  United  States  by  an  exposition,  vtoch 
cannot  (I  think)  fail  to  solve  and  melt, all  division  and  diswmnn 
among  its  citizens;  I  flatter  myself  with  tlje  fond  expectauon,  that 
when  it  is  made  public  in  England,  it  will  ^  one  great  mouve  to 
the  rmny  that  already  exist,  to  induce  that  naljon  to  withdraw  lU 
confidence  from  men,  whose  political  carvJDR^is  a  fbuitfw 

SOURCE  of  injury  AND  EMBARRASSMENT  IN  AmEII^^J  *^'  INJW- 
TICE  AND  MISERY  IN  IRELAND;  OF  DISTRESS  AND    Ajfcf*'*''"** 

IN  England;  and  contempt  every  where.     ^|^ 

In  making  this  communication  to  you,  sir,  I  deem  It  ifW^^ 
on  me,  distbctly  and  unequivocally  to  state,  that  I  adopt  iBJ^? 
views;  that  1  have  not  changed  any  of  my  political  opinions;^!?^ 
neither  seek  nor  desire  the  patronage,  nor  countenance  of  an^nS^ 
vemment,  nor  of  any  party;  and,  that  in  addition  to  the  motiverx 
ready  expressed,  I  am  influenced  by  a  just  resentmbnt  \ 

THE  perfidy  and  DISHONOUR  OF  THOSE  WHO  FIRST  VIOLATBD  T1?| 
CONDITIONS   UPON   WHICH  I   RECEIVED    THEIR   CONFIDENCJE;  whi 

have  injured  me,  and  disappointed  the  eypecutions  of  my  friendJ 
and  left  me  no  choice,  but  between  a  degrading  acquiesceiKxe  il 
injus»tice,  and  a  retaliation,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  to  me  m) 
own  respect 

This  wound  will  be  felt  where  It  is  merited;  and  if  Sir  Jambs 
Craig  still  live,  his  share  of  the  pain  will  excite  no  sympathy 
among  those  who  are  at  all  in  the  secret  <^  our  connectiGn.  I  fapve 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  6cc.  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  HENRY. 

Y(tt  Jemi€9  Monroe^  Esq,  Secretary  qfttate. 
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No.  L— [COPY.] 

JW^.  Bylandy  Secretary  to  Sir  James  Craigy  Governor  General  of 
Canadny  to  Mr,  Henry. 
Most  secret  and  confidential. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,  Quebee, 26th  January,  1809. 

The  extraordinary  situation  of  things  at  this  time  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  states,  has  suggested  to  the  governor  in  ohief,  the  idea  of 
employing  you  on  a  secret  and  confidential  mission  to  Bostoti^ 
provided  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  meet  the  important  end 
ID  view,  without  throwing  an  absolute  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
professional  pursuits.  The  information  and  political  observation* 
heretofore  received  from  you^  were  transmitted  by  Ma  excellency  to 
the  secretary  ofstate^  who  has  exfiressed  his  particular  approbation 
of  them;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  able  execution  of  such  a  miS' 
sion  as  I  have  above  suggested^  would  give  you  claim  not  only  on  the 
governor  general^  but  on  his  majeaty*s  ministers^  which  might 
eventually  contribute  to  your  advantage.  You  will  have  the  good- 
ness therefore  to  acquaint  me,  for  his  excellency's  information, 
whether  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  engage  in  a  mission  of  this 
nature,  and  what  pecuniary  assistance  would  be  requisite  to  enable 
you  to  undertake  it  without  injury  to  yourself. 
'  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  the  gover- 
nor would  furnish  you  with  a  cypher  for  carrying  on  your  Gorre»> 
pondence;  and  that  in  case-  the  leading  party  in  any  of  the  statea 
wished  to  open  a  communication  with  this  government,  their  views 
might  be  communicated  through  you.  I  am,  with  great  truth  and 
regard,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  HERMAN  W.  RYLAND. 

NoIlI^OPY.] 

Sir  James  Craigy  Governor  General  of  Canada^  to  Mr,  Henry, 
Most  secret  and  confidential. 
SIR,  ^  Quebec,  6th  February,  1809. 

As  you  have  so  readily  undertaken  the  service,  which  I  have 
suggested  to  you,  as  being  likely  to  be  attended  with  moch  benefit 
to  the  public  interests,  I  am  to  request  tHat  with  your  earliest  con- 
veniency,  you  will  proceed  to  Boston. 

The  principal  object  that  I  recommend  to  your  attention,  is  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  true  state 
of  afffdrsin  that  part  of  the  Union,  which  from  its  wealth,the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  known  intelligence  and  ability  of  se- 
veral cf  its  leading  men,  must  naturally  possess  a  very  considera- 
ble influence  over,  and  will  indeed  probably  lead  the  other  eastern 
states  of  America  in  the  part  that  they  may  take  at  this  important 
crisis. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  point  out  to  you  the  mode  by  which  you 
will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  this  important  information;  your  own 
judgment  and  the  connections  which  you  may  have  in  the  tow% 

Vol.  m.  App.  t  S 
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must  be  your  |^ide.  I  think  it  however  necessar^r  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  ag^nst  the  sanguinetiess  of  an  aspiring  party;  the  feder- 
alists) as  I  understand)  have  at  ail  times  discovered  a  leamng  tio 
this  disposition,  and  their  being  under  its  particular  influence  at 
this  moment,  is  the  more  to  be  expected  from  their  having  no  ill 
founded  groimd  for  their  hopes  of  being  nearer  the  attainment  of 
tkeir  object  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past 

In  the  general  terms  which  1  have  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
object  which  1  recommend  to  your  attention,  it  is  scarcely  neces* 
sary  that  I  should  observe,  I  include  the  state  of  the  public  opmioos* 
both  with  regard  to  their  internal  politics,  and  to  the  probability  of 
a  war  with  England;  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  b  divided,  and  the  views  and  deugns 
of  that  which  may  ultimately  prevail. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  federalists  of  the  eastern  states 
should  be  successful  in  obtaining  that  decided  influence,  which  may 
enable  them  to  direct  the  public  opinion,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
rather  than  submit  to  a  continuance  of  the  difficulties  and  distress 
to  which  they  are  now  subject,  they  will  exert  that  influence  to 
bring  about  a  separation  from  the  general  Union.  The  earliest  In- 
iormation  on  this  subject,  may  be  of  great  consequence  to  our  gb- 
vemment,  as  it  may  also  be,  that  it  should  be  informed,  how  far  in 
euthan  event  they  tpauld  look  up  to  England  for  aaeietanceyor  be  di^^ 
posed  to  enter  into  a  connexion  vnth  ub. 

Although  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  you  should  in  any 
manner  appear  as  an  avowed  agent,  yet  if  you  could  contdve  to 
obtain  an  mtimacy  with  any  of  £e  leading  party,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper that  you  should  insinuate,  though  with  great  caudon>  thai 
if  they  ehoiUd  vfish  to  enter  into  any  communication  wi$h  our  gO' 
vemment  through  me^  you  are  authorized  to  receive  any  eucAf  and 
mil  safely  transmit  it  to  me;  and  as  it  ma^  not  be  impossible  that 
they  should  require  some  document  by  which  they  may  be  assured 
4hat  you  are  really  in  the  situation  in  which  you  represent  your- 
self, I  inclose  a  credential  to  be  produced  in  ^at  view;  but  I  most 
particularly  enjdn  and  direct  that  you  do  not  make  any  use  of  this 
paper,  unless  a  desire  to  that  purpose  sh6uld  be  expressed,  and 
unless  you  see  good  ground  for  exfiecting  that  the  doing  so  may  lead 
to  a  more  confidential  communication  than  you  can  otherwise  look 
for. 

In  passing  through  the  slate  of  Vermont,  you  will  of  course 
exert  your  endeavors  to  procure  all  the  information  that  the  short 
stay  you  will  probably  make  there  will  admit  of.  You  will  nie 
your  own  discretion  as  to  delaying  your  journey,  with  this  view* 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  your  presets  of  obtaining  any  kt^ 
formation  of  consequence* 

I  request  to  hear  from  you  as  frequently  as  possible;  and  as  li- 
ters directed  to  me  might  excite  su^cion,  it  may  be  as  wefl^  diat 
you  put  them  under  cdver  to  Mr>'  ■  ■ ,  and  as  even  theaddi^s- 
sing  letters  always  to  the  same  person  might  attract  notice^  I  recom^ 
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nkeod  your  flometimes  addressing  your  packet  to  the  chief  justice 
here,  or  occasionaHy,  though  seldom,  to  Mr.  Ryland,  but  never 
with  the  addition  of  his  official  description.   I  am,  sir,  your  most 
i^bedient  hiimble  servant, 
(Signed)  J.  H-  CRAIG. 

No.  in. 

Copy  qfthe  **  Cttdential**  grOen  by  Sir  Jcmen  Craig  to  Mr.  Henry, 
[Seal.] 

The  bearer,  Mr.  John  Henry,  is  employed  by  me,  and  fiiH  con- 
fidence may  be  placed  in  him  for  any  communication  which  any 
person  may  wish  to  make  to  me,  in  tht  butinena  committtd  to  Mm. 
In  faith  of  which,  I  have  given  him  thb  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
Quebec,  this  6th  day  of  February,  1809. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  CRAIG. 

No.  IV. 

CopleB  of  the  Letters  from  Mr,  Henry  to  Sir  James  Cni^ relating  to  his 
mission  to  the  United  States,  in  the  year  lfiS9. 

No.  1. 

Jinewer  to  the  leUer  of  Mr.  Secretary  Ryland^  fir9fio9ing  the  mw- 

SIR,  Montreal,  Jan.  31, 1809. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  your  letter,  of  the  26th  inst. 
written  by  the  deure  of  his  excellency,  the  governor  in  chief;  and 
hasten  to  express  through  you  to  his  excellency,  my  readiness 
to  comply  with  his  wishes. 

I  tieed  not  add  how  very  flattering  it  is  to  receive  from  his  ex^ 
cellency,  the  assurance  of  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's  secre- 
tary of  state,  for  the  very  humble  services  that  I  may  have  ren^ 
dered. 

If  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  I  am  to  be  engaged,  will 
require  no  other  disbursements  than  for  my  individual  expenses, 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  these  can  exceed  ray  private  resources. 

I  shall  be  ready  to  take  my  departure  before  my  instructions  can 
be  itiade  out.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

J.  H. 

No.  2. 
To  his, excellency  the  governor  general^  is^c.in  answer  to  his  letter 
qfinstructionsy  ^c.  t:stc. 
SIR^  Montreal,  76^10,1809. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  excel- 
lency's letter  of  instructions,  the  letter  of  credence,  and  the  cypher 
for  carrying  on  my  correspondence.  I  lutve  bestowed  much  pains 
upon  the  cypher,  and  am,  notwithstanding  this,  deficient  in  some 
points,  which  might  enable meto  understand  it  clearly.  I  have  com- 
pared the  example  Avith  qiy  own  exempUfication  of  the  cypherj 
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and  find  a  difference  in  the  resalts;  and  as  the  pre$eiil  moment 
seems  favorable  to  the  interference  of  his  majesty's  goyemment, 
in  the  measures  pursued  by  the  federal  party  in  the  northern  states, 
and  more  especially  as  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  is  now  i^ 
session,  I  think  it  better  to  set  forward  immediately,  than  wait  fi>r 
any  further  explanation  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence, which  the  frequency  of  safe  private  conveyances  to 
Canada  will  render  almost  wholly  unnecessary.  Should  it,  howeveri 
be  necessary  at  any  time,  I  take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  index 
alone  furnishes  a  very  safe  and  simple  mode.  In  it,  there  is  a 
number  for  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  particular  numbers 
for  particular  phrases;  so  that  when  I  do  not  find  in  the  index  the 
particular  word  I  want,  I  can  spell  it  with  the  figures  which  stand 
opposite  to  the  letters.  For  example,  if  I  want  to  tkj  that  <<  troops 
are  at  Albany,"  I  find  under  the  letter  «  T,"  that  number  16 
stands  for  «  troops,"  and  number  125  for  "  Albany."  The  inter- 
vemng  words  ^^  are  ai**  I  supply  by  figures  corresponding  with  the 
letters  in  these  words. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  against  accident,  by  addressing 
the  letters  to  Mr.  ,  of  Montreal,  with  a  small  maii^  on  th^ 

Comer  of  the  envelope,  which  he  wUl  understand.  When  he  re- 
ceives it,  he  will  then  address  the  inclosure  to  your  excellency,  andl 
send  it  from  Montreal  by  mail.  I  will  be  careful  not  to  address 
your  excellency  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  nor  sign  my  name  to  any 
of  them.  They  will  be  merely  designated  by  the  initials  A.  B. 

If  this  mode  should  in  any  respect  appear  exceptionable,  your 
excellency  will  have  the  goodness  to  order  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation of  the  card.  It  would  reach  me  in  safety  inclosed  to  — — 
Boston.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound  respecti  your  ex- 
cellency's most  obedient  servant,  &c.  J.  H. 

No.  3. 
SIR,        ^  Buplingtofi,  VeriiMJnt,  Feb.  14^  1809. 

I  have  remained  here  two  days,  in  order  fully  to  ascertsdn  the 
progress  of  the  arrangements  heretofore  made,  for  organizing  an 
efiBcient  opposition  to  the  general  government,  as  well  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  leading  people,  relative  to  the 
measures  of  that  party  which  has  the  ascendant  in  the  natioDal 
councils. 

On  the  subject  of  the  embargo  laws,  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
oinnion:  namely,  that  they  are  unnecessary,  oppressive  and  uncon- 
stitutional. It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  execution  of  them  Is 
so  invidious,  as  to  attract  towards  the  officers  of  government,  the 
enmity  of  the  people;  which  is,  of  course,  transferrable  to  the  go- 
vernment itself;  so  that,  in  case  the  state  of  Massachusetts  should 
take  any  bold  step  towards  resisting  the  execution  of  these  laws,  k 
is  highly  probable,  that  it  may  calculate  upon  the  hearty  co-opi^r^ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 
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I  learn  that  the  governor  of  this  state  is  now  yisiting  the  towns 
in  the  northern  section  of  it;  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  determina- 
tion, as  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia,  to  refuse  obedience  to 
any  command  from  the  general  government,  which  can  tend  to 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  that  prevails  between  the  citizens 
of  Verrnqnt  and  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Canada.  It  is  further  inti- 
mated, that  in  case  of  a  war,  he  will  use  his  influence  to  preserve 
this  state  neutrcdy  and  resist,  with  all  the  force  he  can  command, 
any  attempt  to  make  it  a  party.  I  need  not  add,  that,  if  these  reso- 
lutions are  carried  into  effect,  the  state  of  Vermont  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

To  what  extent  the  sentiments  which  prevail  in  this  quarter, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  states,  or  even  in  the  eastern  section  ol 
this  state,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture.  1  only  can  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  leading  men  of  the  federal  party  act  in  concert;  and, 
therefore  infer,  that  a  common  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  body, 
throughout  New  England. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  now  at  Washington,  to 
his  correspondent  in  this  place:  and  as  its  contents  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  passing  events  there,  1  shall  send  cither  the 
original  or  a  copy  with  this  despatch.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  a 
man  of  character  and  veracity;  and  whether  competent  or  not  to 
iform  correct  opinions  himself,  is  probably  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

It  appears  by  his  statement  that  there  is  a  very  formidable  ma- 
jority in  congress  on  the  side  of  the  administration;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  northern  states, 
in  their  distinct  capacity,  will  unite  and  resist  by  force,  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  In  what  mode  this  resistance  will  first  show  itself,  is 
probably  not  yet  determined  upon;  and  may,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pend upon  the  reliance  that  the  leading  men  may  place  upon  as- 
surances of  support  from  his  majesty's  representative  in  Canada; 
and  as  I  shall  be  on  the  spot  to  tender  this  whenever  the  moment 
arrives  that  it  can  be  done  with  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
their  measures  may  be  made  subordinate  to  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty's  government.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  men  of  talents 
and  intelligence  to  confirm  the  fears  of  the  common  people,  as  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  southern  democrats  in  the  projects  of  France; 
and  every  thing  tends  to  encourage  the  belief,  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  confederacy  will  be  accelerated  by  the  spirit  which  now  ac* 
tuate  both  political  parties.  I  am,  &c. 

A.  B. 

No.  4. 
SIR,  Windsor,  Vermont,  Feb.  19, 1809. 

My  last  (No.  3.)  was  written  at  Burlington,  the  principal  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Vermont*  I  am  now  at  the  prhi- 
cipal  town  in  X\\t  eastom  section. 
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The  lallafcy  of  men's  opinioaS)  when  the3r  act  un^rt^  influence 
of  sensibility  and  are  strongly  excited  by  those  hopes  wtodi  always 
animate  a  rising  party,  led  me  to  donbt  the  correttness  of  the 
opinions  which  I  received  in  the  northern  section  of  this  state; 
which,  from  its  contiguity  to  Canada  find  necessary  intercourse 
with  Montreal,  has  a  stronger  interest  in  promoting  a  go«d  under- 
standing with  his  majesty's  government:  therefore,  since  my  de- 
parture from  Burlington,  I  have  sought  every  favouraUe  occaMU 
of  conversing  with  the  democrats  on  the  probaUe  result  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  general  government.  The  difference  of  opi- 
nion is  thus  expressed: 

The  federal  party  declare  that,  in  the  invent  of  a  war,  the  «l»te 
of  Vermont  will  treat  separately  for  itself  with  Great  Britain,  and 
support,  to  the  utmost,  the  stipulations  into  which  it  xobj  enter 
without  any  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  general  government.  Tlie 
democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
contemplated,  the  people  would  be  nearly  divided  into  equal  num- 
bers; one  of  which  would  support  the  government,  if  it  coifld  be 
done  without  involving  the  people  in  a  civil  war,  baX^  at  dl  eveo^ 
would  risk  every  thing  in  preference  to  a  coalition  with  Great 
Britain.  This  di£Rsrence  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  wholly  uscnbed  to 
the  prejudices  of  party.  The  people  in  the  eastern  section  cf  Ver- 
mont, are  not  operated  upon  by  the  same  hopes  and  fears  as  those 
on  the  borders  of  the  British  colony.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
Montreal  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  nor  the  supply  of  foreign 
co^nmodities.  They  are  not  apprehensive  of  any  serious  dangers 
or  inconvenience  from  a  state  of  war;  and  although  they  admit  that 
the  governor,  council  and  three  fourths  of  &e  representatkm  in 
congress  are  of  the  federal  party,  yet  they  do  not  believe  thift  die 
state  would  stand  alone  and  resist  the  national  government  They 
do  not^  ho¥rever,  deny  that  should  the  state  of  Vermont  contioDe 
to  be  represented  as  it  is  at  present,  it  would,  in  aO  probabilitjri 
unite  with  the  neighbouring  states  in  any  serious  planorresbtiDce 
to  a  war,  which  it  might  seem  expedient  to  adopt  This,  1  tUbk, 
is  the  safer  opinion  for  you  to  rely  on,  if,  indeed,  reliance  ought  so 
be  placed  on  any  measure  depending  upon  the  ^H  of  the  rabblei 
which  is  ever  changing  and  must  ever  be  marked  with  imorancc^ 
caprice  and  inconstancy.  Ai  the  crbb  approaohes  the  dmculty  «f 
deciding  upon  an  hazardous  alternative  will  increase;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  not  in  Vermont  any  man  of  commanding  talentst 
capable  of  attracting  general  confidence^  of  infusing  into  the  peo|»le 
his  own  spirit,  and  amidst  the  confusion  of  ooofiictittg  opmifiM» 
dangers  aiid  commotion,  competent  to  lead  in  the  path  of  duty  or 
safety.  The  governor  is  an  industrious,  prudent  man,  and  has  more 
personal  influence  than  any  other:  but  his  abilities  are  not  suitDd 
to4he  ritnation  in  which  a  civil  war  would  place  him*  I  am,  kc 
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No.  5. 
SiR»  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  23, 1809. 

A  gentleQian  going  direct  to  Canada^  affords  a  safe  and  favour- 
able opportunity  of  giving  you  some  ftirthcr  account  of  my  pro- 
gress. 

I  will  not  make  use  of  the  post  offices  when  I  can  avoid  it;  be- 
cause private  occasions  supersede  the  necessity  of  writing  in 
cypher,  and  the  contempt  of  decency  and  principle,  which  forms 
part  of  the  morals  of  the  subaltern  officers  of  a  democracy,  would 
incline  them  to  break  a  seal  with  the  same  indifference  that  they 
break  their  words,  when  either  curiosity  or  interest  is  to  be  in- 
dulged. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  time  nor  evidence  to  enable  me  to  form 
any  ofiimonfor  myaelfoilht  lengths  to  which  the  federal  party  will 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  national  government,  in  the  event  of 
a  war.  Much  may  be  inferred  from  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
governors,  which  within  two  months,  will  be  made  in  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  From  all  \ 
know  and  all  I  can  learn  of  the  general  government,  I  am  not  ap- 
prehensive of  an  immediate  war.  The  embargo  is  the  favourite 
measure;  and  it  is  probable  that  other  means  will  be  employed  to 
excite  England  to  commit  some  act  of  hostility,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  responsibility  of  war  on  that  country:  this  I  most 
particularly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  ministers.  The . 
dread  of  op^sition  and  of  the  loss  of  popularity,  will  certainly 
keep  the  ruling  party  at  Washington  inactive.  They  will  risk  any 
thing  but  the  loss  of  power;  and  they  are  well  aware  that  their 
power  would  pass  away  with  the  first  calamity  which  their  mea- 
sures might  bring  upon  the  common  people;  (from  whom  that 
power  emanates)  tmless,  indeed,  they  could  find  a  sufficient  excuse 
in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  This  impression  cannot  be  too 
deeply  felt  by  his  majesty^s  ministers;  nortoo  widely  spread  through- 
out the  British  nation.  It  will  furnish  a  sure  guide  in  every  policy  that 
may  be  adopted  towards  the  United  States.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

A.  B. 


No.  6. 
Sm.  Bostdn;  Miifch  5, 1809. 

I  am  ^Toured  with  another  opportunity  of  Nwriting  to  you  by  a 
private  conveyance,  and  think  it  probable,  at  this  season,  that  the 
frequency  of  these  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  in 
cypher. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  necessary  that  I  should  discover  to  any 
person  the  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Boston;  nor  is  it  probable  that  I 
shall  be  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  more  knowledge  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  federal  party  in  these  sutes,  to  avow  myself 
as  a  regular  amthorized  agent  of  the  British  government,  even  to 
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those  individuals  who  would  feel  equally  bound  with  myself  to 
preserve,  with  the  utmost  inscrutid>ility,  so  important  a  secret 
from  the  public  eye.  I  have  sufficient  mearu  qf  information  to  en^ 
able  me  to  judge  qf  the  firofier  fieriodfor  offering  the  co-ofieration 
of  Great  Britain^and  opening  a  corresfiondence  between  the  governor 
general  qf  British  America  and  those  individuals  whoj  from  the 
part  they  take  in  the  ofifiosition  to  the  national  government^  or  the 
influence  they  may  possess  in  any  new  order  of  things  thai  may  grow 
out  of  the  present  differences^  should  be  qualified  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  northern  states.  An  apprehension  of  any  such  state  of  things 
as  is  pre-supposed  by  these  remarks  begins  to  subside,  since  it  has 
appeared  by  the  conduct  of  the  general  government  that  it  is  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  northern  states.  But 
although  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  probability  of  an  immediate 
war,  yet  no  doubts  are  entertained  that  Mr.  Madison  will  fall  upon 
some  new  expedient  to  biing  about  hostilities.  What  these  msLj 
be  can  only  be  deduced  from  what  appears  to  be  pracdcaUe.  A 
non-intercourse  with  England  and  France  will  probably  supersede 
the  embargo;  which,  by  opening  with  the  rest  of  Europe  a  partial 
legitimate  commerce,  and  affording  strong  temputions  to  that 
ivhich  is  illegal,  will  -expose  the  vessels  to  capture,  detention  and 
embarrassment;  will  justify  the  present  policy,  and  produce  such 
a  degree  of  irritation  and  resentment,  as  will  enable  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  country  to  throw  the  %vhole  blame  and  responsiUlity 
of  war  from  its  own  shoulders  upon  those  of  the  British  ministry. 
If  in  this  the  party  attached  to  France  should  calculate  with  cor- 
rectness, and  the  commerce  of  New  England  should  greatly  suffer, 
the  merchants  being  injured  and  discouraged,  would  not  only  ac- 
quiesce in  the  restrictive  system,  but  even  submit  to  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  smsdl  traffic  permitted  by  a  non-intercourse 
law  be  lucrative  and  uninterrupted,  the  people  would  be  clamorous 
for  more,  and  soon-compel  the  government  to  restore  the  fHendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

While  I  offer  my  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express 
a  strong  hope,  that  if  any  terms  should  be  proposed  by  either  go- 
vernment to  which  the  other  might  think  proper  to  accede,  that  a 
principal  motive  to  the  adjustment  of  differences,  should  be  under- 
stood to  arise  from  the  amicable  disposition  of  the  eastern  states, 
particularly  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  This,  as  it  would  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  £ul 
to  promote  her  interests.  If  it  could  not  be  done  formally  and  offi- 
cially, nor  in  a  correspondence  between  ministers,  stiU,  perha|Mi» 
the  administration  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britidn,  might  take 
that  ground,  and  the  suggestion  would  find  its  way  into  the  papers 
both  in  Elngland  and  America. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  this  country  can  on|f 
be  governed  and  directed  by  the  influence  of  opinion:  As  there  6 
nothing  permanent  in  its  political  institutions,  nor  are  the  pc»ptt* 
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lace  under  any  circumstances  to  be  relied  on,  when  measures  be* 
come  inconvenient  and  burthensome.  I  will  soon  write  again;  and 
am  yours,  &c.  A.  5- 


No.  r. 

In  Cypher. 
SIR,  ^  ^  Boston,  March  7th,  1809. 

I  have  now  ascertained,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the  party  m  Massachusetts  that 
is  opposed  to  the  measures  and  politics  of  the  administration  of 
the  general  government. 

I  have  already  given  a  decided  opinion  that  a  declaration  of  war 
is  not  to  be  expected:  But,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculation^ 
should  the  congress  possess  spirit  and  independence  enough,  to 
place  their  popularity  in  jeopardy  by  so  strong  a  measure,  the  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts  will  give  the  tone  to  the  neighbouring 
states;  will  declare  itself  permanent,  until  a  new  election  of  mem- 
bers; invite  a  congress  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  fede- 
ral states,  and  erect  a  separate  government  for  their  common 
defence  and  common  interest.  This  congress  would  probably  be- 
gin by  abrogating  the  offensive  laws  and  adopting  a  plan  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  power  and  authority  thus  assumed.  They 
would,  by  such  an  act,  be  in  a  condition  to  make  or  receive  pro- 
posals from  Great  Britain;  and  I  should  seize  the  first  moment  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  your  excellency.  Scarce  any  other  aid 
would  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  none  required,  than  a  few  vessels 
of  war,  from  the  Halifax  station,  to  protect  the  maritime  towns 
from  Uie  little  navy  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. What  permanent  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  this 
section  of  the  republic  would  grow  out  of  a  civil  commotion,  such 
as  might  be  expected,  no  person  is  prepared  to  describe;  but  it 
seems  that  a  strict  alliance  must  result  of  necessity.  At  present) 
the  oppo^tion  party  confine  their  calculations  merely  to  resistance; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that,  at  this  moment,  they  do  not  freely  en- 
tertain the  project  of  withdrawing  the  eastern  states  from  the 
Union,  finding  it  a  very  unpopular  topic;  although  a  course- of 
events,  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  would  inevitably  produce 
an  incurable  alienation  of  the  New  England  from  the  southern 
«tates. 

The  truth  is,  the  common  people  have  so  long  regarded  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  with  complacency,  that  they  are 
now  only  &posed  in  this,  quarter  to  treat  it  like  a  truant  mistress, 
whom  they  would  for  a  time  put  away  on  a  separate  maintenance^ 
but  without  further  and  greater  provocation  would  not  absolutely 
repudiate. 

It  will  soon  be  known  in  what  situation  public  affairs  are  to  re< 
main  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  congress  in  May;  at  which  time 
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alfK>  thit  le^riature  will  again  assemble.  The  two  moitibi  that  in- 
terrene  will  be  a  period  of  much  anxiety. 

In  all  I  hare  written  I  have  been  careful  not  to  maka  wf  im* 
prestion  analogous  to  the  enthusiastic  confidence  entertained  by 
the  oppoutioo,  nor  to  the  hopes  and  expecutions  that  animate  the 
friends  of  an  alliance  between  the  northern  states  and  Great  M- 
tain. 

I  hare  abstracted  myself  from  all  the  sympathies  these  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire:  Because,  notwithstanding  that  I  feel  the  utmost 
ccAfidence  in  the  integrity  of  intention  of  the  leading  characters 
in  thit  poUtica]  drama,  I  cannot  forget  that  they  derive  their  power 
from  a  giddy  inconstant  multitude;  who,  unlen  in  the  instance 
tinder  consideration  they  form  an  exception  to  all  general  rales 
and  experience,  will  act  inconsistently  imd  absurdly.  I  am  joun^ 
&c.  A.  B* 


No.  8. 
SIR,  Boston,  March  9tb,  1909. 

In  my  letter.  No.  6, 1  took  the  liberty  to  express  my  opinioo  of 
the  probable  effect  of  the  non-intercourse  law,  intended  to  be  en* 
acted;  and  of  the  mode  by  which  Great  Britain  may  defeat  the 
real  intention  of  the  American  government  in  pasaing  it.  But  as 
the  sort  of  impunity  recommended,  might,  in  its  appBcaSkn  to 
etenr  species  of  commerce  that  would  be  carried  oQ|  be  deeaed 
by  Great  Britain  a  greater  evil  than  war  itself,  a  middle  count 
might  eatUy  be  adq>ted,  which  would  deprive  France  of  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  an  intercourse  with  America^  without  in  ai^ 
great  decree  irritating  the  maritime  states. 

The  high  price  of  all  American  produce  in  France)  fiimlshes  t 
temptation  which  niercantile  avarice  wUi  be  unable  to  reaist.  The 
consequence  is  obvious.  But  if  instead  of  condemning  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  which  may  be  arrested  in  pursuing  this  prolabited 
commerce,  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  a  British  podiVid 
there  permitted  to  sell  them,  I  think  the  friends  of  England  m 
these  states  would  not  utter  a  complaint.  Indeed  I  have  no  doubly 
that  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  voyage,  the  British  cnuxetft 
should  treat  the  American  ships  in  this  manner,  their  ownen 
virould  in  the  present,  state  of  the  European  markets,  think  theoi- 
3elves  very  fortunate;  as  it  would  save  them  the  trouble  and  «3fr 
pense  of  binding  them  in  a  neutral  port^  and  frota  thetice,  lealulp- 
ping  them  to  England,  now  the  best  mariLet  in  Europe,  for  <hi 
produce  of  this  <;ountr^.  The  government  of  the  Uidted  SM0 
would  probably  complam^  and  Bonaparte  become  peremptory;  M 
even  that  would  only  tend  to  render  the  opposition  in  the  nnnlni 
states  more  resolute,  and  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the  coaA#i» 
racy.  The  generosity  and  justice  of  Great  Britain  wouM  be  ezlrfbd, 
and  the  commercial  states  exult  in  the  success  of  individuA  0ver 
a  government,  ^mical  to  cooimcrce;  and  to  whose  apkeMarmUfeef 
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can  no  longer  submit  with  patient  acquiescence.  The  e)ecttoii8  art 
begun;  and  I  presume  no  vigilance  or  industry  Tvili  be  remitted  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  federal  party.  I  am,  &c. 

A.B. 
P.  S.  Intelligence  has  reached  Boston  that  a  non-intercourse  law 
has  actually  passed^  and  that  Martinique  has  surrendered  to  the 
Iftritish  forces. 


No.  9, 
SIR,  Bostoi),  March  13,  ^d09. 

You  win  perceive  from  the  accounts  that  will  reach  you  in  the 
public  p«^rs,  both  from  W^ington  and  MassachusetU,  that  the 
federalists  of  the  northern  states  have  succeeded  in  mal^ng  U^e 
Congress  befieve,  that  with  such  an  opposition  as  they  would  make 
to  the  general  government)  a  war  must  be  confined  to  their  own 
territory,  and  might  be  eyen  too  much  for  that  government  to  sus- 
tain. The  consequence  is,  that  after  all  the  parade  and  menaces 
with  which  the  session  commenced,  it  has  been  suffered  to  end 
without  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  plans  of  the  administrationi 
except  tthe  interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England 
and  France;  an  event  that  was  anticipated  in  my  former  letters. 

Under  what  new  circumstances  the  congress  will  meet  in  May, 
win  depend  on  the  state  elections,  and  the  changes  that  may  in  the 
mean  time  take  place  in  Eurape.  With  regaiS  to  Great  Britain 
$h9  can  scarce  mistake  her  true  policy  in  relation  to  America.  If 
peace  be  the  first  object,  every  act  which  can  irritate  the  maritime 
statesooght  to  be  avoided;  because  the  prevailing  disposition  of  these 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  government  from  hazarding 
any  hostile  measure.  If  a  war  between  America  and  France  be  the 
grand  desideratum,  something  more  must  be  done:  An  indulgent 
and  conciliatory  policy  must  be  adopted,  which  will  leave  the  de-^ 
mocriats  without  a  pretext  for  hostilities;  and  Bonaparte,  whoso 
pasuons  are  too  hot  for  delay,  will  probably  compel  this  govern-* 
ment  to  decide,  which  of  the  two  great  belligerents  is  to  be  its 
enemy.  To  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  states,  under  distinct 
and  independent  governments,  is  an  afiair  of  more  uncertainty; 
and  however  desirable,  cannot  be  affected  but  by  a  series  of  acts 
and  a  long  continued  policy,  tending  to  irritate  the  southern  and 
coDjciliate  the  northern  people.  The  former  are  an  agricultural,  the 
latter  a  commercial  people.  The  mode  of  cherishing  and  depres-. 
smg  either  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  Thb  I  am  aware 
is  an  object  of  much  interest  in  Great  Britain;  as  it  would  forever 
secure  the  integrity  of  hb  majesty's  possessions  on  this  continent; 
and  make  the  two  governments  or  whatever  number  the  present 
confederacy  might  form  into,  as  useful  and  as  much  subject  to  the 
infiuence  rf  Great  Britain  as  her  colonies  can  be  rendered.  But  it 
is  an  object  only  to  be  attained  by  slow  and  circumspect  prog^es-* 
tfjon;  and  requires  for  its  consthnmation  more  attentivn  to  the  siX* 
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&irs  which  agitate  and  excite  parties  in  this  country^  ^han  Creat 
Britain  has  yet  bestowed  upon  it. 

An  unpopular  war»  that  is,  a  war  produced  by  the  hatred  and  pre- 
judices of  one  party,  byt  against  the  consent  of  the  other  party, 
can  alone  produce  a  sudden  separation  of  any  section  of  this  conn- 
try  from  the  common  head. 

At  all  events  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
that  Great  Britain  should  make  any  great  concession  at  the  present 
moment;  more  especially  as  the  more  important  changes  that 
occur  in  Europe,  might  render  it  inconvenient  for  her  to  adhere 
to  any  stipulations  in  favour  of  neutral  maritime  nations. 

Although  the  non-intercourse  law  affords  but  a  very  partial  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  this  country,  from  the  evils  of  that  entire  sus- 
pension of  commerce  to  which  they  have  reluctantly  submitted  for 
some  time  past,  I  lament  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  because  it 
was  calculated  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  these  states  towards  a 
revolution  that  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  only  republic  that 
remains  to  prove,  that  a  government,  founded  on  political  equality, 
oan  exist  in  a  season  of  trial  and  difficulty,  or  is  calculated  to  ep* 
sure  either  security  or  happiness  to  a  people.  I  am,  &c. 


No.  10. 
SIR,  Boston,  Maich  29, 1 809. 

Since  my  letter  of  the  13th,  nothing  has  occurred  which, I 
thought  worthy  of  a  communication. 

The  last  weeks  of  this  month,  and  the  first  of  April,  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  election  of  governors  and  other  executive  officers  in 
the  New  England  states. 

The  federal  candidate  in  New  Hampshire  is  already  elected  hj 
a  majority  of  about  1000  votes.  His  competitor  was  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  extensive  connections  and  inoffensive  manners.  These  ac* 
count  for  the  smallness  of  the  majority. 

In  Connecticut  no  change  is  necessary,  and  none  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  of  no  consequence  of  what  party  the  go- 
vernor is  a  member;  as  he  has  neither  will  nor  military  power, 
being  merely  president  of  the  council. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  certain  that  the  federal  candidate  will  suc- 
ceed. 

A  few  weeks  will  l>e  sufficient  in-order  to  determine  the  relative 
strength  of  parties,  and  convince  Mr.  Madison  that  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  is  not  a  measure  upon  which  he  dare  venture.  Since 
the  plan  of  an  organized  opposition  to  the  projects  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  put  into  operation,  the  whole  of  the  New  England  states  hire 
transferred  their  political  power  to  his  political  enemies;  and  the 
teason  that  he  has  still  so  many  adherents  is,  that  thote  wlw  con- 
sider the  only  true  policy  of  America  to  cobsist  in  the  cultivatidli 
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•f  peace,  have  still  great  confid|;nce,  that  nothing  can  force  hini 
(or  his  successor,  who  acts  up  to  his  system  or  rather  is  governed 
by  it)  to  consent  to  -war.  They  consider  all  the  menaces  and  <«  dread- 
ful note  of  preparation"  to  be  a  mere  finesse,  intended  only  to 
obtain  concessions  from  England  on  cheap  terms.  From  every 
sort  of  evidence,  I  confess  I  am  myself  of  the  same  opinion;  and  am 
fully  persuaded  that  this  farce,  which  has  been  acting  at  Washing* 
ton,  will  terminate  in  a  lull  proof  of  the  imbecility  and  spiritless  tem- 
per of  the  actors.  A  war  attempted  without  the  concurrence  of  both 
parties,  and  the  general  consent  of  the  northern  states,  which  con- 
stitute the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  country,  must  commence  with- 
out hope,  and  end  in  disgrace.  It  should  therefore  be  the  peculiai* 
care  of  Great  Britain  to  foster  divisions  between  the  north  and 
south;  and  by  succeeding  in  this,  she  may  carry  into  effect  her 
own  projects  in  Europe,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  resentments 
of  the  democrats  of  this  country.  I  am,  &c. 

A.  B. 


No-  11. 
SIR,  Boston,  April  13, 1809. 

I  send  to  Mr.  R.  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Suppressed  Documents." 
The  notes  and  comments  were  written^y  the  gentleman  who  has 
vrritten  the  analysis,  which  I  sent  by  a  former  conveyance.  These 
works  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  men  of 
talents  and  property;  who  now  prefer  the  chance  of  maintaining  their 
party  by  often  reeiatance^  and  a  final  separation^  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  a  war  with  England.  So  that,  should  the  government 
unexpectedly,  and  contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculation,  attempt  to 
involve  the  country  in  a  measure  of  that  nature,  I  am  convinced 
(now  that  the  elections  have  all  terminated  favourably,)  that  none  of 
the  New  England  states  would  be  a  party  in  it.  But  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly written,  the  general  government  does  not  seriously  enter- 
tain any  such  desire  or  intention.  Had  the  majority  in  the  New 
England  states  continued  to  approve  of  the  public  measures,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  Great  Britain  would  now  have  to  choose 
between  war  and  concession.  But  the  aspect  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect, is  changed;  and  a  war  would  produce  an  incurable  alienatioh 
of  the  eastern  states,  and  bring  the  whole  country  in  subordination 
to  the  interests  of  England,  whose  navy  would  prescribe  and  en- 
force the  terms  upon  which  the  commercial  states  should  carry,  and 
the  agricultural  states  export  their  surplus  produte.  All  this  is  as 
well  luiown  to  the  democrats  as  to  the  other  party;  therefore,  they 
will  avoid  a  war,  at  least,  until  the  whole  nation  is  unanimous  for 
it.  Still,  when  we  consider  of  what  materials  the  government  is 
formed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  their  mea- 
sures. The  past  administration,  in  every  transaction,  presents  to 
the  mind  only  a  muddy  commixture  of  folly,  weakness  and  dupli- 
city. The  speil  by  which  the  pations  of  Europe  hjis  befJji  rendered 
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inert  and  ineffideol)  when  they  attqpipted  to  shake  it  offytettreCch*- 
ed  ita  shadows  across  the  AtlantiCt  and  made  a  majority  oCtbepeo- 
jile  of  these  statea  alike  blind  to  dutf  mild  to  dieir  true  intertats.  I 
ani)  hut*  \m  D. 


No.  13. 
SIR.  Boi«Mi»  April  36, 1809. 

Since  my  letter  No.  11)1  have  had  but  little  to  communicate. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
r^tive  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  legisladve  bodies  in  New 
England. 

In  all  of  these  states,  however,  governors  have  been  elected  out 
of  the  federal  party;  and  even  the  southern  papers  indicate  an 
unexpected  augmentation  of  federal  members  in  the  next  tongress. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Erskine  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  at  Washington,  you  will  have  seen  before  this  can  reach  you. 
It  has  given  much  satis&ction  to  the  federal  party  here,  because 
it  pronuses  an  exemption  from  the  evil  they  most  feared,  (a  war 
with  England)  and  justifies  their  partiality  towards  Great  Britain; 
which  they  maintain,  was  founded  upon  a  full  conviction  ofberjas- 
tice,  and  sincere  disposition  to  preserve  peace.  ETen  the  demo- 
crats affect  tn  be  satisfied  with  it;  because,  as  they  in8Ait,it  pfoves 
the  efficacy  of  the  restrictive  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

But  the  great  benefit  that  will  probably  result  ht>m  it^  will  be^ 
that  Bonaparte  may  be  induced  to  force  this  country  from  her  neu- 
tral  position.  BafHed  in  his  attempts  to  exclude  from  the  continent 
the  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britain,  he  will,  most  likely,  confiscate 
all  American  property  in  his  dominions  and  dependencies,  and  de- 
clare war.  Nothing  could  more  than  this  contribute  to  give  influ- 
ence  and  stability  to  the  British  party.  The  invidious  occurrences  of 
the  rebellion  would  be  forgotten  in  the  resentment  of  die  people 
against  France;  and  they  would  soon  be  weaned  from  that  atdhch- 
ment  to  her,  which  is  founded  on  the  aid  that  was  rendered  to  se* 
parate  from  the  mother  country.  While  Great  Britain  waits  for 
this  natural,  I  might  say  necessary,  result  of  the  negotiation,  would 
it  not  be  extremely  inexpedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Ame- 
rican government.  Every  sort  of  evidence  andexperience  prove,  that 
the  democrats  consider  their  political  ascendency  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  upon  the  hostile  spirit  that  they  can  keep  alive  to- 
•wards  Great  Britain;  and  recent  events  demonstrate,  that  tbelr 
conduct  will  be  predicated  upon  that  conviction;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  meet,  with  corresponding  feelings^  a 
^  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of  England  to  adjust  all  matters  in 
'  dispute.  71^57  ^1*6  ^t  heart  mortified  and  disappointed,  to  find  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  in  advance  of  the  French  government,  m 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisional  clauses  of  the  non-interco«n» 
law;  and  if  they  show  any  spirit  at  the  next  session  of  cttngrea  te* 
wards  France,  it  will  he  only  because  they  will  &id  Bonaparte  dtfaf 
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to  entreaty  and  iiuietisible  of  past  fiMrou#s;  or  tbat  the^r  may  think  it 
safer  to  float  with  the  tide  of  public  feeling^^  which  will  set  strongly 
against  him,  unless  he  keep  pari  passu  with  England)  in  a  conci- 
liatory policy.  I  ami  &c.  A*  B, 

No.  13. 
SIR,  Boston,  May  5, 1809. 

Although  the  recent  changes  that  have  occurred  quiet  all  ap- 
prehension of  war,  and  consequents  lessen  all  hofie  of  a  separation 
^the  9tate8y  I  think  it  necessary  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  each 
week,  a  sketch  of  passing  events. 

On  local  politics  I  have  nothing  to  add;  and  as  the  parade  that 
b  made  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  the  sincere  disposition  of 
Mr.  Madison  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain,  is, 
in  my  opinicm,  calculated  to  awaken  vigilance  and  distrust,  rathei* 
than  inspire  confidence,  I  shall,  (^having  nothing  more  important  to 
write  about)  take  leave  to  examine  his  motives*  I  am  not  surprised 
at  his  conditional  removal  of  the  non-intercourse  law  with  respect 
to  Great  Britain;  because  it  was  made  incumbent  on  him  by  the 
act  of  congress:  but  the  observations  made  on  his  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  Great  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  astoni9hment. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  political  life,  directly,  and  unequivocally, 
contradicts  them:  his  speech  on  the  British  treaty  in  '99:  his  attempt 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  confiscation  of  **  British  debts''  and  British 
property:  his  commercial  resolutions,  grounded  apparently  on  an 
idea  of  making  America  useful  as  a  colony  to  France:  his  conduct 
while  secretary  of  state;  all,  form  an  assemblage  of  probabilities, 
tending  to  convince  me  at  least,  that  he  does  not  seriously  desire  a 
treaty,  in  which  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  ftdrly  recognized.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  should  at 
once  divest  himself  of  his  habitual  animosity  and  that  pride  of 
opinioii,  which  his  present  situation  enables  him  to  indulge;  but 
above  all,  that  he  should  deprive  his  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
benefit  of  those  prejudices  which  have  been  carefully  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  towards  England,  and  which 
have  so  materialh^  contributed  to  invigorate  and  augment  the  de- 
mocratic party.  Whatever  his  real  motives  may  be,  it  is  in  this 
stage  of  the  i^air,  harmless  enough  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  apparent  change.  He  probably  acts  under  a  conviction,  that  in 
the  present  tetnper  of  the  eastern  states  a  war  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  dissolution  id  the  Union;  or  he  may  have  profited  by  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  inclined  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  is  determined  to  be  the 
president  of  a  nation,  rather  than  the  head  of  a  faction;  or  he  has 
probablv  gone  thus  fieir  to  remove  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
many,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  France  in  order  that  he 
may,  with  a  better  ^ce,  and  on  more  tenable  grounds,  quarrel 
with  Great  Briu^  m  the  progress  of  negotiating  a  treaty.  What* 
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ever  his  motives  voky  be,  I  am  very  ceruun  his  partjr  will  not  sup- 
port him  in  any  manly  and  generous  policy.  Weak  men  vt  sore 
to  temporize  when  great  events  call  upon  them  for  decinooi  and 
are  sluggish  and  inert  at  the  moment  when  the  worst  of  e^  is 
inacdon.  This  is  the  character  of  the  democrats  in  the  ngrfrfi 
slates.  Of  those  of  the  south  I  know  but  little*  I  aok  ^c. 

A-B. 


No.  U. 
SIR,  Bosten,  May  251b,  1909. 

My  last  was  under  date  of  the  Sth  instant.  The  unex^cted 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  political  men  m  tlus 
country,  in  confiequence  of  Mr.  Madison's  prompt  acceptance  of 
the  friendly  proposals  of  Great  Britain,  has  caused  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  they  both  regard  lum  witft 
equal  wonder  and  distrust.  They  all  ascribe  his  conduct  to  m- 
rious  motives,  but  none  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest. 

The  sute  of  New  York  has  returned  to  the  assembly  a  majority 
of  federal  members.  All  this  proves  that  an  anti-commecciaJ  fectioQ 
cannot  rule  the  northern  states.  Two  months  ago  the  state  of  New 
York  was  not  ranked  among  the  states  that  would  »dapt  the  policy- 
of  that  of  Massachusetts;  and  any  favorable  change  was  exceed- 
ingly problemadcal. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  in  the  present  state  of  tlungs  in  tikus 
country,  my  presence  can  contribute  very  little  to  the  interests  ot 
Great  Britain.  If  Mr.  Erskine  be  sanctioned  in  all  he  has  concededi 
by  hb  majesty's  ministers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me,  as  indeed  it 
would  be  unavailing)  to  make  any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the 
original  purposes  of  my  mission.  While  I  think  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  give  this  intimation  to  you,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that  I 
con»der  myself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment; andami  &c«  A.  B. 

No.  15. 
SIR,  Montreal,  June  J%  1809. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  I  received. ' 
through  Mr.  Secretary  Ryland  your  excellency's  commands  to  re-  ] 
turn  to  Canada;  and  after  the  delays  incident  to  this  season  c^  the  i 
year  in  a  journey  from  Boston,  arrived  here  yesterday.  I 

Your  excellency  will  have  seen  by  the  papers  of  the  latest  datei  I 
from  the  United  States,  that  a  formidable  opposition  is  already  or* 
ganized  in  congress  to  the  late  measures  of  Mr.  Madison;  and  it! 
is  very  evident,  that  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  professions  of  attacb* 
ment  to  Great  Britain,  his  party  will  abandon  him.  Slxty-eiil!^ 
members  have  already  voted  against  a  resoliiticm  to  approve  d 
what  he  has  done;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  rest  of  the  democntfc 
party  will  follow  the  example tis  soon  as  they  recover  from  del*- 
tonishment  into  which  his  apparent  defection  has  throvm  ttaa.^ 
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The  present  hopes  of  the  federalists  are  founded  on  the  proba- 
bility of  a  war  with  France;  but  at  all  events  this  party  is  strong 
and  well  organized  enough  to  prevent  a  war  with  England. 

It  would  be  now  supetluous  to  trouble  your  excellency  with  an 
accoafli  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
federal  party^to  resist  aog^aUempt  of  the  government  unfavorable 
to  Great  Britain.  TiMf  wexe  such  as  do  great  credit  to  their  ability 
and  principles;  and  while  a  judicious  policy  is  observed  by  Great 
Britain^  secure  her  interests  in  America  from  decay.  My  fear  of 
inducing  a  false  security  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  geveromeot 
in  their  efficieocyt  and  eventual  success,  may  have  inclined  me  to 
refrain  from  doing  them  that  justice  in  my  fidrmer  letters,  which  I 
willingly  take  the  present  occaaion  to  express. 

I  trust  your  excellency  wUl  ascribe  the  style  and  manner  of  my 
conamunications,  and  the  frequent  ambiguities  introduced  in  them, 
as  arising  from  the  secrecy  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  my  con* 
sciousness  that  you  understood  my  meaning  on  the  most  delicate 
points,  without  risking  a  particular  explanation. 

I  lament  that  no  occasion  commensurate  to  my  wishes,  has  per- 
mitted me  to  prove  how  much  I  value  the  confidence  of  your  ex- 
cellency, and  the  approbation  already  expressed  by  his  majesty's 
minister.  I  havf  the  honour  to  be, 

I  CERTIFY,  thatthe  forgoing  letters  are  the  same  referred  to  in 
the  letter  of  H.  W.  Ryland,  Esq.  dated  May  first,  1809,  relating  to 
the  mission  in  which  I  was  employed  by  Sir  James  Cr^lg,  by  his 
letter  of  instructions,  bearing  date  February  6th,  1609. 

(Signed)  JOHN  HENRY. 

No.  v.— [COPY.] 

Mr.  Ryland  to  Mr.  Henry. 
My  Dear  SJp,  ^  Quebec,  1st  May,  1809. 

The  news  we  have  received  this  d^y  from  the  states,  will,  I 
imagine,  soon  bring  you  back  to  us,  and  if  you  arrive  at  Montreal 
by  the  ndddle  of  June,  I  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  there,  as  I  am  going  up  with  Sir  James  and  a  large  suite. 
The  last  letters  received  from  you  are  to  the  13th  Aprils  the  whole 
are  now  transcribing  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  home,  where 
they  cannot  fail  of  doing  you  great  credit^  and  1  moat  certairUy  hope 
they  may  eventually  contribute  to  your  fiermanent  advantage.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  assurance  that  no  effort  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  power  shall  be  wanting  to  this  end. 

I  am  cruelly  out  of  spirits  at  the  idea  of  old  England  truckling 
to  such  a  debased,  and  accursed  government,  as  that  of  the  United 
States. 

1  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  iti 
procuring  the  books,  though,  if  Spain  fails,  1  shall  scarcely  ha\  e 
heart  to  look  into  them-  I  can  add  no  more  now>  but  that  I  am, 
most  heartily,  and  affectionately,  yours, 

H.  W.  R. 

Vox.  III.  Afp.  t  V 
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[COPY.] 

Mr.  Ryland  to  Mr»  Henry, 
My  Dear  Sir,  May  4tyitt9. 

You  must  consider  the  short  letter  I  vrote  to  fi»u  b)r  the  last 
post  as  altogether  unofficial;  but  I  am  tiow  to  tadmate  to  you,  in  a 
more  formal  manner,  our  hope  of  your  speedy  return;  as  the  ob- 
ject of  your  journey  seems^  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  at  an 
end.  We  have  London  news,  by  the  way  of  the  river,  up  to  the  6th 
March,  which  tallies  to  a  day  with  what  we  have  received  by  the 
way  of  the  states.  Heartily  wishing  you  a  safe  and  speedyjoumey 
back  to  us,  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely,  yours, 

H.  W.  R. 
Have  the  goodness  to  bring  my  books  with  you,  though  I  shall 
have  little  spirit  to  look  into  them  unless  you  bring  good  news  from 
Spain* 

No.  VI.— [COPY.] 

Mr.  Henry* 9  Memorial  to  Lord  lAverfiool^  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Feely  of  the  13rA  June^  with  a  cofiy  of  that  Utter. 

The  undersig^ned  most  respectfully  submits  the  following  statement  and 
memorial  to  the  £ari  of  Liverpool; 

Long  before,  and  during  the  administration  of  your  lotxiship's 
predecessor,  the  undersigned  bestowed  much  personal  attention  to 
the  state  of  parties,  and  to  the  political  measures  in  the  United 
States  of  America  •  ♦  »  ♦  • 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeak  frigate,  when  his  ma- 
jesty's governor  general  of  British  America  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  two  countries  would  be  involved  in  a  war,  and  had  submit- 
ted to  his  majesty's  ministers  the  arrangements  of  the  EngUsh 
party  in  the  United  States,  for  an  efficient  resistance  to  the  general 
government,  which  would  probably  terminate  in  a  separation  of  the 
northern  states  from  the  general  confederacy,  he  applied  to  the  un- 
dersigned to  undertake  a  mission  to  Boston,  where  the  whole  con- 
cerns of  the  opposition  were  managed.  The  object  of  the  missioii 
was,  to  promote  and  encourage  the  federal  party  to  resist  the  mea- 
sures of  the  general  government;  to  offer  assurances  of  aid  and 
support  froni  his  majesty's  government  of  Canada;  and  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  leading  men  engaged  in  that  opposi- 
tion and  the  governor  general,  upon  such  a  footing  as  circumstances 
might  suggest;  and  finally,  to  render  the  plans  then  in  contempla-* 
tion,  subservient  to  the  views  of  his  majesty's  government.* 

The  imdersigned  undertook  the  mission,  wMch  lasted  from  the 

*  Vide  the  despatches  of  Sir  J.  Crai^  in  June,  1808. 
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month  of  January  to  the  month  of  June,  inclusive,  durmg  which 
period        «*»*»♦«»•» 

•  *  those  public  acts  and  legislative  resolutions  of  the 
assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  passed,  which 
kept  thie  general  government  of  the  United  States  in  check,  and 
deterred  k  bg|gn  carryiaif  into  execution  the  measures  of  hostility 
with  which  Great  Bckain  was  menaced.  ^ 

For  his  services  on  the  occasions  herein  recited,  and  the  loss  of 
time,  and  expenses  incurred,  the  undersigi^d  neither  sought  nor 
receii^ed  any  compensation,  but  trusted  to  the  known  justice  and 
liberality  of  his  majesty's  government,  for  the  reward  of  services 
which  could  not,  he  humbly  conceives,  be  estimated  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  On  the  patronage  and  support  which  was  pro- 
mised in  the  letter  of  Sir  J.  Craig,  under  date  of  the  36th  January, 
1 809,  (wherein  he  gives  an  assurance  '^  that  the  former  correspon* 
dence  and  political  information  transmitted  by  the  undersigned,  had 
met  with  the  particular  approbation  of  his  majesty's  secretary  of 
state;  and  that  his  execution  of  the  mission  (proposed  to  be  under* 
taken  in  that  letter)  would  give  him  a  claim  not  only  on  the  governor 
general  but  on  his  majesty's  ministers,")  the  undersigned  has  re- 
lied;  and  now  most  respectfully  claims,  in  whatever  mode  the  earl 
of  Liverpool  may  be  pleased  to  adopt. 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  takes  this  occasion  to  state, 
that  Sir  J.  Cndg  promised  him  an  employment  in  Canada,  worth 
upward  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  letter,  (herewith  trans- 
mitted)  under  date,  13th  September,  1809,  which  he  has  just  learn- 
ed has,  in  consequence  of  his  absence, been  given  to  another  person. 
The  undersigned  abstains  from  commenting  on  this  transaction; 
and  most  respectfully  suggests  that  the  appointment  of  judge  advo- 
cate general  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  ]>ounds  a  year,  or  a  consulate  in  the  United  States  sine 
curia  would  be  considered  by  him  as  a  liberal  discharp^e  of  any  ob- 
ligation that  his  majesty's  government  may  entertain  m  relation  to 
hu  services. 


Copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel^  inclosing  the  foregoing. 

SIR, 

I  take  leave  to  inclose  to  you  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  and  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  either  to  examine 
the  documents  in  your  ofiice  or  those  in  my  own  possession,  touch- 
ing the  extent  an(i  legitimacy  of  my  claim. 

Mr.  Ryland,  the  secretary  of  Sir  J.  Cnlfj  is  now  in  London,  and 
from  his  official  knowle^e  of  the  transactions  and  facts,  alluded  to 
in  the  memorial,  can  give  any  information  required  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  have  the  honour  to  be^  Sec.  &c, 

(Signed>  J.  H. 

June  13tb;  181 L 
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No.  VII.— [COPY.] 
3fr.  Pcel^  Secretary  to  Lord  Liverpool^  to  Mr.  Henry. 
SIR,  Downing  Street,  28t*i  Jan^^^MU^ 

I  have  not  fiuled  to  lay  before  the  eaiii^  ^^T^SPl'  |ii0  menio- 
rial,  together  with  its  several  iDclosures,wliftl!^^val  delivered  to 
nic  a  few  days  since  by  general  Loft,  at  your  desire. 

His  lordship  has  d'uKcted  xne  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  refer* 
red  to  the  correspondence  in  this  ofiice  of  the  year  1808,  and  finds 
two  letters  from  Sir  James  Craig,  dated  10th  April  and  5th  Mayi 
transmitting  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  during  your  ron- 
dence  in  the  northern  states  of  America,  and  expressing  his  confi* 
dence  in  your  ability  and  judgment;  but  lord  Liverpool  has  not 
discovered  any  wish  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Craig,  that  your  claims 
for  compensation  should  be  referred  to  this  country,  nor  indeed  h 
allusion  made  to  any  kind  of  arrangement  or  agreement,  that  had 
been  made  by  that  officer  with  you. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  had  not  Sir  James  Craig  deter* 
mined  on  his  immediate  return  to  England,  it  would  have  be«i  lord 
Liverpool's  wish  to  have  referred  your  memorial  to  him,  as  being 
better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  ability  and  success  with  which  you 
executed  a  mission  undertaken  at  his  desire.  Lord  Liverpool  will 
however  transmit  it  to  Sir  James  Craig's  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment, with  an  assurance,  that  from  the  recommendations  be  has  re- 
ceived in  your  favour,  and  the  opinion  he  has  formed  on  your  cor* 
respondence,  he  is  convinced  the  public  service  will  be  benefited 
by  ybur  active  employment  in  a  public  situation. 

Lord  Liverpool  will  also  feel  himself  bound  to  give  the  same  as- 
surance to  the  marquis  Wellesley,  if  there  is  any  probalMlity  that 
it  will  advance  the  success  of  the  application  which  you  have  made 
to  his  lordship.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PEEL. 

J.  Henry,  Esquire,  27,  Leicester  Square. 


No.  VHL  \ 

No  other  answer  than  a  despatch  to  Sir  Geor^^e  Prevost,  and  the  letter 
marked  B.  \ 

[COPY.] 

Mr,  Henry  to  Mr.  Peel, 

SIR,  27,  Leicester  Square,  London,  4th  September,  18XlJ 

I  have  just  now  learned  the  ultimate  decision  of  my  lord  Wc 

lesley,  relative  to  the  appointment  which  I  was  desirous  to  ot 

and  find  that  the  subsisting  relations  between  the  two  countries  ion 
bid  the  creating  a  new  ofiice  in  the, United  States,  such  as  J  wi\ 
solicitous  to  obtain.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  have  not  a  moment  tc 
lose  in  returning  to  Canada>  and  hare  taken  my  passage  in  the  lusl 
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and  oolf  ship  tkM  saili  for  Quebec  this  season.  Aa  I  have  not  thne 
to  enter  de  novo  into  explanations  with  the  gentleman  who  is  in 
your  ofiice;  and  as  I  have  received  assurances  from  you,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  letter  of  my  lord  Liverpool,  of  the  27th  June,  that  *^  his 
lairil'ihip  would  recommend  me  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  for  the 
first  vacant  ^ittt^ion  that  I  would  accept,^  I  beg  the  favour  of  you, 
to  advise  me  how  I  auto  get  that  recommendation,  without  loss  of 
tune.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  J.  H. 

[COPY.]— B.  No.  IX. 

Copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  fur-' 
nished  to  Mr.  Henry  by  the  under  Secretary  of  stMe-— original  in  tlie 
despatch  to  the  governor  general. 

SIR,  Downing  Street,  16th  September,  1811. 

Mr.  Henry,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this  letter,  is 
the  gentleman  who  addressed  to  me  the  memorial,  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  transmit,  and  to  whom  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Mr.  Peel  was  written  by  my  direction. 

In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  now  fulfil  the  assurance  which 
I  have  given,  of  stating  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  ability  and  judg«' 
ment  which  Mr.  Henry  has  manifested  on  the  occasions  menuoned 
in  his  memorial,  and  of  the  benefit  the  public  service  might  derive 
from  his  active  employment  in  any  public  situation,  in  which  you 
should  think  proper  to  place  him.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart. 

[COPY.]— No.  X. 

Mr.  By  land  to  Mr,  Henry, 
DEAR  HENRY,  Tuesday  evening,  July  2d,  1811. 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  find,  that  the  apprehension  I  had 
formed,  with  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  expectations,  is  likely 
to  prove  erroneous.  As  every  thing  which  passed  relative  to  your 
mission  was  in  writing,  I  think  you  will  do  well  in  submittting  to 
Mr.  Peel  all  the  original  papers.  I,  myself,  could  give  no  other  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject,  than  what  they  contain,  as  you  and 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  any  verbal  communication  respecting  it, 
till  after  your  mission  terminated,  and  I  never  wrote  you  a  letter  in 
the  governor's  name  which  had  not  previously  been  submitted  to 
his  correction. 

The  impression  I  had  received  of  your  character  and  abilities 
made  me  anxious  to  serve  you,  even  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  you,  and  the  same  desire  has  opera- 
ed  on  me  ever  since;  I  am  therefore,  entitled  to  hope,  that  any 
opinion  which  I  may  have  given  you  as  to  your  best  mode  of  ob- 
^^f  tionhig  an  employment  under  goTemment|  will  be  received  with  the 
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same  candor  that  gave  rise  to  it  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  perse- 
vere as  you  propose.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  letter  from  you» 
which  Sir  James  sent  home,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Peel's  ofiEice,  as 
the  established  practice  there  is,  to  bind  the  despatches  and  inclo- 
aures,  yearly,  up  together.  Sincerely  wishing  you  every  MKceas* 
I  am  most  faithfully  yours^ 

(Signed)  H.  W.  RTLAND. 

B 

Lord  Liverfiool'M  Despatch  to  Sir  George  Prevosty  mth  its  iruloMure^* 
SIR,  Downing  Street;  September  16th,  1811. 

Mr.  Henry,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  letter,  is 
the  gentleman  who  addressed  to  me  the  memorial,  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  transmit,  and  to  whom  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Mr.  Peel  was  written  by  my  direction. 

In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  now  fulfil  the  assurance  which 
I  have  given  of  stating  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  ability  and  judg- 
ment which  Mr.  Henry  has  manifested  on  the  occasions  mentioned 
in  his  memorial,  and  of  the  benefit  the  public  service  might  derive 
from  his  active  employment  in  any  public  situation  in  which  yon 
should  think  proper  to  place  him.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

(Signed)  LIVERPOOL. 

Accompanying  Lord  Liverpool's  Despatch  to  Sir  George  Prevost 

Document  No.  1. 

Extract  qf  the  official  letter  of  Sir  James  Craig^  rrferred  to  in  the 

MemoriaL 

Most  secret  and  confidential. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Quebec,  2fith  Jairaary,  1809. 

The  extraordinary  situation  of  things  at  this  time  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  has  suggested  to  the  governor  in  chief,  the  idea  of 
employing  you  on  a  secret  and  confidential  mission,  provided  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  to  meet  the  important  end  in  view,  with- 
out  throwing  an  absolute  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  professional 
pursuits. 

The  information  andfioiitical  observations  heretqfore  received/rom 
you  were  transmitted  by  his  excellency  to  the  Secretary  t^  State, 
who  has  exfiressed  his  frarticular  afi/irobation  ofthemy  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  your  able  execution  of  such  a  mission  as  I  have  above  oug* 
gestedy  would  give  you  a  claim  not  only  on  the  Governor  General, 
but  on  his  Majesty's  ministers^  which  would  eventually  contribute  to 
your  advantage.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that 
the  governor  would  furnish  you  with  a  cypher  for  carrying  on  youc 
correspondence!  and  ia  case  the  lea^g  party  ia  miy  of  Uie  states 
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wished  to  open  a  communication  with  this  government^  their  views 
might  be  communicated  through  you.  I  atn>  &c. 

(Signed)  HERMAN  W.  RYLAND. 

To  John  Henry,  Esq. 


Accompanying  JLflrdLivei^oors  Despatch  to  Sir  George  Preyost* 
Document  No.  2. 

Extract  from  general  inatrucUonty  rtferred  to  in  the  Memorial. 
SIR,  Quebec,  6th  February,  1809. 

As  you  have  so  readily  undertaken  the  service  which  I  have 
suggested  to  you  as  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  the 
public  interests,  I  am  to  request  that  with  your  earliest  conve- 
niency  you  will  proceed  to  Boston. 

The  principal  object  that  I  reconunend  to  your  attention  is,  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Union,  which,  from  its  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhal)itant9,  and  the  known  intelligence  and  ability  of 
several  of  its  leading  men,  must  naturally  possess  a  very  consider- 
able influence  over,  and  will,  indeed,  probably  lead  the  other  eas- 
tern states  of  America  in  the  part  that  they  may  take  at  this  im- 
portant crisis.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  point  out  to  you  the  mode  by 
which  you  will  be  likely  to  obtain  this  important  information.  Your 
own  judgment  and  the  connexions  which  you  have  formed  must 
be  your  guide. 

In  the  general  terms  which  I  have  made  use  of,  to  describe  the 
objects  which  I  recommend  to  your  attention,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  I  include  the  state  of  public  opinion,  both  with 
regard  to  the  internal  politics  and  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
England.  The  comparative  strength  and  views  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  and  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  that  which  may  ultimately  prevail. 

If  the  federalists  of  the  eastern  states  should  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining that  decided  influence  which  may  enable  them  to  direct 
the  public  opinion,  it  is  not  impossible  that  rather  than  submit  to  a 
continuance  of  the  difliculties  and  distress  to  which  they  are  now 
subject  they  will  exert  that  influence  to  brin^  about  a  separation 
from  the  general  union.  The  earliest  information  on  this  subject^ 
may  be  of  great  consequence  to  our  government,  as  it  may  also 
that  it  should  be  informed  how  hx  they  would  in  such  an  event  look 
up  to  England  for  assistance  and  be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  con- 
nexion with  us.  These  I  leave  to  your  judgment  and  discretion. 
(Signed)  J.  H.  CRAIG. 

[The  letter  of  instructions  is  long.  The  above  are  the  prindpal  points  in  it, 
except  as  to  secrecy.] 
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Cofiy  qf  Mr.  Henry^a  Memorial  actomfianying  Lord  LiverpooP^ 
DcBpatck, 

To  the  right  honorable  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  undersigned  moH  les- 
pectfuUy  submits  the  following  MemoriaL 

Long  before,  and  during  the  admimstniion  of  your  Lordship's 
predecessor,  the  undersigned  bestowed  much  personal  attention  to 
the  state  of  parties  and  political  measures  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  had  an  •  opportunity  *        ♦        •        »        » 

and  to  write  the        •♦»♦••♦• 

the  information  transmitted  by  the  undersigned  to  Sir  James  Cra^ 
and  by  him  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  met  with  hi%  LwrdMfiU  afifiroda' 
tion;^  and  when  the  hostile  preparations  in  the  United  States  sug- 
gested to  Sir  James  Craig  the  necessity  of  making  corre^xxiding 
ai*rangements  of  precaution  and  defence  for  the  security  of  his 
majesty's  colonies,  he  applied  to  the  undersigned  to  undertake  a 
secret  and  confidential  mission  to  the  northern  states,  to        * 

the  party  already  mendoned,  to  direct  their  operations)  and  trans- 
mit regular  information  of  the  same,  and  to  endeaTor  to  render 
their  plans  subservient  to  the  interests  of  GreatJ  Britidn.  The  un- 
dersigned readily  undertook  the  mission,  and  spent  five  months  in 
the  acdve  and  zealous  dbcharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  it 


• 


which  deterred  the  general  government  from  the  purpose  already 
mendoned,  and  from  a  coalition  with  France;||  while  the  informa- 
tion which  he  transmitted  to  Sir  James  C  '  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  arming  the  Canad  i  the 
undersigned  performed  without  ever  sho^  q,  ^ 
appearing  as  an  authorized  agent,  from  a  ti  that 
a  discovery  of  his  mission  would  furnish  tl  i  the 
means  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  ]  rcat 
Britain,  in  every  quarter  of  America,  an<  go- 
vernment to  go  to  war  upon  popular  and  t« 

In  the  applicauon  of  Sir  James  Craig  [,  to 

undertake  the  mission  aforesaid,  he  says  and 

•  Sec  the  letters  of  Mr.  Henry  addressed  to  theiSecretary  of  Sp  Tames 

Craig,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  lord ,  in  the  month  of  AnriL  ISOa 

I  See  document  No.  1,  herewith  submitted. 

I  See  documents  No.  1  and  2,  herewith  submitted 

S  See  letter  No.  1,  of  the  series  transmitted  by  Sir  James  Craie  to  the 
colonial  department*  under  date  Feb.  14, 1809.. 

II  See  the  remainder  of  th^  aforesaid  sene«  of  letters. 
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fioHtical  oSsetvationa  received  Jrcm  you  heretofore  were  all  trans" 
mined  to  the  Secretary  of  State^  who  haa  exfireaaed  hia  particular 
approbation  ofthemy  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  able  execution 
^fauch  a  miaaion  aa  I  have  above  auggeatedy  would  give  you  a  claim 
not  only  on  the  governor  general^  (jaf  Britiah  AmericH)  but  on  hia 
jMaJeaty*a  miniateray  ^c* 

The  underlined  being  now  in  England,  on  his  priTate  affairs, 
and  on  the  eve  of  •departure  for  America,  most  humbly  and  re- 
spectfully submits  his  claims,  under  the  stipulations  aforesaid,  to 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  his  lord- 
ship  will  treat  them  with  that  justice  and  liberality,  which  upon 
investigation,  they  may  be  found  to  merit. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  undersigned  has  never 
received,  in  any  shape  whatever,  any  compensation  or  patronage 
lor  the  services  he  has  rendered.  This  fact,  Mr.  Ryland,  the  se- 
cretary of  Sir  James  Craig,  now  in  London,  can  vouch  for;  as  well 
as  for  the  truth  of  all  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  memorial.  I 
have  the  honor,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  HENRY. 

27  Leicester  Square,  June  33d|  131 1 . 


[COPY.] 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Henry^  accompanying  lord  LiverpooVa  deapatch  to 
Sir  George  Prevoat. 

SIR,  Downing  Street,  28tb  June,  1811. 

I  have  not  failed  to  lay  before  the  earl  of  Liverpool  the  memo- 
rial, together  with  its  several  inclosures,  which  was  delivered  to 
me  a  few  days  since  b^  general  Loft,  at  your  desire. 

His  lordship  has  directed  me  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  that  he 
has  referred  to  the  correspondence  in  this  office,  of  the  year  1 808, 
and  finds  two  letters  from  Sir  James  Craig,  dated  10th  April  and 
5th  May,  transmi^.ting  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  duxing 
your  residence  in  the  northern  states  of  America,  and  expressing 
his  confidence  in  your  ability  and  judgment;  but  lord  Liverpool  has 
not  discovered  any  wish,  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Craig,  that  your 
claims  for  compensation  should  be  referred  to  this  country;  nor  in- 
deed, is  allusion  made  to  any  kind  of  arrangement  or  agreement 
that  had  been  made  by  that  officer  with  you.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  had  not  Sir  James  Craig  determined  pn  his  immediate 
return  to  England^  it  would  have  been  lord  Liverpool's  wish  to  have 
referred  your  memorial  to  him,  as  being  better  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  ability  and  success  with  which  you  executed  a  mission, 
undertaken  at  his  desire;  lord  Liverpool  will,  however,  transmit  it 
to  Sir  James  Craig's  successor  in  Uie  government,  with  an  assu- 
rance, that^from  the  recommendations  he  has  received  in  your 

•  Sec  document  No.  1,  herewith  submilteil. 
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iayour,  and  the  opinion  he  has  formed  on  your  correspondtncei  he 
is  convinced  the  public  service  will  be  benefited  by  your  acdve 
employment  in  a  public  situation. 

Lord  Liverpool  will  also  feel  himself  bound  to  give  the  same  as- 
surance to  the  marqub  Wellesley^  if  there  is  any  probability  ikat  it 
will  advance  the  success  of  the  application  which  you  hatfc  nfewfo 
to  his  lordship.  I  am,  See. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  PEEL. 

JkcQmpanying  Lord  LtverfiooCM  dnfiatch  to  ^r  George  Prevo^t. 

Extracta  of  letters  of  recal  from  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
.    ments  entered  into  betii^een  Mr.  Erskine  and  tlie  American  goYera* 
ment. 

Quebec,  Miy»  1809. 

<<  The  news  we  hive  received  this  day  from  the  United  States^ 
will)  I  imagine,  soon  bring  you  back  to  us.  The  last  letters  receiv* 
cd  from  you  are  to  the  13th  April.  The  whole  are  nov>  eran9eri6ing 
to  be  sent  hoTnej  where  they  cannot  fail  of  doing  you  great  credit  f  and, 
eventually f  contribute  to  your fiermanent  advantage*^ 

(Signed)  H.  W.  RYLAND. 

John  Henry,  Esq. 

May  i»  1809. 
I  am  now  formally  to  intimate  to  you  our  hope  of  your  retum;'aa 
the  obiect  of  your  mission  seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  at 
an  end. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  a  safe  and  q>eedy  journey  back  to  us,  I 
am,  8cc. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  RYLAND,  Sec'ry. 

John  Henry,  Esq. 


The  committee  tf  Foreign  Relatione^  to  whom  wom  referred  the  Pre* 
sident*9  Meteage  of  the  9th  inet,  covering  cofde§  qf  certmn  doeu^ 
mente  communicated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  John  Hemry  beg  leave  to 
refiort  in  fiartf 

That,  although  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  proper  to  go 
into  an  investigation  of  the  authenticity  of  documents  communicai- 
ted  to  congress  on  the  responsibility  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government;  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  satisfactory  to  the  house  to 
be  informed,  that  the  original  papers,  with  the  evidences  relating 
to  them  in  possessbn  of  the  Executive,  were  submitted  to  their 
examinatioir,  and  were  such  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  committee  of 
their  genuineness. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  disclosures  of  Henry  were 
made  to  the  government,  involving  considerations  of  political  ex- 
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pediency}  have  prevented  the  committee  from  making  those  di8« 
closures  the  basis  of  any  proceeding  against  him.  And  from  the 
careful  concealment,  on  lus  part,  of  every  circumstance  which 
could  lead  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  any  individuals  with- 
in the  United  States  (should  there  be  any  such)  who  were  crimin- 
ally connected  with  him,  no  distinct  object  was  presented  to  the 
OMnmittce  by  his  comwunication,  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
with  which  they  w«re  invested,  of  sending  for  persons  and  papers. 
On  being  informed,  however,  that  there  was  a  foreigner  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  who  lately  came  to  this  country,  from  Europe^ 
with  Henry,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  the  com- 
mittee thought  proper  to  send  for  him.  Hb  examination,  taken 
under  oath  and  reduced  to  writing,  they  herewith  submit  to  the 
house. 

The  transaction  disclosed  by  the  president's  message  presents 
to  the  minds  of  the  committee  conclusive  evidence  that  the  British 
government,  at  a  period  of  peace,  and  during  the  most  friendly 
professions,  have  been  deliberately  and  perfidiously  pursuing  mea- 
sures to  divide  these  states;  and  to  involve  our  citizens  in  all  the 
guilt  of  treason,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  It  is  not  however 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  dwell  upon  a  proceeding,  which, 
at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  roost  aggravated  character;  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  our 
government,  depending  on  a  virtuous  union  of  sentiment,  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  us  with  the  deepest  abhorrence. 


CASE  OF  THE 

SCHOONER  EXCHANGE. 

THIS  interesting  cause  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  February,  1812,  by  Mr.  Dallas,  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
PiNKNEY,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  upon  one  sidey 
and  by  Mr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Harper  of  Baltimore, 
upon  the  other.  The  case  was  this — on  tlie  24th  of  August  IB  12, 
Job^i  MSFadon  and  WHUam  Greet ham^  of  the  state  of  ^Maryknd, 
filed  their  libel  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  schooner  Exchange^  setting 
forth  that  they  were  her  sole  owners,  on  the  27th  of  October  1809, 
when  she  sailed  from  Baltimore,  bound  to  St.  Sebastians  in  Spain. 
That  while  lawfully  and  peaceably  pursuing  her  voyage,  she  was 
on  the  30th  of  December  1810,  violently  and  forcibly  taken  by 
certain  persons,  acting  under  the  decrees  and  orders  of  Napoleen 
emperor  of  the  French,  out  of  the  custody  of  the  libellants,  amf 
their  captain  and  a^^t,  and  was  disposed  of  by  those  persons,  or 
some  of. them,  in  violation  of  tlie  rights  of  the  libellants,  and  of  the 
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laws  of  nations  in  that  behalf.  That  she  had  been  brought  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  and  was  then  in  the  jurbdiction  of  that  courts 
m  possession  of  a  certain  DenU  M.  Begorij  her  reputed  caption  or 
master.  That  no  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  had  been 
pronounced  against  her,  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
but  that  the  property  of  the  libellants  in  her  remained  unchitfigcd 
and  in  full  force.  They  therefore  prayed  tke  usual  process  of  the 
court  to  attach  the  vessel  and  that  she  might  be  restored  to  them. 

Upon  this  libel  the  usual  process  was  issued  returnable  on  the 
30th  of  August  181 19  which  was  executed  and  returned  accord- 
ingly^ but  no  person  appeared  to  claim  the  vessel  in  opposition  to 
the  libellants.  On  the  6th  of  September  the  usual  proclamation  was 
made  for  all  persons  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  vessel 
should  not  be  restored  to  her  former  owners,  but  no  person  ap- 
peared. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September,  a  like  proclamation  was  made,  but 
no  appearance  was  entered. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Mr.  Daliasy  the  attorney  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared,  and  (at  the 
instance  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  understood)  filed  a  9ugge9tUfnj  to  the  k^om* 
ing  effect: 

Protesting  that  he  does  not  know,  and  does  not  admit  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  contamed  in  the  libel,  he  suggesU  and  gives  the 
court  to  understand  and  be  informed. 

That  inasmuch  as  there  exisU  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Napdeon,  emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Italy,  &c. 
&c  a  state  of  peace  and  amity;  the  public  vessels  of  his  said  mipe- 
rial  and  royal  majesty,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  laws 
of  the  said  United  States,  may  freely  enter  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  the  said  United  States,  and  at  pleasure  depart  therefrom 
without  seizure,  arrest,  detention  or  molestation.  That  a  certain 
public  vessel  described  and  known  as  the  Baiaouj  or  vessel,  No.  5, 
belonging  to  his  said  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  and  actually  em- 
ployed in  his  service  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  Beg<m^ 
upon  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Indies,  having  encountered 
great  stress  of  weather  upon  the  high  seas,  was  compelled  to  enter 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  for  refreshment  and  repairs,  about  the  334- 
of  July  1811.  That  having  entered  the  said  port  from  necessity  and 
not  voluntarily;  having  procured  the  requisite  refreshments  and 
repairs,  and  having  conformed  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  nadons, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  about  to  depart  from  the 
said  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  resume  her  voyage  in  the  service 
of  his  said  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  when  on  the  24th  of  August 
1811,  she  was  seized,  arrested  and  detained  in  pursuance  of  the 
process  of  attachment  issued  upon  the  prayer  of  the  libellants. 
That  the  said  public  vessel  had  not,  at  any  time,  been  violently  and 
forcibly  taken  or  captured  from  the  libellants,  their  captain  and 
a^nt  on  the  high  seas  as  prize  of  war,  or  otherwise;  but  that  if  the 
said  public  vessel,  belonging  to  his  said  imperial  and  myal-  majes- 
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tf  as  aforescddy  ever  was  a  ressel  navigating  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  possessed  by  the  Ubellants,  citizens  thereof,  as 
in  their  libel  is  alleged  (which  nevertheless  the  said  attorney 
does  not  admit)  the  property  of  the  libellants,  in  the  said  vessel 
was  seized  and  divested,  and  the  same  became  vested  in  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesty,  within  a  port  of  his  empire,  or  of  a  country 
occupied  by  his  arms,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  any  particular  state  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
decrees  and  laws  of  France,  in  such  case  provided.  And  the  said 
attorney  submitting,  whether^  in  consideration  of  the  premises^ 
the  court  will  take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  respectfully  prays  that 
the  court  will  be  pleased  to  order  and  decree  that  the  process  of 
attachment,  heretofore  issued,  be  quashed;  that  the  libel  be  dis- 
missed with,  and  that  the  said  public  vessel,  her  costs,  tackle,  &c* 
belongbg  to  his  said  imperial  and  royal  majesty  be  released,  See* 
And  the  said  attorney  brings  here  into  court  the  original  commi99ion 
of  the  said  Sieur  Begon^  8cc. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1811,  the  libellants  filed  their  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  of  the  district  attorney,  to  which  they  ex- 
cept, because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  made  for  or  on  behalf,  or  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
person. 

They  aver  that  the  schooner  is  not  a  public  vessel  belonging  to 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  but  is  the  private  property  of  the 
libellants.  They  deny  that  she  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather 
to  enter  the  port  of  Phikidelphia,  or  that  she  came  otherwise  than 
voluntarily;  and  that  the  property  of  the  libellants  in  the  vessel 
never  was  divested,  or  vested  in  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty 
within  a  port  of  his  empire  or  of  a  country  occupied  by  his  arms. 

The  district  attorney  produced  the  aflfidavits  of  the  Sieur  Begon 
and  the  French  consul  verifying  the  commission  of  the  captain,  and 
stating  the  fact,  that  the  public  vessels  of  the  emperor  of  France 
never  carry  with  them  any  other  document  or  evidence  that  they 
belong  to  him,  than  his  flag,  the  commission,  and  the  possession 
of  officers. 

In  the  commission,  it  was  stated  that  the  vessel  was  armed  at 
Bayonne, 

On  the  4th  of  October  1811,  the  district  judge  dismissed  the 
libel  with  costs,  upon  the  ground  that  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  in  amity  with  our  government  is  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  so  &r  as  regards  the 
question  of  title  by  which  such  sovereign  claims  to  hold  the 
vessel. 

From  this  sentence  the  libellants  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
where  ifwas  reversed,  on  the  28th  of  October  1811.  The  decisioii 
of  the  couit  was  as  follows. 

Washington  J.  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  Obtrict  Court,  in  ^ 
case  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  The  libel  states  that 
the  schooner  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  th^  suit,  called  the 
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Exchange,  was,  on  the  27th  of  October^  1809,  the  property  of  the 
libeliants,  and  was  duly  registered  in  their  names.  That  ui  the 
same  month  and  year,  she  was  fitted  out  by  the  Ubellants  and  sailed 
on  a  voyage  to  St.  Sebastians,  in  Spain,  and  was  in  December  fol- 
lowing forcibly  seized  under  certain  edicts  of  the  emperor  of 
France,  and  without  the  sanction  of  any  sentence  of  condemnatkxiy 
disposed  of  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Ubellants  aad  of  die 
law  of  nations.  That  the  Ubellants  have  never  tran^Red  their 
right  to  the  said  vessel,  and  that  she  is  now  within  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

To  this  libel  a  suggestion  was  filled  by  A.  J.  Dallas,  di^ritft 
attorney  of  the  United  States,  for  this  district,  setting  forth  that 
this  vessel,  which  in  the  suggestion  is  caUed  the  Balaou,  No.  5, 
belonging  to  the  emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Italy,  and  actually 
employed  in  his  service,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  BigoD^ 
upon  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Indies,  having  encountered 
great  stress  of  weather,  had  been  compelled  to  enter  the  port  of 
PhUadelphia  for  repairs,  and  having  conformed  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  United  States,  was  about  to  depart,  when  she  was 
arrested  by  the  progress  of  the  district  court  The  suggesdon  then 
denies  that  this  vessel  had  been  violently  captured  from  the  Ubel- 
lants on  the  high  seas  as  prize  or  otherwise,  but  asserts  that  ahe 
was  seized  and  the  property  in  her  was  diveated  out  of  the  Ubel- 
lanu  (if  they  ever  had  any  in  her)  and  vested  in  his  imperial  Ad 
royal  majesty,  in  a  port  of  his  empire,  according  to  the  laws  of 
France.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  these  facts*  it  is  then  submitted* 
whether  the  court  om^x,  to  take  cognizance  iS  the  cause.  The  re- 
plication after  excepting  to  the  suggestion  as  not  being  made  hf 
any  person  claiming  the  said  vessel,  supports  the  aUegations  of  the 
libel  and  negatives  those  set  forth  in  the  suggestion. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  case* 
It  is  contended  that  no  person  ought  to  be  admitted  to  contest  the 
right  of  the  libeUants,  or  to  interpose  in  any  manner  to  prevent  a 
decision  upon  their  right,  but  one  who  claims  the  property  either 
for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  some  other,  and  that  the  district  attor- 
ney has  not  stated  in  his  suggestion  that  he  claims,  or  even  ap* 
pears  for  himself,  for  the  United  States,  for  the  French  emperor> 
or  for  any  other  person. 

I  understand  from  the  opinion  and  decree  of  the  judge  <ji  the 
istrict  court,  that  the  district  attorney,  when  he  filed  the  sugges- 
tion stated,  that  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  executive  depart* 
ment  of /the  general  government,  to  whom  an  appUcatibn  and  re* 
presentation  had  been  made  by  the  French,  minister,  containing  & 
protest  and  denial  of  the  allegations  of  the  libel;  and  fijflher  that 
the  suggestion  b  this  case  is  substantially  agreeable  A  the  form 
usually  practised  upon,  when  the  executive  department  thinks  it 
incunpibent  on  it  to  give  information  through  the  law  ofi&cer  of  the 
district  to  that  court  of  any  matters  subject  to  its  judicial  cogni- 
sance, which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  in  the  course 
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of  hs  communications  with  foreign  powers  or  their  agents.  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  dbturb  this  practice,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
department  of  our  government  charged  with  the  care  of  our  for- 
eign  relations  should  be  admitted  in  some  way  or  other  to  give 
such  information  upon  subjects  which  concern  the  peace  of  the 
nation^  or  which  the  executive  deems  essential  for  the  public  good 
to  oommunicate  in  this  way.  The  proceeding  would  certainly  have 
been  more  •regular  if  the  reason  of  filing  the  suggestion  had  been 
stated  on  the  fece  of  it,  as  the  court  would  certainly  not  listen  to 
the  impertinent  and  ofibious  suggestions  of  any  person  who  might 
think  proper  to  interfere.  But  the  responsible  character  attached 
to  the  public  law  officers  of  the  United  States'  courts,  forbids  the 
supposition  that  they  act  without  authority  when  they  declare  the 
contrary  to  the  court. 

In  other  countries,  communications  from  the  government  to  the 
courts  of  admiralty  are  generally  made  in  the  form  and  with  the 
efiPect  of  mandates,  which  the  jud^e  finds  himself  compelled  to 
obey.  Such  is  not  the  present  condition  of  any  court  in  the  United 
States,  and  1  trust  never  will  be.  If  a  legal  objection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  appears  on  the  &ce  of  the  record,  it  will  not  be 
denied  but  that  the  district  attorney,  or  any  other  person  as  an 
andctu  euri£  may  properly  point  it  out  But  if  the  objection  arises 
from  {acts  not  so  appealing,  the  ^strict  attorney,  thus  intrusted  to 
file  a  suggestion,  must  establish  the  facts  by  proof  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  ordinary  cases  between  private  individuals.  Accord- 
ingly, that  officer  has  in  the  present  case  proceeded  to  support  the 
allegations  of  the  suggestion  by  exhibiting  the  commbsion  of  the 
officer  commanding  this  vessel,  granted  by  the  emperor  of  France, 
authenticated  by  the  depositions  of  the  commander  himself,  and  of 
the  French  vice-consul. 

The  evidence  has  been  objected  to  by  the  appellant's  counsel. 
It  is  said  that  the  officer  found  In  possession  of  the  vessel  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  by  his  own  evidence  to  justify  and  maintain  that 
possession,  and  that  the  testimony  of  neither  of  the  witnesses  ought 
to  be  regard^,  because  the  libellants  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
cross  examining  them.  The  objection  to  the  competency  of  the 
sieur  Bigon  is  certainly  not  a  good  one,  since  he  claims  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  vessel,  and  no  circumstance  has  s^jpeared  to  bring 
his  credit  into  question.  There  can  h6  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the 
libellants  to  cross  examine  these  witnesses,  and  I  must  presume 
(even  if  the  presumption  were  not  supported  by  the  declaration  of 
the  district  judge)  that  the  privilege  of  cross  examining  was  not 
denied  by  the  court;  because  if  it  had  been,  an  exception  would 
certsonly  have  been  taken  to  the  opinion.  But  if  an  error  of  this 
sort  had  been  committed  by  that  court,  it  might  have  been  repaired 
at  the  tiial  in  this  court;  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
these  or  any  other  witnesses. 

The  fiicts  winch  I  consider  as  proved  by  the  evidence  in  the 
cause  are,  that  this  vessel,  called  in  the  Ubel  the  Exchange,  is  a 
pubUc  armed  vessel^  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  France,  in  the 
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possession  of  an  officer  dul^  commissioned  by  the  emp^r,  sailing 
under  the  fiag  of  that  natioa,  and  now  lying  in  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  question  of  law  is:  Whether  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  for  this  district,  can  take  cognizance  of  a  libel  Eled 
in  that  court  against  this  vessel,  on  the  part  of  the  original  owner^ 
who  has  never,  by  any  act  of  his,  parted  with  his  right  to  her?  The 
case  is  highly  important,  and  has  b^en  argued  with  great  abffity  on 
both  sides. 

The  general  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  laid  down  by  the  counsel 
for  the  appellants,  is:  That  whatever  goods  and  effects  lie  within 
the  extent  of  a  country,  or  are  found  there,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  are  subject  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  that  country.  The  rule— as  a  general  one — ^is  admitted* 
It  is  certainly  supported  by  the  most  respectable  authority,  and  is 
contradicted  by  none.  But  it  b  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  a 
public  armed  vessel,  belonging  to  a  foreign  prince,  which  has  com- 
mitted no  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  abe 
is  found,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.  This  exception  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  any  jurist,  foreign  or  domestic, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  founded  in  the  practice  of  nations,  so  &FaB 
is  recollected  by  the  court,  or  has  appeared  from  the  researches  of 
the  bar.  Bynkerahoek  (who  has  been  roughly  handled  by  the  counsel 
on  one  side,  and  highly  eulogised  on  the  other,  but  whom  aU  must 
admit  to  be  a  respectable  writer  on  the  laws  of  nations)  in  stadng 
the  general  rule,'  and  for  the  purpose  of  negativing  an  exception 
to,  or  on  account  of  any  supposed  privilege  which  sovereigns  might 
clidm,  lays  it  down  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  the  goods  and  effects 
of  a  sovereign,  wjiilst  they  are  within  a  forei^  territory,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  ofthat  country,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts, 
lie  considers  the  privilege  of  the  sovereign  to  be  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  to  be  merely  persooid,  and  not 
extending  to  his  goods  found  there.  He  proceeds  to  support  this 
doctrine  by  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  Holland,  at  that  time 
amongst  the  most  raspectable  nations  of  Europe^— It  b  true  that 
in  many  of  the  cases  which  he  cites,  the  government  inteiiered 
and  arrested  the  proceedings;  but  this  only  proves  that  such  in- 
terference was  deemed  necessary  for  reasons  of  state,  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  which  other- 
wise would  have  proceeded  in  its  regular  and  acknowledged  chan- 
nel. It  is  said  that  this  author,  in  his  efforts  to  regulate  an  excep- 
tion in  &vour  of  a  foreign  prince,  is  not  supported  by  any  other 
elementary  writer,  or  by  a  usage  foimded  on  the  practice  of  na- 
tions. The  answer  given  to  this  observation  is,  I  thmk,  a  fair  one. 
The  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  general  rule,  and  has  for  near 
a  century  been  pronounced,  by  this  author,  as  forming  a  part  of 
die  law  and  practice  of  nations,  and  is  denied  by  no  writer  of  res- 
pectability, nor  by  any  evidence  of  a  contrary  usage.  But  it  b  not 
true  that  this  position  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  more 
modem  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Rutherforth  is  express.  He 
says,  <<  that  the  right  of  territory  extendis  the  authority  of  such 
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laws  to  all  questions  which  relate  to  the  use  or  private  ownership 
of  such  movable  goods  as  are  within  the  territory  of  the  uation) 
and  of  such  immovable  goods  as  are  confessedly  a  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, whether  its  own  members  only  are  concerned  in  these  ques- 
tions or  the  collective  bodies^  or  the  individual  members  of  other 
nations."  In  other  parts  of  this  chapter  he  explains  the  term  '*  col- 
lective body  of  the  nation/'  to  mean  the  nation  itself,  or  the  sove^ 
reign  power. 

But  it  is  still  contended,  that  though  the  exemption  of  the  sove- 
reign from  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  his  private  effects, 
may  be  denied  by  these  authorities,  still  the  public  armed  veaeeh 
of  the  same  sovereign  stand  upon  different  ground,  and  that  their 
exemption  is  not  controverted  by  those  writers.  It  is  true,  that 
except  in  some  of  the  cases  stated  by  Bynkershork^  whei:e  public 
armed  vessels  were  arrested,  this  distinction  between  the  public 
armed  vessel  and  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign  is  not  noti- 
ced. The  general  expressions  of  these  jurists  embrace  both  pub- 
lic and  private  vessels;  and  if  the  former  are  entitled  to  the  excep« 
tion,  those  who  contend  for  the  exception  are  bound  to  prove  ity 
supported  either  by  authority,  or  by  strong  and  unquestionable 
reasons.  How  then  does  this  question  stand  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son? what  is  there  in  the  character  of  a  public  armed  vessel  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court?  It  is  admit- 
ted, and  such  indubitably  is  the  law,  that  if  such  a  vessel  should, 
within  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  do  any  act  which  would  expose  a 
private  vessel  to  forfeiture,  she  would  not  be  protected  on  account 
of  her  public  character.  Why  would  she  not  be  protected?  The 
answer  given  by  the  counsel,  who  endeavors  to  maintain  the  excep- 
tion, and  yet  who  is  compelled  to  admit  this  qualification  of  it,  is, 
because  the  offence  is  committed  vfithin  the  forei^  juri9dietion. 
Then  it  follows^  that  the  reason  for  the  exemption  is  not  founded 
on  the  character  of  the  vettelj  but  on  the  place  where  the  offence 
was  committed;  because  the  same  reason  ecjually  applies  to  a  pri- 
vate vessel  of  the  sovereign  or  of  an  individual:  and  if  a  private 
vessel  would  be  forfeited,  because  the  ofTpnce  which  produces  the 
forfeiture  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  would  not 
be  forfeited  if  it  were  committed  elsewhere,  and  a  public  armed 
vessel  would  equally  be  forfeited,  or  not,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  distinction  which  is  at- 
tempted between  the  one  vessel  and  the  other?  It  is  true,  that 
offences  are  in  their  nature  local,  unless  rendered  otherwise  by 
express  statute;  but  if  that  statute  makes  no  distinction  between 
public  armed  and  private  vessels,  the  locality  of  the  offence  would 
no  more  protect  the  one  than  the  other  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
foreign  courts,  both  being  found  within  the  territory  of  that  nation. 

How  is  it  with  respect  to  contracts?*— It  is  admitted,  that  the 
property  of  a  sovereign,  found  within  a  foreign  territory,  is  as 
much  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  that  country,  in  a 
matter  of  contract,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  private  individual. 
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The  goods  of  a  sovereign,  found  within  fl  foreign  territory,  may  be 
made  liable  for  liens  to  which  the  laws  of  that  country  subject 
them;  and  I  presume  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  for  repsdrs  done 
in  this  state  to  the  public  armed  vessel  of  a  foreign  prince,  she 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  admiralty,  by  the  ship  carpenter 
and  material  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  a  mer^ 
chant  vessel.  The  reason  of  this  cannot  be,  because  the  repairs 
were  made  within  this  state;  because  contracts  are,  in  their  na- 
ture, transitory.  If  then,  public  armed  vessels  no  less  than  the 
private  property,  movable  or  immovable,  of  a  foreign  prince,  be- 
ing within  the  territories  of  a  foreign  country,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  not  only  to  answer  for  offences  but  in 
matters  of  contract,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  distinction 
which  has  been  attempted  between  the  public  armed  vessels  and 
the  private  armed  vessel  of  a  foreign  prince  is  entirely  ^ciful. 

It  was  said,  that  to  lay  the  arm  of  the  law  upon  a  public  armed 
vessel  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  an  act  of  hostility.  If  so,  then  the 
admitted  cases,  where  such  a  vessel  may  be  arrested  and  subjected 
to  a  judicial  sentence,  cannot  be  well  founded  in  law;  for  it  never 
can  be  allowed  to  courts  of  justice  to  commit  acts  of  hostility 
against  foreign  nations.  This  power,  in  all  countries,  belongs  to 
some  other  department  of  the  government;  and  although  the  acts 
of  a  court  may  sometimes  be  the  remote  cause  of  a  war,  just  or 
unjust,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  nation,  yet  a  power  to  commit  a 
direct  act  of  hostility  can  never  be  properly  lodged  with  that  de« 
partment. 

If,  then,  the  exemption  of  a  foreign  prince  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  a  country  within  whose  territories  hu  property  b 
found  is  not  to  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  privi* 
le^s,  the  character  of  his  property,  or  the  locality  of  the  transac- 
tion which  becomes  th^  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  a  solid  ground  for  excluding  the  present  case  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  court. 

I  am  fully  sen^ble  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  question  which 
is  here  decided,  and  I  &el  cheered  by  reflecting  t^t  the  error  ef 
my  judgment,  if  I  have  committed  one,  can  and  will  be  corrected 
by  a  superior  tribunal;  for  surely  a  question  of  such  national  im- 
portance as  this  is,  ought  not,  and  1  hope  will  not  rest  upon  the 
decision  of  this  court.  I  can,  at  the  same  time,  truly  declare,  that 
if  I  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  decide  this  case  different  from  the 
opbion^  which  I  must  sincerely  entertain  respecting  it,  my  hum- 
ble genius  and  talents  would  not  enable  me  to  give  one  single  rea- 
son which  my  conscience  or  judgment  could  approve. 

It  is,  therefore,  adjudged,  ordered,  and  decreed:— that  the  deci- 
sion  of  the  district  court  be  reversed,  and  that  the  decree  be  re- 
mitted to  the  district  court  for  further  proceedings. 

From  this 'sentence  of  reversal  the  district  attorney  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  oanse  was 
fully  and  ably  argued. 
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On  the  3d  of  March  1813,  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  (all  the 
Judges  being  present)  was  delivered  as  follows: 

Marshall,  C.  J. — This  case  involves  the  very  delicate  and  im- 
portant inquiry,  Whether  an  American  citizen  can  assert  in  an 
American  court  a  title  to  an  armed  national  vessel  found  within 
the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  has  been  considered  with  an  earnest  solicitude, 
that  the  decision  may  conform  to  those  principles  of  the  national 
and  municipal  law  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated. 

In  exploring  an  nnbeaten  path,  with  few,  if  any,  aids  from  pre- 
cedents of  written  law,  the  court  has  found  it  necessary  to  rely 
much  on  general  principles,  and  oti  a  trai'n  of  reasoning  founded 
on  cases  in  some  degree  analogous  to  this. 

The  jurisdiction  oT  courts  is  a  branch  of  that  which  is  possessed 
by  the  nation  as  an  independent  sovereign  power. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  within  its  own  territory  is  neces- 
sarily exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no  limitation  not 
imposed  by  itself  Any  restriction  upon  it,  deriving  validity  from 
an  external  source,  would  imply  a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to 
the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and  an  mvestment  of  that  sovereignty 
to  the  same  extent  in  that  power  which  could  impose  such  restric- 
ticMi. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete  power  of  a 
nation  within  its  own  territoiies,  must  be  traced  up  to  the  consent 
#f  the  nation  itself.  They  can  flow  from  no  other  legitimate  source. 

This  consent  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  In  the  latter 
ease,  it  is  less  determinate,  exposed  more  to  the  uncertainties  of 
construction;  but,  if  understood,  not  less  obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties,  possess- 
ing equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose  mutual  benefit  is 
promoted  by  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  an  interchange  of 
those  good  ofifices  which  humanity  dictates  and  its  wants  require, 
all  sovereigns  have  consented  to  a  relaxation  in  practice,  in  cases 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  absolute  and  complete 
jurisdiction  within  their  respective  territories  which  sovereignty 
confers. 

This  consent  may  in  some  instances  be  tested  by  common  usage, 
and  by  common  opinion,  growing  out  of  that  usage. 

A  nation  would  justly  be  considered  as  violating  its  faith,  al- 
though that  faith  might  not  be  expressly  plighted,  which  should 
suddenly  and  without  previous  notice,  exercise  its  terntorial 
powers  in  a  manner  not  consonant  to  the  usages  and  received  ob- 
ligations of  the  civilized  world. 

This  full  and  absolute  territorial  jurisdiction,  being  alike  the  at- 
tribute of  every  sovereign,  and  being  incapable  of  conferring  ex- 
tra-territorial power,  would  not  seem  to  contemplate  foreign  sove- 
veigns  nor  their  sovereign  rights  as  its  objects.  One  sovereign 
being  in  no  respect  amenable  to  another,  and  being  bound  by 
•bligations  of  the  highest  character  not  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
Ms  nation  by  placing  himself  or  its  sovereign  right  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  another,  can  be  supposed  to  enter  a  foreign  territoiy 
only  under  an  express  license,  or  in  the  confidence'  that  the  immu- 
nities belonging  to  his  independent  sovereign  station,  though  not 
expressly  stipulated,  are  reserved  by  implication,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended to  him. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  sovereigns^ 
and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to  mutual  intercourse, 
and  an  interchange  of  g^d  offices  with  each  other,  have  given  riae 
to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  every  sovereign  is  understood  to  wave 
the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete  exclusive  territorial  juris- 
diction which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every  nation. 

Ist.  One  of  these  is  admitted  to  be  the  exemption  of  die  persoa 
of  the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  forei^  territory. 

If  he  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and  license  of  its 
sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing  no  stipulation  exempt- 
ing his  person  from  arrest,  is  universally  understood  to  imply 
such  stipulation. 

Why  has  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  thb  constric- 
tion? The  answer  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  foreign  sovereign  is  not 
understood  as  intending  to  subject  himself  to  a  jurisdictkMi  incom- 
patible with  his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  and  it  Is  to 
avoid  this  subjection  that  the  license  has  been  obudned.  The  cha- 
racter to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  granted, 
equally  require  that  it  should  be  construed  to  impart  fiiU  security 
to  the  person  who  has  obtsdned  it.  This  security,  however,  need 
not  be  expressed;  it  b  implied  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  territory  of  another  without  the 
consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied,  it  would  present  a  ques- 
tion which  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  settled,  adecision  of  which 
is  not  necessary  to  any  conclusion  to  which  the  court  may  come  in 
the  cause  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby  expose  himself 
to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  domimons  he 
had  entered,  it  would-seem  to  be  because  all  sovereigns  implicitly 
engage  not  to  avail  themselves  of  a  power  over  their  equals,  which 
a  romantic  confidence  in  their  magnanimity  has  placed  in  th^ 
hands. 

3d.  A  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
first,  is  the  immunity  which  all  civilized  nations  allow  to  foreign 
ministers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which  this  inomunity  is  es- 
tablished, whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
he  represents,  or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extra- 
territorial, and,  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resides;  still  the  iuEimunitf 
itself  is  granted  by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  minister  \i  deputed.  This  fiction  of  ex-territoriaiity  could  not 
be  erected  and  supported  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory.  He  is  supposed  to  assent  to  it. 

The  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true^  that  in  some  countries^ 
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and  in  this  among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But 
the  law  obviously  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punish'^ 
mentofan  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  granting  to  a  foreign 
minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  extensive 
exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction  which  are  admitted  to 
attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  implied  from  the  considerations 
that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  would  hazard  his 
own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister 
would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and 
would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  A  sove-» 
reign,  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation  with  a  foreign  power 
to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degee  to  that  power; 
and,  therefore,  a  consent  to  iteceive  him,  implies  a  consent  that  he 
shall  possess  those  privileges  which  his  principal  intended  he 
should  retain:  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his 
sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

In  what  cases  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself  to  other  punishment 
than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign,  is  an  inquiry  foreip;n 
to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him 
amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  for- 
feit  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character;  and  the  ministeri 
by  violating  the  conmtions  under  which  he  was  received  as  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  immu- 
nities granted  on  those  conditions;  or,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  original  assent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them. 

3d.  A  third  case  in  which  a  sovereign*  is  understood  to  cede  a 
portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction  is,  when  he  allows  the  troops 
of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through  his  dominions. 

In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waving  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage  has  been  grant- 
ed, the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to  e^cercise  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  violating  his  faith.  By  exercising  it,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  free  passage  was  granted  would  be  defeat- 
ed, and  a  portion  of  the  military  force  of  a  foreign  independent 
nation  would  be  diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  control 
of  the  sovereign  whose  power  and  whose  safety  migKt  greatly  de- 
pend on  retaining  the  exclusive  command  and  disposition  of  this 
force.  The  grant  of  a  free  passage  therefore  implies  a  waving  of 
all  jurisdiction  over  the  troops  during  their  passage,  and  permits 
the.  foreign  jg;eneral  to  use  that  discipline  and  to  inflict  those  pim- 
ishments  which  the  government  of  his  army  may  require. 

But  if,  without  such  express  permit,  an  army  should  be  led 
through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  might  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  territory  be  nghtfully  exercised  over  the  individuals,  com- 
posing this  army? 
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Without  dottbti  a  milttaiy  force  can  nearer  gain  immunities  of 
any  other  description  than  those  which  war  gives,  by  entering  a 
foreign  territory  against  the  will  of  its  sovereign.  But  if  his  con-' 
sent)  instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  particulai^^licensef  be  expres* 
sed  by  a  general  declaration  that  foreign  troops  may  pass  throiigk 
a  specifi^  tract  of  country,  a  distinction  between  such  general 
permit  and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  every  immunity  which  would  be  conferred  by  a 
special  license,  would  be  in  like  manner  conferred  by  such  {gene- 
ral permit. 

We  have  seen  that  a  license  to  pass  through  a  territory  implies 
immunities  nol  expressed,  and  it  is  materia  to  inquire  why  tbo 
license  itself  may  not  be  presumed? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through  a  foreign 
territory  will  probably  be  at  all  times  inconvenient  and  injurious^ 
and  would  often  be  immmently  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  throagfa 
whose  dominions  it  passed.  Such  a  practice  would  break  down 
some  of  the  most  decisive  distinctions  between  peace  and  war,  and 
would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  war  an  act 
Bot  absolutely  hostile  in  its  character,  or  of  exposing  itself  to  the 
stratagems  and  frauds  of  a  power  whose  integrity  might  be  doubted, 
and  who  might  enter  the  country  under  deceitful  pretexts.  It  is  for 
reasons  like  these  that  the  general  license  to  foreigners  to  oiter 
the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power,  is  never  understood  to  extend 
to  a  military  force;  and  an  army  marching  into  the  dommions  of 
another  sovereign,  may  jnstly  be  considered  as  committing  an  act 
af  hostility;  and,  if  not  opposed  by  force,  acquires  no  privilege  by 
its  irregular  and  improper  conduct.  It  may  however  well  be  qucs* 
tioned  whether  any  other  than  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  be 
capable  of  deciding  that  such  military  commander  is  without  a 
license. 

But  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  armies,  does  not  appear  to 
be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  entering  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
power.  The  injury  inseparable  from  the  march  of  an  army  through 
an  inhabited  country,  and  the  dangers  often,  indeed  generally,  at- 
tending it,  do  not  ensue  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war,  without 
special  license^  into  a  friendly  port  A  different  rule  therefore  with 
respect  to  this  species  of  military  force  has  been  generally  adopted. 
liy  for  reasons  of  state,  the  ports  of  a  nation  generally,  or  any  par- 
ticular  ports  be  closed  against  vessels  of  war  generally,  or  the  ves- 
sels of  any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually  given  of  such  deter- 
mination. If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a  friendly  nation 
are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  ships  of  all  powers  with  whom 
it  Is  at  peace,  and  they  are  supposed  to  enter  such  ports  and  to  re- 
main in  them  while  allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  the 
government  of  the  place. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  treaties  between  civilized  nations 
eeatftin  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  in  &vour  of  vessels  driven  in  by 
stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent  necessities.  In  such  cases  the 
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sovereign  is  bound  bf  compact  to  authorize  foreigp  tessels  to  enter 
his  ports.  The  treaty  binds  him  to  allow  vessels  in  distress  to  find 
refuge  and  asylum  in  his  ports,  and  this  is  a  license  which  he  b 
not  at  liberty  to  retract.  It  would  be  difficult  to  asdgn  a  reason  for 
withholding  from  a  license  thus  granted,  any  immunity  from 
local  jurisdiction  which  would  be  implied  in  a  special  license. 

If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  sovereign, 
firom  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself,  permits  his  ports  to 
remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of  foreign  friendly  powers,  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  they  enter  by  his  assent.  And  if 
tkey  enter  by  his  assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is  per- 
ceived by  the  court  for  distinguishing  this  case  from  that  of  ves- 
sels  which  enter  by  express  assent. 

In  all  the  cases  of  exemption  which  have  been  reviewed,  much 
has  been  implied;  but  the  obligation  of  ^  hat  was  implied  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  obligation  of  that  which  was  expressed.  Are 
these  reasons  for  denying  the  application  of  this  principle  to  ships 
of  war? 

In  this  part  of  the  subject  a  difficulty  is  to  be  encountered,  the 
seriousness  of  which  is  acknowledged,  but  which  the  court  will  not 
attempt  to  escape. 

Those  treaties  which  provide  for  the  admission  and  safe  depar* 
ture  of  public  vessels  emering  a  port  from  stress  of  weather  or 
other  urgent  cause,  provide  in  like  manner  for  the  private  vessels 
of  the  nation;  and  where  public  vessels  enter  a  port  under  the 
general  license  which  is  implied  merely  from  the  absence  of  a 
prohibition,  they  are,  it  may  be  urged,  in  the  same  condition  with 
merchant  vessels  entering  the  same  port  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
who  cannot  thereby  claim  any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  contended,  certainly  with  much  plausibility 
if  not  correctness,  that  the  same  rule  and  same  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  public  and  private  ships;  and  since  it  is  admitted  that 
private  ships  entering,  without  special  license  become  subject  to 
the  local  jurisdiction,  it  is  demanded  on  what  authority  an  excep- 
tion is  made  in  favour  of  ships  of  war? 

It  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  a  private  vessel  really  availing 
herself  of  an  asylum  provided  by  treaty,  and  not  attempting  to 
trade,  would  become  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction  unless  she 
committed  some  act  forfeiting  the  protection  she  claims  under 
compact.  On  the  contrary,  motives  may  be  assigned  for  stipulating 
and  according  immunities  to  vessels  m  cases  of  distress,  which 
would  not  be  demanded  for  or  allowed  to  those  which  enter  volun- 
tarily and  for  ordinary  purposes.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, the  court  does  not  mean  to  indicate  any  opinion.  The  case 
itself  may  possibly  occur,  and  ought  not  to  be  prejudged. 

Without  decidmg  how  far  such  stipulations  m  favour  of  distres- 
sed vessels  as  are  usual  in  treaties,  may  exempt  private  ships  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
whole  reasoning  upon  which  such  exemption  has  been  implied  in 
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other  caseS)  applies  with  full  force  to  tl^e  exemption  <^  ships  of 
war  in  this. 

<<  It  is  impossible  to  conceive/'  says  Vattel,  <<  that  a  prince  who 
sends  an  ambassador  or  any  other  minister  can  have  any  intentioti 
of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power;  anid  this  con- 
sideration furnishes  an  additional  argument  which  completely 
establishes  the  independency  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to 
the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  latter,  in  leoeir- 
ing  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing  of  iadcfien- 
dency;  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  xvro  princes  a  t^dt  con- 
vention which  gives  a  new  force  to  the  natural  obligation." 

tlqually  impossible  it  is  to  conceive,  whatever  may  be  Unit  con- 
struction as  to  private  ships,  that  a  prince  who  stipulates  a  passage 
for  his  troops  or  an  asylum  for  his  ships  of  war  in  distress,  should 
mean  to  subject  his  army  or  his  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
foreign  sovereign.  And  if  this  cannot  be  presumed,  the  sovereign 
of  the  port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the  privilege  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood  to  be  asked. 

To  the  court  it  appears  that  where,  without  treaty>  the  ports  of 
a  nation  are  open  to  the  private  and  public- ships  of  afriendiy  po wer» 
^hose  subjects  have  also  liberty  without  special  license  to  enter 
the  country  for  business  or  amusement^  a  clear  distbction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  rights  accorded  to  private  indiTiduah  or  pri- 
vate trading  vessels,  and  those  accorded  to  public  armed  ships> 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

The  preceding  reasoning  has  maintmned  the  propositions  that 
all  exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction  must  be  derived  fipm 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory^  that  this  consent  may 
be  implied  or  expressed;  and  that  when  implied  its  ext^it  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  views  under  which  the 
parties  requiring  and  conceding  it  must  be  supposed  to  act 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves 
tl^rough  another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  in- 
discriminately with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other;  or  when  mer- 
chant vessels  enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  it  would  be  obviously 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the  laws 
to  continual  infraction,  and  the  government  to  degradation,  if  such 
individuals  or  merchants  did  not  owe  temporary  or  local  allegiance, 
and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  Nor  can 
the  foreign  sovereign  have  any  motive  for  wishing  such  exemp- 
tion. His  subjects,  thus  passing  into  foreign  countries,  are  not  em- 
ployed by  him,  nor  are  they  en^ged  in  national  pursuits.  Conse- 
quently there  are  powerful  motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of 
this  description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  no  one  motive  for  requiring  it.  The  implied  license 
therefore  under  which  they  enter  cui  never  be  construed  to  grant 
such  exemption. 
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But  in  all  respects  different  is  the  situation  of  a  public  armed 
ship.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation; 
acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct  command  of  the  aoverdgn; 
is  employed  by  him  in  national  objects.  He  has  many  and  power- 
ful  motives  for  preventing^  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  state.  Such  interference  cannot  take 
place  without  affecting  his  power  and  his  dignity.  The  implied 
license  therefore  tinder  which  such  vessel  enters  a  friendly  port, 
may  reasonably  be  construed)  and  it  seems  to  the  court  ought  to  be 
construed,  as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  nations,  a 
foreigner  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  place;  but  certainly  in 
practice,  nations  have  not  yet  asserted  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign  entering  a  port  open  for 
their.reception. 

Bynkershoek,a  jurist  of  great  repuUUion,  has  indeed  maintained 
that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  is  not  distinguishable  by 
any  legal  exemption  from  the  property  of  an  ordinary  individual, 
and  has  quoted  several  cases  in  which  courts  have  exercised  juris- 
<ilctioa  over  causes  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign  was  made  a  party 
defendant. 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  manifest  distincti(m  between  the  private 
property  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  a  prince,  and  that  mili- 
tary force  which  supports  the  sovereign  power,  and  maintains  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  a  natbn.  A  prince,  by  acquiring  pri- 
vate  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be  considered  as 
subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction;  he  may  be 
considered  as  so  for  lajdng  down  the  prince  and  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  a  private  individual;  but  thb  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  do 
with  respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which  upholds  his 
crown,  and  the  nation  he  is  entrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  ships  of  war  seized  in  Flushing  for  a  debt  due  from  the 
king  of  Spain.  In  that  case,  the  states  general  interposed;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  transac- 
tion is  stated,  that,  either  by  the  interference  of  government,  or 
the  decision  of  the  court,  the  vessels  were  released. 

This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  is,  it  is  believed,  the  only  case 
furnished  by  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an  attempt  made  by  an 
individual  to  assert  a  claim  against  a  foreign  prince  by  seizing  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  nation.  That  this  proceedmg  was  once  arrested 
by  the  government,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have  asserted  the 
power  of  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  agsdnst  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  prince,  would  seem  a  feeble  argument  in  support  of 
the  univer^ty  of  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  exemption  claim^ 
for  slups  of  war.  The  distinction  made  in  our  own  laws  between 
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pablic  and  private  ships  would  appear  to  proceed  from  die  same 
opinion. 

It  seems  then  to  the  court  to  be  a  principle  of  public  law  that 
nadonal  ships  of  war,  entering  the  port  of  a  friendly  power  open 
for  their  reception,  are  to  be  considered  as  exempted  by  the  con'f 
sent  of  that  power  from  its'jurisdictbn. 

Without  doubt,  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing this  implication.  He  may  claim  and  exercbe  jurisdiction  either 
by  employing  force  or  by  subjecting  such  vessels  to  the  ordinary 
tribunds.  But  until  such  power  be  exerted  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
misunderstood)  the  sovereign  cannot  be  considered  as  baring  im« 
parted  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  a  jurisdicdon,  which  it  vtwHA  be  a 
breach  of  faith  to  exercise.  Those  general  statutory  provisions 
therefore  which  are  descripdve  of  the  ordinary  jurisdictioti  of  the 
judicial  tribunakt  which  give  an  individual  whose  property  has  been 
wrested  from  him,  a  right  to  claim  that  property  hi  the  court  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them  jurisdiction  ill  a  case  i^ 
which  the  sovereign  power  has  impliedly  consented  to  wave  its 
jurisdiction* 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  ophnoo,  idiick  have  been  drawn 
from  the  general  inability  of  the  judicial  power  to  enforce  its  d^ 
cisions  in  cases  of  this  description,  from  the  conskkratien  that  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation  is  alone  competent  to  avenge,  wrongs 
committed  by  a  sovereign,  that  the  questions  to  which  such  wrongs 
give  birth  are  rather  questions  of  policy  than  of  hiw,  that  they  are 
diplomatic  rather  than  legal  discussions,  are  of  grest  weif^t  and 
merit  serious  attention.  But  the  argument  has  alre^dv  been  drawn 
to  a  length  which  forbids  a  particumr  examination  of  these  points. 

The  principles  which  have  been  stated  will  now  be  applied  to 
the  case  at  the  bar. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings  the  Ex- 
change must  be  considered  as  a  vessel  which  was  the  property  of 
the  Imellants,  whose  claim  is  repelled  by  the  foct  that  she  b  now  a 
national  vessel  commissioned  fay,  and  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
of  France.  The  evidence  of  this  foct  is  not  controverted.  But  it  is 
contended  that  it  constitutes  no  bar  to  an  inquiry  into  the  yalicttqr 
of  the  title  by  which  the  emperor  holds  this  vessel.  Every  person, 
it  is  alleffod,  who  is  entitled  to  property  brought  within  the  juris* 
diction  of  oar  courts,  has  a  right  to  assert  hb  title  in  those  courts, 
unless  there  be  some  law  taking  hb  case  out  of  ^  general  rule. 
It  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  right,  and  if  it  be  the  right,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court,  to  inquire  whether  this  title  has  been  exringuish- 
ed  b^  an  act  the  validity  of  which  b  recognised  by  national  ind 
municipal  law. 

If  the  preceding  reasoning  be  correct,  the  Exchange,  beiiig  a 
public  armed  ship  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  sovereign  with  whom 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  at  peace,  and  having  en- 
tered an  American  port  open  for  her  reception  on  Ae  terms  on 
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wUch  ships  of  war  are  generally  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  a 
fiiendlx  power,  must  be  considered  as  having  come  into  the  Ame- 
rican territory  under  an  implied  promise  that  while  necessarily 
within  it)  and  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly  manner,  she  should 
be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  fi>r  ad- 
mitting that  the  fact  might  be  disclosed  to  the  court  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  attorney  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  directed  to  deliver  it,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court  reversing  the  sentence  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  case  of  the  Exchange  be  reversed,  and  that  of  the 
District  Court  cBsmissing  the  libel  be  affirmed. 
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/  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Farrandy  Hopkins,  Zantzinger  Sc  Co. 

/  Shftkspeare  Baildbgs,  Philadelphia, 

HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  THE  FOIXOWING  BOOKS; 

A  NEW  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE 

LAW. 

BY  MATTHEW  BACON,  ESQ. 

of  the  Middle  Temple. 

With  considerable  additions  by  Henry  Gwillim.  The  firsf 
American,  from  tlfe  sixth  London  edition,  with  the  addition  of  the 
later  English  and  the  American  decisions.  By  Bird  Wilson,  Esq. 
President  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  seventh  circuit 
in  Pennsylvania.— tn  seven  volucies;  price  60  doUars,  neatly  bound 
in  calf.  . .  '         . 

To  this  edition  Judge  Wilson  has  made  coiuous  and  highly  im- 
portant additions,  by  incorporating  into  Mr.  Gwillim's  edition,  the 
spbstance  of  the  English  decisions  since  the  publication  by  that 
gentleman,  together  with  tbe  cases  upon  the  same  subjects  decid- 
ed in  America. 

ALSO, 
AN  ABRIDGMENT 

or  THE 

LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

From  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  to  the  second  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven,  with  references 
to  Reports  of  Judicial  Decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. By  John  Purdon,  Jun.  Esq.  Price  six  dollars. 

The  Publishers  have  been  politely  fisivoured  with  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  above  work,  by  Judge  Rush* 

I  have  carefully  looked  through  Purdon*a  Jibridgment  of  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  am  fully  of  opinion,  it  will  be  found,  in 
practice,  the  most  useful  edition  of  our  Laws,  hitherto  published. 
The  matter  is  alphabetically  arranged^  in  the  manner  of  Read's 
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Digest;  but  the^  heads  w  titled  are  morb  namereu  s,  whlchy  with 
the  help  of  an  excellent  ladeXf  will  enable  a  perso^N  imxoed&ately 
to  turn  to  any  law,  or  to  any  section  of  a  law,  he  is  ut^^-^onb  of  see- 
ing. A  judicious  collecdon  of  decisbns,  taken  {roi«\  or  t  v^i  re- 
porters and  interspersed  through  the  volume  under  t  -i^ir  ^  ix>per 
heads,  explapatory  of  the  laws,  cannot  fail  of  render  ji^^  ;  :  lore 
valuable.  A  work  of  this  kind  has  been  long  wantea  a*.  ,ong  us; 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  the  present  compilatic.i.  ^laii.  it 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  legal  talents  and  industry  of  iV^  r .  ^  v :  ^ 
don,  will  prove  equally  serviceable  to  the  gentlemen  of  th  ^r*  \ 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  every  other  ckss  of  persons. 

JACOB  RL   h 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  32,  1811. 

ALSO, 

BINNEY'S  REPORTS  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Com . 
of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  3. 

A  SERMON  Preached  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to 
Afiica  and  the  East.  By  the  Rev.  Melville  Home.  Price  35  cents. 

<<  The  abov«  Sermon  has  perhaps  never  been  eqauUed  in  eJo* 
quence  and  seldom  in  interestmg  infbrmatimi.^* 

A  DISCOURSE  occasioned  by  the  Burning  of  the  Theatre  in 
th^  City  of  Richmond.  Delivered  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  January,  1812,  at  the  request  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Students  attached  to  the  Medical  Class  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

To  which  are  prefixed  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  young 
men  from  Virginia,  together  with  a  Letter  addressed  by  their 
Chairman  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  at 
Richmond,  with  his  Answer. 

THEY  HAVE  IN  PRESS, 

VimiaiL  Dblpuiki,  with  the  Clavis  Virgiliana  afinexed,  near- 
ly completed. 

VinoiL — CoQtiuning  the  Dolphin  ordo  and  text,  with  the  most 
important  notes  translated  into  Enelish,  together  with  a  vaiiety  of 
other  notes  in  English,  selected  from  the  best  tommentators  of 
Virgil,  by  a  distinguished  linguist  With  the  Clavis  annexed* 

The  Clavis  to  sell  separately. 

Young's  LAtin  Dictionary,  from  the  late  London  stereotype 
Edition. 

Parkhurst's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  abridged. 

An  easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, without  the  Points.  By  James  P.  WHson,  D.  D. 
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ANTHONY  FINLEY, 

S.  E.  Conier  •f  Chesoul  and  Fourth-streetSi  PhiladeliAik, 
Ba9  recently  PuklUhe4y 

AN  ABSTRACT 

ov 

COLONEL  HERRIES'S  INSTRUCTIONS 

voa 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS  OF  CAVALRY, 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Volunteer  and  Militia  Cavaliy  of  the 
United  States.— Price  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents. 

EXTRACT  jPltOM  THE  PREFACE. 

Sbtb&al  troops  of  light  horse  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila* 
delphia  having  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  uniform  systetn  of  exercise,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  board  o^  officers  to  examine  the  most  approved  treatises  on 
the  drill  and  exercise  of  cavalry.  The  decided  preference  given 
by  that  committee  lo  the  character  and  composition  of  the  Instruc- 
tions of  Colonel  Herries,  induced  the  board  to  cause  an  abstract  of 
the  work  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  association:  such  parts 
only  being  omitted  as  relate  to  standing  orders  of  the  regiment 
under  colonel  Herries's  command,  or  to  regulations  of  the  British 
war  office  on  points  provided  for  by  our  militia  laws. 

The  following  pages  comprise  the  essential  parts  of  that  valu- 
able treatise;  from  tiie  instructions  preparatory  to  the  drill  to  the 
formation  of  a  regiment;  and  a  complete  senes  of  such  mov^ 
ments  and  attacks  as  are  necessary  for  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry. 


Lately  Published  by  * 

Benjamin  and  Thomas  Kite, 
No.  30,  North  Third-Street,  Philadelphia, 

THE  PICTURE  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Givuro  an  account  of  its  Origin,  Increase  and  Improvements  in 
Arts,  Sciences,  Manufiu:tures,  Commerce  and  Revenue.  With  a 
compendious  idew  of  its  Societies,  Literary,  Benevolent,  Patriotic, 
and  Religious.  Its  Police— -the  Public  -Buildings— -the  Prison  and 
Penitentiary  System^— Institutions  monied  and  civil— Museui^ 
By  James  Mease,  M.  D.— Pri^e  qpe  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
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By^  Benjamin  &  Thomas  Kite, 
OBSERVATIONS 

ONTHB 

CHANGES  OF  THE  AIR, 

AMD  THE 

CONCOMITANT  EPIDEMICAL  DISEASES 

IV  THE 

ISLAND  OF  BARBADOES. 

To  which  is  added^  a  Treatise  on  the  Putrid  Bilious  Feyer,  com- 
monly called  the  Yellow  Fever;  and  such  other  diseases  as  are  in* 
digenous  or  endemial,  in  the  West  India  islands,  or  in  the  Torrid 
Zonie.  By  William  Hillary,  M.D.  With  Notes,  by  Benjamin 
Rush,  M.  D^  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Price  two  dollars  and  a  quarter. 
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